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PREFACE 


Mt  aim  in  the  prepairation  of  this  work  has  been  to  provide  a  text- 
book for  students  which,  though  elementary^  shall  cover  a  wider  range 
of  topics  relating  to  the  state  than  is  usually  dealt  with  in  treatises 
designed  for  text-book  use.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  have  included 
chapters  on  the  nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  political  science;  on 
the  essential  constituent  elements  of  the  state ;  on  the  functions  and 
sphere  of  the  state ;  on  citizenship  and  nationality ;  on  constitutions 
— -their  nature,  sources,  and  kinds;  on  the  distribution  of  govern- 
moital  powers;  and  on  the  electorate.  I  make  no  pretension  to 
having  treated  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  I  have  simply 
attempted  to  set  forth  in  an  elementary  way  the  more  important  theo- 
ries concerning  the  origin,  nature^  functions,  and  organization  of  the 
^tate,  and  to  analyze  and  criticise  them  in  the  light  of  the  best  scien- 
tific thought  and  practice. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  students  to  read  as  widely  as  possible, 
I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  a  bibliography  of  the 
best  literature  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  dealing  with 
the  subject  treated  in  the  chapter,  and  have  cited  many  additional 
authorities  in  the  footnotes. 

Proofs  of  various  parts  of  the  book  have  been  read  by  university 
professors,  each  of  whom  is  an  authority  on  the  particular  subject 
dealt  with  in  the  chapter  submitted  to  him,  and  the  entire  work  has 
had  the  benefit  of  their  suggestions.  For  this  service  my  thanks  are 
due  lo  Professors  J.  Q.  Dealey,  of  Brown  University ;  W.  Dodd,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University;  Blaine  F,  Moore,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  L.  S. 
Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Walter  J.  Shepard,  of  the 
University  c4  Ohio ;  D,  Y*  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Arkansas ; 
and  W*  W.  Willoughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  to  my  ool- 
teagues,  Professors  John  A,  Fairlie,  David  Kinley,  and  N.  A,  Weston, 
and  Messrs.  F,  C.  Becker  and  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois;  to  Mr,  Roy  E.  Curtis^  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau ;  and  to  Mr,  H.  G.  James,  graduate 
stydeni  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and  member  oE  the  Illinois  bar. 
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CHAPTER  I 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Suggested  Readings:  Amos,  "Science  of  Politics,*'  chs.  i  and  a; 
BLtTNTSCHLi,  Allgemeine  Staatslehre/*  translated  into  English  und«r 
the  title  "Theory  of  the  State,"  Introduction  and  ch.  i;  also  his 
*'Politik,"  bk.  I,  ch.  i ;  Bohnhai:,  '*  Allgemeine  Staatslehre,"  pp,  1-8 ; 
CALKJUt,  "  PoUtik  als  Wissenschaft  De  Pa£ixu,  "Principes  de  la 
Science  poHtique,"  Introduction;  Funck-Bilentano,  *'  La  Politique,'* 
ch,  I  ;  GuMPLOwicz,  "  Allgemeines  Staatsrecht,"  pp.  1-13  ;  Held, 
•*  Staatsrecht,"  pp.  1-2 1;  HoLTZENnoEJF,  "Principien  der  Politik," 
bk.  I,  chs,  I  and  2;  Huhn,  "PolitJk,"  pp.  9-2 1;  Jaket,  "Histoirede  la 
Science  politique/*  vol.  I,  Introduction;  Jellenek,  "Recht  des  mod- 
ernen  Staates/'  bk,  I,  chs.  i  and  2;  Lewis,  "Methods  of  Observation 
and  Reasoning  in  Politics/'  vol.  I,  chs,  2-6;  McKechnie,  "The  State 
and  the  Individual/*  Introduction;  Mill,  "  System  of  Logic,"  bk.  VI, 
chs,  6-10;  Von  Mohl,  Encyklopadie  der  Staatswissenschaften,"  sec. 
X;  Pollock,  "  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics/'  ch,  1 ;  Ratzenhofer, 
"Wcsen  und  Zweck  der  PoUtik,"  pp,  26-30;  Reem,  "Allgemeine 
Staatslehre,"  in  Marquardsen*s  "  Handbuchdesbffentlichen  Rechts," 
Einleitungsbandr  II,  pp.  i^io;  Rowe,  "Problems of  Political  Science," 
"Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science," 
vol,  X,  pp.  165-186;  Schmidt,  "  Allgemeine  Staatslehre,'*  vol.  I, 
PP'  i"33i  Schmidt,  *'  Grundziige  der  praktischen  Politik,"  pp.  i-io; 
Seeley,  "Introduction  to  Political  Science,"  lect.  I;  Sidcwick,  "Ele- 
ments of  Politics/*  ch,  i;  Munhoe  Smith,  "The  Domain  of  Political 
Science/'  "Political  Science  Quarterly,"  vol.  I,  pp.  1-9;  Walcker, 
"  Politik  der  constitutionellen  Staaten,"  ch,  i ;  Walter,  "  Naturrecht 
und  Politik,"  pp,  1-20;  Willoughby,  "Political  Philc^phy," 
"  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,'*  vol.  V,  pp.  161  et  seq,;  also,  "The  Value 
of  Political  Philosophy/'  by  the  same  author^  "  Political  Science 
Quarterly/'  March,  1900;  Woolsey,  "Political  Science/'  vol.  I,  pt, 
II,  ch.  1 ;  Zaceahla,  "  Vierzig  BiJcher  vom  Staate/'  vol.  I,  bk.  6* 
sees.  I  and  3, 

I,   TERMrNOLOGY  ANB  DISTINCTIONS 

T&ERE  is  as  yet  no  commonly  accepted  term  by  which  Th*.  T*fiii 
the  science  of  government  may  be  desi^ated.    The  term 
*' polities'*  (from  w6\i^,  iroXerc^'a),  employed  by  many  writers, 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


ul  and 
Politic* 


is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  possesses  several  meanings 
and,  when  used  without  quaUfication  or  discrimination, 
leads  to  confusion  if  not  misunderstanding,^  According  to 
popular  usage  it  is  a  terrft  of  both  a  science  and  an  art»  that 
is,  it  is  employed  to  denote  both  the  systematic  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  state  and  the  totality  of  activities 
which  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
state.  As  a  science  it  furnishes  us  with  a  mass  of  theo- 
retical knowledge  concerning  the  state ;  as  an  art  it  seeks 
solutions  of  concrete  problems  and  is  concerned  with  the 
processes  and  means  by  which  government  is  actually 
carried  on  and  the  ends  of  the  state  are  realized.'  In  a 
narrow  and  somewhat  partisan  sense  the  term  is  appHed 
to  electioneering  methods  by  which  public  officials  are 
chosen  and  political  policies  promoted.' 

"Theoretical"  politics  is  sometimes  distinguished  from 
''practical"  or  "applied"  politics,  the  former  being  con- 

'  Jellinek  has  well  remarked  ihat  there  is  no  science  which  ii  so  much  in  need  of  a 
good  terminology  as  is  poUtica!  science.   "Recht  de*  modemen  Staaies,"  p.  139. 

*  Some  writers  maintain  that  '^politics"  as  a  science  is  concerned  with  that  which 
If  rather  than  that  which  ought  to  fi«,  that  its  sphere  is  the  present  and  the  past; 
while  as  an  art  it  looks  to  the  future  and  aims  at  that  which  eught  to  be  in  the  govern- 
menl  of  communities.  See,  e,g.f  Jellinek^  op,  cU,  p.  13.  For  further  discussion  uf 
the  distinct  ion  between  politics  as  an  art  {Siaalspraxt^^  Sia^Uskunsf)  and  politics  as 
a  science  (SSaatswissenscha/ti  StaiitsUhrg)  see  £luntschU,  "Politik  **  (vol.  IXl  of  hia 
"Lchre  vom  modcmcn  Stant.")  pp.  i^;  HoHstendorff,  *'Principien  der  Politik," 
chs.  sand  3;  Von  Mohl,V^EncyklopadiederStaatswi$aenschaften,"  p,  543;  Funck- 
Brentano,  **La  Politique,"  pp.  38-48 ;  Rehm,  "  Allgemeine  Staatstchrc,"  pp.  9-10  ; 
Schmidt,  "Grunditige  der  praklischcn  Politik,"  pp,  i-^j;  Walckcr,  "Politik  der 
constitution e lien  Staaten/' p.  4;  and  Zacharia,  Vierzig  Bikher  Yom  Stoate," 
vol.  It  p.  169. 

•  The  term  was  employed  as  an  art  in  Its  widest  sense  by  Bluntschli  when  he  said 
"politics"  {PMik)  is  concerned  with  I  he  whole  conscious  life  of  the  state  and  the 
guidance  of  its  aifairs.  The  term  is  employed  as  that  of  a  science  by  such  wrileri 
as  Holtzendorff  in  his  "Principien  der  Politik,"  by  Froebel  in  his  "Theone  der 
Politik,"  by  Dahlman  in  his  "  Politik/'  by  Huhn  in  his  "  Politik,"  by  Waitz  iti 
his  '*  Grundzllge  der  Politik,'^  and  by  many  others.  A  singular  use  of  the  term 
"politics"  is  made  by  Goodnow  in  his  work  entitled  "Politics  and  Administration/" 
where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  activities  of  the  state  which  have  to  do  with  the 
expression  of  the  state  wll!,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  ''administration,"  which 
ii  oonterned  with  the  esEecution  of  the  state  will. 
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cerned  with  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  state 
without  refereni^  to  its  activities  or  the  means  by  which 
its  ends  are  attained;  the  latter,  with  the  state  in  action, 
lat  Ist  as  a  dynamic  institution/  Thus  everything  that 
relates  to  the  origin,  nature,  attributes,  and  ends  of  the 
state^  including  the  principles  of  political  organization  and 
administration,  falls  within  the  domain  of  'theoretical" 
politics,  while  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  actual 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  government  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  ** applied**  or  "practical"  politics.  The  majority 
of  writers  to-day,  however,  prefer  the  term  "political 
science"  instead  of  "theoretical"  poUtics;  and  the  simple 
term  "politics,"  instead  of  ''applied"  or  "practical'' 
politics.  Some  writers  employ  the  term  "science  of  poli- 
tics," 'others,  the  "theory  of  the  state,"  the  Staatslekre  of 
the  Germans,  because,  as  one  author  remarks,  "it  gives  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  wide  nature  of  the  field  of  inquiry"  and 
at  the  same  time  "  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  delicate  and 
intricate  discussion  as  to  whether  the  study  of  politics  is 

*  The  distinction  between  "theoretical"  and  applied"  politics  has  been  obaerved 
by  JelUnck,  Holtzendorfl',  Janet,  Co  me  wall  Lewis,  AlcM^nder  Bain,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  others.  Secj  for  ejsiinplef  Polbckj  "  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics," 
pp.  94-951  for  the  following  comparative  outline  {abridged) : 


Theoretical  Politics. 

Theory  of  the  state  (origin,  clasaifica- 
tioii,form5»  sovereignty). 

Theory  of  government  (institutions, 
departments,  order,  defctjse,  tax- 
ation, positive  law}. 

Thecwy  of  tegislation  (objects j  gen- 
eral jurisprudence,  method  and 
sanction,  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration). 

Theory  of  the  state  as  an  artificial 
person  (corporations,  interna- 
tional law). 


Applied  Polittcs, 

A .  The  state  (esdsting  forms). 

B.  Government  (constitutional  law  and 

usage,  parliamentary  systems, 
army  and  navy^  currency  and 
trade), 

C.  Laws  and   legislation  (procedure, 

laws,  courts,  prec^ents,  etc). 


D«  The  state  personified  (diplomacy^ 
peace  and  war,  treaties^  conveo* 
tioDSf  etc.) 


'  For  example,  Amos,  Bagebot  and  Pollock* 
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Term 

'  PoUtic*! 


a  science  or  a  philosophy."  *  In  spite  of  all  objections, 
however,  the  term  "political  science'*  {Siaalswissenschaftf 
science  polUique,  scienza  poliiica)  has  come  to  be  more 
generally  employed  by  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  to 
describe  the  mas^  of  knowledge  derived  from  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  state,  while  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"politics"  is  confined  to  that  of  the  business  or  activity 
which  has  to  do  with  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs  of 
state.' 

Against  the  term  "political  science*'  the  objection  has 
been  urged  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  facts,  since 
there  is  no  single  science  dealing  with  the  state,  but  rather 
a  group  of  related  sciences,  each  concerned  with  particular 
aspects  of  it.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  modern  state  presents 
itself  under  divers  aspects  and  is  capable  of  being  studied 
from  many  different  points  of  view.  The  mass  of  knowl- 
edge relating  to  each  phase  or  aspect  of  the  state  has  de- 
veloped a  history  and  a  dogma  of  its  own  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest.  The  phenomena  of  each  have  become  so 
numerous  and  complex  as  to  create  a  necessity  for  special 
treatment  by  the  investigator.  Thus  the  tendency  has 
been  to  group  them  into  separate  categories  and  treat 
them  as  distinct  sciences*'  The  plural  form,  the  "  political 
sciences,"  therefore  seems  to  correspond  more  nearly  with 
the  facts  and  is  preferred  by  many  writers,  especially  the 


)  McKechnie  defends  the  uie  of  this  term.  He  cndcbcs  the  use  of  the  term 
••political  science'*  for  the  reason  that  it  "often  convey*  the  idea  that  it  ts  merely 
a  study  to  be  entered  upon  m  a  means  to  party  ends,  not  as  a  resolute  endeavor  to 
find  truth  for  its  own  sake/'  The  term  "science  of  poiitica  "  he  finds  iKjually 
objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the  lenn  "science'*  ts  associated  with  togieal  and 
rigorous  methods  of  investigation  and  experiment  applied  to  such  objects  as  they 
are  adapted  to,  while  the  word  "polities''  is  associated  \rith  all  that  is  changeable 
ftnd  contingent  in  the  affairs  of  a  rmtion,  rather  than  with  the  prtnciplc3  of  abaoluie 
and  univemi  truth.    "The  State  and  the  Individual/'  pp. 

■  On  the  use  of  technical  teraas  in  political  science  see  Lewb,  **MetJiods  of  Ob- 
•crvatton  and  Reasoning  in  Potitics,"  vot ch.  4. 

•Compare  on  this  point  Dunning,  *' Political  Theorfis,  Ancient  and  Medieval,** 
p,  XXI,  and  Giddings,  "Principles  of  Sociology/'  ch.  IL 
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French,  who  commonly  speak  of  the  sciences  morales  et 
poliiiqiies.* 

According  to  the  latter  view  a  political  science  is  one  The 
which  is  concerned,  not  necessarily  with  the  state  in  all 
of  its  aspects  or  relations,  but  with  any  particular  phe- 
nomenon of  the  state  or  any  class  of  phenomena  either 
as  a  whole  or  incidentally,  directly  or  indirectly.  Thus 
there  may  be  as  many  political  sciences  as  there  are  con- 
ceivable aspects  or  forms  of  manifestation  of  the  state. 
In  this  sense  sociology,  political  economy,  public  finance^ 
public  law,  diplomacy,  constitutional  history,  may  be 
denominated  political  sciences,  since  they  all  deal  either 
primarily  or  incidentally  with  some  class  of  phenomena 
belonging  to  the  state**  Those  who  maintain  that  the 
singular  form  accords  more  nearly  with  the  facts  argue  that 
in  reality  the  above-mentioned  sciences  are  rather  coordi- 
nate social  sciences  than  independent  political  sciences. 
Thus,  says  one  writer,  in  support  of  this  view,  "The  various 
relations  in  which  the  state  may  be  conceived  may  be  sub- 
divided and  treated  separately,  but  their  connection  is  too 
intimate  and  their  purpose  too  similar  to  justify  their 
erection  into  different  sciences/'^  Without  attempting  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  views, 

'  Among  those  who  have  defended  the  pluml  term  may  be  mentioned  Von  Moki, 
HolUendorffi  Lewis,  Duoning,  and  Giddings.  Von  Mohlj  in  hh**  Geschichte  und 
Utteratur  der  Staal3wis!i«nschafteii, "  published  in  vol.  p.  ii6,  classified 
Ihe  *' political  sciences"  (i)as  general  political  tbcory  {AUgemcine  Staatslehre);  (2) 
as  the  dogmatic  political  sciencesi  including  public  law,  political  etbica,  and  the  att 
ot  poHHcs  {Staatskumt),  including  dipbniacy,  administration,  etc. ;  and  {3)  as  the 
historical  political  sciences,  including  constitutional  history  and  statistics.  Voa 
Mohl's  class-ification  was  adopted  in  substance  by  Franz  HoUzcndorfT  twenly  years 
later  in  his  '*  Principicn  der  Politik"  (pp.  4^).  A  recent  attempt  to  classify  the 
"political  sciences"  has  been  made  by  Von  Mayr  in  hb  "Begriff  und  Gtiedening 
der  Staatswissenschaften"  (1906). 

■  Giddings  even  enumerates  philosophy  as  one  of  the  **poIiticfl!  sciences, "  op,  citf 
p.  S7.  See  also  hb  '*  Province  of  Sodology/'  in  the  **  Annals  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Sdence/*  vol.  I,  p,  66, 

*  Munroe  Smith,  "The  Domain  of  Political  Sdence,"  in  Uie  "  Political  Scient* 
Quarterly/'  voL  I,  p,  5. 
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we  believe  that  either  form  may  be  justified  by  distinguish- 
ing between  political  science  in  its  widest  and  most  general 
sense,  and  the  auxtliaries  or  disciplines  of  that  science, 
employing  the  singular  to  designate  the  former  and  the 
plural  the  latter.*  The  former  is  the  general  science  of  the 
state,  the  state  in  the  aggregate,  the  state  considered  from 
all  points  of  view;  the  latter  are  the  special  or  disciplinary 
sciences  which  deal  with  particular  aspects  or  activities  of 
the  state.  Such  are  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence,  political 
economy,  public  law,  sociology,  political  and  constitutional 
history^,  etc, 

IL   DEFINITION  AND  SCOPE 

It  was  a  saying  of  a  great  Roman  jurist  that  all  defini- 
tions are  dangerous  because  they  never  go  far  enough  and 
are  nearly  always  contradicted  by  the  facts.  The  truth  of 
this  observation  applies  as  well  to  general  propositions  in 
political  science  as  to  those  of  the  civil  law.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  equally  true,  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  noted  political 
writer,  that  "to  obtain  clear  and  precise  definitions  of  the 
leading  terms  is  an  important  achievement  in  all  depart- 
ments of  scientific  inquiry/*'  The  renowned  German 
scholar  Bluntschli  defined  political  science  {Staatswissen- 
schaji)  as  "the  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  state, 
which  endeavors  to  understand  and  comprehend  the  state 
in  its  fundamental  conditions,  in  its  essential  nature,  its 
various  forms  of  manifestation,  its  development.'*  •  Gareis, 

*  See  Jellinek  {op.  cit*^  pp.  5-6),  who  points  out  the  necesstty  of  distinguishing  be* 
tween  the  sdence  ol  the  state  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  including  the  science 
of  iht  taw;  and  the  sciences  of  the  sUte  in  a  stricter  sense  which  may  be  designated 
as  disciplines;  see  aJao  Von  Mayr,  *'Bcgtiff  und  Gliedcrung, "  who  dwell*  upon  the 
same  distinction. 

*  Sidffwick, "  Elements  of  Politics, "  p.  19.  Compare  al«J  Bain,  "Deductive  and 
Inductive  Logic,"  p.  547,  and  Rehm,  **  Allgeraeine  Staatslehre,"  p.  For  further 
jibservations  on  the  value  of  definitions  in  political  science  see  Munroe  Smith  in  the 
••Poliiicat  Sdence  Quarterly/*  vol,  I,  p.  t;  Rowe,  "Problern*  of  PotiUcal  Science,** 
"Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  PoliticaJ  and  Social  Science/'  vol,  X»  p.  i$. 

• "  Allcgemctne  Staatj&lehTc, "  bring  vol.  T  of  his  "Lehre  vom  mod.  Staat,"  p.  16 
Compare  also  Hottzendorff,  **  Principieu  der  Politik,"  p,  iol 
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another  German  writer,  says  "Political  science  considers 
the  state,  as  an  institution  of  power  (Machlumen),  in  the 
totahty  of  its  relations^  its  origin,  its  setting  (land  and 
people),  its  objecti  its  ethical  signification,  its  economic 
problems,  its  life  conditions,  its  financial  side,  its  end,  etc,'** 
Jellinek,  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  European  publicists, 
distinguishes  between  theoretical  political  science  {thei>re* 
HscheSlaatswissmschaftoder  Siaalslekre)  and  applied  politi- 
cal science  (angewandie  oder  prakiische  Staatswissensi^kafi), 
Theoretical  political  science  is  again  subdivided  by  Jellinek 
into  the  generat  theory  of  the  state  {aUgemeine  Siaatslehre) 
and  special  or  particular  theory  of  the  state  {besondere  Staats^ 
lehre).  The  former  has  for  its  purpose  the  study  of  funda* 
mental  principles.  It  considers  the  state  in  itself  and  the 
elements  which  constitute  it;  not  the  phenomena  of  a 
particular  state,  but  the  totality  of  all  the  historico-social 
aspects  in  which  the  state  manifests  itself.  Further* 
more,  the  dual  nature  of  the  state,  that  is,  its  character 
both  as  a  social  phenomenon  and  a  legal  or  juridical  insti- 
tution, furnishes  the  basis  for  still  another  distinction,  to 
wit,  that  between  the  social  doctrine  of  the  state  {soziale 
Siaatslehre)  and  constitutional  political  theory  {Siaats- 
reckislekre) ,  The  former  deals  with  the  state  primarily  as 
a  social  organization,  that  is,  as  a  society  of  individuals 
organized  for  common  ends;  the  latter,  with  the  state  as 
a  concept  of  public  law,  a  juristic  entity  or  legal  phe- 
nomenon,' 

*  *•  AUgemeine  Staatalehre,"  in  Marquardseti's  "Handbuch  des  S^fentlfchen 
Rechts,'*  Elalekungsband,  I,  p.  i.  Zacharia,  one  of  the  early  GermaD  writers  on 
ihe  staiie,  conceived  the  province  of  politicaJ  science  to  be  "  to  set  forth  m  system- 
aUc  order  the  fundametiUl  pritidples  according  to  which  the  state  as  a  whole  is  to 
be  ofganbed  and  the  sovereign  power  e:)0erciscd."  "  Vierdg  Bflcber  vom  Staate/* 
vat  I,  bk.  6,  sec.  i. 

*  See  Jellmek,  "Recht  des  mod,  Staates,"  pp.  9-13.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  subdivided 
the  fludy  ol  potiiical  phenomena  into  the  ** science  of  politics  "  and  the  art  of  politics," 
or  pure  cutd  applied  politico,  the  iattcr  consisting  mainly  of  maxims  of  political  prv> 
ikt.  The  science  of  polilica  he  subdivided  into  three  "principal  departments," 
Tli«  first  bai  to  do  wkh  the  registration  of  political  facts,  gained  by  observation  euid 
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A  succinct  definition  is  that  of  Paul  Janet,  a  distinguished 
French  writer,  who  conceives  political  science  to  be  '*that 
part  of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  foundations  of 
the  state  and  the  principles  of  government/'^  According 
to  Seeley,  "political  science  investigates  the  phenomena 
of  government  as  political  economy  deals  with  wealth, 
biology  with  life,  algebra  with  numbers,  and  geometry 
with  space  and  magnitude/'*  Seeley  points  out  that  as 
most  of  the  commonwealths  of  antiquity  were  city  states, 
ancient  political  science  was  little  more  than  the  science 
of  municipal  government,  a  truth  which  finds  illustration 
in  Aristotle's  treatise  on  ''Politics,"  a  work  practically 
limited  in  its  scope  to  the  consideration  of  such  polities 
only  as  were  city  states*  Modern  political  science  on  the 
other  hand  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  the  science  of  the 
national  country  state  and  is  tending  to  become  the  science 
of  the  world  state.  Furthermore,  says  a  well  known  writer, 
the  modem  requirements  of  territorial  expansion,  repre- 
sentative government,  and  national  unity  have  made  po- 
litical science  not  only  the  science  of  liberty  but  also  the 
science  of  sovereignty.* 

All  of  the  opinions  quoted  above  are  in  substantial 
agreement  on  the  essential  point,  namely,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  state  in  its  varied  aspects  and  relation* 

siudy.  The  second,  whkh  he  denominated  **  positive  or  descriptive  pofitks/*  teaches 
what  "is  involved  in  the  idea  of  potitical  government  and  corresponds  to  ihe  atatical 
branch  of  mechanics.  It  defines  the  clenienta  necessary  lo  constitute  a  government 
and  explains  the  various  forms  without  passing  judgment  on  their  rcltitivc  meTits." 
The  third  "department,*'  which  he  designated  as  ''speculative  poHiit^**  inquire* 
how  certain  forma  of  go%'ernment  or  instituliona  work,  seeks  to  determine  from 
the  observed  facts  and  principle  of  human  nature  iheir  character  and  tcndencyi 
the  operation  of  laws,  etc.  "Methods  of  Observation  and  Rcoaoning  in  PoUUcij" 
vol.  I,  pp.  55-59. 

*  Art.  **  Politique,"  in  Block's  "  Djctionnaire  de  la  Politique/*  vol  II,  p.  577. 
'  **InlTOduction  to  Political  Science,"  p.  18. 

■  Burgcis,  Relation  of  Political  Science  to  History,"  in  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  1896,  vol.  I,  p.  306.  For  another  view  that  liberty  is  on^ 
of  the  "chief  subjects  "of  political  science,  sec  Lieber,  "Civil  Liberty  and  Sell-gpvem- 
matu"  p.  44:  also  fais  "PoUtic&t  Ethics/'  vol.  I»  bk.  U,  ch,  13. 
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ships,  as  distinct  from  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation, 
and  from  al!  private  associations,  though  not  unconnected 
with  them,  constitute  the  subject  of  political  science.  In 
short,  political  science  begins  and  ends  with  the  state. 
In  a  general  way  its  fundamental  problems  include,  first, 
ao  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  state  as  the  highest 
politicai  agency  for  the  realization  of  the  common  ends  of 
society  and  the  formulation  of  fundamental  principle  of 
state  life;  second,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature,  history,  and 
forms  of  political  institutions;  and  third,  a  deduction 
therefrom,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  laws  of  political 
growth  and  development.*  In  the  process  of  evolution 
the  appearance  of  new  political  conditions  may  give  rise 
to  new  problems,  but  upon  close  analysis  they  will  be  seen 
to  be  problems  of  practical  politics  ratlier  than  funda- 
mental problems  of  political  science.* 

The  distinction  betw^een  political  science  (Staatsmissen-  PoUtJoi 
schaft)  and  political  theory  or  political  philosophy  {Staats-  g*'^*p"ii^ 
lehre^  Siaatsphilosophie)  is  generally  observed  by  the  more  pw- 
systematic  writers  on  the  state,  though  a  precise  demarca-  ^'^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  boundary  lines  which  separate  them  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.    Political  philosophy  is  said  to  be  con- 
cerned with  a  theoretical  or  speculative  consideration  of  the 

'  **The  task  of  pglitkal  science,"  aayu  JcUinefe,  "ta  to  study  in  their  fuiidameatal 
Fei&tioDS  ihe  public  powers^  to  e3m.mJne  the  conditions  under  which  they  manilat 
tbemaeJ'reSi  their  end  and  their  effect,  to  investigate  the  state  in  its  inner  nature." 
**  Recbc  des  mod.  Staatcs,'*  pp.  9-10. 

*  TreitachJce,  in  his  briUimt  work,  Politik,"  thu*  stales  the  ppoblean  of  poUticaJ 
Kieace:  "Firsts  it  should  aim  to  determine  from  a  consideration  of  the  actu&l 
woHdcxf  states  Ihe  fundamental  concepts  of  the  state;  ^ond,  it  should  consider 
historically  what  the  people  have  chosen^  what  they  have  created,  and  what  they  have 
■tuined  in  political  life,  and  the  reasons;  and,  third,  through  this  means,  it  should 
detertniric  historical  I  laws  and  moral  impemtivesj*'  vo).  p.  3.  Cf.  also  Wil  lough  hyp 
"The  Naiure  of  the  State,"  p.  38a,  " Generally  speaking/'  says  Willoughby, 
"there  are  three  great  topics  with  which  political  science  has  to  deal :  state,  govern- 
ment, law,**  "  Political  Sctence^asa  University  Stody,"  "  Sewanee  Review/'  July, 
1906,  p.  258.  Sidgwick  divides  thepmhlems  of  political  science  into  two  general 
dIviaiDiis :  those  relating  to  the  organizatiDa  of  the  ttatc  and  those  relating  to  its  bMBt> 
"ElemenU  of  Politics,''  p.  13. 


fundamental  principles  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
materials  and  phenomena  with  which  political  science  has 
to  deal.  It  investigates  the  development  of  political 
thought,  and  inquires  into  the  foundations  of  political  au- 
thority;  it  analyzes,  classifies,  and  forms  judgments  upon 
the  essential  attributes  of  the  state  and  thereby  prepares 
the  way  for  a  true  political  science.  It  is  concerned  rather 
with  generalizations  than  with  particulars,  and  predicates 
essential  qualities  rather  than  accidental  or  unessential 
characteristics.'  Again,  it  is  said  that  while  political  sci- 
ence furnishes  us  with  the  results  of  logical  thinking  upon 
the  nature  and  forms  of  concrete  political  Institutions^ 
political  philosophy  inquires  into  the  foundations  of  the 
first  principles  which  underlie  them.'  A  few  writers  make 
the  distinction  one  mainly  of  teleology,  political  science 
being  concerned  with  what  the  state  ought  to  be,  while 
political  philosophy  considers  the  state  as  it  actually  is.* 
But  this  distinction  is  not  generally  observed, 

m.    IS  THERE  A  SOENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT? 

Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  state  may  under  proper  conditions  be  treated 
as  a  science*  To  this  assumption,  however,  objections 
have  been  raised*  Thus,  it  has  been  asserted  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  subject-matter 

*  Willoughfay,  "  Political  Philosophy"  in  the  "South  AiUmtic  Quarterlf,"  vol  V, 
p.  161 ;  also  an  article  bj  the  same  author  entitled  "The  Value  of  Political  Phi-p 
bsophy,  **  in  the  "  Political  Science  Q^lJ^^te^ly  for  Mfttch,  1900,  See  also  Dunning, 
"Andeni  and  Medieval  Political  Theories,*'  p.  xviL  The  distinction  between 
Staatslehre  and  Staalswissensckap  is  dwelt  upon  and  ejq>lained  by  Rchm  in  his 

AUgemcine  Staatalehret"  p«  and  by  Schmidt  in  hi*  "  Gnmdifigc  der  praktischcQ 
Poliiik/'  pp.  j-j. 

•  Com  pare  on  this  point  Huxley's  distinction  between  a  science  and  a  philosophy 
in  his   Object  and  Scope  of  Philosophy/*  Essays,  vol.  VI,  p.  57. 

"This  is  Sidgwick's  distinction.  Sec  his  *' Elements  of  Politics."  p.  7.  Thia 
opioioti.  however,  is  inconsistent  with  an  ratUer  view  of  Sid^ck  that  political 
acieQce  end^vors  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  so  far  aa  the  constitution  of  govcro^ 
tnent  is  concerned.    **  Development  of  European  Polity/*  p^  a. 
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relating  to  the  state, — a  body  of  material,  says  an  acute 
thinker,  so  rich  and  varied  that,  from  the  beginning,  politi- 
cal science  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  weight  of  its  wealth, 
—  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  rigorous  scientific  methods 
of  investigation.  Political  phenomena,  we  are  told,  are 
characterized  by  uncertainty,  variableness,  and  a  lack  of 
order  and  continuityp*  Much  of  this  objection  is,  however, 
without  weight.  If,  says  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  a  political  science  mean  that  there  is 
no  body  of  rules  from  which  a  prime  minister  may  infallibly 
learn  how  to  command  a  majority,  they  would  be  right  as 
to  the  fact,  but  would  betray  a  rather  inadequate  notion 
of  what  a  science  is.  "There  is,**  he  rightly  concludes,  **a 
political  science  in  the  same  sense  that  there  is  a  science  of 
morals.*'  * 

For  our  purposes  a  science  may  be  described  as  a  fairlyi 


unified  mass  of  knowledge  relating  to  a  single  subject,  | 
acquired  by  systematic  observation,  experience,  or  reason, 
the  facts  of  which  have  been  coordinated ^  systematized, 
and  classified/  The  scientific  method  of  examining  facts 
is  not  peculiar  to  one  class  of  phenomena  nor  to  one  class  of  i 
investigators;  it  is  applicable  to  social  as  well  as  to  physical 
phenomena,  and  we  may  safely  reject  the  claim  that  the 
scientific  frame  of  mind  belongs  exclusively  to  the  physicist 
or  the  naturalist.  Authorities  are  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  state  present  a  certain  connection 

Coin|mi«  Ammt  "The  Sdence  of  Politic*,"  pp.  a-i6.  Comte  denies  the  chdm 
of  **po lilies"  to  be  mnked  as  a  science  because  (i)  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinioa 
jiLtnong  experts  aa  to  its  methods,  principles,  and  conclusions;  (i)  it  lacks  continuity 
ef  development,  and  (3)  it  lacks  the  elements  which  constitute  a  basis  of  pnevisbn. 
■•Positive  Philosophy,"  Eng.  tr.  by  Mardneau,  ed.  of  iS93>  vol.  11,  ch,  3.  j 
' "  History  of  the  Science  of  PoHttca,**  p.  3, 

*  Compare  the  definition  of  "Science*'  in  the  Century  Dictionary  ;  see  also  Lieber, 
**PoUiica]  Ethics,"  voh  I,  p-  17,  "The  classification  of  facts  and  the  format  ion  ol 
abtolule  judgments  upon  the  hmh  of  this  classification,''  says  Pearson,  in  his  "Gmm> 
mmr  of  Science,"  p.  6,  '^essentiatlv  sum  up  the  aim  and  method  of  modem  sdeace." 
Af^n,  he  lays,  "the  classification  of  facts,  the  recognition  of  their  sequence  and  rel- 
»fe  tignific&nce,  is  the  function  of  ^ence." 
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or  sequence  which  is  the  result  of  fixed  laws,  though  less 
immutable^  to  be  sure,  than  those  of  the  physical  world; 
that  these  phenomena  form  pro|>er  subjects  of  scientific 
investigation;  and  that  the  laws  and  principles  deducible 
therefrom  are  susceptible  of  application  to  the  solution  of 
concrete  problems  of  the  state.*  All  that  is  required  to 
give  a  scientific  character  to  the  study  of  political  phe- 
nomena is  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  plan  or  systeni,  with  due  regard  to  the  relaj 
tions  of  cause  and  effect,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable, 
and  in  conformity  with  certain^ well-recognized  rules  of 
scientific  investigation.' 

The  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  is  in  favor  of  this  ^ 
proposition.  Aristotle  described  **pohtics"  as  the  master 
science  in  the  highest  sense  *  and  in  practice  he  applied 
scientific  methods  to  his  study  of  Greek  polities.  The 
Germans  have  done  more  than  any  other  group  of  scholars, 
by  their  profound  researches  and  discriminating  analytical 
methods,  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  a  science.  Holtzen- 
dorff,  one  of  the  most  systematic  of  the  German  writers, 
ably  defended  the  claim  of  politics  to  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
**With  the  enormous  growth  of  knowledge/*  he  said,  *'it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  sum  total  of  all  the  experiences, 
phenomena,  and  knowledge  respecting  the  state  may  be 
brought  together  under  the  collective  title  of  pQlitical 
science"  (Staatswissenschaft),*  This  is  the  view  of  Von 
Mohl,  Bluntschii,  Jellinek,  Ratzenhofer,  Treitschke,  Sir  G, 
C.  Lewis,  Sidgwick,  Lieber,  Woolsey,  Burgess,  Willoughby 
and  other  systematic  writers  on  the  state.  II  y  a  done 
une  science  d€  Vital'*  says  Janet,  *'non  pas  de  lei  ou  iel  Hat 
en  parHculier^  mats  de  Vilat  en  giniralt  considSrS  dans  sa 

*  Compare  on  this  point  J,  S.  Mill,  '^System  of  Logic,**  p,  549, 
""Wliether  Ihere  is  a  'political  science,*"  says  Huxley,  '* depends  on  whether 
my  mtioiml  pnndples  can  be  found  to  regtilate  the  form  o£  constitutions,  the  dctef* 
mination  of  the  sphere  of  the  state,  which  make  a  complete  and  »ysteniatlced  bcm&cki 
ef  koowtedg^  clearly  formulated  Ukd  uodeistood  in  their  mutual  reladons." 
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nature^  ses  his,  et  dans  ses  principales  formes.'*^    We  must, 
conclude,  thereforep  that  both  reason  and  the  weight  of  au- 
thority justify  the  claim  of  politics  to  the  rank  of  a  true 
science.     It  renders  practical  service  by  deducing  sound  j 
principles  as  a  basis  for  wise  political  action  and  by  expos- 
ing the  teachings  of  a  false  political  philosophy,'    As  a 
science  it  falls  short,  of  course,  of  the  degree  of  perfection  \ 
attained  by  the  physical  sciences,  for  the  reason  that  the  | 
facts  with  which  it  deals  are  more  complex  and  the  causes 
which  influence  social  phenomena  are  more  difficult  of  con-  i 
trol  and  are  perpetually  undergoing  change.'    On  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  results  with  the  samej 
exactness  and  precision  possible  in  the  physical  sciences,  a 
fully  developed  science  of  the  state  must  of  necessity  re- 
main always  an  ideal*    As  yet  it  is  still  probably  the  most 
incomplete  and  undeveloped  of  all  the  social  sciences.* 


IV.   THE  METHODS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Having  endeavored  to  show  that  the  study  of  political  Limjtt 
phenomena  may  under  certain  conditions  acquire  the  char-  J^'^Jj 
acter  of  a  science,  we  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
cesses  and  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done.    First  of 
all,  however,  we  must  note  the  limitations  and  difficulties 

'  **Hi*tcifi«  de  Ta  Science  politique/'  etc,»  vol  I,  p,  Ixxv, 

'  **Thus/'  says  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  "'political  science  must  and  docs  «i»t,  if  it 
mtm  onlv  for  the  refutation  of  absurd  political  theories  and  projects/'  *'  History  of 
liw  Science  of  Poliiica,"  p.  4. 

•  Cmap&Tt  on  this  poim  Mill,  ''System  of  Logic,"  p.  549;  and  Ritchie, **Sttjdici 
In  PoUtkaJ  and  Social  Ethics,*'  p.  106. 

•  Euckle,  in  his  **  History  of  Civilization,"  written  in  1S57,  declared  that^  "fo  the 
present  atate  of  knowledge  polilica  so  far  from  being  a  science  is  one  of  the  most 
faackwvd  ol  ftU  the  arts  *  (vol.  1,  p.  361),  Buckle^  however,  did  not  deny  the  po4ii- 
billlf  of  A  political  science:  what  be  lamented  was  that  so  little  attention  had  been 
pvea  to  the  study  of  the  ^te,  that  as  a  systematic  branch  of  knowledge  it  was  too 
crude  and  undeveloped  to  be  considered  a^s  a  science.  Of  the  same  opinion  was  Mill, 
who  wrote  in  t34j,  '*lt  in  accordingly  but  of  yesterday  thiit  the  concept  of  a  political 
4K  social  science  has  existed  anywhere  hut  in  the  mind  of  here  and  there  an  isolated 
iluiiker^  ^eralty  very  ill  pa^pared  for  the  realization."  "System of  Logic,"  p.  547. 
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under  which  scientific  investigation  of  political  phe- 
nomena must  of  nece^ity  be  conducted.  The  materia)  with 
which  the  political  scientist  has  to  deal  is  very  different 
from  that  with  which  the  investigator  in  the  physical 
sciences  is  concerned,  being  of  such  a  character  as  not 
to  permit  of  the  use  of  artificial  contrivances  or  appara- 
tus  for  increasing  or  guiding  our  powers  of  observation 
or  for  registering  results.  Not  only  must  the  investigator 
work  without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  aids,  but  he  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  with  which 
political  science  deals  do  not  follow  one  another  according 
to  invariable  laws  of  sequence,  but  rather  at  indeterminate 
interv^als,  constituting,  as  a  noted  writer  observes,  an 
interminable  and  perpetually  varying  series.*' '  There  is 
an  essential  difference  between  physical  and  social  phe- 
nomena. The  facts  of  history  and  social  life  cannot  be 
reproduced  at  our  volition  and  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment with  a  view  to  determining  what  is  best  under  a  given 
set  of  circumstances*  Social  facts  never  recur  at  regular 
intervals  as  the  manifestations  of  general  forces,  but  rather 
as  the  actions  of  certain  individuals.  The  facts  of  natural 
science  are  susceptible  of  evaluation;  they  are  governed  by 
uniform  and  invariable  laws.  Each  particle  of  matter 
is  identical  with  every  other  of  its  own  kind.  An  atom  of 
carbon  or  a  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  different  from 
any  other  atom  or  molecule,  but  the  units  of  the  social  or- 
ganism may  differ  infinitely  from  one  another.  There  are 
no  general  and  invariable  laws  governing  social  phenomena. 
Those  which  have  been  postulated  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  some  modern  sociologists  are  but  vague  and 
glittering  generalities. 

Not  until  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
did  the  phenomena  of  the  state  come  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  a  proper  field  for  scientific  investigation, 

*  Geor^  Comcwall  Lewis,  "MHbods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics," 
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since  which  time  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
enriched  by  the  investigations  of  many  scholars,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Von  Halle r,  Von  Mohl,  Waitz, 
Zacharia,  Holtzendorff,  and  Bluntschli  in  Germany; 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  De  Tocquevillej  and  Laboulaye  in 
France;  Locke,  Bentham,  Paley,  Lewis,  Brougham,  Austin, 
Mill,  Seeley,  and  Sidgwick  in  England;  and  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Woolsey,  and  Lieber  in  America.  Among  those 
who  have  made  special  contributions  to  the  methodology 
of  political  science  Auguste  Comte,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Alex- 
ander Bain,  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  deserve  partic- 
ular mention/  Comje  conceived  the  principal  methods 
for  the  scientific  study  of  social  phenomena  to  be  three  in 
number,  namely,  observation,  experiment,  and  comparison.' 
Mill  recognized  four  methods :  the  chemical  or  experi- 
mental, the  geometrical  or  abstract,  the  physical  or  coxiz 
Crete  deductive,  ahd'tlie  historical  method,  the  first  two  of 
which  he  considered  to  be  false  methods,  the  last  two,  the 
true  ones."  Bluntschli  considered  the  true  methods  of 
political  investigation  to  be  the  philosophical  and  the  his- 
torical.* A  recent  French  writer  who  has  devoted  a  volume 
to  the  subject  of  methodology  in  political  science  recognizes 
six  possible  lines  of  investigation:  first,  the  sociological; 
second,  the  comparative;  third,  the  dogmatic;  fourth,  the 
juridical;  fifth,  the  method  of  good  sense  {du  bon  sens) ;  and, 
sixth,  the  historical.*    Other  writers  dwell  upon  what  they 

*  Jelliriek  observes  that  in  the  literature  of  political  methodology  the  greatest  con* 
fusion  reigns.  Many  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  he  says,  have  not  been  con- 
scious of  the  difficulties  &nd  have  not  learned  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  error  by  con- 
founding fantasies  and  analogies  with  reaJ  truths.  "  Recht  des  mod.  Staates/' 
p.  24'  For  an  examination  of  the  literature  and  a  diacuiasbn  of  the  subject  of  the 
metbodoTo^  of  political  science,  see  Jelltnek^  op.  cit.^  bk.  I,,  ch.  2. 

'  "Positive  Philosophy"  (tr.  by  Martineau)*  vol.  IT,  pp.  79-91.  Comte  conceived 
an  ultimate  fourth  method,  the  historical,  to  be  applied  only  in  the  investigation  of  the 
most  complex  social  phenomena.  Compare  also  McKearie,  "Introduction  to  Sodal 
Pbikrtophy.*'  p.  14. 

■  ''System  of  Loj^'c,"  pp.  550-587.     *  "  Allgemeine  Stiuitslehre,"  bk.  I,  ch,  II. 

*  DesladdrESf La  Crise  de  la  Science  politique  et  le  Probl^me  de  la  M^thode." 
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are  pleased  to  call  the  biological  and  psychological  methods. 
Without  considering  each  of  these  in  turn  we  may  observe 
thatsome  of  them  are  hardly  applicable  to  the  study  of  politi- 
cal phenomena,  while  others  are  nothing  more  than  particular 
forms  of  the  comparative  method  —  a  method  so  broad  as 
to  comprehend  the  processes  of  accumulation,  arrangement,  i 
classification,  coordination^  elimination,  and  deduction,  " 

We  may  well  question  the  claim  of  the  experimental 
method  to  a  rightful  place  in  the  methodology  of  politi- 
cal science  because,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  nature 
of  society  is  such  that  it  cannot  very  well  be  made  an 
object  of  artificial  experimentation.  ''We  cannot,"  says 
Sir  George  C,  Lewis,  *' treat  the  body  politic  as  a  corpus 
vile  and  vary  its  circumstances  at  our  pleasure  for  the  sake 
only  of  ascertaining  abstract  truth.  We  cannot  do  inl 
politics  what  the  experimenter  does  in  chemistry.  We 
cannot  try  how  the  substance  is  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature, by  burning,  by  dissolution  in  liquids,  by  combina- 
tion with  other  chemical  agents,  and  the  like.  We  cannot 
take  a  portion  of  the  community  in  our  hands  as  the  king 
of  Brobdignag  took  Gulliver,  view  it  in  different  aspects 
and  place  it  in  different  positions  in  order  to  solve  social 
problems  and  satisfy  our  speculative  curiosity/'  *  If  the 
chemist  wishes  to  study  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  cer- 
tain substances,  he  can  create  by  artificial  processes  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  investigation  and  exclude  disturbing 
agencies.  He  may  isolate  the  phenomenon  with  which  he 
deals  and  expose  it  to  certain  selected  influences,  leaving 
the  surrounding  medium  unchanged.  But  if  the  political 
scientist  wishes  to  experiment  with  democracy,  for  in- 
stance, he  cannot  select  a  state  at  will,  introduce  his  democ- 
racy and  wait  for  determinate  results.  He  will  find  him- 
self powerless  to  exclude  extraneous  influences,  such»  for 
example,  as  famines,  commercial  crises,  insurrections,  or 


^  ''Methods  of  Ob$erva.u*on  and  Rcasonia^  in  PoUtics.'^  vol.  I,  pp.  164,-165, 
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Other  happenings  which  might  destroy  the  results  of  the 
experiment.* 

But  while  scientific  experimentation,  as  the  term  is 
employed  in  the  physical  sciences,  is  inapplicable  to  the 
study  of  politics,  practical-  experiments,  the  experimmta 
fructifera  of  Bacon,  are  being  constantly  made,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously*  It  is  true^  as  Comte  points  out, 
that  political  experimentation  really  takes  place  whenever 
the  regular  course  of  state  life  undergoes  conscious  or  un- 
conscious change.'  Government,  of  necessity,  is  constantly 
trying  experiments  on  the  community*'  Indeed  the  whole 
life  of  the  state  is  a  succession  of  activities  which,  in  a  sense, 
are  experimental  in  character.  The  enactment  of  every 
new  law,  the  establishment  of  every  new  institution,  the 
inauguration  of  every  new  policy,  is  experimental  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  regarded  merely  as  provisional  and  tentative 
until  experience  has  proved  its  fitness  to  become  perma- 
nent* By  observing  the  operation  of  a  new  law  or  a  new 
policy  and  then  enlarging  or  diminishing  its  scope  as  expe- 
rience suggests  modification,  the  legislature  is  able  to  adapt 
its  pro\^sions  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  community. 
The  process  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  whose  pur- 
pose is  not  the  ascertainment  of  a  general  truth  —  not 
txperimenia  lucifera  —  but  experiments  for  the  putpose 
of  testing  and  improving  the  institution. 

The  so-called  sociological  method  considers  the  state  TboSo- 
primarily  as  a  social  organism,  whose  component  parts  are 
individuals,  and  seeks  to  deduce  its  qualities  and  attributes 
from  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  the  men  composing  it* 
It  seeks  to  interpret  the  life  of  the  state  by  applying  to  it 
the  theory  of  evolution  in  the  same  way  that  the  growth 

'  Compare  Bain,  ''Deductive and  Inductive  Logic,"  p,  5O3, 
■  ••Positive  Philosophy,"  vol.  II,  p.  S3. 

'  Lewis,  cp.  tit.,  vdL  I,  p.  173.   *'  If  by  an  experimentftl  science/^  observes  Lewis^ 
"we  mean  a  science  which  admits  of  scientific  experiments,  of  expert meim  hu^i/eraf 
poiUics  h  not  an  e3t  pen  mental  science;  byt  if  we  mean  a  science  founded  on 
Ation  a.nd  cxptnence,  politics  is  an  expenmeJatat  science."    Op,  ciL,  p. 


of  the  Individual  is  explained  by  evolution.  Closely  akin 
to  the  sociological  methcMj  is  the  biological,  which  attribute!: 
to  the  state  the  attributes  of  a  living  organism  and  which 
attempts  to  define  and  classify  its  separate  parts,  to  de- 
scribe  its  structure  in  the  nomenclature  of  anatomy,  and  to 
differentiate  and  analyze  its  functions  an<l  trace  its  life^ 
processes  according  to  the  methods  and  tci  iiiiiiology  of  the 
'Violri^ical  sciences^  Among  those  who  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  organized  society  from  the 
sociological  and  biological  points  of  view  may  be  men- 
tioned Auguste  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  the  Austrian 
scholars  Gumplowicz  and  Schaffle,  and  the  French  writers 
Durkheim,  De  Greef,  Fouille^,  and  Letourneau,  and  the 
Russian  Lilienfeld.  Comte  in  this  study  of  society 
dwells  at  length  upon  what  he  calls  *' social  physics"  and 
''social  physio  ogy/'*  Spencer,  who  was  deeply  infatu* 
ated  with  the  biological  analogy,  drew  a  striking  par- 
allel between  the  social  and  animal  organisms,  pointing 
out  that  each  possessed  a  "sustaining  system/*  a  "dis- 
tributing system"  and  a  "regulating  and  expending 
system/'  ' 

The  first  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  sociological  and 
biological  theories  is  that  they  are  not  so  much  methods  of^^ 
investigation  as  points  of  view  from  which  the  state  may  be^^ 
je5nsidered.  Tlie  biological  method  rests  mainly  upon 
analogyHlnstead  of  upon  real  similarity  in  essentials,  It 
requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  body  politic  and  the  human  organism  is  at  ^ 

*  •*  Positive  Philosophy,  ed»  of  fS6S,  pp,  For  an  identification  of  aodo^^f 
lo^ca]  and  biological  laws  see  an  article  by  M.  Novicow,  Annates  I'lmt.  de 
Sociologie,"  1897,  p.  79.  For  a  discussion  of  the  so-called  sociological  method  sec 
Deslandres,  &p.  ciL^  p.  53  et  seq.\  Worms,  ** Revue  int.  de  Sociologie,"  18^3,  p-'ia; 
GumplowicjE,  *' Sociologie  und  PoUtik,"  also  his  *' Socioloffische  Staatsidee";  Durk- 
heim,'*Les  R^tes  de  la  Method e  aonologtque ' * ;  De  Greef,  *'Le»  Loi*  Bociolo- 
giques";  and  Fouillei^ ""La  Science  sociale  contemporaine/*  ch,  Tlh 

*  Stt  his  ''PrinjclplM  dt  Saciolpgy,"  vol.  I,  chs.  7,  S,  and  9.  For  a.tt  Ingefibv* 
aitempt  to  itace  |he  resemblances  betweeti  natur&l  science  aJld  political  •dencs'. 
see  Gumplowicz,  ''Altgemeine  Staatsrecht,- '  ^tu  I, 
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best  only  superficial,  that  the  laws  of  growth  and  change 
which  govern  the  one  are  inapplicable  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  other,  and  that  little  or  nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  dwelling  upon  the  analogy.  - 

Essentially  the  same  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  Th« 
so-called  psychological'  method,  which  in  recent  years  has  S'^^^T 
been  overexploited  by  a  certain  class  of  writers^  mostly 
French,  who  haveattempted  to  explain  social  phenomena  and 
^interpret  social  institutions  through  psychological  laws.' 

A  method  of  treatment  which  enjoys  great  favor  among  The 
German  political  writers  and  to  a  less  degree  among  the  i^JJ 
French  is  the  juristic  or  juridical  method.'  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  method^  according  to  Jellinek,  to  "determine  the 
content  of  the  rules  of  public  law  and  to  deduce  therefrom 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead/*  It  regards  political 
raence  as  a  science  of  legal  norms  {SiaaUrechishhre)  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  science  of  the  state  as  a  social 
organism  {Saziale  Siaaislekre) .  It  conceives  the  relations 
of  the  state  always  as  *'offentliche  Verhaltnhse^'  political 
concepts  as  ^* Rechishegriffe''  and  describes  the  constitution 
and  activiti^  of  the  state  only  in  terms  of  their  ^'rechilicke 
NaiurJ*  In  short,  it  treats  society,  not  as  a  social  phe- 
nomenon, but  as  a  purely  juridical  regime,  an  ensemble  of 
public  law,  rights,  and  obligations^  founded  on  a  system  of 

'  See  an  article  by  Lilienfeld,  entitled  "  Y  a-t^U  um  lot  de  PivoiuiUn  4€S  /ctrmet 
p0liiiqm€9  f*'  in  the  Annales  de  Vlnst.  de  Sociologie/'  1S95,  pp,  335-346.  For  % 
negative  view  see  aa  article  by  Starke  in  the  sanie  journal  in  the  year  1896. 

'  Tot  a  defense  of  the  psychological  method  in  the  study  of  the  scxiat  science 
tet  an  anicle  by  M.  Beudant,  in  the  "Revue  du  Droit  public,"  iSq6,  vol.  V,  pp. 
434-456.  Bcudant's  views  are  criticised  by  Worma  {ibtd.^  vol.  VI,  pp,  66-70) 
and  the  lattcr's  reply  b  in  turn  answered  by  Beudant  (ihid.f  pp.  46^^475).  See  also 
Le  Bon,  **U>iB  psychologiques de  TEvolution  des  Peuples";  Baldwin,  "Psycbobgy 
of  Soda!  Organization*'  in  the  "Psychojogical  Review,"  vol.  XIV,  p.  48a ,  Ward, 
•* Psychic  Factor  of  Civilization,"  p.  399;  Tarde,  "Lois  de  I'lmitation,"  especially 

•See  Georg  Meyer,  "The  Beveloptnent  of  Political  Science  in  the  German 
C7nii«ESities"  in  Leiis,  "Die deutschcn  Universitilen,"  vol  I;  also  Jellinek,  *■  Recht 
da  mad,  Slaateg/'  bk.  I,  ch,  2,  tit.  6  (I>ic  juristische  Methode  in  der  Staatslehre)« 
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 pure  logic  and  reason/   The  state  as  an  organism  of  growth 

and  development,  however,  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  consideration  of  those  extra-legal  and  social  forces  which 
lie  back  of  the  constitution  and  which  are  responsible  for 
many  of  its  actions  and  reciprocal  reactions.  Any  view, 
therefore,  which  conceives  the  state  merely  as  an  institu- 
tion of  public  law  is  as  narrow  and  fruitless  as  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  which  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  considers 
it  merely  as  a  moral  entity.* 
Th«cam-  The  Comparative  method,  first  employed  by  Aristotle, 
•utbod  later  by  Montesquieu  and  still  more  recendy  by  De  Tocque- 
viUe,  Laboulaye,  Bryce,  and  others,  aims  through  the  study 
of  existing  polities  or  those  which  have  existed  in  the  past 
to  assemble  a  definite  body  of  material  from  which  the 
investigator  by  selection,  comparison,  and  elimination  may 
discover  the  ideal  types  and  progressive  forces  of  political 
histor>^  Only  those  states  which  are  contemporaneous  in 
point  of  time,  as  Jellinek  remarks,  and  which  have  a  com- 
mon historical  basis  {Baden)  and  common  historical  politi- 
cal and  social  institutions  may  be  compared  with  advan- 
tage. The  comparative  method,  observes  M,  Saleitles,  a 
noted  French  publicist,  discovers  the  "general  current" 
which  runs  through  the  whole  body  of  constitutions  and 
upon  which  experience  has  set  the  stamp  of  approval.  "Ce 
courant  giniral,'*  he  declares,         le  dScomre  par  Pilude 

^ "  Reche  dcs  mod,  Siaates,"  p.  49.  For  more  detailed  studies  of  the  JundicaJ 
metliod  see  Jellinek,  ''System  der  subjekiiven  dfTenUicben  Rechte/'  p.  jr  ei  j«f 
and  Deslandres,  ap^  ciL  Sec  also  Michoudf  ^^Th^rie  FciroTinalit^  morale/' 
An  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  the  juridical  method  found  in  Laband'a 
brilliant  study  of  the  Ccrmau  Em^pire.  *'Staatsrecht  des  deutachen  Relcliea.'^  This 
method,  as  Laband  states  it  in  the  preface  to  his  treatise,  is  that  of  ''analysis  of  public 
law  relations,  the  establishment  of  the  juristic  nature  of  the  state,  the  discovery  of  gen- 
«mt  superior  juridical  principles  and  the  deduction  therefrom  of  conclusions."  For 
a  juristic  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  state  see  his  statement  regarding  the  natura 
cf  the  German  Empire  in  tlie  preface  to  his  work. 

'  For  ;i  criticism  of  the  juridical  method  see  Deslatidres,  ep.  cit ^  pp,  io8|  115. 
For  a  defense  of  it  see  Combothecra^  **  La  Conception  juridique  de  I'Elal,'*  aod  SftH- 
polos,  *'  La  D^ocralie  ct  rfilcctiou  Proponiotinelle," 
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criiique  de  chacune  des  Ugidations  itranghres  envisagees  au 
p&irU  de  vue  ^commiqm  ei  social,  le  recherche  des  points  de 
cmtaci  smcepiibles  de  cortespondre  a  un  cotirani  d'&volutwn 
commun  h  plmieurs  pays,  la  determination  d'un  ou  de 
plusieurs  types  juridiques  vers  lesquels  doive  sorienter  la 
politique  juridique  des  diffirents  pays  a  itat  social  sensible- 
ment  similaire.*'  *  The  danger  of  the  comparative  method 
lies  in  the  liability  to  error  to  which  it  is  susceptible  in 
practice,  since,  in  the  effort  to  discover  general  principles, 
the  diversity  of  condidonsj  due  to  different  circumstances, 
such  as  the  temperament  and  genius  of  the  people,  economic 
and  social  conditions,  moral  and  legal  standards,  political 
training  and  experience,  are  apt  to  be  ignored  or  overlooked. 

J.  S*  Mill  has  undertaken  to  show  that  the  comparative 
method  may  assume  several  forms,  the  "most  perfect"  of 
which  is  the  process  of  difference  by  which  two  politiei  iden- 
tical in  every  particular  except  one  are  compared  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  effect  of  the  differing  factor.  Thus 
two  states  are  compared  which  are  similar  as  regards  their 
natural  wealth,  legal  systems,  racial  conditions,  etc.,  but 
one  of  which  maintains  a  restrictive  trade  system.  If, 
therefore,  one  is  found  to  be  prosperous  and  the  other  not, 
a  general  conclusion  is  postulated  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  restrictive  commercial  policies  upon  the  national  pros- 
perity. The  method  of  indirect  difference  compares  two 
classes  of  "  instances  which  agree  in  nothing  but  the  pres- 
ence  of  a  factor  on  the  one  side  and  its  absence  on  the 
other.  Thus  one  state  which  maintains  a  protective  system 
may  be  compared  with  two  or  more  states  which  have  noth- 
ing in  common  but  a  free  trade  policy.  By  the  method  of 
agreement  two  polities  wholly  different  with  the  exception  of 
two  common  factors  may  be  compared.  Thus  two  states 
agreeing  in  no  particular  except  in  having  a  restrictive  trade 
system  and  m  being  prosperous  are  compared  with  a  view 

*  "Conception  et  Objet  de  k  Science  du  Dcoit  compart,''  in  '*  Le  BLtUetin  de  k 
Sod£ti  l%iiltttive  compared  "  for  190a. 
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to  establishing  a  connection  between  the  restrictive  policy 
and  the  prosperity.  Like  the  method  of  difference,  it  is 
inadequate  because  its  results  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
extraneous  circumstances,  or,  as  Bain  says,  by  a  "plurality 
of  causes  with  an  intermixture  of  effects/' ' 

What  is  really  a  particular  form  of  the  comparative 
method  is  the  historical  method,  for  the  facts  relating  to 
past  polities  have  little  value  for  political  science  until  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  several  processes  of  treatment 
which,  as  stated  above,  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  term comparison."  It  is  almost  a  commonplace 
to-day  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  historical  study  as  a  basis 
for  the  scientific  investigation  of  political  institutions 
which  have  historical  backgrounds*  They  can  be  fully 
comprehended  only  through  a  knowledge  of  their  past; 
how  they  have  developed,  how  they  have  become  what 
they  are  and  to  what  extent  they  have  responded  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  destined.'  The 
maxim  that  constitutions  grow  instead  of  being  made 
would  have  no  meaning  apart  from  this  truth.  The  his- 
torical method,  says  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  seeks  an  ejc- 
planation  of  what  institutions  are  and  are  tending  to  be, 
more  in  the  knowledge  of  what  they  have  been  and  how  they 
came  to  be  what  they  are,  than  in  the  analysis  of  them  as 
they  stand."*  It  brings  :n  review  the  great  political 
movements  of  the  past,  traces  the  organic  development  of 
the  national  life,  inquires  into  the  growth  of  political  ideas 
from  their  inception  to  their  realization  in  objective  in- 
stitutions, discovers  the  moral  idea  as  revealed  in  history 
and  thereby  points  out  the  way  of  progress,*  M .  Deslandres, 

*  "  Deductive  and  Indyctivc  Logic/*  p,  565,  Sidgwick  is  a.a  ardent  believer  ^'n  the 
comparative  method.  "  Political  science/-  be  says,  *'aiim  at  bringing  together  foi 
comparison  societies  similar  in  their  political  chitmcteri»tics,  however  widety  sepft 
rated  in  time,"   *'  Development  of  European  Polity,"  p.  3. 

*  For  %  discussion  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  histoncft]  method,  sec  Jellinelc 
cii.^  ch.  2,  tit.  5.  ■  *'  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,"  p.  1 1, 

« Compare  Btuntschti,  *'Altg^melae  Staalakhre,"  bL  I,  ch.  i- 
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in  his  workj  "La  Crise  de  la  Science  politique  et  le  Probleme 
de  la  M^thode/'  concludes  his  study  of  the  whole  problem 
of  methodology  with  the  following  estimate  of  the  his- 
torical method:  ''Puis,  si  fai  fait  appel  h  plusimrs  dis- 
ciplines pour  consiUmr  la  miihode  de  la  science  politique, 
fai  mis  tani  au  premier  rang  Vhistoife.  Ce  sont  done  des 
Uudes  d^kistoire  consiiiuiionnelle,  que  fappelle  de  tons  mes 
v€mXt  et  vers  lesguelles  je  voudrais  orienier  ceux  qui  compren- 
neni  que  la  science  politique  est  faite  pour  la  vie.  Car  Vhis- 
toire,  c*est  la  science  de  la  me  et  c*est  Vilhneni  solide,  sans 
laquelle  la  science  politique  ne  peut  etre  que  fragile  et  hasar^ 
dmser^ 

What  Professor  Seeley  calls  the  "irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  mix  up  what  ought  to  be  with  what  is'*  finds  an 
illustration  in  the  ideas  of  Sidgwick  and  Pollock  (which 
were  also  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle)^  according  to 
which  the  main  object  of  political  science  is  the  discovery  of 
the  perfect  or  ideal  state.  To  realize  this  purpose,  political 
science  must  first  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  end  of  the 
state,  and  having  satisfactorily  answered  this  questionf  must 
ascertain  what  institutions  and  laws  are  best  adapted  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  Seeley  criticises  this  method  as  un- 

*  p.  356-  A  l«s  favorable  opinion  of  the  tiistoncal  method  is  held  by  Sidgwick, 
vho  mainuins  that  the  primary  aim  of  political  science  is  to  determine  what  ought 
|o  &^  so  far  as  the  constitution  and  aclion  of  government  are  concerned  and  that  this 
end  caAttot  be  discovered  by  a  historica]  study  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  govern^ 
mcnt.  "I  do  not  think/*  he  says,  "that  this  historical  method  is  the  one  to  be  primarily 
used  in  attempting  to  find  reasoned  soluiions  of  the  problems  of  practical  politics." 
Si(%w'ck,  however,  concedes  that  the  historical  methcxl  has  a  place  in  the  science  of 
the  state,  "By  means  of  it,*'  he  says,  "  we  can  ascertain  the  laws  of  pratrtical  e  voludon 
and  thus  forecast,  though  dimly,  the  future.  From  it  we  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
limits  within  which  any  practicable  ideal  is  confined  and  the  kind  of  society  and  cir- 
cumstances for  which  the  pob'tical  institutions  of  the  future  will  have  to  be  adapted/* 
'*  Lastly,"  he  says,  "  we  mm  learn,  partially  at  least,  which  of  the  elements  and  char- 
acterisdcs  ci(  our  own  political  society  are  likely  to  increase  and  become  more  itnpor* 
tanl  as  time  passes  and  which  are  likely  to  decrsise  and  become  less  imporlanL" 
"Development  of  European  Polity,"  p.  also  "Elements  of  Politics,"  pp.  7-14.  Cf, 
niso  Montague,  **  Limits  of  Individual  Lilitriy,'*  p,  S3,  who  says,  "The  true  method  is 
Uiie  htstoricaL  »  ,  ^   History  alone  can  supply  the  material  for  a  icience  of  society/' 
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natural  and  fruidess.  Instead  of  beginning  with  an  inquirer 
into  the  purpose  of  the  state  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
best  state,  he  would  proceed,  first,  with  classif3dng  the  states 
which  he  wished  to  study;  second,  with  analyzing  the  struc- 
ture of  a  particular  state  and  distinguishing  the  functions 
of  its  several  organs;  third,  with  tracing  its  growth  and 
development,  noting  any  abnormal  conditions  in  its  life 
history;  and,  fourth,  with  philosophizing  upon  the  nature 
of  the  state  in  general.  The  vast  mass  of  facts  collected 
by  different  observers  must  be  subjected  to  rigid  scientific 
tests.  "We  must,"  he  says,  "think,  reason,  generalize,  de- 
fine, and  distinguish;  we  must  also  collect,  authenticate, 
and  investigate.  If  we  neglect  the  first  process,  we  shall 
accumulate  facts  to  little  purpose,  because  we  shall  have  no 
test  by  which  to  distinguish  facts  which  are  important 
from  those  which  are  unimportant;  and,  of  course,  if  we 
neglect  the  second  process,  our  reasonings  will  be  baseless 
and  we  shall  but  weave  scholastic  cobwebs."  * 


v.   RELATION  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  TO  OTHER  SCIENCES* 

Th»  "Ai-  Political  science  is  not  the  only  science  which  deals  with 
men  in  organized  society,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  state 

Sctanct  manifests  itself  under  the  forms  of  a  social  as  well  as  a  po- 
litical organism  and  indeed  is  not  without  a  psychical  and 
a  physical  element.  Although  an  autonomous  science  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  a  mere  discipline  of  some  other 
science,  it  does  not  stand  entirely  unrelated  to  other 
sciences  any  more  than  the  state  stands  isolated  in  the 
universe  of  phenomena.  We  can  no  more  understand 
political  science,  as  the  science  of  the  totality  of  state 

*  "Introduction  to  Political  Sdcncc,"  p.  19. 

*  For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  this  subject  than  is  giren  in  the  present 
chapter  see  two  articles  by  the  writer  entitled  "The  Relations  of  Political  Sdence,  " 
in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Sociology  "  for  November,  1906 ;  and  "The  Relation  ol 
Political  Sdence  and  Ethics,"  in  the  **  International  Journal  of  Ethics  "  lor  January, 
1907. 
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phenomena,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  allied  sciences 
or  disciplines,  than  we  can  comprehend  biology  without 
chemistry*  or  mechanics  without  mathematics.*  Paul  Janet, 
a  noted  French  writer,  has  well  said  that  poHtical  science  is 
"closely  connected  with  political  economy  or  the  science  of 
wealth;  with  law,  either  natural  or  positive,  which  occu- 
pies itself  principally  with  the  relations  of  citizens  one  to 
another;  with  history,  which  furnishes  the  facts  of  which 
it  has  need;  with  philosophy,  and  especially  with  morals, 
which  gives  to  it  a  part  of  its  principles/*  ^  Other  writers, 
like  Jellinek,  have  treated  geography,  physical  anthro- 
pology, ethnology,  psychology,  and  ethics  as  among  the 
studies  auxiliary  to  political  science/  Formerly  there 
was  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  and  emphasize  to  their 
common  detriment  the  independence  of  each  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to  accen* 
tuate  the  relations  instead  of  the  diiferences.  In  this  con- 
nection Sidgwick  has  aptly  remarked  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  any  department  of  knowledge  or  inquiry  to  understand 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  its  relation  to  other  sciences  and 
to  see  clearly  what  elements  of  its  reasonings  it  has  to  take 
from  them  and  what  in  its  turn  it  may  claim  to  give 
them.* 

First  of  all,  poUticat  science  touches  at  many  points  itetfttioQ 
sociology,  which  may  be  described  as  the  fundamental  ^ 
social  science.    As  has  been  well  said,  the  political  is  em- 
bedded in  the  social,  and  if  political  science  remains  distinct 
from  sociology,  it  will  be  because  the  breadth  of  the  field 
calls  for  the  specialist,  and  not  because  there  are  any  well- 

'Comp&retfic  ^ews  of  JetUnck  on  thb  point;  "Rccbt  dea  mod.  Staaics/*  bk, 
eh.  4«  tlL  II  Alio  Von  Mohl, "  Geschichte  UDd  Littemtur  der  Staatswtssenschafteo," 
«ol.  I,  p.  t ;  and  Zacliaria,  '*Vierzig  B<lcher  vom  Staatc,"  vol,  I,  bks,  7-B,  where  the 
lelatioa  between  political  ictence,  mecbanicst  statistics,  and  chemistry  is  discussed 

*  Art-  **PoUtiqye,"  in  Block's  *' Dictionnaire  de  k  Politique,"  vol.  II,  p.  576. 
*Of>.(iLf  pp.  73-1  ao. 

« GUlatioa    Ethics  to  Sodotog^/'  "  InL  Jour,  of  Ethics,"  vol  X,  p.  & 
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defined  boundaries  marking  it  off  from  sociology,*  While, 
however,  the  two  sciences  touch  at  many  points,  so  that 
there  are  no  natural  boundaries  between  them,  their  spheres 
have  been  pretty  definitely  differentiated  for  purposes 
of  scientific  investigation.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  recog- 
nize that  the  domains  and  the  problems  of  the  two  sciences 
are  by  no  means  the  same. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  sociology  is  concerned  with 
the  scientific  study  of  society  viewed  as  an  aggregate  of 
individuals  (the  social  aggregate)  or,  as  has  been  said,  it  is 
the  "science  of  men  in  their  associated  processes";'  while 
political  science  deals  with  the  political  aspects  of  a 
particular  portion  of  society  viewed  as  an  organized 
unit.  Political  science  is  concerned  with  one  form  only 
of  human  association,  namely,  the  political;  it  has,  there- 
fore, a  narrower  and  more  restricted  field,  and  begins 
much  later  with  the  life  of  the  race  than  does  sociology. 
In  sociology  the  unit  of  investigation  is  the  socius^  that  is, 
the  individual  viewed  not  merely  as  an  animal  and  a  con- 
scious being,  but  also  as  a  neighbor,  a  citizen,  a  coworker, 
in  short,  a  social  creature.^  In  political  science  the  unit 
of  study  is  the  state  as  distinct  from  the  nation,  the  tribe, 
the  clan,  the  family,  or  the  individual,  though  not  uncon- 
nected with  them;  that  is,  its  primary  subject  is  a  definite 
portion  of  society  which  manifests,  in  a  comparatively 
high  degree,  a  political  self-consciousness  and  which  has 
become  organized  politically. 

'  Ross,  Foundations  of  Sociology,"  p.  2^.  For  an  Uluminatlng  discussion  of  the 
relations  of  sociology  with  other  sciences,  particularly  with  politics  and  ecoDomics^ 
tee  Snmll,  "American  Journal  of  Sociology,"  July,  1906^  pp.  ii-Ji. 

■  Small,  "General  Sociology,"  p.  7, 

■  Compare  Giddings,  "Elements  of  Sociology,"  p.  it;  Small,  "American  Jourtial 
of  Sociology,**  January,  igoo;  War d»  *' Popular  Science  Monthly  *'  June,  1^3. 
Gumplowicz,  an  Austrian  economist  and  sociologist,  maintains  that  the  group  in- 
stead of  the  individufiJ  is  the  unit  of  sociological  investigation.  He  has  worked  out 
an  interesting  sociolngicat  theory  of  Ihe  state  which  considers  social  groups  instead 
of  "  free  and  equal**  individuals  the  constituent  elements  of  the  state.  See  his  **Dle 
aodoiogiache  Sloatsidee/*  P*  5^;  alio  his  "SocioLogic  undPoUtik/*  pp.  5J~S& 
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In  the  second  place,  political  science  is  closely  related  to  Reutiom 
histor>\  It  is,  as  Jellinek  rernarks,  almost  a  commonplace  Hjgt^iy 
to-day  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  historical  study  as  a  basis 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  institutions,  whether  they  be 
political,  legaK  or  social.'  The  political  scientist  should 
study,  not  only  the  nature  of  political  institutions,  but  how 
tJiey  have  developed  and  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled 
tJie  purpofses  of  their  existence.  History  furnishes  us  in  a 
great  measure  the  materials  for  comparison  and  induction. 
This  is  -^specially  true  of  political  histor>%  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  formation  of  states,  their  growth,  and  their 
decline.  The  relationship  was  tersely  expressed  by  the 
late  Professor  Seeley,  who  said  ''political  science  without 
history  is  hollow  and  baseless;  or  to  put  it  in  rhyme: 
history*  without  political  science  has  no  fruit;  and  political 
science  without  history  has  no  root'** 

WMle  history  furnishes  much  of  the  data  for  political  Problem  of 
•cknce  it  is  not  true,  as  Freeman  once  declared,  that  s^jjuce 
history  is  past  politics  or  that  politics  is  present  his- 
tory. Not  all  of  history  is  ''past  politics."  Much  of  it  — 
like  the  history  of  art,  of  science,  of  inventions,  discoveries, 
military  campaigns,  language,  customs,  dress,  industries, 
reiigiout  controversies  —  has  little,  if  any,  relation  to  poli- 
tics and  affords  no  material  for  political  investigation.' 
On  the  other  hand,  not  all  political  science  is  history. 
MucJi  of  it  ia  of  a  purely  philosophical  and  speculative 

*'*R«ciit  de»  iiiod.  SliAtes,"  p.  41,  "Dh  hesekfribendf  GfundUgt  sUer  Sfhftdl- 
wdsMiudiaftp  iimfh  dtr  Staatswissensckcfl,  ht  die  Gefckichte^  wdckt  die  s&ciaU  Thot" 
mthm  4m  OmN  Msiorisck^m  Vffl*su/e  /tih  vnd  darsteiU  sow  deren  4ms ser^  und 
iam  Ym-hmp/ung  nachivHst:*   Op.  tit.,  p.  8. 

' ''iDlDoduaion  to  PoliticaJ  Science,"  p.  4.  Compare  the  foilowi'ng  from  Lord 
Acton:  *^T1ie  tdeocv  of  potitics  {»  the  one  science  lhat  is  deposiied  by  tht  ilvc^m  cif 
MiirMj  Ukt  the  fiaifts  of  gold  in  the  sands  of  a  river i  '*  also  **  the  scude;it  of  history 
li  ft  polldclar)  with  hii  face  turned  bacliHrard." 

*Wrhave,  ai  Profeaior  Small  observes,  **hijtorfe*  of  everji  King  from  dviliiation 
tocdaail^  —  histories  of  church  doctrine,  military  tactics,  language,  painting,  prosti- 
tQtkWt  ftnd  emi  of  the  devtr*  ('^  American  Journal  of  Sociolugv/'  July,  1906,  p.  iB). 
il  Mutd,  of  course,  be  prepoileroui  to  aiacrt  thaX  such  history  "  i*  *  past  politics.'^ 
PQt-SCL  — 3 
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character,  and  cannot  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  category 
of  history.  The  function  of  history  is  to  narrate  and  inter- 
pret a  succession  of  events;  to  discover  how  institutions 
have  persisted  and  changed  from  generation  to  generation; 
to  trace  tendencies  and  laws  of  growth.  It  is  not  restricted 
in  its  sphere  to  those  parts  of  society  which  manifest  po- 
litical consciousness  and  which  have  received  political 
organization,  but  deals  with  the  record  of  man  prior  to 
as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  state. 
The  function  of  political  science,  historically  considered, 
is  to  explain  political  institutions,  and  it  is  concerned  only 
with  that  part  of  history  which  is  capable  of  throwing  light 
Upon  their  present  character.  According  to  certain  writ- 
ers, its  principal  problem  is  the  teleological  one  of  deter- 
mining what  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  government  are  concerned,  while  history  is 
concerned  with  what  has  been}  Thus,  although  their 
problems  are  distinct,  they  have  a  common  subject  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  state,  and  therefore  their  spheres  touch 
at  many  points  and  overlap  at  others.  To  fully  compre- 
hend political  science  in  its  fundamental  relations  we  must 
study  it  historically,  and  to  interpret  history  in  its  true  sig- 
nificance we  must  study  that  politically.  As  studies  they 
are  therefore  mutually  contributory  and  supplementary. 

Politics  arc  vulgar,"  said  Professor  Seeley,  *'when  not 
liberalized  by  history,  and  history  fades  into  mere  litera- 
ture when  it  loses  sight  of  its  relation  to  politics."*  Sepa- 
rate them,  says  Burgess,  and  the  one  becomes  a  cripple, 
if  not  a  corpse,  the  other  a  will-of-the-wisp,'  Seeley  con- 
ceived history  to  be  the  name  of  the  residuum  which  is 
left  when  one  group  of  facts  after  another  has  been  taken 

'Srdgwick,  "Ebmcnts  of  Politic^"  p*  7;  alao  "  Devebprnent  qf  Eurgpean 
Pq%,"  p.  S.  d 
'  **  Introduction  to  Political  Sdeuce,"  p,  4.  ^ 
'  "  Relatlofi  of  History  to  PoliticaJ  SdsDCc/'  Aanual  Report  Americmii  Historical 
4ssiodatk>a.  1896^  vol  1^  p.  21 1* 
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possession  of  by  some  science.  Ultimately,  he  says, 
a  science  will  take  possession  of  the  residuum,  and  this 
science  will  be  political  science.  Many  of  the  facts  of 
history,  he  points  out,  are  no  longer  recorded  in  historical 
treatises,  but  have  been  appropriated  by  other  sciences* 
Thus  the  facts  of  the  past  relating  to  meteorology,  biol- 
ogy, hygiene,  surgery,  and  various  other  sciences  and  arts 
are  not  recorded  in  historical,  but  in  scientific  treatises. 
Physiology  has  taken  possession  of  a  definite  group  of  his- 
torical facts;  pathology,  of  another;  political  economy 
is  appropriating  the  facts  of  industry;  jurisprudence,  of 
law;  etc.  If  this  process  of  appropriation  continues,  all 
the  facts  of  history  in  the  end  will  be  swallowed  up;*  Al- 
ready historians  deal  meagerly  with  the  facts  regarding  the 
phenomena  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  contenting  themselves 
with  referring  the  reader  to  some  special  treatise  for  infor- 
mation. 

With  political  economy,  — ^or  economics,  to  use  the  more 
^■modern  terrn^  —  political  science  is  closely  related ;  indeed, 
it  is  classed  as  a  branch  of  political  science  by  at  least  one 
noted  economist.'  It  was  first  called  "political"  economy 
PPby  the  Greeks,  and  was  defined  by  them  as  the  art  of  pro^ 
viding  revenue  for  the  state.*  Senior  remarks  that  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century  political  economy  was  regarded 
a5  a  branch  of  statesmanship  particularly  by  the  physio- 
crats, and  that  those  who  assumed  the  name  of  political 
economists  avowedly  treated,  not  of  wealth,  but  of  govern- 
ment,* His  own  conception  of  the  scope  of  political 
economy  was  affected  by  this  view,  and  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  this  science  involved  a  "consideration  of  the 
whole  theory  of  morals,  of  government,  and  of  civil  and 
criminal  legislation." 
^Op.  eii.,  p,  11. 

*  Dugald  Stewart,  '*  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,"  vol,  T,  34, 
•Stfligman,  "Principles  of  Economics/'  p.  7;    Hadley,  "Relation  between 

Politics  and  E^ronomics/'  Publlciitiotts  of  the  American  Ecanomlc  Association,  1^99. 

*  "Political  Economy,"  p,  i. 
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The  first  systematic  Englisli  writer  on  the  subfect,  Sii 
James  Stewart*  in  his  '*  loquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy"  (published  in  1767),  enunciated  this 
view  when  he  said:  **\Vliat  economy  is  In  the  familVf 
political  economy  is  in  the  state.  .  *  ,  The  great  art, 
therefore,  of  politica]  economy  is  fiist  to  adapt  the  differ* 
ent  operatioTts  of  it  to  the  spirit,  manners,  habits,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  afterward  to  model  th^e 
circumstances  so  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  set  of 
new  and  more  useful  institutiof^."  *  Nine  years  later, 
Adam  Smith  published  his  ^'Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations/*  in  which  he  stated 
the  objects  of  poUticat  economy,  ''considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  a  statesman,*'  to  be  two:  first,  to  provide 
adequate  *' revenue  or  substance  for  the  people  or,  more 
properly,  to  enable  them  to  provide  it  for  themselves'*; 
and.  second,  to  supply  the  state  or  commonwealth  **m'ith  a 
re%'enue  sufficient  for  the  public  service/*  "It  propose/' 
he  said,  *'  to  enrich  both  the  people  and  the  sovereign/'  * 

Without  quoting  further  from  the  earUer  wTiters,  it  is 
clear  that  they  conceived  economics  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
general  science  of  the  state.  Writers  of  the  present  day 
no  longer  hold  to  the  earlier  concieption,  yet  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  them  concerning  the  existence  of 
a  close  relationship  of  economics  and  politics  as  ancitlar>* 
soda!  sciences.  Political  and  social  Ufe  is  obviously  in- 
termixed with,  and  the  activities  and  even  the  forms  ot 
government  are  profoundly  influenced  by,  economic  condi- 
tions. Conversely,  there  is  a  distinct  interaction  of  poli- 
tics upon  economics.    The  production  and  distribution 

"  Works,  vol  I,  pp.  a,  3. 
*  Book  IV«  IntrodocticRi*  It  isaj  doI  be  out  of  place  to  me^tkm  that  Smii\ 
m  m  profcsior  at  Glas^tyw  (1751-64),  lectuml  on  HAlunil  ibeoki^,  ethical  phOosi^pti  v. 
fiirfaprudenre,  and  political  ecotioroy»  indicating  tbal  these  subjects  were  considered 
to  lie  not  only  reUted^  but  actuaily  oomplemmtaiy  to  eacb  other.  Compare  Mill, 
Political  EcoDoniy/*  voU  I,  p.  3;  mad  Sidgmk,  "The  Friodple*  of  Political  Eoov 
May  "  pp.  i*-i6. 
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wealth  are  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  existing  forms 
of  government.*  The  solution  of  many  economic  problems 
must  come  through  political  channels,  while^  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  state 
have  their  origin  in  economic  considerations.  Thus  tariff 
laws  and  trade  restrictive  acts,  generally,  are  favored  or 
opposed  largely  on  economic  grounds  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between  government  and 
liberty  is  at  bottom  an  economic  problem.  The  burning 
questions  of  present-day  politics;  government  control  of 
public  utilities,  the  relation  of  the  state  to  corporate  enter- 
prise, and  its  attitude  toward  the  whole  question  of  capital 
and  labor,  are  at  the  same  time  fundamentally  questions  of 
economics;  indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  government  admin* 
istration  is  largely  economic. 

1  It  is  no  doubt  true,  says  Nicholson,  tbat  the  system  of  government  "operates 
tm  eooDomic  facts/'  and  thai  "economic  history  furnishes  endle^  examples  of  tha 
t^jndotii  efiects  of  bad  go vemmeot."  ^  Pnuciples  of  Political  Economy^"  p.  13. 


Suggested  Readings:  Bluntschli,  "AUgemeine  Staatslehre," bk. 
I,  ch,  i;  bk.  II,  chs.  1-4;  also  his  "  Psycholo^^sche  Studien  iiber 
Staat  und  Kirche,"  pp.  1-87;  Bornhak,  **AUgemeine  Staatslehre," 
pp.  S-is;  Burgess,  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  voL 
I,  chs.  1-4;  bk.  II,  ch.  i  ;  Carnazza*Amari,  '*  Traite  de  Droit  inter- 
national public,"  voL  I,pt.  1,  chs.  1  and  2;  DucmT,  '*  Droit  constitu- 
tionnd/'  sees.  8-1  j;  30-22;  also  his  **L'£tat,  Les  Gouvernants  et  Les 
Agents/'  ch.  i;  Fouillee,  *^La  Science  socialc  contemporaine,'*  chs.  a 
and  3;  FtmcK-BRENTANO,  "La  Politique,"  ch.  2;  Gumplowicz,  "  AU- 
gemeines  Staalsrecht/*  bk.  I,  chs.  i  and  4;  Held,  *'  Staatsrecht,"  ch, 
I;  also  his  **  System  des  Verfassungsrechts,"  ch.  6;  Hollanb,  "Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,"  ch.  4;  Jellikek,  **Recht  des  modernen 
Staates/*  bk.  II,  ch.  6;  also  his  "  System  der  subjektiven  offentUchen 
Rechte,"  pp.  1 2-41 ;  Leacock,  "  Elements  of  Political  Science,"  ch,  1 ; 
Leckv,  "  Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  I,  ch.  5;  Lehov-Beauueu, 
"The  Modem  State,"  chs.  1-5;  McKechnie,  *'The  State  and  the 
Individual/'  pt.  I,  ch.  i;  MacKenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Phi- 
losophy/' ch.  3;  Merignhac,  •*Traite  de  Droit  int.  pub,,"  vol.  I,  pp. 
117-134 ;  Meyer,  **  Deutsches  Staatsrecht,"  sees.  2  and  3  ;  Mulford, 
"  The  Nation/'  ch.  i  ;  PosAix>,  "Tratado  de  Derecho  Pohtico/'  vol  I, 
ch.  i;  Rehm,  **Allgemeine  Staatslehrc"  in  Marquardsen,  Einlei- 
tungsband  IIj sees.  3-5;  RoussEAy,  Contrat sodal/'  bk.  III,  ch.  10; 
Bruno  Schmidt,  **Der  Staat";  Richard  Schmidt,  ** ,'\lIgemeiBC 
Staatslehre,"  vol.  I,  sec,  25;  Schttlze^  "Deutsches  Staatsrecht,"  vol.  I» 
ch,  I ;  Seeley,  "Introduction  to  Political  Science/'  lects*  I  and 
U ;  Seydel,  "Gnmdziige  einer  allgemeine  Staatslehre/'  pp,  1-18; 
Spencer,  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  vol.  I,  pt  II,  chs.  3,  4,  7-9; 
TRErrscuKE,  ''Politik,"  vol,  I,  sec,  I ;  Waitz,  "Grundziige  der  Poll- 
tik,"  pp.  1-20;  WiLtoucHHY,  *'The  Nature  of  the  State/'  chs,  i  and 
2;  WooLSEY,  "Political  Science,"  vol,  1,  pt,  11^  chs.  i  and  2; 
Worms,  *'Orgamsme  et  Society/'  pts.  II  and  111, 

I.    DEFINITIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS 

Definitions  of  the  state,  as  the  German  writer  Schulze 
has  remarked,  are  innumerable,  almost  every  author  hav- 
ing his  own,  and  scarcely  any  two  being  alike/ 

'  "Deutaches  Staatsrecht,"  voL  I,  p,  15. 
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The  English  writer  Holland  defines  a  state  as  a  numer- 
ous assemblage  of  human  beings,  generally  occupying  a 
certain  territory^  among  whom  the  will  of  the  majority  or 
of  an  ascertainable  class  of  persons  is  by  the  strength  of 
such  a  majority  or  class  made  to  prevail  against  any  of 
their  number  who  oppose  it/*  *  Hall,  viewing  the  state 
primarily  as  a  concept  of  international  law^  says,  *'The 
marks  of  an  independent  state  are  that  the  community 
constituting  it  is  permanently  established  for  a  political 
end,  that  it  possesses  a  defined  territor>^  and  that  it  is  inde- 
.pendent  of  external  control/'  * 

The  German  writer  Seydel  says,  *'A  state  comes  into 
^^existence  whenever  a  number  of  men  who  have  taken  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  unite  themselves  to- 
gether under  a  higher  will."  *  Grotius  defined  the  state 
(cipiias)  as  a  *' perfect  society  of  free  men  united  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  right  and  the  common 
utility."  *  Vattel,  in  almost  the  same  language,  defined  it 
as  a  "body  politic  or  society  of  men  who  seek  their  well- 
being  and  common  advantage  in  the  combination  of  their 
forces,"*  Burgess  defines  the  state  as  a  "particular 
portion  of  mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit/"^  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  definition  given  by  Blunt- 
schli,  who  says,  "The  state  is  the  politically  organized  people 
of  a  definite  territory."  '   The  United  States  Supreme 

*  •'Elements  of  Jurispmdencc  "  (6th  ed.)^  p.  40. 

*  ''IftUrofttlonal  Law    (3d  ed.),  p.  18. 

'  "Gnindztige  einer  allgemeine  Staatslehrc,"  p.  i ;  see  also  p.  4, 

*  "De  Jure  Belli  ct  Pads."  bk.  I,  ch.  i,  sec,  13  (Wheweirs  ed,,  p.  iS), 
Droit  dea  Gens,'*  voK     sec,  1,   Wheaton  defines  the  state  in  substantially 

the  same  words,  "Elements  of  the  Law  of  Nations/'  ch.  2,  sec.  2.  Grotius% 
Vattel's,  and  Whealon's  definitfom  are  drawn  fram  Cicero*s  definition  of  the 
Hsptihtim  AS  a  '*ouroerou5  society  united  by  a  comraon  sense  of  right  and  a  mutual 
panicipation  in  advantages," De  Republica/'  bk.  I,  3$.  For  a  criticism  of 
Cicero's  defimiionj  see  Calvo,  "Droit  int,  th^riqueet  pratique,"  voL  I,  p.  168,  and 
Pradier-Fod^rf,  "Trait*  de  Droll  ht.  pub./'  vol.  T,  p.  146, 

*  "Poh'Hcal  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  I,  p.  jjo, 
*"AlIgemeine  Staatslehrc,"  voh  I,  p,  34;  also  his  "  Psychologkche  Sludienj" 

pL  13. 
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Court  m  an  early  case  defined  a  state  as  **a  body  of  free 
persons  united  together  for  the  common  benefit^  to  enjoy 
peaceably  what  is  their  own  and  to  do  justice  to 
others.**  ' 

Philhmore  says  a  state  for  all  purposes  of  international 
law  is  ''a  people  permanently  occupying  a  fixed  territory, 
bound  together  by  common  laws,  habits,  and  customs  into 
one  body  politic,  exercising  through  the  medium  of  an  or- 
ganized government  independent  sovereignty  and  control 
over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  boundaries,  capable 
of  making  war  and  peace  and  of  entering  into  ail  inter- 
national relations  mth  the  communities  of  the  globe."  ' 
Other  writers  have  emphasized  the  spiritual  and  moral 
nature  of  the  state  to  the  neglect  of  its  other  aspects. 
Thus  Hegel  defined  it  as  "the  incorporation  of  the  objec- 
tive spirit  '*  (die  Verk&rperung  des  objekiiven  Geisies) ;  while 
Pufendorf  conceived  it  to  be  simply  "a  moral  person 
endowed  with  a  collective  will."  Such  definitions  are 
manifestly  based  on  a  one-sided  view  of  the  state  and  con- 
sequently bring  out  but  one  of  its  many  characteristics,* 

*  Chiaholm  i;,  Ga.,  a  Da! I,  456. 

■  "  Inlernationa[  Law  "  (jd  ed.),  vol.  I,  p.  81. 

■  Other  definitions  are  the  following:  **The  state  is  the  mastery  over  land  an 
people  which  art  indepeadem  of  every  earthly  power,"  BornhaiEj  "AUgemeine 
StdMtslehre/'  p.  9;  "Th«  state  a  the  bodily  form  of  the  spirituat  community  of  the 
nation/'  Savigny,  **System  dea  rSroisthen  Rcchts,"  vol.  Ij  p.  21;  state  is  an  ag- 
gregation of  families  and  their  commoa  poss^ions  ruled  by  a  sovereign  power  ac- 
cording to  reason,"  Bcxlin, "  De  Rcpublica,'*  bk.  6;  When  a  people  posacaaing  a  fixed 
home  unite  themselves  under  a  rammon  and  supreme  leg:ia1ative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial power  which  fixes  and  guai^nlees  their  rights,  they  form  a  state/'  G,  F.  de  Marteits, 
**Pr&i*  du  Droit  des  Gens,"  vol,  I,  siec,  3 ;  "A  state  is  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
of  famili^  who,  bcinp  united  and  having  ,1  fixed  home,  associate  themselves  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  a  common  chief  with  the  intention  of  living  together  for  the  safety 
of  all/*  Kluber,  "Droit  des  Gens/'  sec.  ao;  '*The  state  is  a  permanent  associa-tion  of 
men  united  and  governed  by  a  common  will  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  their 
common  physical  and  moral  necessitiea/'  Ileffter,  "Droit  int.  de  TEurope/*  sec,  15; 
'*The  state  is  a  permanent  unitary  organism  whose  arrangements,  directed  by  a 
collective  will  as  well  as  supported  and  executed  by  common  strength,  has  for  its 
problem  the  promotion  of  the  life  purposes  of  a  definite  population/'  Von  Mohl*  **  En- 
cykbpadie  der  Staatswissenschaften/'  p.  71;  "The  state  is  a  group  of  men  mora 
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If  one  more  definition  may  be  added  to  the  long  list 
already  given,  I  would  offer  the  following:  ^he  state,  as  a 
concept  of  political  science  and  constitutional  law^  is  a 
community  of  persons  more  or  less  numerous,  permanently 
occupying  a  definite  portion  of  territory,  independent  of 
external  control  and  possessing  an  organized  government  to 
which  the  great  body  of  inhabitants  render  habitual  obedi- 
ence^ The  essential  constituent  elements,  political,  phys- 
ical^ and  spiritual,  of  the  modem  state  are  all  brought  out 
in  this  definition.  They  are:  first,  a  group  of  persons  act- 
ing together  for  common  purposes;  second,  the  occupation 
of  a  determinate  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  con- 
stitutes the  home  (or,  as  the  Germans  say,  the  Boden)  of 
the  population;  third,  independence  of  foreign  control;  and 
fourth,  a  common  supreme  authority  or  agency  through 
which  the  collective  will  is  expressed  and  enforced,^ 

or  less  numerous,  united  under  common  inaiit  tit  ions  and  under  the  same  sovercigrt," 
Laveleye,  **  Le  Gouvemement  dans  la  D^mocratie/*  vol.  I.  p.  19 ;  *^  A  state  is  an  inde- 
|icQjdenl:  community  org'anized  in  a  permauent  manner  in  a  definite  territory/' 
Rivier,  **Principe3  du  Droit  des  Gena,"  vol.  I,  p.  45;  "The  State  is  the  union  of  a 
living  people  in  4  collective  personality  {gtsatnie  Persdnlichkeit)  under  a  supreme 
power  &nd  a  definite  constitution  for  the  realization  of  all  common  purposes, 
»pf?clal!y  ihe  establishment  of  the  legal  order  {HcrrsteUung  des  Rechtsordnung)** 
Schulze*  Oeutsches  Staatsrecht,"  vol.  I,  p.  ip.  For  a  somewhat  Bimilar  definition, 
«e  JclUnek,  "  Recht  des  mod.  Staates,"  173. 

I  *  CoEOpare  Hall  ("International  Law/*  p.  ar),  who  says,  "The  simple  fact  that  a 
oommumiy  in  its  collective  capacity  exercises  independent  and  ejccluslve  control  over 
all  persona  and  things  within  the  territory  occupied  by  it,  that  it  regulates  its  eitemaJ 
oonduct  independently  of  the  will  of  any  other  community  and  in  conformity  with 
die  dictates  of  international  law,  and  finally  that  It  gives  rea^n  to  expect  that  it^ 
eiiilence  will  be  permanent,  arc  sufficient  to  render  it  a  person  in  law/'  See  also 
BomJi&k  (**  Allgemeine  Staatslehre/'  p.  S),  who  says  three  factors  are  necessary  to 
tberoncept  of  the  state:  a  definite  territory,  a  population  attached  thereto,  and  the  sub- 
jeelionaf  both  to  a  supreme  magistracy;"  also  Seydel^  "Grundziige  einer  allgemeinen 
Scaatslehre;'*  p. 4;  Pradicr-Foddr^,  **  Trait^ de  Droit  int.  pub.,"  vol.  1,  p,  153;  Jcltinckj 
cif-,  137;  and  Carnazza-Am^iri,  "Droit  int,  pub,,"  vol  I,  196.  Willoughby 
("Nature  of  the  State, "  p.  4)  enumerates  the  essentia!  elements  of  the  state  as  :  "  first, 
iootnmunity  of  people  socially  united ;  second,  a  political  machinery  termed  a  govem- 
ttCQtand  administered  by  a  corps  of  officials  termed  a  magistracy  and,  third,  a  body  of 
rules  or  luajtimst  written  or  unwritten,  determining  the  scope  of  this  public  authority 
aadlbe  manner  of  iu  exercise,"    Hautiou  enumerates  the  constituent  elements  of 
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AaeiMi  The  term  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  designated  the 
state  was  polis  (irdX*?),  the  modern  English  equivalent 

ih«8ifttt  of  which  is  **city.**  They  never  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
territorial  or  country  state.  Their  political  science  was,  as 
has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  science  of  city 
states,  for  it  was  with  the  city  that  their  state  lifewas  iden- 
tified. To  the  Romans  likewise  the  state  was  the  civUas 
or  respublica.  To  them  the  Roman  state  was  identical 
with  the  city  of  Rome,  Italy  and  the  provinces  being  only 
dependencies  of  the  mother  city.  The  conception  of  the 
state  as  embracing  non-urban  land  or  country  territory 
made  its  appearance  slowly  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
Germany  the  coming  into  use  of  such  terms  as  Landtag, 
landtsstaaisrecki  and  Lat^iesgesetz  indicated  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  state  as  a  territorial  instead  of  an  urban 
commonwealth.* 

The  w>rd  '* state"  {staUf)  first  appeared  in  Italian  po- 
litical literature  and  presently  came  to  be  applied,  not  to  the 
cit>*  communit>'  alone,  but  also  to  the  country  territory 
embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gox-eming  dty.' 
In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  >n\>r\fe  sUiU^  /Ai/,  SUiai^  appeared  in  English,  French,  and 
Gemian  Kteratun*.  though  in  France  Bodin  as  late  as  1576 
|wfem?d  the  t<>rm  "republic"  (ripublique)  as  the  subject 
of  his  famous  tnMitise. 

Re^Tvling  the  nKsining  of  the  term  "state/*  ve  may 

Jj!JJ^  ohservx^  that  11  has  a  popular  signification  and  a  meanii^ 

Jj*  ^  ticvhnivMl  iv*  ^x^liiioal  science.  In  the  popular  sense  the 
lem  is  often  usevl  svnon>TiKH»h*  with  "natkm."  "societv/* 
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''country/*  "power,"  "governmenti"  etc'  Technically 
it  has  a  more  precise  and  exact  meaning  which  is  not  indi- 
cated by  any  of  the  above  terms.  It  is  very  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  idea  of  the  collective  action  of  soci- 
ety as  contradistinguished  from  individual  action,  as  when 
we  speak  of  ''state*'  aid  to  education,  "state"  interven- 
tion in  industrial  affairs,  etc.  In  states  having  the  federal 
system  of  government  the  term  possesses  a  double  signifi- 
cation,  being  employed  to  designate  the  federation  as  a 
whole  and  also  the  autonomous  political  communities 
composing  it.  A  still  narrower  and  obviously  incorrect 
use  of  the  term  is  its  employment  to  designate  non-autono- 
mous provinces  of  monarchical  states  as  is  done  in  Prussia 
and  Austria.  The  effect  of  this  somewhat  loose  dualistic 
employment  of  the  term  to  designate  both  the  real  state  and 
its  subdivisions  is  to  introduce  confusion  into  the  termi- 
nology of  political  science,  and  misconceptions  into  political 
thinking.*  It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  English,  the 
German »  nor  the  French  language  contains  a  suitable  term 
by  which  the  component  members  of  federal  unions  may 
be  designated  and  a  different  one  for  describing  the  larger 
commonwealth  of  which  they  are  the  constituent  parts. 
Finally,  the  fact  that  the  state  is  both  a  concept  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  of  international  law  has  led  to  additional 
ambiguity  of  usage. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  terms  xbe  m§ 
"state'*  and  *' government'*  often  employed  '         -  *  ■ 
writers  as  if  they  were  identical  in  meaning 


r    yKf^i  between, 

In  reality  suk* 


*  Rcrtissejiu,  la  his  **  Tjc  Contmt  scR^ial  "  (bk.  I,  ch.  5),  suggests  the  employment  of  mcDt 
Uie  term  "'state^'  when  the  commonwealth  is  conceived  as  passive:  the  term  '*sovcr- 
dgn*'  when  it  h  thought  of  as  acHvet'  a^nd  the  term  "power"  when  it  i$  compared 

with  Us  equali. 

*  Burgess,  in  his  "Political  Science  and  Const  it  uiional  Law,"  dwells  upon  the 
^*OX}fi^on  an<i  inaccuracy  resuUing  from  this  dual  use  of  the  term  "statr,*'  and  seeks 
to  Avoid  it  himself  by  designating  the  individual  members  of  federal  unions  as  "com- 
iBOnwcaJth*"  and  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  word  ''slate"  to  the  federation  as  a 
whole.    Cf.  also  Woolse/p  "Political  Scieacep"  vol,  1^  p.  141,  &nd  Jellinek,  0^. 
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they  represent  widely  different  concepts  and  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between  them  depends  the 
true  understanding  of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  political  science.    As  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  state  is  a  sovereign  community,  politically  organized 
for  the  promotion  of  common  ends  and  the  satisfaction  of 
common  needs,  while  the  government  is  the  collective  name 
for  the  agency,  magistracy,  or  organization,  through  which 
the  will  ot  the  state  Is  formulated,  expressed^  and  rr;ilizeil. 
1  he  guvernment  is  an  essential  element  or  niark  ol  Uit^  :sUiLe» 
but  it  is  no  more  the  state  itself  than  the  brain  of  an  animal 
is  itself  the  animal,  or  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation 
is  itself  the  corporation.    In  earlier  times,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  identify  the  ruling  sovereign  with  the  state  and 
the  famous  saying  attributed  to  Louis  XIV  {Uiiai^  €*es$ 
mot)  has  often  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  such  identi- 
fication.   If  the  government  and  state  were  identical, 
the  death  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  would  necessarily  interrupt,  if  not  destroy,  the 
continuity  of  the  state  life/    But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
changes  of  governmental  organization  do  not  affect  the 
existence  of  the  state.    States  possess  the  quality  of  perma- 
nence.   Governments,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  immortal; 
they  are  constantly  undergoing  change  as  a  result  of  revolu- 
tion, of  the  extinction  of  dynasties,  or  through  legal  pro- 
cesses, yet  the  state  continues  unimpaired  and  unaffected. 
Governments  are  mere  "contrivances,"  to  use  the  language 
of  Professor  Seeley,  through  which  the  state  manifests 
itself.    They  possess  no  sovereignty,  no  original  unlimited 
authority,  but  only  derivative  power  delegated  by  the  state 
through  its  constitution.     To  understand  clearly,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  each  and  the  relation  of  one  to  the 
other  we  must  avoid  identifying  them  either  in  thought 
or  treatment. 


> Compare  JclUnek, ^*R«clit dea  mod.  Staatea.**  p.  UQb 
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11,    STATE  AND  NATION  J  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATIONALITY 
IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  STATES 

Id  the  next  place,  the  state  must  be  distinguished  from  mmntr 
the  nation,  primarily  the  state,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  jeg^l  ^J^*" 
orpolitical  concept,  while  the  nation,  if  the  natural  meaning  Suie  and 
suggested  by  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  word 
{nasci^  natio)  be  regarded,  is  a  racial  or  ethnical  concept. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  T)et^"een  the  two,  and  the 
best  writers  never  employ  the  terms  synonymously  and  with- 
out discrimination.  In  reality  a  nation  is  not  a  portion  of 
society  politically  organized;  that  is,  Tt  is  not  a  state»  but  in 
its  perfect  fonmt  is  a  portion  of  society  definitely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  natural  geographical  boun- 
danes,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  a  common  racial  ori- 
gin, speak  the  same  language^  have  a  common  civilization^ 
common  customs  and  traits  of  charactei,  and  a  common 
literature  and  traditions.)  This  is,  as  has  been  said,  the 
perfect  nation,  not  theadtual  nation  as  it  exists  in  the  world 
to-day  and  which  popular  usage  conceives  it  to  be.  Some 
authorities,  however,  do  not  consider  all  the  elements  men- 
tioned above  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
nation.  Thus  Burgess  defines /a  nation  as  a  population 
having  a  comm'on  language  ana  literature,  a  common  tra-  TheMarto 
dition  and  history,  common  customs  and  a  common  con- 
ficiousnessof  rights  and  wrongs,  inhabiting  a  territory  of  a 
g)eographic  unity. M  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  common 
descent  or  identitj^f  race  as  an  essential  element  but  regards 
community  of  speech  and  geographic  unity  as  the  principal 
distinguishing  marks.  The  French  publicist,  Pradier-Fod^r^^ 
defines  a  nation  as  *'the  union  of  a  society  of  inhabitants  of 
the  same  country,  speaking  the  same  language,  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  connected  by  identity  of  origin,  physical  char* 
acteristics,  and  moral  dispositions,  by  community  of  interests 
and  sentiments  and  by  a  fusion  of  existences  acquired  by  the 


'^Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Lam"  vol.  It  2. 
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lapse  of  centuries/*  *  Again  he  says,  **  Affinity  of  race,  com- 
muoity  of  language^  of  habits,  of  customs  and  reUgion,  are 
the  eJements  which  constitute  the  nation."  '  Calvo^  in 
his  work  on  "International  Law,"  holds  substantially  the 
same  opinion »  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  na- 
tion is  associated  with  origin  or  birth,  community'  of  race, 
community  of  language,  etc.*  Community  of  race  and 
language  are  undoubtedly  the  most  usual  and  satisfactory 
tests  for  determining  the  existence  of  a  nation,*  Identity 
of  race  implies  kinship,  while  communitv^  of  language  sup- 
plies the  medium  through  which  the  people  understand  one 

*  "Tnit€  de  Droit  int.  pub.,"  nol.  I,  p.  125.  See  also  hs  "Frincipes  gfodiaux  d« 
Droit  de  Poliiique  et  dc  L^gistation/'  p.  1S4  ff.  CompaJ^r  the  dcfinitioti  of  Camazia- 
Aimri,  op,  cil.f  vol.  If  p.  33 J :  A  natium;  h  a  multitude  of  conacionaJ  fmmille& 
spontaneously  united  under  3  free  gpvernmeut  and  having  iaxd  tbcir  abode  oa  a 
dctennuute  temtorj*  with  the  purpose  of  obtainmg  external  respect  for  theu 
persooality."  A  stale,  be  maintains,  is  an  association  resting  upon  force  or  arbi- 
Irary  action,  while  a  aatioa  is  a  state  constituted  according  to  nature,  not  in  an 
wtificuit  or  ip-iolent  manner;  that  an  association  of  families  having  homogeneous 
interests  and  aspirations  aad  conatitutiQg  a  national  famity. 

*  Ibid^t  p.  126. 

*  *'  Droit  iatemat,  thforique  et  pratiqwe, "  vol  I,  p,  169.  A  distinction,  ays  Blunt* 
schli,  is  somedmes  made  between  nation  and  people.  A  nation,  he  says,  b  a  ^'  union  ol 
musses  of  men  of  different  occupations  and  social  strata  in  a  hereditary  sodetjr  of 
common  spirit,  feeling,  and  mcc,  bound  together  especially  hy  language  and  customs, 
in  a  common  ctvitiJEatlon,  which  gives  them  a  sense  of  unity  and  distinction  fitim  ail 
foreigners,  quite  apart  from  the  bond  of  the  state,"  A  "  people  "  ( Vatk)  he  concetves 
to  be  ^'a  society  of  all  the  members  of  a  state  united  and  or^nlzed  in  the  state'* 
{*'AIIgcmeine  Staatslehre/*  bk,  II,  ch.  2).  In  shorty  the  distinction  consists 
in  the  existence  of  polttical  unity  in  the  latter  and  its  absence  in  the  former.  Gum* 
plowlc2  (**AHgcmeines  Staatsrecht,"  ed.  1907,  pp.  107^110)  concurs  with  Btuntschlt 
in  attributing  poiiticaL  unity  to  the  ''people^'*  that  is,  in  holding  that  there  can  bene 
'-people"  without  a  state. 

*  Lecky,  however*  does  not  consider  face  a  good  test  of  the  existence  of  a  nation, 
especially  when  color  is  the  test  <s{  I  he  race,  since  color  is  an  "obscure  and  deceptive 
guide/*  Often  race  elements^  he  points  outdare  so  inextricably  mixed  that  it  h  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  Language  and  religion  he  considers  a  "deeper  power" 
in  determining  national  unities,  yet  be  admits  that  there  are  many  examples  of  dif- 
ferent creeds  and  languages  successfully  blended  into  one  nationality.  *' Democ- 
racy and  Liberty,"  vol.  I,  p.  5,  For  good  discussions  of  this  subject  see  Car* 
naxza-Amsirt,  "Droit  int.  pub.+"  vol.  I,  pL  I,  th,  2;  Fiore,  "Droit  int,  pub.," 
vol.  I»  pt.  T,  ch.  t;  Mancim,  **  Dc  la  Nationality  tomme  fondement  du  Droit  dei 
Geni,"  and  Nys«  "  Droit  iateroalioiMJt"  vol    sec  1,  cb.  a* 
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another  and  become  friends  rather  than  strangers.  Com- 
munity of  language  is  also  a  powerful  instrument  of  in- 
tellectual and  social  intercourse  and  opens  the  way  for  the 
development  of  a  common  political  consciousness.  Gum- 
plowicz,  a  noted  European  publicist,  however,  considers  the 
test  of  a  nation  to  be  simply  *' community  of  civilization'* 
{Kuliurgemeinschaft)  which  expresses  itself  in  a  common 
language.  Identity  of  speech  and  similarity  of  civiliza- 
tioHp  he  declares,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  common  historic 
past  rather  than  the  result  of  a  common  ethnic  origin. 
The  ethnic  origins  of  many  modern  nations,  as  he  shows,  are 
diverse  and  unknown  and  hence  cannot  be  an  infallible 
test*  Thus  the  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
** nationalities"  were  developed,  not  from  a  common  stem, 
but  from  heterogeneous  race  elements.  Yet  each  ulti- 
mately developed  a  common  language  and  a  common 
civilization,  and  these,  rather  than  identity  of  race  origin, 
are  really  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  nation  in  each 
case/  Community  of  religion  was  once  considered  an 
essential  mark  of  the  existence  of  a  nation,  but  with  the  rise 
of  religious  freedom  the  influence  of  religion  as  a  bond  of 
national  unity  has  largely  disappeared.^ 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  state  and  the  nation  are  icon- 
rarely  identical;  in   earlier  times  they  were  less  fre- 
quentiy  so  than  now*    A  single  state  may  in  fact  embrace 
within  its  limits  several  nations  or  nationalities.'  Thus 

■  **Aflgcro«nesStaat3Techt/*  p.  lu  ff. 

■  Pradier-FocJ^f^»  hDwever,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  definition  above,  considers 
ccKamunjiy  of  religion  as  one  of  the  const itueae  elements  of  the  oatioQ.  5q  docs 
CirnazEa-Amari,  i>p.  cit.^  vol.  I,  p.  336. 

•The  distinction  between  a  nation"  and  a  nationality"  is  not  always  easy  to 
makt.  In  general^  we  may  say  that  a  nation  is  a  population  of  tbe  same  race  and 
bu^uagei  inhabiting  the  same  territory  and  constituting  the  larger  part  of  its  poputa- 
tidii ;  white  a  nAtionaUCy  ts  usually  one  of  several  distinct  ethnic  groups  scattered  over 
the  «ace  and  constituting  but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its  whole  population  (d, 
Bm^eiiv  *^P-  '^'m  to'*  It  P"  S  ;  Gumplowicz,  **  AJlgemeincs  Staatsrechtj"  p.  124), 
Thus  llie  Etiglish  population  in  the  llniied  Kingdom  constitutes  a  nation,  while  the 
C«llk  ekmcQt  constitutes  only  a  nationality.    In  the  same  way  we  may  say  Ibat  the 


the  English  state  embraces  within  its  geographical  boun* 
daries  at  least  one  nation  and  various  nationalities,  notabh 
the  Celts  of  Ireland,  the  French  of  lower  Canada,  the  Dutch 
of  South  Africa,  and  others.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary 
includes  Slav,  Roumanian,  Teutonic,  and  other  nationaUties. 
The  Belgian  state  embraces  in  addition  to  its  dominant 
French  population  a  considerable  Flemish  element,  Russia 
contains  within  its  vast  boundaries  many  diverse  race 
elements:  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  Finns,  Tartars,  Roumans, 
and  others.  Switzerland  embraces  parts  of  three  nations: 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians.  The  United  States  con- 
tains in  addition  to  its  Teutonic  and  African  populations 
other  important  race  elements  such  as  the  Germans,  Scan- 
dinavians, Italians,  and  Irish,  though  none  of  these  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  compact,  or  isolated,  geographically^ 
to  constitute  distinct  ethnic  unities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limits  of  the  state  may  be  nar- 
rower than  those  of  the  nation »  and  hence  several  states 
or  parts  of  states  may  be  embraced  within  the  same  ethnic 
unity.  Thus  the  French  republic  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium  are  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  nation.  The  greater  part  of  the  German 
Empire  and  parts  of  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  states  are 
embraced  within  the  Germanic  nation,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  Central  and  South  America  is  largely  the  same  in 
ethnic  origin  and  language,  yet  is  spread  over  many  states. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  not  every  state  is  a  nation 
nor  every  nation  a  state;  one  is  sometimes  broader,  some- 
negro  population  in  the  United  States,  the  French  population  in  Canada,  the  Poli&b 
element  in  the  German  Empire^  constitute  nationai  ities  rather  than  nations.  Lave  I  eye. 
In  his  **Gouverncment  dans  la  Democratic"  (bk.  II,  ch.  3),  distinguishes  between  a 
nation  ixnd  a  nationality  as  follows ;  **A  nation  is  a  group  of  men  united  under  the 
same  soveretgnt)%"  while  "a  nationatiiy  is  a  group  of  men  united  by  identity  of 
or^n^  race,  language,  or  by  community  of  traditions,  history^  and  interests."  A 
nation^  he  sayrn^  may  embrace  several  nationalities,  Austria,  for  example*  But  evi- 
dently he  identifies  nation  &nd  st&te  by  attributing  political  unity  and  sovereignly  to 
the  nation,  while  his  conception  of  a  nationality  is  identical  with  what  we  have  dc6nee^ 
as  the  nation,   CL  also  Pradier'Fod<r^  *'  Tnit^"  etc.^  vol.  I»  ppw  ia5-i30L 
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timesf  narrower,  in  area,  than  the  other,  and  hence  there  is 
frequent  overlapping*  The  tendency  of  the  last  century 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  identification,  that  is,  toward  the 
organization  of  states  with  boundary  lines  coincident  in  a 
general  way  with  those  of  nations,  This  tendency  rests  on 
the  great  principle  of  nationality ,  which  seeks  to  bring  those 
populations  having  the  same  ethnic  origin  and  language 
under  the  same  political  organization  so  as  to  constitute 
a  single  body  politic*  The  principle  does  not,  however, 
mean  that  every  nation,  however  small,  has  an  inherent 
right  and  a  duty  to  organize  itself  into  a  state,  for  obviously 
not  every  nation  possesses  the  requisite  population  or  the 
political  capacity  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  state 
organization.  It  is  generally  agreed,  for  example,  that  the 
Celtic  peoples  of  western  Europe,  as  well  as  various  nation- 
alities in  southeastern  Europe,  together  with  certain  peoples 
of  Asia,  have  not  given  evidence  of  sufficient  political  ca- 
pacity to  organize  and  maintain  states.  Politically  weak 
and  incapable  peoples  everywhere  must  submit  to  the 
guidance  and  tutelage  of  the  stronger  and  more  highly 
endowed  nations,  politically  speaking;  and  some  writers 
go  to  the  length  of  maintaining  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
latter,  in  the  interest  of  the  civilization  of  the  world,  to 
force  state  organization  upon  backward  races  by  such 
means  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  accom* 
pUsh  the  result,  even  to  the  extent  of  clearing  their  ter- 
ritories of  their  presence  and  of  making  it  the  abode  of 
dviUzed  man,' 

Considerations  of  national  unity  and  political  stability  ThePrin. 
require  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  principle  of  nationality  ^f^^^^ 
should  be  respected  in  the  organization  or  reorganization  of  aiity  m 
states;  and  the  experience  of  the  last  century  teaches  that  i^atJoif  o? 
wherever  it  has  been  disregarded,  as  it  was,  for  example, 
W  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  when  territories  and 

^Compare  LaveleyCj  '*Ck>uvernement  dans  ki  D^mocratje/'  bk.  II,  ch,  3, 
'Compare  Burg^,,  op.  cti,,  vol.  I,  p.  46;  Blunlachli^  op,  tH,,  bk.  II,  ch  4 
POL.  8C»  —  - 
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peoples  were  divided  among  the  victorious  powers  without 
regard  to  race,  nationality,  religion,  or  antecedents,  the  re- 
sults have  been  disastrous  and  readjustments  have  become 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  time.  Wherever  geographic  and 
ethnic  lines  coincide,  there  is  a  strong  impulse  to  political 
organization  within  these  limits  —  that  is,  the  nation  tends 
to  organize  itself  into  a  state.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
principle  of  nationality  played  little  part  in  the  organization 
of  states,  and  indeed  it  did  not  come  to  be  fully  accepted 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  it  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  political 
readjustments  which  took  place  in  Europe*  It  contributed 
to  the  political  enfranchisement  of  Greece^  Roumania^ 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  ultimately  to  the  independence 
of  some  of  them;  it  brought  about  the  unification  of  the 
German  and  Italian  states;  it  led  to  the  disruption  of  the 
unnatural  union  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  to  the 
rounding  out  along  national  lines  of  the  boundaries  of  vari- 
ous other  European  states.*  It  is  to-day  at  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  largest  questions  of  European  politics.  It 
overtops  all  other  questions  in  the  politics  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary where  the  population  is  a  conglomeration  of  different 
races,  speaking  different  languages,  having  little  common 
sympathy,  and  each  animated  by  national  aspirations  of 
its  own.  In  Austria,  Bohemia  demands  national  autonomy, 
the  German  element  is  struggling  for  supremacy  of  control, 
the  Czechs  are  fighting  for  recognition  of  their  language 
by  the  state,  etc.  In  Hungar>%  the  struggle  between  the 
various  nationalities  is  intense,  almost  to  the  point  of  dis- 
ruption. The  Magyars  demand  ofi^cial  use  of  their  lan- 
guage in  the  army  and  in  the  civil  service;  the  Slovaks, 
Poles,  Ruthenians,  Serbs,  Slowenians,  Croatians,  and  other 
nationalities  represent  so  many  different  ideals,  tempera* 

'Compare La vel eye,  "Gouverneraent  dans  ta  D^ociBptie,**  bL  II,  ch.  3.  LaTcleyt 
quotes  Napoteon  as  once  saying,  **  The  government  which  first  mlsefi  Oieflag  ol  dit 
tioDahty  Aad  b«comet  itt  defemder  will  dominiue  Europe."   i^d.,  53. 


ments,  and  elements  of  dissension.'  The  principle  of 
natioaality  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pan-Germanistic  move^ 
meni,  whicfi  seeks  to  unite  under  a  single  state  organization 
all  the  German-speaking  populations  of  westerrt  Europe; 
lETie  German  Empire,  Alsace,  part  of  Lorraine,  most  of 
Switzerland,  part  of  Holland  and  Schleswig,  and  part  of 
Austria.  It  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  Pan-Slav  movement, 
which  would  unite  ail  the  Slavs  of  eastern  Europe  under  a 
common  scepter:  Poles,  Slowenians,  Moravians,  Serbs^ 
Czechs,  and  Croatians,  now  found  in  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Turkey/  The  same  principle  would  bring  to- 
gether the  Scandinavian  races:  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and 
Danes;  establish  the  independence  of  Finland;  secure  the 
autonomy  of  the  Flemish  population  in  Belgium ;  give  home 
rule  to  Ireland;  and  lead  to  a  readjustment  of  the  bounda- 
ries between  France  and  Germany  and  between  Italy  and 
Austria. 

Nationality,  which  is  but  another  name  for  national  kin-  Dutf^ 
ship,  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  bringing  into  relation  JJ^gfcuJe 
petty  states  and  holding  them  together  against  the  disin- 
t^rating  forces  of  sectionalism  and  particularism,  while 
iack  of  it  has  been  a  potent  cause  of  disruption  in  many  J^tj^^'*'*' 
states.    Ethnic  homogeneity   coupled   with  geographic 
unity  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  maintaining  political  solidarity,  and  it  should  be  the  am- 
bition of  every  state  to  organize  itself  so  as  to  secure  these 
elements  of  national  strength  and  stability.  StruggHng 
nationalities,  according  to  some  writers,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  separate  themselves  from  unnatural  unions  and 
establish  independent  existences,  rather  than  be  suppressed 
as  they  were  in  Europe  during  the  early  nineteenth  century? 
Whenever  there  are  within  the  limits  of  a  state  several  more 

'  Compare  Gumplowicz,  "  AllgemeLnes  Staat&recht,"  pp,  ;[36-i56,  on  the  tiatidii* 
m\ily  quest iQn  in  AusLna^HuDgaryt 

•See  Pradlier-Fod^r^^  '*Traitrf  de  Droit  int.  pub./'  vol.  Ij,  pp.  130-131. 
'  Comfiuc  Lecky,  "Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  I,  p.  39a. 
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or  less  populous  nationalities,  with  widely  different  customs 
and  degrees  of  civilization  and  especially  when  they  consti- 
tute distinct  geographic  unities,  the  danger  of  dissension  and 
of  disintegration  makes  it  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
the  welfare  of  the  peoples  directly  concerned  and  the  civil- 
ization of  the  world  would  not  be  promoted  by  a  voluntary 
division  of  the  state  and  its  reorganization  along  national 
lines.  This  has  happened  as  a  result  of  revolt  and  suc- 
cessful war  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  is 
likely  to  happen  again  in  the  future,*  In  any  case  the  state 
should  strive  by  all  proper  means  to  render  its  population 
ethnically  homogeneous  and  thereby  remove  one  of  the 
most  potent  sources  of  national  discord-  Some  writers 
maintain  that  where  the  outlying  provinces  of  a  state  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  a  dangerous  neighbor  are  inhabited 
by  an  alien  and  disaflfected  nationality,  the  state  is  justified 
in  adopting  extreme  measures  to  bring  about  their  assimi- 
lation with  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  may  in  case  of 
necessity  remove  them  bodily  from  the  exposed  dis- 
trict and  deport  them  to  other  parts  or  distribute  them 
throughout  the  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  their  na- 
tional aspirations.  This  has  been  justified  on  the  ground 
that  with  states,  as  with  individuals,  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature.  It  was  upon  considerations  of  this 
character  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  forced  the  use  of  the 
French  language  upon  the  German  inhabitants  of  Alsace  and 
that  Prussia  is  to-day  demanding  the  use  of  the  German 
language  in  the  schools  of  the  province  of  Posen.  Not 
widely  different  in  principle  is  the  present  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  insisting  upon  the  use  of  a 
common  language  in  the  army  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  of 
the  United  States  in  attempting  to  protect  by  restrictive 

'  For  example.  In  AusiriA- Hungary,  But  a  contrary  iriew  is  expressed  by  Seton- 
Watson  (Scoius  Vktor),  who  maiotajm,  in  his  '*  Future  of  Aii$trU- Hungary"  (igof), 
tktt  tbe  predicted  break- up  is  not  only  improbable  but  tmpoisiliie,  aod  be  tdvmiusei 
ft  tmm\xt  of  rc&scms  in  support  of  his  proposttioa. 
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legislation  its  population  against  the  deleterious  effects 
of  an  undesirable  foreign  immigration.  Some  writers  go 
to  the  length  of  holding  that  the  wishes  of  the  local  inhabit- 
ants are  entitled  to  no  respect  whatever  when  considera- 
tions of  national  unity  require  their  annexation  to  another 
country.  Thus  the  German  argument  for  the  annexation 
of  Alsace  w^as  based,  not  on  the  theory  that  the  Alsatian 
population  desired  annexation  to  Germany,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  preferred  union  with  France,  but  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  German  in  origin  and  spoke  the  German 
language*  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  have  defended 
their  designs  on  the  Rhine  on  the  ground  that  the  Rhine 
is  the  natural  geographical  frontier  of  France,  and  that  the 
annexation  of  the  territory  in  question  would  mean  a 
rounding  out  and  a  completion  of  her  national  unity* 
Similarly  Italian  writers  have  demanded  the  annexation  or 
absorption  of  the  Italian-speaking  communities  in  Austria 
and  Switzerland  because  they  are  Italian  in  race  and 
language*^ 

What  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Respect 
state  within  reasonable  limits  to  take  extreme  measures  to  Ri^gtS^o 
preserve  itself  against  the  dangers  of  ethnic  heterogeneity  J'a^oJi* 
in  its  population  must  not  be  understood  as  an  argument  ' 
in  favor  of  the  reckless  disregard  of  the  rights  of  national- 
ities,'   Considerations  both  of  humanity  and  of  public 
policy  require  that  their  peculiar  customs  and  institutions 
should  within  the  limits  of  national  security  be  respected. 
Except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  own  language,  their  local  law,  and  such 
of  their  institutions  as  are  peculiar  to  them  and  suited  to 
their  local  conditions.    But  it  is  no  injustice  to  small  nation- 
alities within  the  state  not  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  their 
language  in  the  national  parliament,  or  in  the  army,  though 

' CompAje  Lecky,  "Democracy  and  Liberty vol*  I»  p.  J94. 

*  On  lh«  rights  of  iiatioiuiUtie&  i«e  BLunUchli,  '*AlIgeme[ne  Staatslebre^**  bk, 

li.C3L|. 


feaa.     :       i:  v.t         -J— -r  i  ze  -iTii .i: :  -ni-r;.  "s^r-uji  require 
^        -----  .:  "-"i:  trrvtril  ?*-=.:r:  -'frr  1  z-izini'ic  =*:  verei^i 
T'-J-.r:r        -V"-  •  "•— ■■.--i-  :r:tri:::r.  :r  -^rz  -ii:  theafas: 

tr.-T  Li""-:!'  ZT'.*'.^^  ihi-  "iT.-r  '^rTT.ir.  ir-r  iZfZ  zh*i  ki 
i  .:  r*-ily  rrt  -  rliei  in::  r.i.:::r.il  sT^trs.  laeichc 
'.r.'  rr.-'-z  '•'.'*« -rrf-!!  ir.i  'rL-ifr-r^jiv-r  fij-tt  ^iih.:"  the  nai 
:^«:^  i-iiLi--. mi  ^i^htrrl  ic-:-:  :r  isnei 
'  .i-r.Ti-.v  :  .r.^.rr.:r:  :.  beii—.r  —  r—bers  of 

i'i  zy  i.rr.z^'.il.'  :.r;-fi  :hr  rrs:  ::•  mrrge  tl 
-rri.  **^.- :r.::  ".ht  lirirr  :riir.:zj.:::r. :  ir.i  thus  the 
I:":',ri!      -r.  iir.^  .:  *.r. r.rv%-  ^iiirs  v^  rre  wTjU^hc  i 
hi— :ny  i^::}:  -rhvir  *:r-:rrr:Lrh:c  ard  etl 

Th-rr-:  iif.t".:^  ::  :r:n:;n  -itk"  that  the  i 

fir-i:  teit  '.-is  zirr^z'.'.y  oir.crrr.-ri.  the  peace  of  Eurt 

a.--:  thr  ::v:':z.it::-  ::  :hr  .v  rii  'a  ere  prirnoted  by 
cri-ir  iz.!:: .-.  th-r?^  ^rr^it  r.i::  .r.i:  states  :n  the  plaa 
th-:  i»r:'.y  ::'.rr-r:'-r.*e.i!th?  'Ahich  r.rrr.erly  existed:  and  n 
h  .:  :h  --  :.•-!:*::  ':  :«::nr.iire  "rri  ubies  himself  to-day  ab 
th^  ~-:ir.^  r  y  Tvhizh  -.his  zr-rat  w:rk  -a- as  accomplisl) 
Fr-.-'TT':'  r  st*raki.:z  on  this  subject,  well  S2 

*"Ar. :  ■>'h  .  i  r.  :t  sor  that  th-j  rurther  rounding  out 
th^  E:r'.7.-^ar.  to  acci-rd  srill  -nore  nearly  with 

b-', -".'iiri-r^  'Ahi.h  r.iture  has  indicated  would  be  in 
ir.trrr^t  c:  the  iivar.cemer.r  of  Europe's  political  dvili 
ti  .r:  ir.d  :  zr.t  t  rescr.  ati  jn  jf  the  general  peace? 
'A  .  ji  i  •txp'r!  *.h-:  Turk  :r:m  Eur.  pe:  it  would  put  an  en< 
th-':  R  j^^iin  ir.zrir^s  :r.  the  valley  of  the  Danube:  it  wc 
^iv«r  Gr-:^c-j  t.i-  vizor  and  power  to  become  a  real  st 
ar.'i  it  V.  .  jli  brin^;  the  petty  states  of  Switzerland.  Dennu 
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Holland,  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  Portugal  to  contrib- 
tite,  in  far  greater  degree,  to  the  political  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  receive,  in  far  greater  degree,  the  benefits  of 
that  civilization,  than  their  present  conditions  permit. 
Even  then  there  would  be  weak  places  enough  in  the  boun- 
daries of  each  national  state,  but  their  number  would  be 
greatly  decreased,  and  the  temptation  to  invasion  which 
they  offer  greatly  lessened."  * 

The  political  history  of  Europe  during  the  past  century  Tendency 
goes  far  toward  justifying  the  conclusion  that  the  states  JlSrSrgan- 
of  the  future  are  to  be  national  states,  not  necessarily  states  ia^ationof 
whose  political,  geographical,  and  ethnic  boundaries  are  national 
identical,  but  those  in  which  there  is  a  fair  approximation 
to  this  ideal.  Some  writers,  notably  Dahlmann  and  Von 
Mohl  in  Germany f  Mancini,  Maniani,  and  Pierantoni  in 
Italy,  and  Burgess  in  America,  come  pretty  near  to  the 
point  of  contending  for  the  principle  that  the  boundaries 
of  states  and  nations  should  coincide;  that  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  state  for  every  nation  and  a  nation  for  every 
state,  A  strong  criticism  of  this  position  has  been  made 
by  Gumplowicz,  who  asserts  that  there  is  no  historical  or 
biological  justification  for  the  view  that  "mono-national" 
states  possess  elements  of  advantage  over  those  composed 
a  number  of  nationalities.  He  asserts,  on  the  contrary, 
^at  there  is  more  popular  freedom  in  ^*poly-nationar' 
states  than  in  those  whose  populations  are  ethnically 
homogeneous,  and  he  cites  Switzerland,  "the  freest  state  in 
Europe,"  as  an  example,"  Even  Bluntschli,  who  is  an  ex- 
treme advocate  of  the  principle  of  nationality  in  the  organ- 
isation of  states,  admits  that  ethnic  heterogeneity  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil,  since  the  presence  of  foreign  elements  in  the 

'"Pdilkal  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vot  I,  p.  41. 

*'Mllj(emdne  Staatsrecht/'  p.  115  ff.  For  a  gpod  review  of  the  doctrines  of 
th  Italian  school  of  writers  on  the  qtiestion  of  nationitUty,  see  an  article  by  Frana 
Holtwndorff  in  the  'M<evue  de  Droil  fntemational, "  vof.  II,  pp.  9:^-106.  See  also 
Ltcky,  **L!tmotTacy  and  Liberty,"  voL  I(  pp.  591-396* 
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concern- 
ing lti« 
Itatuffi  of 
Society 


State  may  be  a  means  of  "keeping  open  connection  with 
the  civilization  of  other  states*'  and  may  *' serve  as  an 
alloy  to  give  strength  and  currency  to  the  nobler  metal. "  ■ 
De  Parieu  quotes  the  Emperor  Francis  II  of  Austria  as 
once  saying  to  the  French  ambassador:  **My  people  are 
strangers  to  one  another  and  yet  it  is  for  the  better*  They 
never  have  the  same  ills  at  the  same  time.  In  France, 
when  there  is  an  epidemic  of  fever,  you  all  have  it  the 
same  day.  I  have  Hungarians  in  Italy  and  Italians  in 
Hungary.  Each  suspects  his  neighbor;  they  never  under- 
stand one  another  and  in  fact  detest  one  another.  Their 
antipathies,  however,  conduce  to  order  and  their  mutual 
hate  to  the  general  peace."  ' 


III.   THE  ORGANIC  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE 


One  of  the  qualities  usually  attributed  to  the  state  is  that 
of  organic  unity.  A  mere  mass  of  human  beings  uncon- 
nected by  some  sort  of  unifying  bond  does  not  constitute 
a  state  or  even  a  society.'  Concerning  the  nature  and 
degree  of  this  unifying  element  a  number  of  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  sociological  and  political  writers.  One 
of  these  is  the  so-called  monistic  theory,  which  conceives 
organized  society  to  be  an  association  in  which  the  individ- 
uals composing  it  have  no  really  independent  existence  of 
their  own  but  are  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  like  atoms  in 
the  whole  mass,  owing  all  that  they  are  and  all  that  they 
have  to  the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Then  there 
IS  what  has  been  called  the  mmadnisHc  theor>%  which  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  considers  society  as  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  or  groups,  in  which  there  is  no  real 
unity,  each  individual  being  largely  independent  of  the  rest, 
owing  nothing  to  societ>%  and,  except  for  a  sort  of  accidental 
juxtaposition,  standing  in  isolation  from  his  neighbors.  In 

*  "AUgemeinc  SlAaUtehre,**  bit.  II,  ch.  4, 
'  •*Prindp*»  de  la  Sdence  potitique,"  p. 
'  Cbinparc  Worttis,  "Urganisme  et  SodAtf,"  pu  f* 
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the  third  place,  there  is  thedualistic conception,  which  repre- 
sents a  compromise  view."  Tt'cotlfiders  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  society  to  be  one  of  partial  dependence  only. 
His  existence  is  neither  merged  in  that  of  the  whole  as 
though  he  existed  solely  for  society,  nor  is  he  entirely  iso- 
.  la  ted  from,  and  independent  of,  his  social  surroundings.* 
f  Finally,  there  is  the  organic  view,  which  considers  society 
as  analogous  in  structure  to  a  biological  organism,  the  rela* 
tJon  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  mass  being  similar  to 
that  which  exists  between  the  cell  and  the  organism  of  a 
living  being. 

I  The  organic  theoryi  says  |ellinek^  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  popular  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  state.* 
Plato  compared  the  republic  to  a  great  man  and  insisted  that 

^the  best-ordered  commonwealth  was  one  whose  structural 
organization  resembled  most  nearly  in  principle  that  of  the 
individual,'  As  the  whole  body  feels  the  pain  and  sym- 
pathizes with  an  injured  member,  so,  he  declared,  the  whole 
society  is  affected  by  injury  to  each  individual  of  which  it 
is  composed;*  Cicero  likewise  drew  an  analogy  between  the 
state  and  the  individual,  likening  the  head  of  the  state  to 
the  spirit  which  rules  the  human  body.  The  state  w^as 
personified  by  medieval  writers  like  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Marsiglio  of  Padua;  Althusiuswas  fascinated  with  the  bio- 
logical analogy;  and  many  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  attached  an  importance  to  it  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  value.  The  French  Revolution,  with  its  accom' 
panytng  doctrine  that  the  state  was  merely  an  artificial 

*  For  the  above  distinctions  aee  Mackenzie,  *•  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,** 
fim  eii,,  pp.  13 1 -1 33;  see  also  Montague,  "Limits  of  Individual  Liberty/'  chs*  3 
tod  4* 

•*'Sjr»tcro  der  »ybjektivtii  fiffenttkben  Rechtc,"  p.  35* 
••*De  Rcpublica,"  p.  463. 

*Ibid.t  III,  as-  Cf-  ;<lso  Aristotle,  "Politics,**  Jowctt's  p,  113,  The  com* 
panson  oi  the  state  with  the  human  organism  has  teen  a  favorite  subject  of  poetA 
md  pjose  wmera.  See  Shakespeare,  "Julius  CmAt"  II,  1;  St.  Paul,  Romans 
txii,  51;  Also  1  Cor,  xii^  ij, 
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creation,  tended  to  check  the  spread  of  the  organic  theory; 
but  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  reaction 
against  the  French  philosophy  set  in,  and  the  conception 
of  the  state  as  an  organism  came  to  have  numerous  advo- 
cates.^ Indeed,  the  fascination  for  the  organic  theory, 
with  its  analogies  and  parallelisms,  became  so  widespread 
that  political  science  seemed  in  danger  of  being  appro- 
priated by  natural  science*'  One  of  the  most  extreme  advo- 
cates of  the  organic  theory  was  the  noted  German  schfllgXi 
Bluntschli,  in  his  Theory  of  the  State"  (" AUgemeine' 
Staatslehre'*)  and  in  his  "Psychological  Studies  con* 
cerning  State  and  Church"  ("  Psychologische  Studien  iiber 
Staat  and  Kirche/*  1884),  The  state,  he  declares,  is  the  very 
"image  of  the  human  organism."  *  Each  has  its  member 
parts,  its  organs,  its  functions,  its  life  processes,  and  be» 
tween  those  of  the  state  and  human  organisms  there  exists 
a  deep  and  striking  resemblance.  He  pushes  the  bio- 
logical analogy  so  far  indeed  as  to  impute  sexual  qualities 
to  the  state,  it  being  personified  as  masculine  in  character 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  church,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  attribute  of  femininity.*  His  comparison 
of  the  structure  and  life  processes  of  the  state  to  those  of 
the  human  body  is  at  times  almost  amusing**  The  state, 
to  him,  is  "no  mere  artificial  lifeless  machine/'  but  a 

*  Compare  on  lliia  potnt  Merriam,  "Theory  of  Sovereignty  since  Rousseau," 
p.  87  0i  jgf  .    See  also  JeUinek,  ap.  cit.,  p.  I42  5*^- 

*See  Franz^  *'Voracliule  der  Physiolo^gje  des  Staatea*';  Leo,  "Studien  zu  eltier 
Naturlehre  des  Staples  " ;  Krieken,  Uber  die  sogeDannte  organische  Staatstheorie  ** 
(1873) ;  Bruno  Schmi^lt,  **  Dcr  Staat  aU  Organismus  "  in  his  "  Der  Staat/'  sec.  a; 
and  Richard  SchmUt,  "AHg^raeine  Sta^lslehre,"  vol.  I,  sec.  18.  The  w^ord 
organism/'  says  Schulse^  first  appeared  m  the  German  literature  of  political 
science  in  Gerber's  •'Offenitkhe  Rechte/*  published  in  1853,  in  a  criticism  of  the 
theory  which  had  formerly  been  advocated  under  other  names.  For  a  review  of  the 
development  of  the  or^nic  theory  in  Germany,  sec  Schuize,  "  Deutsche»Staatsrecht," 
toL  I,  pp.  30^33. 

•"Psychologische Studien  Qber Staat  und  Kirche,"  p.  aa. 

*  Ibid.,     3i>;  sec  also  his  "  Allgemeine  Staalsiehre,"  bk,  I,  ch,  f, 

*  ComDare  the  preface  to  the  English  translation  of  his  *'  Allgemeine  Staaislebre,*' 
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" living  spiritual  organic  being/'  As  an  oil  painting,  he 
says,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  drops 
of  oil,  as  a  statue  is  something  more  than  a  combination  of 
marble  particles,  as  a  man  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
quantity  of  cells  and  blood  corpuscles,  so  the  nation  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  citizens  and  the 
state  something  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  external 
regulations.^ 

As  the  animal  organism  is  made  up  of  living  members  or 
germ  cells,  interdependent  one  upon  the  other  and,  upon 
the  whole,  each  performing  its  peculiar  functions  in  the  life 
tconomy  of  the  organism,  so  the  state  organism  is  composed 
of  individuals,  not  isolated  and  disconnected  like  the  atoms 
PP  of  an  inorganic  body,  but  closely  related  and  dependent  upon 
one  another  and  upon  the  whole  society,  somewhat  as  a  limb 
of  the  human  body  or  the  branch  of  a  tree  is  dependent  upon 
the  main  trunk.  In  origin,  structure,  and  function,  say  the 
advocates  of  the  organic  theory,  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  social  body  and  the  animal  organism. 
Each  comes  into  existence  through  natural  rather  than  arti- 
ficial  processes,  each  possesses  organs  whose  functions  are  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects,  and  each  changes  and  grows  according 
to  laws  instead  of  by  mere  chance.^  Rousseau  ,  who  saw  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  body  politic  and  the  human 
body,  compared  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  to  the 
head  of  an  individual;  the  laws  and  customs  to  the  brain; 
the  Judges  and  the  magistrates  to  the  organs  of  will  and 
sense;  commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry  generally  to 
the  mouth  and  stomach  which  prepare  and  digest  the  food; 
and  the  public  finances  to  the  blood,  which  a  wise  economy, 
through  the  medium  of  the  heart,  distributes  throughout 
the  entire  organism.' 

* "  Allgememe  StaAUJehre,"  p.  191. 

*  Fat     good  statement  of  the  analogy  by  a  French  writer,  sec  Collier,  "La 
Soilverainet^  lution&le/'  p.  11. 

'  Quoted  by  Lepoy-Beaulieu,  "  L'iital  moderne  p|  ses  Fonctions,"      96.    I  am 
omAiit  IQ  tad  the  analogy  la  tbh  form  in  Rousseau's  "  Lc  Contrat  social,"  allbough 
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Spcncw*!  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "Principles of  Sociolog>-,"  worked 
Comp^^^  out  a  most  elaborate  analogy  between  organized  society  and 
the  biological  organism.  Both  the  animal  and  social  bodies, 
he  affirms,  begin  as  germs,  undergo  a  process  of  continuous 
growth,  the  parts,  as  they  develop,  becoming  more  and  more 
unlike,  and  exhibiting  greater  complexity  of  structure.  As 
the  lowest  type  of  animal  is  all  stomach,  respiratory  sur- 
face,  or  limb,  so  primitive  society  is  all  warrior^  all  hunter, 
all  hut  builder,  or  all  tool  maker.*  As  society^  grows  in 
complexity,  division  of  labor  follows,  i,e.  new  organs  with 
different  functions  appear,  corresponding  to  the  differen- 
tiation of  functions  in  the  animal,  in  which  "fundamental 
trait"  they  become  "entirely  alike."  In  each  case  there  is 
a  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  the  full  performance  of  the 
functions  of  each  member  being  essential  to  the  health  and 
preservation  of  the  rest*  If  the  iron  worker  in  the  social 
organism  stops  work,  or  the  miner,  or  the  food  producer, 
or  the  distributor  fails  to  discharge  his  natural  functions 
in  the  economy  of  society,  the  whole  suffers  injury  just  as 
the  animal  organism  sufi'ers  from  the  failure  of  its  members 
to  perform  their  functions.  Thus  the  **  parallelism  between 
social  and  animal  life**  is  maintained*  The  slow  but  con- 
stant replacement  of  cell  tissue  and  blood  corpuscle  in  the 
animal  organism,  by  which  it  is  destroyed  and  reproduced 
again,  we  are  told,  is  paralleled  by  the  processes  in  society, 
by  which  it  is  permanently  maintained,  notwithstanding  the 
deaths  of  the  component  members.'  Spencer  attributes  to 
both  the  animal  organism  and  the  social  body  a  "sustaining 
system"  consisting  of  alimentation  in  the  former,  and 
production  in  the  latter;  a  "distributing  system"  consist- 
ing of  the  circulatory  apparatus  in  the  human  body,  and 
the  transportation  system  in  society;  and  a  "regulatory 
system,*'  the  nervous  system  in  the  animali  govemmenta 

inhk.  HI,  ch.  II, he  com]>ftrcstbe  ]^;ula.tive  power  to  the  heart  and  the  eiecutjve  to 
Uie  bmin, "  whicb  pcivcs  motioQ  to  all  the  part*," 

■  Vol  I,  pt.  II,  sec  31?.  *  ibid*  tec.  »I7.  alio  chs.  3  nnd  4» 
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ind  armies  in  the  state, ^  In  spite  of  all  these  elements  of 
resemblance  Spencer  admits,  however,  that  there  is  one 
''extreme  unlikeness'*  in  the  structure  of  the  body  politic 
and  the  animal  organism.  The  latter,  he  says,  is  concrete 
in  structure,  that  is,  its  units  are  bound  together  in  close 
contact;  while  the  social  body  is  discretet  its  units  being 
free  and  "more  or  less  widely  dispersed."  '  He  readily  ad- 
mits that  the  difference  is  "fundamental/"  though,  he  says, 
''upon  close  examination  it  will  not  put  comparison  out  of 
the  question,"  for  it  can  be  shown  that  "the  social  aggre- 
gate, though  discrete,  is  still  a  living  whole,"  ^  There  is 
still  another  difference  between  the  two  organisms,  he  says, 
which  "greatly  affects  our  notion  of  the  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  social  organization,"  namely,  the  lack  of  a  "nerve 
sensoriunr'  in  the  social  body.  In  the  animal,  conscious- 
ness is  concentrated  in  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate:  in  the 
social  organism,  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  aggregate. 
The  conclusion  of  practical  politics  which  Spencer  draws 
from  the  failure  of  the  analogy  at  this  point  is  that  the 
welfare  of  the  aggregate  in  society,  considered  apart  from 
that  of  the  units,  is  not  an  end  to  be  sought;  that^  in  short, 
society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  not  its  members 
for  the  benefit  of  society/  Upon  the  dissimUartiy  which  he 
finds  between  society  and  the  biological  organism,  or  rather 
upon  the  discrete  nature  of  the  social  organism,  he  builds 
up  his  individualistic  political  philosophy,  which  has 
seemed  to  some  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  organic 
theory  of  the  state.* 

*  iind.t  chs,  7,  8,  and  9.  In  the  "Westminster  Review,"  m  1S60,  Spencer 
puWished  an  essay  in  which  he  drew  a  parallel  between  the  up-and-down  lines  of  » 
milwA/^  which  furnishes  (he  circulation  of  commodities  in  the  social  organism^ 
tad  the  arteries  and  veins  of  an  animal,  money  being  the  blood  corpus les  and  the 
tekfniph  wiJns  the  nervea.  I  am  unabk  to  End  any  allusion  to  this  parallel  in  hit 
fQillfCted  wttrki,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  wisely  omitted- 

*  Ibid.f  sec,  330.  *  Ibid,,  sec.  231,  *  Ibid.t  sec.  2212. 
'Compare  Ritchie,  "Principiesof  State  Interfere  nee,"  p,  17.    Spencer's  denial 

d  Ihe  existence  of  a  ''nerve  sensonum  *'  in  sotiety  was  probably  the  result  of  his  indi^ 
ifdiaUstic  thinking.    After  his  long  argument  in  sug^port  of  the  organic  theory  at 
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The  Austrian  publicist  Albert  Schaffle  is  another  writer 
who  has  greatly  overworked  the  biological  analogy.  In 
four  large  volumes  entitled  "The  Structure  and  Life  of 
the  Social  Body"  ('*Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Korpers") 
lie  examines  at  great  length  the  anatomical,  physiological, 
biological,  and  psychological  resemblances  between  society 
and  the  animal  body  and  averts  that  society  is  an  organism 
whose  protoplasm  or  unit  is  man,  the  state  or  government  in 
the  one  corresponding  to  the  brain  in  the  other.  His  work 
as  a  whole  exhibits  evidence  of  enormous  learning  and  wide 
research,  and  the  theory  of  the  organic  nature  of  society  is 
supported  with  ability  and  ingenuity/  Of  a  similar 
character  and  magnitude  is  the  work  of  Paul  Lilienfeld,  a 
Russian  sociologist,  whose  "Thoughts  concerning  the 
Social  Science  of  the  Future"  ("Gedanken  liber  die  Social- 
wissenschaft  der  Zukunft'*),  published  in  five  volumes  be- 
tween 1873  and  1 88 1,  constitutes  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  organic  theory,  including  the  laws  of  social  psychology 
and  social  physiology.  He  goes  even  beyond  Spencer  and 
Schaffle  in  the  emphasis  which  he  places  on  the  organic 
character  of  society,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  the  biological 
analogy.*  Among  others  who  have  explained  and  de- 
fended the  organic  theory  may  be  mentioned  the  French 
writers:  Auguste  Comte*'  Tarde,*  Letoumeau.*  De  Greef/ 
Fouill^e,^  and  Rene  Worms;*  the  Polish  writer  Gumplowicz;* 

scxdcty,  ft  seemed  n€ccs«iy  to  reconcile  his  bfobgicsl  theory  with  his  doctrine  of 
Individuallim  by  showtDg  thai  after  all  there  is  a  difierence  and  that  the  parts  iire 
not  dependent  on  the  whole,  as  they  ar«  in  the  case  of  the  animal  organism. 
^  Compare  Leroy-BeauHeu,  '^L'^Ilat  modemc:  ct  scs  Liraites,"  ch,  4. 

*  For  a  statement  of  the  difference  between  their  conceptions  see  the  preface  of 
Rend  Worms  to  LHicnfeld's  "La  Pathologic  social/*  p.  ril  In  the  Utter  work 
LiHenfeld  continues  his  study  of  the  organic  nature  of  society,  considering  in  parttcu- 
tar  such  topics  as  the  *' maladies  of  the  social  organism,"  its  "nervous  system,"  the 
patbok)^  of  society  J  "  social  thcrapcotics/*  etc. 

•'•PoRtive  Philosophy,"  vol.  11,  cb.  3, 
*^*Loisde  I'Imitation/'  also  his  •*  Division  du  Travail." 

*  "La  Sodologie."  •  ^'Introduction  h.  la  Sociologfe.'* 
^  *'  La  Science  sociale  contemporaine/'  *  '"Orgamsme  et  Soci^t4'* 

*  "Sociologische  Staatsidee,"  also  his  "Socioiogie  und  Politik.** 
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and  the  Germans  Ahrens  *  and  Waitz.^  Of  these  the 
French  sociologist  Worms  is  to-day  probably  the  most 
eminent  advocate  of  the  organic  theory.  In  his  "Organ- 
ism and  Society"  he  expounds  and  defends  the  biological 
analogy,  maintaining  that  the  anatomy »  physiology,  and 
pathology  of  society  possess  striking  similarities  to  the 
1^  structure,  function,  and  pathology  of  living  beings.' 

If  the  organic  theory  meant  simply  that  the  state  is  ciidciiini 
something  more  than  an  aggregation  of  individuals  crowded  orgtiiie 
or  massed  together  without  any  unifying  bond,  in  other  ^^e«*7 
words,  that  it  is  a  society  in  which  the  members  individually 
are  in  a  peculiar  sense  dependent  upon  the  whole  and  the 
whole  in  turn  is  conditioned  upon  the  parts,  no  well- 
grounded  objection  to  it  could  be  sustained.    Even  the 
biological  analogy  up  to  a  certain  point,  though  subserving 
little  or  no  practical  purpose,  is  harmle^  and  scientifically 
unobjectionable,  for  manifestly  there  are  certain  elements 
of  resemblance  between  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
state  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  living  beings  on  the  other. 
But  at  many  points  the  comparison  utterly  fails  and  the 
resemblance  becomes  pure  fancy.    Thus  the  resemblance 
between  the  cells  of  a  biological  organism  and  the  human 
beings  who  constitute  the  body  politic  will  be  seen  upon 
dose  examination   to  be  exceedingly  superficial.  The 
^  former  are  mechanical  pieces  of  matter,  with  no  independ- 
ent  life  of  their  own,  each  being  fixed  in  its  place,  having 
r      ao  power  of  thought  or  will,  and  existing  solely  to  support 
!       and  perpetuate  the  life  of  the  whole;  the  latter  are  intel- 
!       tectual  and  moral  beings,  each  having  a  will  of  its  own, 
I       possessing  the  power  of  foresight,  movement,  and  self- 
I       control,  and  a  physical  life  independent  of  the  whole  of 
which  they  are  a  part.    Each  individual  has  to  a  large 
«tent  the  shaping  of  his  own  life;  and  his  place  in  the 
*JJtanism  is  not  determined  for  him  nor  are  his  activities 
''egulated  by  central  organs.   This  lack  of  consciousness  and 

*  "Die  CM^miche  Staatslehre.**    = "  Politik,"  taL  L     »  See  capecUUy  ch.  i. 
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will  on  the  part  of  tKe  cells  of  the  animal  organism  and  its 
presence  in  the  state  organism  is  one  of  the  instances  where 
the  analogy  fails.  With  the  animal  organism  the  depend- 
ence of  the  parts  on  the  whole  is  essential,  and  the  relation 
intrinsic;  if  they  are  severed  from  their  connection,  as  a 
branch  from  a  tree  or  a  limb  from  an  animal,  they  perish 
and  cease  to  be  living  matter.  With  the  state»  on  the  con- 
trary, the  separation  of  a  member  does  not  result  in  de- 
struction, physically  speaking;  the  individual  separated 
from  the  whole  is  still  an  individual/  Moreover,  the  laws 
of  growth,  development,  decay,  and  death  which  govern 
the  life  of  the  human  organism  are  scarcely  analogous  in 
any  sense  to  those  which  reign  in  the  world  of  politics.  An 
organism  grows  and  develops  from  within  by  internal  adap- 
tation,  not  by  the  addition  from  without  of  new  parts; 
while  the  state  changes  rather  than  grows,  and  does  this, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  process  of  formal  alteration  as  a 
result  of  volitional  power  and  conscious  effort  of  the 
members.  Its  growth,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  conscious  action  of  its  individual  members 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  self-directed.  The  elements  of  voli- 
tion and  of  conscious  effort  do  not  enter  into  the  growth 
of  an  organism;  it  changes  in  obedience  to  the  operation 
of  blind  mechanical  forces  of  nature,  the  parts  having  no 
power  to  alter  the  direction  of  its  growth  or  to  add  to 
its  stature.*  Indeed,  as  Jellinek  remarks,  growth,  decline, 
and  death  are  not  nece^ary  processes  of  state  life  though 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  life  of  the  organism**  The 
state  does  not  originate  or  renew  itself  as  a  plant  or  an 
animal  does.  In  fact,  to  quote  Jellinek  again,  many 
modem  states  like  the  German  Empire,  Italy,  and  some 
of  the  Balkan  commonwealths  owe  their  existences  to 


^  Compare  M&ckcnzte,  ''Intfoduction  to  Social  Phi)DSOph]r.**  p.  ijS, 
•Compare  Willoughby,  "Nature  of  the  Sutc,"     37,  and  Ward,  "Ptychk  F^o 
tots  of  CiviUiation,"  p.  399. 

»  "System  dcr  5iib|ektiveo  dSentlkhen  Riechtep"  AO, 
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the  sword  rather  than  to  any  cause  that  may  be  compared 
to  the  procreative  or  generative  processes  through  which 
plants  and  animals  come  into  existence.* 

Our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  biological  anaIog>',  in  concju. 
the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  stated,  is  not  only  fanciful 
and  absurd,  but  even  mischievous,  and  would  not  merit 
notice  were  it  not  relied  upon  by  some  respectable  writers 
as  the  justification  of  an  important  theory  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual  members  composing 
it  —  a  subject  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter 
of  this  book.  Some  of  these  biological  comparisons  are 
ingenious  and  well  stated ;  to  many  writers  they  have  proved 
fascinating  and  seductive;  to  others  they  have  constituted 
the  basis  of  an  argument  for  a  theory  of  the  state  which 
would  sacrifice  the  individual  to  societ>\  The  organic 
theory,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  many 
writers,  rests  on  mere  analogy,  and  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  Lord  Acton's  warning  about  analogies  and  parallel* 
isms  lest  we  come  to  grief*  For  this  reason  Jellinek  sug- 
gests that  we  had  better  reject  the  theory  in  Mo  lest  the 
danger  from  the  large  amount  of  falsity  in  the  analogy 
should  outweigh  the  good  in  the  little  truth  which  it  con* 
tains.*  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
attempt  to  identify  or  compare  the  state  with  an  organism. 
At  this  stage  of  the  world's  political  development  neither 
the  identification  nor  the  resemblance  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  of  the  state  over  the  individuals  who 
compose  it/ 

'  •*Recht  des  mod.  Staates,**  p.  149.  *  Ibid.,  p.  i$u 

'For  critidsm  of  Iht  organic  theory  »c<r  Jcllitiek,  **Recht  dcs  mod.  Staatea," 

P'Mi  ff*;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  ap,  cjL,  cb,  4;   Mackendt,  **  Iniroduction  to  Social 

Pblkaopby,*'  ch.  3 .  Schulze^ "  Deutsches  Staatsrecht,"  I,  22-33 »  Leactjck,  "  Elements 
PdilicaJ  Sdeace,**  pp.  80-Sa;  Willoughby,  "Nature  of  the  State,"  ch.  3.  Worms, 

m  bit"Org$t.oume  ct  Soci^6,  "  ch*     examines  and  answers  the  varioua  objections 

'a  Ik  organic  Uieoty^ 
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CHAPTER  III 

ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  STATE 

Suggested  Readings:  Bluhtschli,  '  Allgemeine  Staatslekre/'  bk.  I, 
ch.  i;  bk.  Ill,  chs.  1-3;  Bornhak,  "Allgemeine  Staatslehre,"  pp.  69- 
Si ;  CAJiNAZZA-AMAfiij  **  Traite  de  Droit  international  public,"  vol.  I, 
p.  193  ff,;  Despagnet,  ^'Cours  de  Droit  international  public,*' 
pp.  81-84 ;  DuGUiT,  Droit  constitutionnel,"  sees.  24-26 ;  FuKCK- 
Brentano,  "La  Politique," ch.  2;  Hall,  "International  Law,"  chs.  i 
and  3;  Held,  "System  des  Verfassungsrechts,"  chs.  4,  5,  12;  Huhn, 
**PoUtik,"  ch.  a;  Jellikek,  "Recht  des  modernen  Staates,"  bk.  Ill, 
ch,  13;  Von  Mqhl,  "  Encyklopiidie  der  Staatswissenschaften,^*  sees. 
18  and  19;  MoDRE,  "Digest  of  International  Law/*  vol.  Ij  sec.  128; 
OpFENHEtMi  "International  Law,'*  vol,  I,  pt.  II,  ch.  1;  Pradier- 
FoDEUE,  **Traitd  de  Droit  international  public/*  vol.  I,  ch.  a;  RiviEfi, 
"Principes  du  Droit  des  Gens/*  vol.  I,  bk-  III,  ch.  i;  SCHUIDT, 
"Grundziige  der  praktischen  Politik/*  sees.  9  and  10;  Schulze, 
"Deutsches  Staatsrecht/'  vol.  I,  sees.  8-13;  Tseitschke,  "Politik/' 
voL  I,  sec.  6;  Waitz,  '*Gnmdziigc  der  Politik/'  pp.  1-9;  Wheaton, 
Elements  of  International  Law/*  ch*  2,  sec,  2;  Woolsey,  -FoUticftl 
Science,"  voL  I,  pt.  II,  ch,  3. 

I,  PEOPLE 

citii«ni  The  first  element  which  enters  into  the  physical  make-up 
Stj«cti  the  state  is  the  population  which  constitutes  its  member- 
ship. To  each  inhabitant  may  be  attributed  the  quality 
of  citizen  when  he  is  viewed  as  an  active  participator  in  the 
common  will,  and  of  subject  when  he  is  thought  of  as  a 
passive  member  with  no  share  in  the  public  power,*  Le- 
gally all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  are,  of 
course,  subjects  of  the  state,  and  in  most  monarchical 
countries  the  term  subject"  is  commonly  employed  to 
designate  all  who  owe  obedience,  regardless  of  whether  they 
enjoy  full  civil  and  political  rights  or  not.    Citizenship  is 

*Cf.  oa  thb  poiat  Roumcau,  "  Le  Coot)  at  ■ociftl/*bk.  t,  ch.  6,  and  Wait^ 
^•Grttodiaft  der  Poiitik*"  pp.  21-14. 
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necessary  to  membership  in  the  state  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  more  or  less  numer- 
ous body  of  ahens  in  every  state,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
members,  so  far  as  the  right  of  protection  and  the  duty  of 
obedience  are  concerned.  Citizenship,  however,  is  the 
normal  relation,  and  the  state  may  insist  upon  it  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  as  well  as  political 
privileges/ 

There  is  no  rule  or  political  practice  governing  the  num-  Amount 
her  of  persons  necessary  to  entitle  a  community  to  recogni-  ^'^^ 
tion  as  a  state;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  populations  of  the  wry  to 
existing  states  of  the  world  vary  quite  as  widely  as  the  areas 
of  their  territories.  Some  writers  in  the  past  have,  how- 
ever, undertaken  to  lay  down  within  broad  lines  certain 
principles  which  should  determine  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  state,  and  some  have 
even  assumed  to  fix  exactly  the  minimum  and  maximum 
number  of  inhabitants;  but  manifestly  any  such  rules  must 
be  arbitrary  and  worthless.  Aristotle  was  certain  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit.  The  number,  he  said,  should 
neither  be  too  small  nor  too  large,  but  large  enough  to 
be  self-sufficing  and  small  enough  to  be  well  governed,* 
Rousseau,  without  attempting  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
number,  laid  down  the  rule  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
proportion  between  the  population  of  the  state  and  the 
extent  of  its  territory.    A  political  body,  he  declared,  may 


'  Compare  Bomhak, "  Allgemeine  Staatslehre^"*  p.  11* 
>  "Pontics,'*  VII,  4t  Jowetl's  edition,  pp,  314-315;  also 


Nichomachean  Ethics, 
IX*  10^  p.  3,  The  German  writer  Schuize  in  considering  this  subject  Stsserts  very 
pioperly  that  no  definite  miuimum  can  be  fixed  except  that  Ihe  population  must 
HEBcd  the  number  embraced  within  a  single  famtly^  tbat  is,  it  must  comprise  a 
"dide"  <rf  families.  ♦*Deutsches  Staatsrecht/'  vol.  I,  p.  16.  See  also  Bomhak 
[sf,  £U.f  p,  16),  who  remarks  that  a  family  or  a  clan  may  become  the  nucleus  of 
)  Male*  but  until  Ihe  family  has  broken  up  and  rJtpanded  into  a  race  there  can  be 
''Qitite.  Hauriou  ("Droit  admlnisEratif,'*  p.  7)  taya  down  the  rule  that  the  popu- 
l&1)oa  muit  be  sufficient  to  make  possible  a  distinction  between  public  and  private 
*^n.   For  a  f utl  diactiflsian  of  the  subject  sec  Held,  "  System  dea  Verfassungs* 
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be  measured  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  extent  of  its  territory 
and  by  the  number  of  its  people,  and  there  is  between  these 
measurements  a  relation  which  should  give  to  the  state  its 
true  dimensions.  The  extent  of  land  should  be  sufficient 
to  nourish  the  inhabitants,  and  there  should  be  as  many 
inhabitants  as  the  land  can  sustain.*  In  another  place  he 
argued  that  the  larger  the  population  of  the  state,  the  less 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  because  his  share  in  determin- 
ing the  sovereign  will  must  be  correspondingly  less,*  About 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  safe  rule  is  to  say  that  the  popu- 
lation must  be  sufficient  to  provide  both  a  governing  body 
and  a  number  of  persons  to  be  governed,  and  of  course 
sufficient  to  support  a  state  organization.  If  the  other 
elements  are  fully  present,  this  number  need  not  be  con- 
siderable. Changes  in  the  population  of  the  state,  of  course, 
have  no  more  effect  upon  its  corporate  existence  than  do 
changes  in  the  territorial  area.  Populations  are  con- 
tinually augmented  by  natural  increase  and  by  immigra- 
tion and  decreased  by  emigration  and  other  causes,  but 
unless  the  loss  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  a 
state  organization  impossible  the  existence  of  the  state 
remains  unaffected. 


n,  TERRITORY 
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Another  physical  constituent  in  the  make-up  of  the  state 
is  the  land  or  territory  which  serves  as  the  abiding  place  of 
those  who  constitute  its  membership.  In  a  peculiar  sense 
territory  is  the  physical  basis  of  the  state.'    '*As  the  state 


'    Lc  Contrat  social,"  bk,  II,  ch,  lo. 

*  J  hid.,  bk,  ni,  ch,  Thus,  ht  reasoned,  if  the  population  of  the  stAte  Is  ten 
thousand  citizens,  each  citizen's  share  in  determining  the  sovereign  will  is  one  ten- 
Utousandth:  whereas  if  the  population  is  one  hundred  thousand,  his  share  Is  only 
one  hundred -ihousandthj,  or  one  tenth  as  great. 

»  Of.  Jellinek.  "Recht  de*  mod-  Siaates,"  p.  73,  "Die  N'otwendigkeU  des  B&d€n4 
fif  den  Staat  ist  liber  cUen  Zutifel  erhshm,**  observes  Rutxel  in  his  '*  Amhropogeo- 
grapbie*'  (pL  T,  p,  66),  **  WttI  StaiU  o  tne  Bodtn  und  Grenwen  nkht  %u  dtnken 
lil,  h4i  sick  schint  frUh  ftw  f>of$  ixtk<  Ccogr^ipkie  enfuickdi,  und  vxnn  autk  die 
Stantr^i'jssenschaft  die  Raum-  und  LagebfidiifiMttgm  der  Skmien  oft  lititraak,  m  isi 


has  its  personal  basis  in  J^^  P^'^P^^liI*  says  Bluntschli,  "it 


lias  its  natural  basis  in  the  land ;  a  people  does  not  become 
a  permanent  state  till  it  has  acquired  a  territory/'  *  A 
population  unattached  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  nothing  more  than  a  wandering  horde  or  migra- 
tory band.  History  abounds  in  examples  of  nomadic 
peoples  like  the  Jews  after  their  dispersion  and  before  their 
settlement  in  Palestine,  the  German  tribes  during  their 
wanderings  after  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
"trekking"  Boers  of  South  Africa  after  the  abandonment 
of  their  original  lands  for  a  new  home  to  the  north,  but 
until  they  ceased  wandering  and  settled  themselves  upon 
a  definite  portion  of  territory  they  never  became  states, 
though  they  may  have  been  states  in  the  making-  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  piigratnry  st^^tisij  The  state,  as 
Its  etymological  meaning  suggests,  is  associated  with  a 
fixed  abode Sovereignty  is  no  longer  consid^ered  personal 
but  territorial. 

diKk  tine  4eti  Baden  vemackldssigende  Sta^dskhre  immer  ^ne  v&rHbergehende 
T^uschung  gewesett/* 

*  "  Allgemeinc  Staalslchre,*'  bk.  Ill,  ch.  4. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  JeUinek,  op,  aLj  pp,  72-74;  Von  Mohl,  **Eiicyklopadie," 
wc  19;  Rlvier/'Prindpes/' etc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  135-136;  Duguit/*  Droit  constitution- 
nel,"  sees.  34-^6;  Schmidt,  "  Grundziige  dcr  praktischen  Politik,"  sec.  g ;  Wheatoo, 
"Elements,'*  clu  2,  sec,  a;  Oppenheirrir  "International  Law,"  vol.  I,  pt.  II,  ch.  i; 
Pmdicr-Fodfr^,  "'Trait^,"  vol.  I,  p.  152 j  Philliniore,  "Inter national  Law,"  voL  I, 
di.  i  ;  Hauriouj  "Droit  administtiitif/' p.  7;  Blunuchli,  "Allgemeine  Staatslehre," 
bk.  in,  ch.  4;  Carnazza-Amari,  "Droit  int.  pub./*  vol.  I,  p.  196;  and  Hdd,  "Sys* 
tern  (Ses  Vcrfas5Uiigsreclit&,"  ch,  5,  The  latter  writer  discusses  fully  the  legal  and 
jahyiifcal  OApects  of  territory  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  state.  There  are  a  few 
ttriicrv,  however,  who  do  not  seem  to  consider  territory  as  an  indispensable  clement 
ill  the  cofistjiullon  of  the  state.  So  high  an  authority  as  Holland  in  the  definition  of 
the  state  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter  says  a  state  is  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
l^crsotu  gewrally  occupying  a  certain  territory,  etc.,  thus  implying  the  possibility  of 
i  non^terrhorial  state.  Hall  takes  Ihe  same  view.  Abstractedly,**  he  says,  "there 
U  no  rrasoD  why  even  a  wandering  tribe  or  society  should  not  feel  itself  bound  as 
jtritigrntly  as  a  settled  community  by  definite  rules  of  conduct  toward  other  com- 
munitto/'  though  he  confes^^esi  that  the  "circumstances  of  modern  civilization  which 
Mocuitc  land  with  sovereignty  make  the  pc^esstoo  of  a  fixed  territory  a  practicaJ 

"    '*  Interoational  Law/'  p,  30, 
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The  teliitofy  of  the  state  consists  not  only  of  a  definite 
portion  of  land,  but  also  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canaE" 


Within  Its  limitSt  and  If  thg  ^Aie  toljchcs  upon  an  open  sea  it^ 
includes  in  addition  a  maritime  belt  generally  recognized  to 
•4jc  Uhfee  miles  in  width  measured  from  Jow-water  marfe.^ 
Whether  this  mart  time  belt  is  to  be  consideiiB  actuaHj^  aS" 


of  Che 
not  Pabtic 


^^^H  of  the  open  sea  over  which  the  state  is  permitted  by  the  law 
^^^H  of  nations  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  cmain  purposes,  there 
P^^^  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  publicists.'  The  territorial 
OTOsnhip  domain  of  the  state  is  not  the  property  of  the  state  or  of 
any  ruler;  the  patrimoniaf  state,  in  which  the  monarch  was 
considered  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  tand^  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Rulers  can  no  longer,  as  they  often  did  in  medievat 
times,  sell,  pawn,  giveaway,  or  partition  their  domains  as 
though  they  were  private  property/  The  modern  state 
exercises  imperium,  not  daminium^  over  the  land  embraced 
within  its  limits;  that  is,  the  ownership  of  the  land  belongs 
tQBdy?itf  '"'^'^MuaJSi  «"l^jp^^  alw  av  s,  of  course,  to  the 
of  Impropriation  by  the  state  for  public  purpose/  The 
-righx  of  private  ownership  has  become  so  completely  dis- 
sociated from  the  old  patrimonial  idea  that  cessions  of 
territory  to  foreign  states,  according  to  the  public  law  of 
the  civilized  world,  are  no  longer  considered  as  affecting 
in  the  least  the  private  ownership  of  the  iands  so  alienated. 

^  Hall,  "Interaatiotml  Law,"  vec.  jix  The  Institute  of  loternftlida&l  Law  has 
vtited  in  f&vor  dt  fixitig  the  maritime  belt  at  six  miies  instead  of  three,  **  Aimiiairc," 
toK  Xin»  p,  328.  For  the  enforcement  of  its  revenue  4ad  saniUiy  laws  the  juris- 
dicticm  of  the  state  over  a  wider  mnt  is  often  averted  and  properl j-  conceded. 

*  See  Oppenheirn,  International  Law,"  voL  I»  p*  240;,  for  a  dj&ciLtssion  of  the  two 
vfein.  The  incroLsing  Importance  of  the  atmosphere  for  purposes  of  teJ^nphic 
communication  and  aeroniauLic  tmnsportatioti  is  likely  in  time  to  raise  imiwrtam 
questioni  concemii^  the  extent  of  the  state's  control  over  the  aiixK»pbere  above  Its 
territory^  See  XIX  of  the  "  Annuaire  "  of  the  Institute  of  Intetiiatioiial  Law, 
00  tills  subject. 

'  On  this  pdnt  see  Bluntschti.    Atlgemeinc  Siaatslehre/*  bk.  ITT.  ch.  5. 

*  A  sta.te  tnay,  of  ooutw^  own  large  areas  of  land  (this  is  true,  for  example,  ol  cbe 
Umted  States,  Camida^  and  Australia)  in  which  case  it  is  a  proprietor  as  well  ax  m 
•oveieigii  aad  c«emses  over  lucJi  lands  dominium  as  weU  as  imp^ium. 
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The  territory  of  the  state  may  be  '* integrate'*  and  contigu- 
ous, like  that  of  Switzerland;  or  it  may  be  dismembered 
and  a  part  of  it  non-contiguous,  like  that  of  Great  Britain; 
or  it  may  be  an  enclave,  that  is,  entirely  inclosed  within 
the  territory  of  another  state,  Uke  the  Republic  of  San 
Marino,  for  example,  which  is  an  inclosure  of  Italy.* 

State  boundaries  may  be  natural  or  artificial,  that  is,  suite 
they  may  be  bodies  ot  water,  mountam  rang^es,  deserts, 
forests,  and  the  liket  or  mere  surveyors'  lines  marked  by 
posts»  monuments,  stones,  trenches,  walls,  etc.  If  the  boun- 
dary is  a  navigable  stream,  the  line  ordinarily  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  most  navigable  channel,  the  Jilum  aqiim 
or  Thalweg;  if  non-navigable,  it  follows  an  imaginary  line 
midway  between  the  two  banks.  Where  mountain  ranges 
constitute  the  boundary,  the  dividing  line,  in  the  absence 
of  special  treaty  stipulations,  follows  the  crest  of  the  water- 
shed. Disputes  concerning  boundaries  between  states 
have  been  common  in  the  past  and  are  not  infrequent  even 
to-day  among  the  newer  states  of  the  world*  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  boundaries  of  various  European 
states,  notably  those  of  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Monte-- 
negro^  and  Roumania,  were  adjusted  by  international  com- 
missions created  by  general  treaty  arrangements.^ 

The  extent  of  a  state's  territory  has  an  important  bear-  Area  is  a 
ing  not  only  on  the  question  of  its  capacity  for  self-defense,  g^^"^* 
its  power  and  influence  in  the  family  of  nations,  but  to  some  Weak- 
extent  upon  the  form  of  its  governmental  organization  and 
its  activities.    There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
practical  statesmen  as  well  as  political  theorists  as  to 
whether  vastness  of  territorial  domain  is  a  source  of  strength 

'  Formeri)'  there  were  numerous  examples  of  enclaves  in  Germany.  Birkenfeld, 
»  p*rt  of  the  Gmnd  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  is  londay  entirely  surrounded  by  Prussian 
lerrilory. 

^  For  m  dtscusaion  of  the  subject  of  boundaries  see  Oppenheim,  "IntemationAl 
Law/'  vol.  I,  pp.  353-265;  Moore,  ** Digest  of  International  Law,"  sec,  138;  Hall, 
^TntcmAtional  Law/'  pp,  138-139;  Iowa  v,  Illinois,  127  S.  i;  Keokuk  and 
Hamikon  Bridge  Co.  v*  IWim^t  ^75     S.  636. 
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or  weakness,  especially  when  part  of  the  territory  is  non* 
contiguous,  remotely  situated,  and  inhabited  by  alien  races, 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the 
side  of  empire,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  most  modern  states 
to  increase  the  extent  of  their  territories.  In  recent  years 
we  have  seen  something  of  a  scramble  among  European 
states  for  additional  land  in  Africa,  and  even  the  United 
States*  which  until  lately  was  satisfied  to  pursue  its  destiny 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  has  acquired  extensive 
dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  no  rule  or  practice  concerning  the  extent  of 
terri tory  necessary  to  constitute^e  home  ot  a  state,  any 
Tnore  than  there  is  regarding  the  amountof  population.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  states  have  varied  in  size  all  the  way  from 
the  city  states  of  antiquity  to  the  vast  empires  of  to-day  * 
At  the  present  time  they  vary  from  the  petty  republics  of 
Monaco  and  San  Marino,  embracing  only  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  to  the  British  and  Russian  empires 
and  the  United  States,  containing  millions  of  square  miles* 
There  have  always  been  small  states,  both  monarchies  and 
republics,  and  they  have  maintained  themselves  by  the  side 
of  their  more  powerful  neighbors  until  this  day.  It  is, 
therefore,  absurd,  as  Bluntschli  remarks,  to  try  to  fix  a 
limit  to  their  size/  During  the  medieval  age  the  states  of 
Europe  were  small  and  numerous.  The  present  states  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain  were  all  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  monarchies  and  republics.  Almost  every  ^ 
lordship,  says  Bluntschli,  many  towns  and  even  villages™ 
maintained  independent  existences  with  their  own  consti- 
tutions. But,  on  the  whole,  the  territorial  area  of  states 
has  increased  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  modern 
tendency  is  toward  a  consolidation  of  those  whose  territo- 
ries lie  within  the  same  geographic  unity  and  whose  popu- 
lations belong  to  the  same  nationality;  and  hence  the  states 
of  the  future  in  all  probability  are  likely  to  be  more  extensive 

^ Allgemeine  Sta&tikhre,"  bL  m,  ch.  4. 
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In  area  than  those  of  the  present.  The  increasing  need  of 
the  European  stajes  fojuiu^^^  tfrriti^ry,  to  deveiop 

^eir  national  energy,  for  the  support  of  their  surplus  popu- 
.  lation,  and  for  their  expanding  commerce  has  in  late  years 
ted  to  an  organized  movement  among  them  to  take  posses- 
^■sion  of  such  uninhabited  portions  of  the  globe  as  remain 
PP  unclaimed .  Within  a  very  few  years  the  greater  part  of 
Africa  haSt  as  has  been  said,  been  partitioned  out  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  So  rapid  has  been  the  movement  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  take  effective  possession  of  these 
vast  territories  except  at  a  few  accessible  points,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  the  invention  of  a  curious  political 
institution,  known  as  the  ** sphere  of  influence,"  as  a  means 
of  deli  mi  ting  the  share  of  each  claimant.*  The  practice  of 
leasing  territories  from  other  states  for  commercial,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  purposes,  where  they  cannot  be  purchased 
or  otherwise  acquired,  has  also  recently  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  governments.* 

About  all  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  terri-  limit*  to 
tory  is  that  it  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  sustain  the  popu- 
lation.  Rousseau,  in  his  "Le  Contrat  social,*'  discussed  the 
subject  at  some  length  and  attempted  to  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  regarding  the  size  of  the  state  as  he  did 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  population.  Nature,  he  de- 
clared, has  fixed  a  limit  to  the  territory  of  the  state  as  to  the 
atature  of  a  well-proportioned  man.  It  ought  not  to  be  too 
vast  in  extent  to  be  well  gov^erned  nor  too  small  to  maintain 
itself.  Administration,  he  asserted,  becomes  difficult  at 
great  distances,  as  a  weight  becomes  heavier  at  the  end  of  a 
long  lever.  It  becomes  more  onerous  in  proportion  as  de- 
grees are  multiplied,  and  it  enforces  the  laws  in  remote  com- 
munities with  less  vigor  and  celerity t  while  the  people  feel 


■  See  EeUie.  "Partition  of  Africa,"  ch.  sj, 

*  Within  recent  ytan  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  leased  territoty 
from  China;  the  Uniied  States  from  Cuba;  Belgium  from  Great  Britain  on  thet 
Upper  NiJe  i  and  Prance  from  Great  BritaiJi  oa  the  Niger, 
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less  affection  for  a  government  with  which  they  rarely  come 
in  contact.*  Some  writers,  in  discussing  the  subject,  dis- 
tinguish between  democracies  and  monarchies.  The  nat- 
ural limit  of  a  democracy^  said  Madison,  is  that  distance 
from  the  central  point  which  will  just  permit  the  most 
remote  citizens  to  assemble  as  often  as  their  public  functions 
demand,  and  will  include  no  greater  number  than  can  join 
in  those  functions;  so  that  the  natural  limit  of  a  republic 
is  that  distance  from  the  center  which  will  barely  allow 
the  representatives  to  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.'  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton pointed  out  that  vast  extent  of  territory  contributes  to 
the  natural  strength  of  the  people,  while  smallness  of  terri- 
tory encourages  usurpers  to  make  attempts  upon  their 
liberties.  The  smaller  the  territory,  he  said,  the  more 
difficult  for  the  people  *'to  form  a  regular  or  systematic 
plan  of  opposition,"  while  the  larger  the  territory,  the  more 
*' competent  the  people  to  a  struggle  with  the  attempts  of 
the  government  to  establish  a  tyranny,"  * 

Nevertheless,  as  Bluntschli  remarks,  the  power  of  a 
state  is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  its  mere  extent/ 
Thus  France  and  Germany,  with  nearly  one  tenth  the  terri- 
tory, are  more  powerful  states  than  Russia.  The  European 
territory  of  Great  Britain  comprises  only  about  half  the 
superficial  area  of  either  Germamy  or  France,  yet  without 


i«Le  Commt  »cUl,"  bk.  II,  ch.  9. 
*«The  Federalist  "  (Ford^sed.),  p.  83, 

*  See  The  Federalist,"  No.  a 8,  Aho  No,  63.  It  wm  one  of  Monte»qu»eu*s 
tnjuims  that  liberty  flourtahes  moat  in  small  states.  In  large  states^  he  argued,  ihe 
necessity  of  holding  together  widely  separated  regions  and  of  rcconriling  cotiflirtiog 
intercstB  due  to  geographical  isolation  requires  strong  governmcoi  aad  a  currc* 
spending  abridgment  of  freedom.  But  many  instances  could  be  given  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  proposition.  Equally  fallacious  is  his  theory  that  cold  climates  are 
favorable  to  liberty  and  irarm  ones  to  servitude  and  that  democracy  is  better  adapted 
to  barren  soils  than  is  monarchy.  "  Esprit  des  LoiSf"  bks.  14.  17,  and  iS,  For  a 
criticism  of  Montesquieu's  theories  of  the  effect  of  geographical  induences  oq 
liberty,  see  Lavelcye,      ci7.,  vol.  Ij  bk.  IV,  cha.  10,  ll,  12. 

*  "Allffemeine  Staat^lchre/*  bk-  III,  ch.  4* 
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its  dependencies  it  would  compare  favorably  in  power  and 
influence  with  either.  The  Greek  city  states  were  petty 
indeed  in  point  of  territory,  yet  Athens  took  her  place  by 
the  side  of  Rome  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  state  with 
vast  extent  of  territory,  especially  when  a  part  of  it  is  non- 
contigiiotis  and  remote,  is  difficult  to  defend  in  war^  and 
vigilance  as  well  as  power  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
outlying  dependencies. 

A  city  state  or  a  country  state  of  small  area  is  obviously  Effect  of 
better  suited  to  certain  forms  of  government  and  methods  JJ^|t^["ot' 
of  administration  than  a  state  of  vast  area  where  some  of  its  Form  of 
the  parts  are  remotely  situated  from  the  seat  of  govern-  mtlt" 
ment.    A  pure  democracy  might  be  successful  in  the 
former  when  it  would  be  unworkable  in  the  latter.  The 
republican  form  of  government,  Jellinek  observes^  is  well 
adapted  to  small  states,  while  monarchy,  as  a  rule,  is  better 
suited  to  large  ones,  though  he  admits  that  recently  the 
success  of  certain  great  democratic  republics  has  thrown 
doubt  on  the  rule,^    ** There  is,'*  says  John  Stuart  Mill, 
limit  to  the  extent  of  country  which  can  be  advanta* 

*  **Recht  d€3  mod.  Staatcs,"  p.  74.  Montesquieu,  as  is  well  known,  recommended 
I  extent  of  territory  for  republics     Esprit  des  Lois,"  bk,  9,  ch.  i).  ''The 

history  of  the  world,"  wtote  De  Tocqueville,  "oflfers  no  instance  of  a  gnat  nation 
mAiaiog  the  form  of  a  republican  government  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  .  ,  .  Ii 
my  be  ^vanced  with  conEdence  that  the  existence  of  a  great  republic  will  always  be 
eif»sed  to  fax  greater  dangers  than  that  of  a  small  one.  .  .  .  All  the  paa^^tons  which 
ire  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions  spread  with  an  increasing  territory,  while 
the  virtue  which  maintain  their  dignity  do  not  augment  in  the  s^me  proportion," 
* DetDOcrairy  in  America/'  tr.  by  Reeves,  vol.  I,  p.  170.  In  the  debates  on  the  Con- 
itttution  of  the  United  States  in  I'jBS  the  argument  was  advanced  that  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  union  was  *'  too  vast  and  too  differently  circumstanced  to  make  a  general 
foveroment  possible."  See  "The  Federalist,"  No.  i,  Madison  answered  the  objection 
tt«£  a  republican  government  must  be  confined  to  a  small  district  by  pointing  out 
ttiat  the  objection  was  due  to  a  confusion  of  republican  government  with  a  democ- 
racy. **  Federalist/'  No.  14,  Jefferson  wrote^  in  iSor,  of  ihc  triumph  of  the  Demo- 
GM.^c  pATty : "  It  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  Montesquieu's  doctrine  thai 
t  republic  can  be  preserved  on!y  in  a  small  territory.  Had  our  territory  been  only  a 
third  of  what  it  is,  we  were  gone.*'  Ford^s  edition  of  "The  Federalist,"  p.  $a 
Butt  s*y*  Ford,  time  would  have  Justified  the  predictions  of  the  objectors  but  for 
the  cbasged  conditions  wrought  by  the  railroad  atid  telegraph.   Ibid,,  p,  6,  note  i 
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geousty  governed  or  even  whose  government  can  be  con- 
veniently superintended  from  a  single  center/'  *' There 
are/'  he  said,  '  vast  countries  so  governed;  but  they,  or 
at  least  their  distant  provinces,  are  in  general  deplorably 
ill  administered^  and  it  is  only  when  the  inhabitants  are 
almost  savages  that  they  could  not  manage  their  affairs 
better  separately."  ' 

The  enlargement  or  reduction  of  the  territorial  area  of  the 
state  does  not  ordinarily  affect  its  international  capacity  or 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  its  life.  Sardinia*  for  example, 
was  enlarged  to  nearly  four  times  its  original  area  and  its 
name  changed,  yet  its  identity  was  never  considered  de- 
stroyed nor  its  treaty  obligations  impaired,  Prussia,  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  lost  nearly  one  third  of  its 
territory;  Saxony  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1 815  was 
reduced  to  one  half  its  former  size;  France  in  1815  187 1, 
Turkey  in  1829  and  1878,  Austria  in  1859  and  l866*  Mex- 
ico in  1848,  —  all  lost  more  or  less  considerable  portions  of 
their  territory  but  in  no  case  was  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  state  affected.^  As  an  international  entity  the 
state,  however,  may  cease  to  exist  by  being  annexed  to 
another  state,  by  voluntarily  merging  itself  into  another 
state,  by  being  absorbed,  or  by  partition  of  its  territory 
among  neighboring  states. 

Geographical  situation  and  the  shape  and  conformation 
of  the  territory,  as  well  as  extent  of  domain,  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  institutions  and  national  life  of 
the  state.  These  factors  determine  the  occupations  and 
industries  of  the  people,  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  nat- 


'  " RepreacDiative  Government,'*  cb.  17,  Cf.  also  De  Tocqueville;  "It  asay 
be  aaserted  as  a  general  proposition  that  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  wrll-being 
ftnd  the  fre«<do[n  of  man  than  vast  empire  ,  .  .  If  none  but  small  natlom  e;usted, 
Bianldnd  would  be  more  happy  and  more  free."  **  Democracy  in  America,"  voJ,  1. 
p.  171. 

*  Cooipare  on  this  point  Martens,  Traits  de  Droit  intern attonal/*  vot  I\  sec.  68; 
Rivier,  '*  Prindpes,**  voL  I,  pp.  63-65 ;  Moore,  "  Digest  of  International  Law/*  vol, 
I,  p.  34S;  Oppenheioij^  "Internaltonal  Law/'  vol.  I,  pp.  114-11S. 
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ral  resources,  and  to  some  extent  the  national  character 
and  even  the  laws,  institutions,  and  activities  of  govern- 
|Mient*'    Many  of  the  great  political  writers  of  the  past,  like 
^Vlato,  Aristotle,  Machiavelli,  Bodin,  Montesquieu,  Comte, 
Hbfid  Hume,  dwelt  upon  the  influence  of  natural  phe- 
nomena upon  the  character  and  institutions  of  nations. 
Buckle,  in  his  ''History  of  Civilization,"  emphasized  to  the 
point  of  exaggeration,  as  has  been  said,  the  influence  of 
climate,  soil,  and  food  upon  the  industrial,  intellectual,  and 
iBfiotitical  development  of  certain  states-^    Montesquieu,  in 
PHis  ''Esprit  des  Lois"  (bks.  14-18),  undertook  to  establish 
a  connection  between  climatic  influences  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  between  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  forms  of 
government.    His  conclusions,  however,  abound  in  para- 
doxes^  and  his  estimate  of  the  effect  of  climatic  influences 
was  greatly  exaggerated.' 
That  the  course  of  history  —  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
PKal  — has,  however,  been  determined  at  many  points  by 
.    geographical  factors  is  incontestable/    The  existence  of  the  ^^^^ 

'Von  Mohl,  *'EQcj'klopadie  der  Staatswisacnschaften,"  p.  131;  Jellinek, 
^^Reeht  des  mod.  Staates/'  bk^  III,  ch.  13,  tit.  1;  Treitschke,  "  Die  Politik,"  vol.  1, 
^^IK.  6;  Ralzcl,  '^Anthropo-geographie,"  p,  531  fif;  Zacharia,  •*  Vicrzig  Bticber  vom 
Slaatc,**  bk.  9;  and  Hulm,  **  Politik/*  ch.  i. 

'  Ch.  s.  For  aa  argument  against  the  view  that  climatic  influences  determine 
Bsiioiial  character,  see  Hume's  essay  on  "National  Character/'  E^ays/*  vol.  I, 
p>  ji.  Hume  says,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  man  ever  in  his  spirit  or  destiny  owed  any 
tiujiks  to  atmospheret  food,  or  climate," 

'  Sorel*s  Montesquieu  (trans,  by  Anderson),  pp.  140-141J  see  also  Pollock, 
"History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,"  p,  S3. 

•  On  this  point  see  George,  "  Relation  of  Geography  to  History  "  ■  Semple,  '*  Amen- 
(aa  History  and  its  Geographical  Conditions*' ;  Smith/' Geography  of  the  Holy 
lind*';  Ratzel,  "  Politische  Geographic  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika/' 
hh  **  Anihropo-geographie"  J  Freeman,  "Historical  Geography  of  Europe"; 
lUUlk,  "  Applied  Geography. "  "To  a  trifling  geographical  incident,"  says  Shaler, 
*'weowe  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  from  the  European  continent;  and  all  the 
R*T¥eloua  history  of  the  English  folk,  as  we  all  know,  hangs  upon  the  existence  of 
lltart  narrow  sirip  of  sea  between  the  Devon  coast  and  the  kindred  lowlands  of 
ftarthem  France."'  *■  The  independeni  political  development  of  England  for  the  last 
Ikiuxanfl  years/"  he  continues,  **h^  been  in  ^  large  pari  due  lo  the  measure  of  pro* 
tocUoo  aSorded  by  the  British  Chaond^  While  every  other  country  on  the  continent 
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p>etty  states  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  virtual  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  unite  them,  separated  as  they  were  by  inter- 
secting mountain  ranges  and  arms  of  the  sea,  afford  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  geographic  isolation  is  un- 
favorable to  political  unity.  It  not  only  retards,  in  the 
beginning,  the  unification  of  neighboring  races,  but  also 
the  union  of  different  communities  of  the  same  race;  it  pro- 
motes prejudices  and  want  of  sympathy,  and,  when  po- 
litical union  has  once  been  established,  particularism  and 
disunion.  Moreover,  lack  of  geographic  homogeneity 
determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  activities,  if  not  the  form^ 
of  government.  People  occupying  the  different  parts  of  a 
state  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  high  moun- 
tain barriers,  impenetrable  deserts,  or  large  bodies  of 
water  develop  local  peculiarities  and  have  local  needs 
which  require  special  legislation,  An  insular  state  like 
England  is  not  only  economically  dependent  upon  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  but  b^'  reason  of  its  exposure  to 
attack  from  the  outside  must  give  constant  attention  to 
questions  of  national  defense.^  The  fact  that  Switzerland 
has  maintained  its  local  life  comparatively  undisturbed 
by  the  powerful  states  about  it  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  is  due  largely  to  the  geographical  conditions  which 

of  Europe,  except  Scandinavia,  which  b  itsetf  largely  a  geographical  isolation^  has 
felt  again  and  again  the  tread  of  conquering  armies^  this  group  of  island*  has  been 
exempt  from  successive  invasions.  Many  were  attempted,  and  some  would  have 
succeeded  without  the  geographical  barrier  which  nature  had  interposed."  "Na- 
ture and  Man  in  America/'  pp.  153,  x$g. 

*  Of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  upon  the  politics  of  England,  Professor 
Shaler  says:  "In  the  wonderful  state  of  Great  Britain  the  national  life  futirtions 
vary  with  reference  to  the  topography  of  high  Asia,  the  climate  and  surface  of  Africa, 
and  certain  portions  of  other  coumtries;  and  almost  every  storm  and  every  drought 
which  afiFects  the  remotest  lands  and  seas  reacts  upon  that  state.  Ministers,  and  will 
them  the  purposes  of  the  state,  are  changed  by  the  chance  of  some  battle6eld  at  line 
antipodes.  A  bad  harvest  in  the  plains  of  the  u  pper  Mississippi  mcaQs  dear  bfeajd  \n 
England,  fewer  marriages^  and  shorter  lives ;  in  other  words  it  produces  an  effect 
Upon  the  sodtA  status  of  the  countiy.*'  "  Nature  and  Man  in  A  menci  *'  i 
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CTviron  its  folk.  It  might  also  be  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tive political  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Dutch  have  been 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  geographical  situation 
of  that  country  and  the  heroic  struggle  with  nature  which 
it  has  entailed.^ 
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A  third  essential  mark  of  the  state  is  the  existence  of  an 
agency  through  which  the  collective  will  may  be  ascertained 
and  expressed  and  the  ends  of  the  state  realized.  This  i^^tioo 
agency^  magistracy,  contrivance,  or  organization  we  call 
government.  A  mere  mass  of  people  occupying  a  particU' 
lar  portion  of  territory  do  not  constitute  a  state  until  they 
have  organized  themselves  politically  and  established  a  civil 
government*  They  must,  in  short,  jxissess  a  juristic  per- 
sonality and  have  a  common  witL^  The  governmental 
organization  may  be  simple  and  its  functions  few  and 
restricted  in  their  sphere  of  operation,  but  there  must  be 
a  political  agency  of  some  kind ;  there  m  ust  be  governors  and 
governed — some  who  command  and  others  who  obey.  If 
there  are  none  who  possess  authority  and  none  who  obey, 
remarks  Bluntschli,  there  is  no  state  but  only  a  condition  of 
anarchy.*  In  the  great  states  of  to-day  the  governmental 
organization  is  vast  in  extent  and  complex  in  structure, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  territory  and  population,  quantity 
and  extent  are  not  the  tests  of  statehood.  The  simple 
rudimentary  government  of  an  African  prince,  if  capable  of 
commanding  and  enforcing  obedience,  fulfills  the  require- 
raents  of  political  organization. 

A  final  constituent  political  principle  of  the  state  is  sover-  som- 
eignty,  in  some  respects  the  most  important  and  distinctive 

*  Cf.  Keltie,  "  Applied  Geograpliy,"  p.  7. 

*  Cf.  Scbulic* "  Deutscbea  Staatsrcrht/'  vd.  I,  p.  17;  Haurbu,  "Droit  admltifo- 
tradf p.  7 ;  VoQ  UoU,  **  Encyklopadie,  "  p.  72  \  JeUinck.  "  Recht  dcs  mod, 
Siute«,"  pp,  153-155;  Dugutt,  ^*  Droit  coisatltutionnel, '*  p*  19* 

'  'MIgcmeine  Staatiiehre,"  bk,  L  cti.  i. 
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of  ail  the  marks  of  state  organization.  In  popular  usage, 
eovereignty  means  the  original*  supreme,  and  unlimited 
power  of  the  state  to  impose  its  will  upon  all  persons,  asso- 
ciations, and  things  within  its  jurisdiction;  in  shorty  it  is  that 
quality  of  the  state  by  virtue  of  which  it  may  command  and 
enforce  obedience  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  wills.  In 
popular  usage  the  term  also  has  reference  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  state  from  foreign  control,  that  is,  its  right  to 
live  its  life  and  pursue  its  ends  independently  of  the  will  of 
other  states.  The  former  attribute  is  sometimes  described 
as  internal  sovereignty,  the  latter  as  external  sovereignty- 
Sovereignty  is  thus  a  concept  both  of  municipal  law  and 
of  international  law.  Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  its  nature  and  abiding  place,  the  majority 
of  writers  are  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  state  without 
sovereignty.  There  must  be  some  supreme  power  which 
in  the  last  analysis  is  entitled  to  lay  down  commands  and 
able  to  compel  obedience.*  It  is  this  which  distinguishes 
the  state  from  all  other  associations  and  organizations. 
Take  it  away  and  the  state  becomes  a  mere  voluntary  pact 
or  association. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  writers  of  high  standing  do  not 
consider  sovereignty  to  be  an  essential  element  of  state 
existence.  There  are  many  communities^  they  maintain, 
which  have  their  own  constitutions  and  systems  of  internal 
administration,  and  hence  may  be  rightfully  described  as 
states,  though  they  may  be  under  the  control,  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  other  states,  so  far  as  their  foreign  relations 
are  concerned,*   Such  are  the  so-called  protectorates  and 

*  '* Sovereign  and  subject,  governors  and  governed,"  says  Gumplowics  (*' Allgie- 
memcs  Staatsrcchr,"  p.  23),  *'  af^  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  ear-marlts  of  ftt&les. 
There  are  no  states  without  this  principle  and  no  such  principle  without  the  stale/' 

*  See,  for  example,  Wesllakc  {"  TniernaLionEil  Law,^*  vol.  I,  p.  ai),  who  maintains 
that  externaJ  sovereignly  is  not  essential  to  constitute  a  slate  m  internatioDjtl  law. 
Weftdake  maintains  the  distinction  between  sovereignty  and  ittdependence.  The 
former^  he  says,  admita  of  degrees,  while  the  latter  docs  not,  and  hence  a  state  maj 
be  partly  sovereign,  but  not  partly  indepeadent.    Yet  he  say  a  elsewhere  that  fro 
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suzerain  communities  which  abound  In  Africa  and  the 
orient.  Some  of  them  are  free  from  outside  control  so  far 
as  their  internal  polity  is  concerned,  and  sometimes  to  a 
large  extent  as  regards  their  foreign  relations.  Some  of 
them  send  and  receive  diplomatic  representatives  or  at 
least  consuls^  and  sometimes  they  conclude  commercial 
conventions  or  treaties.  Such  communities  are  classified 
as  dependent  or  part-sovereign  states,  but  according  to 
the  strict  tests  of  political  science  they  are  not  states,  but 
parts  of  other  states.  They  may  become  states  by  shaking 
off  their  real  or  nominal  dependence,  but  until  then  they 
are  in  legal  contemplation  mere  dependencies  of  other 
states. 


IV.   OTHER  ATTRIBUTES  AND  ASPECTS  OF  THE  STATE 

Land  and  people^  government  and  sovereign  power,  are  eieaeata 
thus  the  indispensable,  eternal  marks  of  the  state.    But  n^ucr^d 
states  possess  other  qualities  and  characteristics  in  addition  CoinSouitv 
to  these.    Most  writers,  for  example,  attribute  to  the  state 
the  qualities  of  permanence  and  continuity.'    It  is  not 
meant  by  the  quality  of  permanence,  however,  that  a  partic- 
ular state  once  established  endures  as  such  forever,  for  as  a 
matter  of  fact  history  abounds  in  examples  of  states  whose 
existences  have  been  terminated  through  absorption  by  other 
states  or  through  a  voluntary  merging  of  their  existences 
into  that  of  other  states.    Indeed,  it  would  be  quite  pos- 

tht  KLuidpoitit  of  itatematio&aJ  1a w  Uicre  ftre  undoubtedly  states  not  in  ftU  respects 
iadcpendeot  (ibid.^  p,  87) ;  ace  also  Rivier,*?^.  ciL,  vol.  I,  p.  52;  and  Oppenhetm, 
"  lutcrtiatioRaJ  Law,*'  vol.  I,  p,  loi,  who  maintaina  that  while  a  state  normally 
pMMiiCJi  " IndependeDce  all  round  and  therefore  full  sovereijE^nty/' yet  there  are 
ttates  which  certainly  do  not  possess  full  sovereignty  and  are  therefore  named  not 
full  •prereigii  states."  Such,  he  says,  arc  protectorates,  suzerain  commu aiders,  and 
isembers  of  so-caUed  federal  states,  which  possess  "supreme  authority"  and 
'^independence  with  regard  to  a  part  of  their  tasks,"  though  they  are  not  "fuUt 
perfect,  and  normal  subjects  of  international  law." 

Coxopare  Von  Mohl,  "  Encyklopftdie  der  Staaisuissenschaf ten,"^  p,  jt ;  Bluol- 
•cfcU,  *'  AUgemeine  Staatslehre,"  p.  36;  Burgeaa,  Political  Science  and  Constitii- 
eknal  Lav,"  fgtl,p.  53w 
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sible  for  the  existence  of  a  state  to  be  terminated  by  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  inhabitants  from  its  territory 
or  their  compulsory  removal,  or  by  the  perishing  of  the  en- 
tire population  in  a  common  disaster,^  What  is  meant  by 
saying  that  the  state  is  a  continuous  and  permanent  es- 
tablishment —  eine  dauernde  Einrichtung,  as  the  Germans 
describe  it  —  is,  that  since  the  state  is  essential  to  the 
happiness,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of  mankind,  the  world 
must  continue  under  state  organization  for  all  time.  No 
other  organization  or  association  can  fulfill  its  purposes,  and 
whenever  a  particular  form  of  state  disappears,  another  will 
succeed  to  its  place^  and  thus  the  continuity  of  its  life  will 
be  preserved.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that 
changes  in  the  governmental  organization  or  internal  polity 
of  the  state  necessarily  destroy  or  interrupt  its  continuity. 
The  governmental  organization  of  the  state,  in  fact,  is  not 
infrequently  changed  by  revolution,  or  through  legal 
alteration,  yet  the  corporate  existence  of  the  state  itself 
continues  unimpaired  and  unaffected.  Governments  are 
not  immortal ;  they  are  merely  the  agents  or  instrumentali- 
ties through  which  the  state  for  the  time  being  acts,  and 
they  may  be  changed  or  superseded  at  the  will  of  the  sover- 
eign. Monarchies  may  be  transformed  into  republics  and 
republics  into  monarchies,  the  rank  and  titles  of  rulers 
may  be  changed,  absolute  principles  may  be  superseded 
by  constitutional  principles,  without  legal  effect  upon  the 
identity  of  the  state,  its  corporate  personality,  its  rights  or 
its  obligations.  Only  when  the  internal  changes  in  its 
structure  result  in  prolonged  anarchy  is  the  existence  of 
the  state  itself  involved.  France,  for  example,  set  aside 
its  dynasty,  transformed  its  government  from  a  monarchy 
to  a  republic,  then  to  an  empire,  again  to  a  monarchy^ 
then  became  a  republic  again,  again  an  empire,  and  is 
now  a  republic  for  the  third  time,  but  the  continuity 
of  the  state  as  such  has  remained  unchanged  through 
■  Cf.  Oppenhcim, "  lateimtioo&l  Law/'  toI.  I,  p.  itg. 
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all  the  political  transformations  through  which  it  has 
passed.^ 

The  state  manifests  itself  also  under  other  forms  and 
reveals  other  qualities  and  attributes,  depending  upon  the 
multifarious  points  of  view  from  which  it  is  considered. 
Viewed  objectively,  it  reveals  itself  to  us  as  a  concrete  work- 
ing organization,  not  a  mere  mental  abstraction  or  collec- 
tivity of  individual  will  relations.  Considered  subjectively, 
it  appears  to  us,  as  the  etymological  derivation  of  the  word 
implies,  as  a  condition  or  status  rather  than  a  dynamic 
organization. 

Looked  at  from  still  another  viewpoint,  the  state  is  pri- 
marily a  social  phenomenon;  an  association  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  common  social  interests  of  mankind.  Some 
writers,  looking  at  it  from  another  viewpoint,  lay  great 
stress  on  the  state  as  a  legal  concept,  —  e/n  Rechtsbegriff^  as 
the  Germans  say.  They  dwell  upon  its  character  as  a  juristic 
person,  a  corporation  of  pubUc  law,  the  bearer  of  public 
rights  and  obligations.  The  juristic  personification  of  the 
state  has  always  been  a  favorite  theme  of  a  certain  class  of 
German  and  French  writers.  Some  of  them,  following  the 
theories  of  the  Roman  law,  have  attributed  to  it  only  a 
limited  juristic  personality,  while  others  have  emphasized 
its  character  as  a  real  juristic  person  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.^ 

Continental  European  writers  generally  dwell  upon 
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'  On  ihe  contJtiuity  of  the  state  see  Oppenheim,  "  IntematioTml  Law,*'  toI.  I, 
p,  115  ff.;  Moore,  "Digest  of  Internatloaal  Law/*  vol.  I,  p.  349;  Pradier-Fodtfr^, 
"Ttait^de  Droit  int.  public/'  vol.  I,  p,  155;  Hall,  "International  Law,"  jd  cd«, 
p.  « ;  Rivier, "  Prindpes  du  Droit  des  Gens/'  voL  I,  p,  6j, 

'See  Gierke's  "Das  Deutsche  Genossensciiaftsrecht."  Gierke  conceives  the 
italr  to  be  a  *' Cenossenschaft  des  Sffenilkhen  Rechts**  raihcr  than  a  " K&rpffschaft 
dtt  S^enUichett  R&hisJ*  For  this  he  is  criticised  by  a  recent  writer  who  declares 
••/>#r  Siaai  trf  kcin^  Gcnossenschaft  sotidern  mne  Karperjscka/i  (f<fi  dfemlkhm 
R^Mit^  derselht  ist  den  phyiischen  Persontn  nkhi  U&ss  irn  Besug  auf  Erwerb  und 
VifiuMvon  Rfckt^n,  sondern  auch  im  Being  auf  Entstehung  und  Untergang  gUick- 
gS3$9itt*'  Werner  Rosenberg,  "  Ubcr  den  Staatsbegriff,"  in  the  "  Zcitschrift  fOr 
dkgcisatnte  Staatswissenschaft/'  19091  Erste&  Heft,  pp.  49-51- 
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the  distinction  between  the  state  as  a  public  govern 
mental  power  —  a  Kdrpersckaft  des  dffentlichen  Rechts  — 
which  legislates,  commands,  and  exacts  obedience,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  character  as  a  fiscal  personality  or  ordinary 
corporation  of  private  law,  on  the  other  hand.  As  fiscus 
the  state  is  a  concept  of  private  law,  capable  of  entering  into 
all  or  almost  all  the  relations  of  private  law.  As  such  it 
enters  into  contractual  engagements  very  much  as  a  private 
individual  or  corporation  does;  acquires,  owns,  and  ad- 
ministers property;  employs  agents;  brings  suits  in  the 
courts  and  sometimes  allows  itself  to  be  made  a  party  to 
suits  at  the  instance  of  private  persons,  Thus  the 
state  possesses  both  a  public  and  a  private  character, 
exercises  imperium  and  dominium^  governs  and  trans- 
acts business,  etc.^  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  state  as  a  public  power  and  as  fiscus 
possesses  great  practical  importance  owing  to  the  rule 
generally  prevailing  there  that  the  government  is  respon- 
sible to  the  individual  in  damages  for  violations  of  contracts 
to  which  it  is  a  party  as  well  as  for  torts  committed  by  its 
officers  and  agents.  This  liability  of  the  state  as  fiscus  is 
enforced  by  suits  brought  by  the  injured  individual  either 
in  the  ordinary  judicial  courtSj  as  in  Germany,  or  in 
special  administrative  tribunals,  as  in  France,  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  where  the  idea  of  the  state 
as  a  corporation  has  had  less  development  and  where  the 
legal  responsibility  of  the  state  to  the  individual  through 
suits  for  damages  is  hardly  recognized  by  the  public  law  of 
either  country,  the  distinction  between  the  state  as  a  public 
corporation  and  as  fiscus  is  of  less  importance. 


*Sce  Jellinck.  " Recht  dts  mod.  Staatcs/'  bk.  Ill,  ch.  la;  Hatschek,  "Die 
RchtUchc  Stdlungdes  Fiscus im  bUrgerlichen  GescUbuch*';  Duguit,  **  Droit  consli- 
tutionncl/*  pp.  i  jo-iit ;  Hauriou, "  Droiiadministratif (5th  ed.)»  p.  ^/a ;  Michoud, 
"Tliforie  de  la  Personnaliti  morale";  and  *' La  Responsabflit^  dc  ]*fitat/*  In  the 
"  Revuf  de  Droit  public,"  1895^  voK  II,  p,  2  f^r,  Bomhak,  "  Preusstschra  Staaiv 
,echt/'  vol.  II,  p.  47  fif. ;  Du  Crocq.  ''Coura  de  Droit  admmistratif/*  sees.  10^5 
^  sett.:  Goo^m^w  "  \dminbtradve  Law,"  vol  II«     149  H  sea*  &ad  i6z  et  i«f . 
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Finally,  some  writers^  especially  Germans,  distinguish  The  idu 
between  the  concept  of  the  state  {Staalsbegriff)  and  the  idea  J^7ck>a- 
of  the  state  (Slaatsidee) .  The  concept  of  the  state,  says  ^J^\f^*^ 
Bluntschli,  presents  us  a  picture  of  actual  states  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  nature  and  essential  characteristics; 
the  idea  of  the  state  is  that  of  the  state  in  the  splendor  of 
imaginary  perfection,  the  state  not  yet  realized  in  fact, 
but  toward  which  mankind  should  strive,'  The  distinction 
is  not  entirely  fanciful,  though  the  accuracy  of  the  termi- 
nology may  be  open  to  question.  What  is  intended,  is  to 
distinguish  between  a  concrete  state  as  it  actually  is  or  as 
it  has  existed  in  history  and  the  state  in  the  abstract, 
no  particular  state  but  the  state  in  general.  The  one  is  the 
result  of  concrete  thinking,  of  inductive  logic;  the  other  of 
philosophical  speculation  and  abstract  reasoning.*  '*The 
idea  of  the  state,"  says  Burgess,  is  the  state  perfect  and 
csomplete ;  the  concept  of  the  state  is  the  state  developing  and 
approaching  perfection.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  idea 
the  state  is  the  world  viewed  as  an  organized  unit.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  concept  the  state  is  a  particular  por- 
tion of  mankind  politically  organized.  The  former  is  the 
real  state  of  the  perfect  future ;  the  latter  the  real  state  of 
the  past  and  the  present  and  the  imperfect  future.  With 
the  progress  of  mankind  and  the  development  of  the 
world  the  two  will  tend  to  become  identical,"' 

'  "Allgeroeine  Staatalehre/'  p.  34. 
•  Compare  Willoughby^  **  Nature  of  the  State,"  p.  14, 
■  "political  Sdeiu:e  and  Cbnstitutioiial  Law/'  vol.  I,  41^ 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STATE 

Suggested  Readings:  Bluntschij,  "Allgemeine  Staatslehre/*  bk, 
rv,  chs,  7-9;  BoRNHAX,  "Allgemeine  Staatslehre,"  pp,  15-19;  Brown- 
SOH,  The  American  Republic,"  chs.  3-6;  Bubgess,  Political  Science 
and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  I,  bk.  II,  ch.  2 ;  Dealey,  "  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  State,"  ch.  2 ;  Fouillee,  **  La  Science  sociale  contempo- 
raine,"  chs.  1  and  2;  Held,  "  System  des  Verfassungsrecht/'  ch.  11; 
HoBBEs,  "Leviathan" (Molesworth's  ed),chs- 13,  Hf  i7j  iS;  Hume» 
Essay,  Of  the  Original  Contract,"  "  Essays,"  vol.  I;  Jellinek,  '*  Recht 
des  modemen  Staates,"  bk.  U,  ch.  7;  Jenks,  "History  of  Politics," 
chs.  2  and  3;  Leacock,  ''Elements  of  Political  Science/*  chs.  2  and 3; 
LtLiY,  **  First  Principles  of  Politics/*  ch.  2 ;  Locke,  "Two  Treatises  of 
Government"  (ed-  by  AIorley),  bk,  II,  chs.  3,  3,  4,  7,8  ;  Lowell, 
*'  Essays  on  Government/'  Essay  No.  $;  Maine,  "  Early  History  of 
Institutions/'  ch.  3;  also  his  "  Early  Law  and  Custom/'  ch.  7;  and  his 
"Village  Communities/'  ch.  i;  McKechnie,  " The  State  and  the 
Individual/'  pt.  I,  ch.  2;  McLennan,  ''The  Patriarchal  Theory/' 
ch,  i;  MiTLFOHD,  "The  Nation,"  ch.  4;  Pollock,  "History  of  the 
Science  of  Politics,"  chs.  a  and  3;  Posado,  "Tratado  de  Derecho  Polit- 
ico," bk.  Ill;  Rehm,  "  Allgemeine  Staatalehre,"  sees.  66-69;  Ritchie, 
"Darwin  and  Hegel/'  ch.  7;  also  his  "Natural  Rights,"  ch.  3;  Rous- 
seau, "Le  Contrat  social,"  bk,  I,  chs.  6,  8;  Seeley,  "Introduction 
to  Political  Science/'  lect.  HI;  Treitschke,  *'  Politik,"  vol,  1,  sec.  4; 
WiLLOUCHBY,  "Nature  of  the  State,"  chs*  3  and  4;  Woolsey,  "Po- 
litical Science/*  vol,  I^  sec,  62. 


L    PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

Begin-  Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  origin 
StetoUfe  of  ^6  state  belongs  largely  to  the  realm  of  theory  and 
fiiife-  speculation.  History  records  the  principal  facts  regarding 
the  establishment  of  particular  commonwealths  by  men 
already  accustomed  to  political  life;  it  tells  us  how  and 
under  what  circumstances  state  organization  has  spread 
to  new  lands  hitherto  unoccupied  or  inhabited  by  people 
politically  unorganized,  and  how  new  forms  of  state  or- 
ganization have  superseded  other  forms.    But  the  cir- 
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cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  primitive  men 
first  saw  the  light  of  political  consciousness  and  came 
to  associate  themselves  together  under  some  form  of 
political  organization  are  facts  veiled  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
in  the  mists  of  obscurity.  Authentic  history  throws  little 
light  on  the  subject,  and  we  must  look  for  the  most  part  to 
the  new  sciences  of  sociology,  ethnology,  and  anthropology 
to  help  us  in  fathoming  the  mystery. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  state  was  the  highest  and  last 
of  the  associations  formed  by  man,  as  it  was  the  only  Rp\f~  ^ 
sufficing  one  —  that  is,  the  only  one  capable  of  satisfying.^ 
alTthe  needs  of  nian.^  We  are  therefore  probably  safe  in 
saying  that  it  has  existed  in  some  form,  rudimentary  or 
otherwise,  wherever  civilized  men  have  lived  together  in 
any  considerable  numbers.  But  our  knr*\v ledge  concerning 
the  natureof  this  early  authority  and  of  the  procedure  by 
which  it  was  established  rests  largely  on  inference  and  gen- 
eralization rather  than  upon  historical  proof. 

II.    THE  THEORY  OF  DIVINE  ORIGIN 

Various  theories  concerning  the  original  institution  of 
political  authority  have  been  advanced  by  historical  and 
political  writers,  but  as  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  any  common  agreement  among  them  as  to  the  true 
origin.* 

The  oldest  of  these  theories,  as  Jellinek  remarks,  is  that  Meaniag 
which  attributes  the  establishment  of  the  state,  medi-  pi^^ 
ately  or  immediately,  to  God  or  some  superhuman  power.*  Theoiy 

*  It  b  not  always  clear  from  the  discussions  of  the  theories  of  state  origin 
whether,  In  a  given  case,  an  attempt  is  tieing  made  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
state  as  a  historical  fact,  or  to  explain  its  justification ;  that  is,  the  right  of  the 
Ktate  to  be.  The  two  qwestions  are,  of  course,  separate  and  distinct,  but  they  were 
9»  dwn  confused  by  the  early  writers  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  tell  which 
ooie  they  were  seeking  to  explain, 

'  "Rechtdes  mod.  Staalea,"  p.  iSo.  See  also  BliintschU,  "Allgemeine  StaaU- 
lehi*,*'  bk.  IV,  ch.  7;  Ihiguit^  "Droit  constitulionnel,*'  pp.  21-25;  WiUoughby, 
"  tv amre  of  the  State,"  pp.  4^-53  5  Woolsey^  *'  Po]itii:&l  Sciettcc/'  vol.  I,  pp.  196-198 
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The  theory  assumes  that  the  will  of  God  was  made  known 
by  revelation  mediately  or  immediately  to  certain  persons 
who  were  his  earthly  vicegerents,  and  by  them  communi- 
cated to  the  people  by  whom  obedience  was  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  civil  duty.  The  divine  theory »  as  an  explanation 
of  both  the  historical  origin  of  the  state  and  its  justifica- 
tion, was  widely  defended  in  earlier  times,  when  many  of 
the  chief  political  writers  were  at  the  same  time  churchmen 
and  theologians.  Biblical  support  for  it  is  found  in  such 
passages  as  Paul's  admonition  to  the  Romans:  *Xet  every 
soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God;  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God." ' 

During  the  Middle  Ages  this  doctrine  became  a  sort  of 
Christian  dogma  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  teaching 
that  rulers  of  states  were  the  anointed  representatives  of 
God,  The  celebrated  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530  placed 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  it  when  it  declared  that  "all 
authority,  government,  law  and  order  in  the  world  have 
been  created  and  established  by  God  Himself."  The  idea 
that  in  some  form  the  state  is  an  institution  of  God  and 
that  rulers  govern  by  divine  right,  that  thtre  is  "a  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  eight* 
eenth  century  and  in  some  countries  even  later.  The  theory 
was  especially  strong  in  France,  where  the  claim  that  the 
**king  of  France  holds  his  kingdom  and  his  sword  only 
from  God**  was  frequently  asserted  in  the  controversies 
between  the  French  kings  and  the  Papacy  * 

We  find  the  same  claim  put  forth  in  the  famous  treaty  of 
the  Holy  AlHance  concluded  in  1815  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  where  it  was  solemnly  as- 
serted  by  tfieii'  Maj es It tiS  that  they  looked  upon  themselves 
as  being  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  their  peoples, 
that  the  Christian  nations  of  which  they  and  their  subjects 
were  a  part  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  God,  to  Whom 

'  Romaiu  mu,  i.  ■  D^guit,  "Droit  constitutionnef,"  p.  33, 
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belonged  all  power,  and  that  their  duties  as  rulers  were 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  same  divine  authority.*  The 
idea  in  less  extreme  form  is  still  maintained  by  some  of  the 
rulers  of  Europe  to-day,  notably  by  the  present  German 
emperor^  who  has  frequently  asserted  the  claim  to  rule  by 
divine  right. ^  The  belief  of  the  masses  of  the  common 
people  in  the  divinity  of  kings  still  persists  in  parts  of 
eastern  Europe,  but  as  a  doctrine  of  political  philosophy 
it  received  its  death  blow  at  the  hands  of  Grotius,  Hobbes, 
d  Locke.*  The  df^ctrine  of  divine  right  has  had  its 
dvocates  among  political  writers,  no  less  than  among 
kings.  Bossuet,  a  noted  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
his  *' Politics  as  derived  from  the  Scriptures,"  boldly 
asserted  that  God  established  kings  as  His  ministers 
through  whom  He  ruled  over  His  people,  like  a  father  over 
his  children,  and  who  were  accountable  only  to  Him  for 
their  acts.  The  Protestant  monarchomachs  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  and  the  noted  Kilmer  in  his 
Patriarcha,"  written  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  taught  essentially  the  same  doctrine.* 

James  I  of  England,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  vu 
in  a  short  treatise  entitled  "The  True  Law  of  a  Free  Mon-  |* 
archy/'  laid  down  the  dogma  that  kings  rule  by  divine  right 
d  that  subjects  have  no  recourse  against  them,  and  he 
pported  his  claims  by  arguments  drawn  both  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  law  of  nature.  Upon  these  high  author- 
ities he  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrosanctness  of  the 
royal  office  and  declared  that  as  it  is  blasphemy  to  dispute 


IK 


*  Article  U, 

'Cf.  Duguit^  "Droit  consdtutioDnel/'  p.  23,  and  Schierbrand,  ''Germany," 
pp.  17*  at. 

*  Wilbughby^  "  Natiire  of  the  State,"  p.  50.  For  a  somewhat  extravagant  de- 
Utm  of  the  idea  thi^t  there  h  a  certain  divinity  about  kings  which  serves  to  secure 
ihp  byalcy  of  ihe  masae!)  to  the  government,  see  Bagehot's  "The  English  CoEistitu* 
tJoft,"  ch,  3,  Mpecially  pp.  r  1 2,  S2j,  146. 

*  Jdlbek,  (yp,  cU.,     tSj;  Dunolngt  *'  Political  Theories  from  Luther  to  Monies- 
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what  God  can  do,  so  it  is  presumption  and  high  contempt 
to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do/ 
Thtocntic  Of  the  merits  of  the  theocratic  theory  as  an  account  of 
»i«aKw  the  historical  origin  of  the  state,  there  is  now  little  diflPer- 
•cewfttA  ^j^QQ  Qf  opinion  among  political  philosophers.  The  doc- 
trine that  the  state  was  established  by  an  ordinanoe  of  God, 
that  its  magistrates  are  divinely  appointed,  that  they 
are  accountable  to  no  authority  but  God,  the  ruler  and 
lawgiver  of  the  state,  now  has  few  supporters.*  The  fact  is, 
the  state  is  no  more  the  direct  and  immediate  creation 
of  a  supernatural  power  than  any  of  the  multifarious  asso- 
dations  into  which  mankind  has  entered.  The  authority 
which  the  state  exercises,  whatever  its  origin,  must  be 
exercised  through  human  agencies  and  must  be  humanly 
interpreted*  that  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  only  what  the 
state  chooses  to  make  it. 
Eiemeat  We  may  accordingly  dismiss  the  doctrine  of  divine  right 
fa  tht  with  the  statement  that  it  never  was  anything  more  than  an 
Tbeovf  invention  of  men,  designed  to  bolster  up  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain rulers  to  hold  their  crowns  independently  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  to  govern  absolutely  and  without  accounta* 
bility  to  any  authority  except  such  as  they  might  choose 
to  render  to  God,  If  the  theory  meant  simply  that  the 
Creator  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man  the  instinct  for 
order  and  the  impulse  which  manifests  itself  in  political 
organization,  we  could  accept  it/    Or,  if  it  meant  that 

'  Dunning,  p.  ii5.  Compare  on  this  pomt  Mulford  (**  The  Nation ch.  4),  who 
says:  **The  nation  has  a  divine  foundation  and  has  for  its  end  the  ful^tncnt  d  |he 
divine  end  in  history.  .  .  .  There  is  no  human  grxiund  m  whkh  tl  ttU,  Tbey 
If  ho  are  intrusted  with  it  hold  it  as  representatives  of  the  nation  and  as  the  minisien 
of  the  divine  purpose  in  the  nation.  The  President  and  the  Congress,  as  the  Crowti 
and  xht  Parliament^  rule  by  the  grace  of  God  "  (p.  56}.  For  a  simifax  view  sec  Brown- 
tom^%  "  American  Republic/*  p.  ti6. 

■  Bliuil9ch]i,  &f*.  cit.,  bit.  IV,  ch»  7;  Duguit,  op.       p,  25;  JeUiiicL,      rd.,  p,  tSj, 
*  Coopsre  Burgiess,   Potitkal  Science  and  Constilutional  Law,**  ?ql.  I«  pp,  6o^f  i 
also  Hume/*  Of  the  Orifina]  Cocitract/*  who  savs?  **As  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  race  to  nibsi-^  at  least  In  any  comfortahk  o*^  waire  state,  without  the  pro* 
(xctloa  of  ^vtmoKnt,  this  bstitution  must  certainly  have  been  intended  hv  lhat 
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magistrates  should  rule  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
and  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  they  owe 
a  moral  accountability  to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercise  their  power,  few  would  dissent.  Or,  if  it  meant 
that  the  life  of  the  state  began  under  religious  influences  and 
that  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development  it  had  a  distinct 
thpDcratic  cast,  we  should  be  bound  to  accept  the  theory. 


(The  idea  that  rulers  are  directed  and  supported  by  a  influence 
supernatural  power  is  very  strong  among  primitive  peoples^l 
They  are  accustomed  to  call  religion  to  their  aid  and  t^  S^^.^ 
seek  a  religious  sanction  for  their  important  acts.  Obedi- 
ence  to  the  state  is  inculcated  by  them  as  a  religious  duty^ 
and  religious  worship  is  usually  supported  by  their  govern- 
ments.  Thus  Rome  had  its  national  religion  and  its  own 
national  gods,  and  the  whole  of  the  jus  sacrum  was  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  public  law.*  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  life  of  the  state  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  domi- 
nating class,  the  lawgivers,  the  statesmen,  and  the  judges. 
The  names  of  Numa  Fompilius  in  Rome,  Lanfranc,  Anselm, 
and  Wolsey  in  England,  Mather,  Hooker,  Cotton,  Edwards, 
and  Davenport  in  North  America,  belong  almost  as  much 
to  political  as  to  ecclesiastical  history.'  The  pillars  of  the 
early  state,  says  Burgess,  are  usually  churchmen;  the 
priestly  class  are  exalted  above  the  rest  of  society,  and  the 
unfaithful  are  denied  membership  in  the  state. 

beneficent  Being  wtio  means  the  Good  of  all  bis  creatures.  Bui  he  did  not  estab- 
lish govemxDent  by  any  particular  or  marvcloua  interposition  but  hy  his  conceded 
A.nd  umversal  efficiency,  A  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  called  his 
ficegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  that  every  power  or  force  being  derived  from 
him  may  be  said  to  act  by  his  commission/* 

'  Cf,  Schiilre,  "Deutscbes  Staatsrecht,"  vol.  1,  p.  661, 

*  Os  the  pol ideal  influence  of  the  early  New  England  clergy,  see  Osgood,  "Histoyy 
of  the  American  Colonies  in  the  Eighteenth  Century/'  vol,  I,  p,  21S.  They  were, 
my%  Osgood,  the  chief  expounders  of  the  public  law  of  the  comtnonweallb,  and  their 
titterances  on  questions  of  public  policy  are  among  the  mo^t  valiio^ble  and  aulhori- 
Utire  thit  we  have.  Their  advice  was  frequently  sought,  they  delivered  addrease* 
fief  ore  the  legislature,  they  cooperated  b  forming  the  New  England  Confederacy^ 
and  no  affair  of  government  was  indifferent  to  them.  With  the  magistrate*  thej 
ttBslltuted  fof  b(Uf  a  century  the  governing  ctasi  of  Maaaachusetts. 
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A  theory  of  state  origins  which  has  profoundly  influenced 
the  political  thought  of  Europe  and  America  for  two  cen- 
turies is  that  which  is  popularly  described  as  the  "social 
compact"  or  the  "social  contract."  *  This  theory  ascribes 
the  institution  of  political  authority  to  contract  or  conven- 
tion, that  is,  to  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  agreement  of 
the  members  of  the  community  who,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  covenant,  organize  themselves  into  a  body 
politic.  This  explanation  of  how  the  state  originated,  as 
well  as  of  its  right  to  be,  has  had  many  advocates  since  the 
seventeenth  century  and  has  furnished  the  pre  text ,  if  not 
the  justification,  for  numerous  revolutions  and  the  institu- 
tion of  new  governments  in  the  place  of  old  ones**  Most 
of  its  advocates  assume,  to  start  with,  the  existence  of  a 
pre-social  or  a  pre-civil  condition  of  mankind,  antecedent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  state,  in  which  men  were  unre- 
strained by  the  prescriptions  of  positive  human  law,  but 
were  subject  only  to  those  of  the  moral  law,  the  law  of 
nature  or  the  instincts  of  reason.  This  hypothetical  condi- 
tion or  status,  says  the  philosopher  Thomas  Hill  Green, 
is  *'a  state  in  which  every  individual  is  free  to  do  as  he 
likes,  and  from  which  individuals  escape  by  contracting 
themselves  out,"  *  This  condition  of  society  is  described 
by  the  writers  on  the  compact  theory  as  the  state  of  nature, 
the  sialus  naiuralis. 

The  first  modern  writer  to  expound  at  length  the  compact 
theory  of  the  origin  of  civil  society  was  a  clergyman  of  the 

'Some  writers  employ  the  term  "compact."  others  prefer  "coninict,**  while 
stiU  others  use  both  leima  without  discrimination.  Little,  if  anything,  h  gained  by 
inaisting  on  a  dktinctjcin  between  the  two  terms.  Compare  Ritchie,  "  Darwin  ftnd 
Hegel,"  p.  aio;  and  Clark,  "  Practical  Junsprudcnce,"  p.  144. 

*  Of.  Blumschli,  "  Allgemebc  Staatslcbre/'  bk,  IV,  ch.  9. 

»  "PoHtical  Obligations/'  p.  33.  On  the  compact  theory  see  Jellinek,  "  Rechl 
des  mod.  Staates,"  pp.  194-310;  Esmein,  "Droit  constitutionncl,"  p.  171  If.; 
Lowell,  "Essays  on  Government/'  ch.4;  Gierke^  *' Genoese mchaftsrcchtp*'  p.  SS; 
Story,  "Commentajie*,"  vol,  1,  pp^  asj-sj?. 
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Church  of  England,  Richard  Hooker,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity/*  published  in  1594;  and, singularly 
enough,  the  theory  was  invented,  or  at  least  employed  by 
L    him,  to  defend  the  Established  Church  against  the  attacks 
^■of  its  enemies.^    Political  conditions  in  England  at  that 
time  were  such  as  to  place  the  popular  mind  in  a  position 
PPof  receptivity  for  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  which  condi- 
tioned royal  authority  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  people 
and  which  considered  the  relation  between  king  and  people 
as  contractual  in  character.    In  the  next  century  Grotius, 
^  in  his  epoch-making  treatise  on  the  *^Law  of  War  and 
^^of  Peace"  (1625),  Milton,  in  his  "Tenure  of  Kings  and 
^^Magistrates,"  Pufendorf,  in  his  "Law  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations,"  SpinoEa,  in  his  "Tractatus  Politicus,"  and  more 
especially  Thomas  Hobbes,  in  his  "Leviathan,"  published 
in  1 65 1, — ^all  advocated  the  contract  theory,  the  latter  elab- 
I     orating  and  defending  it  at  great  length  and  with  distin* 
^  guished  ability. 

In  the  same  century  the  doctrine  of  contract  reached  its 
^Bull  fruition  and  found  its  most  powerful  advocate  in  John 
P^Locke,  whose  "Two  Treatises  of  Government"  was  pub** 
lished  in  1690,  and  in  the  next  century  by  J,  J.  Rousseau, 
who,  in  his  "  Le  Contrat  social/*  gave  to  the  theory  a 
|M>opularity  that  it  had  never  before  attained.    In  the  po- 
PBfctical  thought  of  America  during  the  revolutionary  era  the 
doctrines  of  the  "lawof  nature^"  the  "state  of  nature,"  and 
the  "compact"  theory  of  society  occupied  a  dominant 
place.    With  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  the  idea  that 
contract  was  the  legitimate  basis  of  authority,  that  govern- 
ment rests  on  consent,  and  that  no  government  is  entitled 
to  the  allegiance  and  obedience  of  its  subjects  unless  they 
tave  agreed  to  its  establishment,  was  almost  a  part  of  the 
religious  belief  of  the  people.* 


^  Hooker's  philosopliy  lat^r  become  the  basis  of  Sidney's  and  Locke's  doctnnci 
In  tbeSr  attack  on  Filmer .    Cf,  JdJinek,  op.  ciL,  p.  19S, 

*  See  Mcrnam^  "  .itBerican  Political  Theories,"  p.  49.  The  compact  view  is  thm 
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Before  proceeding  farther  with  a  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  social  compact  it  will  be  well  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  applications  which  have  been  given  to  the 
theory.  In  the  fir^Lpls^e,  the  compact'*  theGr5Lnia^_be, 
and  has  been,  employed  to  describe  an  association  or  agree- 
ment among  the  members  of  a  community,  still  ia_a  ^tats^ 
of  nature,  by  which  civil  authority  is  established.  In  the 
second  place,  it  may  refer -to  an  agreement  or  a  relation 
between  the  people  of  a  coiimunity^al^ready  gqlifi^Uy 
organized,  on  tlie  one  hand.  And  a  partinil^r^Tagifirrate  gr 
ruler,  on  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact arc  the  individuals  of  the  community,  each  with  one 
another  and  with  all;  in  the  second  place,  the  parties  are 
the  whole  society  in  its  corporate  capacity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  agent  or  ruler,  on  the  other*  By  some  writers  the 
former  is  described  as  the  social  compact,  the  latter  as  the 
political  or  governmental  compact.'  The  one  represents  the 
act  by  which  men  in  a  state  of  nature  establish  a  political 
or  civil  society;  the  other  the  act  by  which  a  political  society 
already  established  institutes  a  particular  government.* 
One  represents  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  other 
a  theory  of  the  institution  of  a  particular  government. 
The  first  transaction*  therefore,  necessarily  precedes  the 

statetl  in  the  pre&mb]c  to  the  constitution  of  Massorliuactts  (17&0),  "The  body  paiitic 
is  formed  hy  a  voluntary  a.ssociation  of  indmduails ;  it  is  a  social  compact  hy  whicli  the 
whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen  and  each  citizen  with  the  whole  people,  thai 
ali  shaU  be  governed  by  certain  laws  fof  the  commoQ  good,"  See  also  the  coosiitu^ 
tion  of  New  Hampshire  (179a)  for  a  similar  declaration. 

*  Ritchie^  •*  Darwin  and  Hegel,"  p.  210;  Willoughhy,  *' Nature  of  the  State," 

*  Compare  Locke  {"  Two  Treatises  of  Government/'  ch.lQj  sec.  211,  of  Morley's 
edition),  who  recogniased  the  distinction  between  the  "social  contract "  and  the  "  gov- 
ernmental contract/'  Rousseau,  however,  maintained  that  there  was  but  one  con* 
tract  in  the  process  by  which  the  state  of  nature  was  transformed  into  the  civil  state, 
namely,  the  original  association,  the  social  contract.  Only  soi  iety*  not  govenun«ai« 
he  ftssertedj  was  instituted  by  contract.  Government  was  established  by  t  wo  acts  of 
authority,  the  creation  of  the  office  and  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates. 

Cbntmt  social/'  bk.  1X1,  ck  16.    Set  aL^a  Grecti,    Political  Obligations/'  pp^ 
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latter  in  point  of  time  and  is  an  essential  preliminary  con- 
dition to  the  establishment  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  people 
of  a  given  community  may  organize  themselves  by  covenant 
into  a  political  society  without  making  a  compact  with  a 
particular  ruler  or  governing  body,  but  they  cannot  con- 
tract with  a  ruler  until  they  have  become  a  political  society 
and  hence  have  acquired  that  corporate  capacity  without 
which  contracts  cannot  be  entered  into  by  bodies  of  men. 

The  idea  that  the  authority  of  rulers  rests  on  compact  Hiitoiy 
or  contract  between  them  and  the  people  is  as  old  as  Plato,  ^J^^ 
and  its  supporters  have  been  able  to  cite  in  support  of  the  Theory 
theory  numerous  historical  examples  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Such  J  for  instance,  were  the  covenants  between  the 
elders  of  Israel  and  David  by  which  the  latter  was  anointed 
king,'  between  God  and  His  people  relative  to  the  installa- 
tion of  Saul  as  king/  between  Josiah  and  the  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Lord  on  the  other,'  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  Noah  after  the  flood/  and  many  others. 
The  principles  of  the  Roman  law  of  contract  also  gave 
support  to  the  idea,  and  the  great  Roman  jurist  Ulpian 
seems  to  have  considered  the  relation  between  the  Roman 
emperor  and  the  people  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.* 
Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  early  modern  period 
the  theory  of  the  contractual  basis  of  political  authority 
exerted  great  influence  upon  the  political  thought  of  the 
time,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  the  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  civil  society — not  the  original  social 
compact — but  the  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  people 
and  their  magistrates,  between  the  state  and  its  governing 
authority/    In  this  form  it  had  such  advocates  as  Hooker^ 

*  a  Samuel  \%  3,  *  x  Samuel  *  2  Kings  jodii,  t-3. 

*  Sec  JeUinek,  ojj.  ctf.,  p.  196  ff.;  also  Locke,  "Civil  Government,"  bk.  II,  ch,  18. 

*  On  this  point  Sir  Henry  Maine  remarks  that "  long  before  the  theory  o|  tbe  social 
ccqapttct  bad  clothed  itself  in  de^nttc  shape  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman  contract 
liw  bad  been  largely  drawn  upon  to  describe  that  reciprocity  of  rights  and  duties 
whkh  men  had  always  cooeeived  as  eiistmg  between  sovereigns  and  subjects.** 
^Aodeat  Law/*  jd  ed.,     345,  *  Jellinekj  Qp.  ciL^  p.  197. 
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Milton,  Buchanan,  Johannes  Althusius,  Languet,  Kilmer, 
GrotiuSp  Pufendorf,  and  others.  Instances  of  actual  con* 
tracts  between  people  and  kings  are»  however,  few,  and  those 
which  have  been  relied  upon  are  hardly  such  as  to  establish 
the  claims  of  the  theory  as  a  historical  fact.* 

Nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  maintained  that  if  the  the- 
ory cannot  be  successfully  defended  as  descriptive  of  an  ac- 
tual historical  transaction^  it  can  at  least  be  accepted  as  a 
th«  p#api«  rational  interpretation  of  the  relationship  which  exists  or 
should  exist  between  the  people  and  their  rulers.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  struggle 
against  absolutism  was  well  under  way,  the  theory  came  to 
be  relied  on  as  a  justification  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  depose  their  rulers  when  they  were  guilty  of  violating 
the  terms  of  the  compact  made  or  supposed  to  have  been 
made  between  them  and  their  subjects,'  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, appealed  to  in  justification  of  the  deposition  of 
Queen  Mary  by  the  Scots,  who  averted  that  '*  royal  power 
was  nothing  else  but  a  mutual  covenant  or  stipulation 
between  king  and  people,**  '  —  an  idea  which  had  been 
enunciated  and  defended  by  one  of  their  countrymen, 
George  Buchanan,  in  his  "Rights  of  Kings  among  the  Scots," 
published  in  1579.  The  doctrine  of  contract  was  not 
defended  by  political  writers  alone;  it  was  sometimes 
admitted  by  kings  themselves  as  expressing  the  proper 
relation  between  them  and  their  subjects*    Thus  we  find 


'An  example  sDnve  times  died  was  the  agreemcDt  between  the  OfoUes  ol  Ara^Ofi 
and  tlMir  kiqg,  which  was  embodied  in  the  f ollowf  fig  fc8ixiu]a :  "  We  who  are  as  good 
m  you  dboam  ytta  for  our  IdDg  mud  tord,  prcmdcd  tbat  ymt  obserre  our  laws  and 
plvilQf»;  mad  U  oat,  noL"  Quoted  hy  Ritchie  £rom  Eobcfiadci'i  Cliarlea  V/'  in 
Hi  *Dmr«iD  and  Hefel,'*  p.  «». 

*  Hitis  laM  Hooker^  *'  Ererj  particular  pcnoo.  idvmced  Into  mch  (regal)  ay* 
tboiit J  hath  at  his  entrance  Into  hk  rtiga  the  same  besfeoved  <m  btm,  as  an  estate 
teognditiott  hf  the  vohmtaTy  deed  of  the  peofiie.  in  wim  il  dotb  lie  ta  hj  anf 
OVaad  tO|B«IWao(MOtl)«-befoi«  hizii«  betterlihr«lcf  Qr|a4^  the  place." 


1^ 
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James  I  of  England  confessing  in  an  address  to  Parliament 
ill  1609  that  **the  king  binds  himself  by  a  double  oath  to 
the  observation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  kingdom, 
acitly  as  by  being  a  king  and  so  bound  to  protect  as  well 
the  people  as  the  laws  of  his  kingdom;  and  expressly,  by 
is  oath  at  his  coronation,  so  as  every  just  king  in  a  settled 
ingdom  is  bound  to  observe  that  paction  made  to  his 
people  by  his  Iaws»  in  framing  his  government  agreeable 
thereunto  according  to  that  paction  which  God  made  with 
Noah  after  the  Deluge.'' '  Eighty  years  after  this  royal  de* 
iverance  the  English  people  appealed  to  the  ''paction" 
theory  as  a  justification  for  the  deposition  of  James  II  and 
the  election  of  a  new  sovereign  to  succeed  him.  The  Con* 
vention  of  1689,  which  declared  the  throne  vacant  and 
which  fixed  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary,  asserted  that 
James  had  "endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people**  and  with  having  ''violated  the  fundamental 
laws."  ' 

Turning  now  from  the  theory  of  the  political  or  govern- 
mental compact  which  seeks  to  explain  or  interpret  the 
relation  between  society  and  its  rulers,  if  not  the  actual 
ansaction  by  which  particular  magistracies  are  instituted, 
e  come  to  consider  in  the  next  place  the  theory  of  the  so- 
cial compact,  the  primary  original  association,  through 
which  the  state  of  nature  is  transformed  into  the  civil 
state  and  the  natural  man  into  a  citizen  with  legal  rights 
and  duties. 

As  already  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  the 
writers  who  have  supported  the  theory  of  the  social  compact 
have  predicated  as  a  theoretical  starting  point  the  existence 
of  a  pre-civil  or  pre-political  condition  of  mankind  which 
they  describe  as  the  "state  of  nature,"  though  they  differ 

^Quoted  by  Locke,  ** Civil  Govemraeivt,"  hk,  U>  ch.  18. 

'  G«r<duier.    Students'  History  of  Englaiid,"  p.  646.  See  &I90  Jeliioek,  cf,  dt^ 
POL,  iCi.  —  7 
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in  important  particulars  concerning  its  real  character. 
Hobbes,  who  was  the  first  writer  to  attempt  to  describe  in 
detail  the  state  of  nature,  considered  it  to  be  a  state  of 
perpetual  strife  among  the  members  of  the  society;  a  war, 
potential  if  not  actual,  of  all  against  all  {bdlum  omnium 
contra  omnes);  a  state  of  constant  struggle,  of  fierce  and 
brutal  competition,  and  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  the  hand 
of  each  being  against  all.^ 

This  condition,  Hobbes  argued,  was  the  Inevitable  result 
of  the  inherent  egoism  of  man,  who  by  nature  is  a  self- 
seeking  creature,  with  a  ''perpetual  and  restless  desire  of 
power,"  a  desire  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  a 
craving  for  glory  which  ends  only  with  his  death.  Men 
in  the  natural  state,  he  said,  were  like  famished  wolves, 
seeking  to  devour  one  another.'  Natural  right,  which  to 
him  was  simply  natural  might,  Hobbes  defined  as  nothing 
more  than  "the  liberty  that  each  man  hath  to  use  his  own 
power  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  nature."  In  such  a 
state  of  society  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  distinction 
between  legal  right  and  wrong,  or  of  justice  or  injustice,  for 
there  is  no  law,  and  in  the  absence  of  law  there  can  be  no 
such  things  as  justice  or  injustice,  right  or  wrong.'  Might 
alone  under  such  circumstances  determines  right,  and  to 
every  one  belongs  whatever  he  has  the  physical  power  of 
appropriating  and  keeping,* 

^  "The  Leviathan/^  ch,  17,  Hooker,  before  Hobbes,  had  undertaken  to  desaibe 
the  state  of  nature,  but  only  in  a  brief  way.  His  views  of  the  condition  of  the  naluml 
man  were  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Hobbes.    See  Dunning,  p. 

*  Cf.  also  Spinoza,  "Tractatus  Politicus,"  ch,  3,  sec.  j+,  and  ch.  5,  sec,  a  (Duff* 
cd-),  where  it  h  n[iaintaincd  that  men  m  a  $tatc  of  nature  stre  enemies,  Cf .  aUo  Mon< 
tesquieu's  estimate  of  the  "natural"  man  as  a  "timid^  weaJk,  trembling  creature* 
CKCupied  chiefly  in  panic-stricken  flight  from  the  dangers  which  surround  him,*' 
"Esprit  des  Lois/'  bk,  I,  ch.  2. 

*Cf.  Dunning,  p.  370;  a)90  Rousseau  ("Contral  sodal,"  bk,  I,  ch*  E),  whoeb- 
cervett  that  natural  Ubertyp  untike  civil  Liberty,  has  no  limits  but  the  strength  ol  lb« 
individual;  see  aUo  Ritchie,  "Natural  Rights,"  p.  3j, 

*  For  further  discussion  and  cHtidsrci  of  Hobbe»*s  theory  of  the  state  of  nature  see 
In  addition  lo  the  authorities  already  cited  r  Jeltinek,  ap,  cii.^  pp.  aoo^tj;  T.  H, 
Green.  ''Political  Obligations/'  pp.  60-67;  Huzley,  "Natural and  Political  Rights," 
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To  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  nature  appeared 
to  be  not  necessarily  a  state  of  brutal  strife  among  wild  men, 
but  rather  one  in  which  peace  and  reason  prevail  for  man 
is  not,  as  Hobbes  maintained,  inherently  vicious,  but  is 
animated  generally  by  the  instincts  of  reason  and  justice. 
He  defined  the  state  of  nature  as  a  **  state  of  perfect  freedom 
to  order  their  actions  and  dispose  of  their  persons  as  they 
think  fit,  within  the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  without 
asking  leave  or  depending  upon  the  will  of  any  other  man/'  ^ 
But  though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  he  continues,  yet  it  13 
not  a  state  of  license.  "The  state  of  nature  has  a  law  of 
nature  to  govern  it,  which  obliges  every  one;  and  [also  a 
law  of]  reason,  which  is  that  law  [which]  teaches  all  man- 
kind who  will  but  consult  it  .  ,  .  No  one  ought  to  harm 
another  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  possessions,  for  all  are 
the  workmanship  of  one  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise 
Creator.**  '  There  being  no  common  authority  empow- 
ered to  enforce  the  law  of  nature,  Locke  observed  that 
^* every  man  hath  a  right  to  punish  the  offender  and  be 
executioner  of  the  law  of  nature,"  even  to  the  taking  of  life, 
thereby  freeing  society  of  a  criminal  who  having  renounced 
reason  and  the  laws  of  God  hath  declared  war  against  all 
mankind,  and  may  be  destroyed  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  And 
this  in  accordance  with  the  great  law  of  nature,  'whoso  shed- 
deth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'"* 
Locke's  conception  of  the  state  of  nature  thus  differs  fronx- 
that  of  Hobbes  in  that  while,  according  to  him,  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  is  not  limited  by  human  law,  yet  it  is  Um- 
iited  by  th  ■  \\w  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  reason;  and 
hence  the  natural"  man  has  a  right,  not  to  everything  he 
is  physically  capable  of  appropriating,  but  only  to  such 

InlMEisays  ("Methods  and  Results");  Woolsey,  "Political  Sdence,"  vol.  I,  sec. 
%nd  Pradier-Fod^r^  "  Pnndpcs  gln^raux  de  Droit  de  Politique,'*  etc.,  p,  aa* 
'  Agp-in  he  iays,  "Men  living  together  according  to  reason  without  a  common  au- 
i'**X)r  on  earth  with  authority  to  judge  between  them  is  properly  in  Ihe  state  of 
iniure,"    "Two  Treatises  of  Government/'  bk.  II,  ch.  3, 
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things  as Jifixan-use  without  depriving  pthere_qf  similar 
advantage.*  In  short,  with  Locke  natural  liberty  is  not 
the  same  as  physical  power;  it  is  rather  might  jimitecl  by 
the  natural  right  of  others. 

Concerning  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature,  Locke  says 
"it  is  certain  that  there  is  such  a  law,  and  that,  too,  as 
intelligible  and  plain  to  a  rational  creature  and  a  studier 
of  that  law  as  the  positive  laws  of  commonwealths,  nay, 
possibly  plainer."  '  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  regard  the 
state  of  nature  as  an  ideal  condition*  He  admitted  that 
there  were  "many  things  wanting"  in  such  a  state.  Al- 
though man  in  the  state  of  nature,  he  said,  is  the  "absolute 
lord  of  his  own  person  and  possessions,  equal  to  the  greatest 
and  subject  to  nobody,"  yet  the  enjoyment  of  his  wide 
freedom  is  "very  uncertain  and  constantly  exposed  to  the 
invasions  of  others,"  while  the  enjoyment  of  his  property 
is  "very  unsafe  and  very  insecure*"*  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  want  of  an  established  known  law  received  and  allowed 
by  common  consent  to  be  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  common  measure  to  decide  all  controversies  be- 
tween them,  "For  though  the  law  of  nature  is  plain  and 
intelligible  to  all  rational  creatures,  yet  men,  being  biased 
by  their  interest  as  well  as  ignorant  for  want  of  study 
of  it,  are  not  apt  to  allow  of  it  as  a  law  binding  to  them  in 
their  application  of  it  to  their  particular  cases."  There 
being  no  common  judge  or  authority  to  interpret  the  law 
of  nature  and  settle  disputes  in  accordance  with  that  law, 
each  individual  must  be  both  judge  and  executioner  and 
the  "inconveniences'*  are  very  great  where  men  are  judges 

*  Cf.  Ritchie,  "Darwin  and  HegeJ,"  p,  r88v  Tb-.*  riifTerencc  behvcen  Hobbea  and 
Locke  is  much  mort  one  of  psychology  than  of  bclkf  as  to  histo  icdl  facL  Locke 
recogniz  tj^  as  Hobbes  did  not,  that  among  the  natural  in&tincts  and  etnotioat  of 
men  the  altrubtic  play  just  as  prominent  a  part  as  the  selfish  ones. 

*  Op.  £t^.,  bk.  II,  ch.  a,  sec,  la,  Cf*  also  Hooker,  who  says  of  the  laws  of  nattire, 
they  ^'do  bind  men  absolutely  cvcb  a5  they  are  men,  although  they  never  have  any 
settled  fellowship,  never  any  solemn  ajgreement  amoog  themselves  what  to  do  at 
not  to  do.*'      Ecdesiasiical  Polity,"  bk.  I,  sec  !«. 

*  Ibid^  bk.  II,  ch.  gw 
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in  their  own  cases.  In  short,  in  the  state  of  nature,  every 
man  must  be  his  own  law  court,  and  every  man  his  own 
policeman/*  Locke's  view  that  the  state  of  nature  was  not 
a  condition  of  warfare  and  struggle  but  rather  one  of  peace 
and  order,  though  somewhat  wretched  and  inconvenient^ 
was  in  substance  the  view  of  Milton  in  his  "Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates"  (1649),  and  of  the  German  jurist  Pufen- 
dorf  in  his  "De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium/'  published  in 
1672.  They  conceived  the  state  of  nature  rather  as  a  pre- 
political  than  a  pre-social  state,  that  is,  a  condition  of 
society  in  which  men  were  united  by  social  bonds,  but  yet 
without  political  organization,  whereas  Hobbes  identified 
the  state  of  nature  with  a  condition  of  society  still  in  a 
virtual  state  of  savagery/ 

The  French  writer  Rousseau,  the  third  of  the  great 
triumvirate  of  political  philosophers  to  expound  and 
popularize  the  social  compact  theory,  conceived  the  pre- 
political  state  of  mankind  to  be  one  approaching  the  ideal 
rather  than  an  actual  primitive  historical  condition.  In  his 
"Discourse on  Inequality, "  published  in  1754,  he  declared  it 
to  be  in  some  respects  the  happiest  period  of  human  exist- 
ence. In  **Le  Contrat  sociaP'  (1762),  where  he  elaborates 
his  views  more  at  length,  he  describes  the  state  of  nature 
as  one  "where  all  is  common''  and  where  "I  owe  nothing 
to  those  to  whom  I  have  promised  nothing.  I  recognize 
as  belonging  to  others  only  what  is  not  useful  to  me.  This 
[is  not  the  case  in  the  civil  state  where  all  rights  are  fixed 
by  law/'  *  Again  he  says,  '*Man  is  born  free  and  he  is 
ever>Tvhere  in  chains/'  *    From  a  condition  of  primitive 

*  Compare  on  Ibis  point  Dunning;,  op.  cif,t  p.  319.  *  Qk>  11,  cb,  6, 

*  Bk-  I,  ch.  I.  The  fallacy  of  Rousseau's  theory  that  the  slate  of  tialure  is  one  of 
perfect  rreedom  ha*  been  well  shown  by  Thomas  Hill  Green.  In  such  a  state 
uyi  Gnen,  **merj  mtist  have  been  thwarting  eich  other  and  only  those  could  be  free 
who  weine  not  equiti  to  the  rest,  who  by  virtue  of  their  superior  power  could  override 
tilt  tCiL"  "Potitica!  Obligations,"  p.  70,  A  state,  however,  organized  and  con- 
ducted according  to  Rousa^au'a  notion*,  would  have  been  more  of  aa  ideal  to  him 
than  tlu  pre-civil  condition. 
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simplicity  in  which  man  was  unfettered  by  the  shackles  of 
authority,  where  he  was  free  to  live  his  life  without  being 
bound  by  the  artificial  bonds  of  human  laws,  he  has  been 
driven  by  his  own  inherent  sinfulness  into  the  civil  state, 
where  he  is  more  or  less  a  slave  to  the  whims  of  authority^ 

Poetic  imaginations  have  often  pictured  the  state  of 
nature  as  an  earthly  paradise,  in  which  happinesst  innocence, 
and  the  joys  of  unrestricted  freedom  abound  without  limit, 
where  equality  reigns,  where  the  yoke  of  law  and  the  bur^ 
dens  of  state  press  upon  the  shoulders  of  no  man  and  where 
none  are  subjects  and  none  sovereigns.^  But  we  are  safe 
in  saying  that  no  such  condition  of  society  ever  had  any 
existence  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  or  the 
philosopher.  If  any  considerable  numbers  of  the  human 
race  ever  lived  in  a  state  of  nature,  so  called,  the  conditions 
could  not  have  been  very  different  from  what  Hobbes 
conceived  them  to  be*' 

Escape  from  this  intolerable  condition  took  place,  we  are 
told,  through  the  process  of  compact  or  covenant;  that  is, 
the  men  of  the  community  ''contracted"  themselves  out 
of  the  natural  state  into  a  civil  state.  The  advocates  of 
the  compact  theory  all  agree  that  in  general  this  was  the 
manner  of  escape,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  procedure.  Thus,  observes  Hooker,  there  is  no 
relief  for  mankind  from  the  "grievous  injuries  and  wrongs" 
of  the  pre-civil  state  but  by  ** growing  into  composition 
and  agreement  amongst  themselves  by  ordering  some  kind 
of  public  government,  by  yielding  themselves  subject 

'  Compare,  for  example,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  "  (III,  14B), "  The  slate  of  nature 
wu  the  reign  of  God  " ,  and  Shakespeare's  portrayal  of  it  is  a  state  where  there ' 

**  No  occupation  ;  atl  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women,  too,  but  innocent  and  pure  i 
No  iovereigRty.*' 

—  "The  Tempest,"  Act  11,  seen*  1, 

'  Compare  Bltintachllr  ^j^.  cU.<,  p.  aS4«  Locke  admits  that  ''we  seldom  find  on; 
number  of  men  who  live  any  time  together  in  this  stale."  Op,  dL^  Morley' 
ed,  p.  350- 
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thereunto**'  *    According  to  his  view,  the  social  and  politi- 
cal compact  were  successive  parts  of  the  same  process,  the 
one  being  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  other.    That  is,  the 
people  first  covenanted  among  themselves  to  submit  to  a 
common  superior,  and  then  in  their  organized  capacity  they 
chose  a  particular  ruler  and  entered  into  a  compact  with  him 
^^by  which  t±ey  piomised  obedience  in  return  for  protection  ^ 
It  waSf  said  Hobbes,  as  if  each  individual  should  say, 
authorize  and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to 
this  man  or  this  assembly  on  this  condition,  that  thou 
give  up  thy  right  to  him  and  authorize  all  his  actions  in 
like  manner."  *   Thus  there  is  a  mutual  surrender  of  natu- 
ral rights  and  a  bestowal  of  all  "power  and  strength"  upon 
a  common  superior  in  return  for  better  secured  legal  rights 
and  the  substitution  of  a  single  will  in  the  place  of  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  wills.    Each  individual  surrenders  for 
the  common  benefit  his  natural  right  to  do  what  he  will 
and  receives  in  return  the  assurance  of  protection  and  se- 
curity in  that  which  he  has  or  may  rightfully  possess. 
Thus,  according  to  Hobbes,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  fun- 
I     damental  original  pact  by  which  the  state  is  created,  a 
j    subsidiary  pact,  by  which  each  man  agrees  to  obey  the 
person  or  assembly  who  is  the  choice  of  the  majority* 
"This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called 
commonwealth  or  in  Latin  a  civitas,  and  the  person  or 
persons  upon  whom  this  power  is  bestowed  is  called  the 
sovereign  and  all  others  are  subjects."    The  covenant 
thus  made  is  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  both  parties 
to  the  contract. 

"I  readily  grant,"  says  Locke,  '*that  dvil  government  is 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  of  the  state  of 

^ "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  (Morlcy's  cd.),  p.  9.1.      *  Ibid.,  bk.  VTir,  ch,  2,  sec.  8. 
'"Leviathan,"  ch.  17.    "Weary  of  ihe  state  of  war,  individuals  by  %  covenant 
*|n5e  to  devolve  their  personality,  to  use  the  langtmge  of  the  Romaji  law,  upon  some 
'^'flividuftl  cr  collection  which  is  henceforth  to  represent  them  and  to  be  considered  m 
iiiii^  with  tbdr  combined  powers."   Quoted  by  T.  H.  Green,  "Poiitioil  Obliga* 
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nature  which  must  certainly  be  great  where  men  may  be 
judges  in  their  own  case,"  ^  Nevertheless,  he  asserts  that 
certain  kinds  of  civil  government  (or  misgovernment)  are 
worse  than  the  state  of  nature  (or  anarchy),  the  "incoai|d 
venience  being  all  as  great  and  as  near,  but  the  remedy 
farther  off  and  more  difficult/'  '  The  answer  therefore 
to  the  question  whether  civil  government  is  preferable  to 
the  state  of  nature  depends  on  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment* On  the  whole,  the  ''inconveniences"  and  "uncer- 
tainties" of  the  natural  state  outweigh  the  advantages,  and 
men  are  soon  ''driven  into  society, "  where  they  "take 
sanctuary  under  the  established  laws  of  government  and 
therein  seek  the  preservation  of  their  property."  Accord- 
ing to  Locke,  the  transformation  occurs  through  the  action 
of  the  people  in  "incorporating"  themselves  into  a  body 
politic  "wherein  the  majority  have  a  right  to  act  and 
conclude  the  rest.**  '  They  "covenant*'  with  each  other 
to  establish  a  government, — a  covenant  they  are  bound 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  observe, —and  out  of  this  cove- 
nant the  obligation  of  obedience  and  submission  arises.* 
There  and  there  only,"  he  said^  "is  political  society  where 
every  one  of  the  members  hath  quitted  the  natural  power, 
resigned  it  up  into  the  hands  of  the  community  in  all  cases 
that  exclude  him  not  from  appealing  for  protection  to  the 
law  established  by  it."  *  This  is  the  original  social  compact 
by  which  civil  society  is  established  in  the  place  of  the  natu- 
ral state,  not  the  governmental  compact  between  an  aU  ^ 
ready  organized  society  and  a  particular  sovereign.  fl 

According  to  Locke,  the  covenant  is  between  people  and 
king; "  according  to  Hobbes^  the  king  was  not  a  party,  bu 

» **Two  Treatises  of  Government  "  (Morley*^  ed.)r  p.  197. 
sec*  225.  *  Ibid^t  sec.  95. 

*  Cf.  Green,  "  Political  Obligation*,"  p.  6g, 

*  Op.  cfV.,  ch,  7»sec,  87. 

*  Ritchie  denies  that  the  covenant  d«cnbed  by  Locke  was  berw«efi  king  and 
people.  He  holda  that  ihe  origiiiiil  compact  upon  which  Locke  bases  govctTunent 
ht  jtist  as  with  Hobbes  and  Rousseau,  a  compact  among  individimla  ("  Darwfn  and 
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only  the  people  each  with  all.  Hobbes  considered  that  the 
authority  bestowed  on  the  sovereign  was  not  through  agree- 
ment but  rather  through  the  surrender  of  certain  rights 
to  him.  Not  being  bound  himself  as  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment, he  could  not  be  deprived  by  deposition  of  the  author- 
ity bestowed  upon  him,  and  hence  to  resist  him  was  to 
return  to  the  state  of  nature.  In  other  words,  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  rule  is  irrevocable  and  indefeasible.* 
Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  king  as  a  party 
to  the  covenant,  held  that  he  might  forfeit  his  office  through 
a  violation  of  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  vested  with 
authority,  Hobbes  was  in  fact  the  apologist  and  defender 
of  the  Stuart  pretensions  to  rule  by  divine  right;  Locke  was 
the  exponent  and  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  English 
Revolution  against  the  absolutism  of  the  Stuart  kings. 

Rousseau's  idea  of  the  social  compact  was,  as  has  been  RousBeau 
said,  that  of  the  ''original  association^'  by  which  the  state  XMBition 
of  nature  was  transformed  into  the  civil  state,  not  the  act  *rom  the 
by  which  a  particular  government  was  instituted.    There  to  the 
is,  he  said,  but  one  contract  and  that  is  the  agreement  to  g°^^J***^ 
form  a  civil  society*    That  done,  a  government  is  estab- 
lished by  a  legislative  act  authorizing  the  government  and 
an  executive  act  appointing  the  magistrates,  but  there  is 
no  contractual  element  in  the  process.'    He  thus  agreed 
with  Hobbes  in  holding  that  the  king  was  no  party  to  the 
compact,  but,  unlike  Hobbes,  he  maintained  that  the  sur- 
render of  rights  was  not  to  a  monarch,  but  to  the  whole 
society*    *'Each  of  us,'*  he  said,  "puts  his  person  and 

Hc^l,"  p,  306),  Sc«  also  his  note  in  the  English  translation  of  Bluntschli'a  '*A11- 
gcmeme  Staatslehre,*'  p,  295,  where  he  asserts  that  Locke's  theory  is  almost  iden- 
lami  with  th^t  of  Rousseau* 

'  "  Leviathan,"  ch.  14.  "This  covenant,"  says  Hobbes,  ** being  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  irrc vocable,  the  sovereign  derives  from  it  an  indefeasible  right  to  direct  the 
Actions  ol  the  society  over  which  it  ia  sovereign,*'  Ihid.^  ch*  ij.  See  also  Green, 
"Political  Obligations,"  p.  6t. 

*"Contrat  social/'  bk,  HI,  chs,  16  and  17*  But  how  could  a  "lefjislative  act" 
precede  1  he  e^tiblishmeni  of  a  government  ?  Manifestly  Rousseati^'s  reasoning  Is  lesa 
togkal  tbim  that  of  Hobbes. 
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faculties  Into  a  common  stock  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  will^  and  we  receive  each  member  as  an  indivisible 
part  of  the  whole/'  This  *'act  of  association  produces  a 
moral  and  collective  body"  or  a  "public  personage,"  which 
formerly  took  the  name  of  "city,"  but  is  now  called  a 
"republic"  or  "body  politic*"  It  is  called  the  stale  when 
passive,  the  sovereign  when  active,  and  a  power  when 
compared  with  its  equals.*  Rousseau,  unlike  Hobb^, 
upheld  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  rather  than  the  ab- 
solutism of  the  king.  According  to  Hobbes,  the  passage 
from  the  state  of  nature  to  the  civil  state  is  through  a  sur- 
render of  rights  to  a  sovereign;  according  to  Locke,  through 
the  institution  of  a  common  superior,  to  secure  rights  which 
already  existed  in  the  natural  state;  according  to  Rousseau, 
through  the  surrender  of  rights,  not  to  a  sovereign  king,  but 
to  the  sovereign  people**  Regarding  the  nature  of  the 
original  association  by  which  the  "passage"  from  the  pre- 
civil  state  was  effected,  he  said,  "each  man  giving  him- 
self to  all  gives  himself  to  none;  and  there  is  not  an  associate 
over  whom  he  does  not  acquire  the  same  right  as  is  ceded, 
an  equivalent  is  gained  for  all  that  is  lost,  and  man  is  free 
to  keep  w^hat  he  has."*  Again  he  remarks,  "What  man 
loses  by  the  social  contract  is  his  natural  liberty  and  an 
unlimited  right  to  anything  that  tempts  him  which  he  can 
obtain;  what  he  gains  is  civil  liberty  and  the  ownership 
of  all  that  he  possesses,"  *  The  passage  from  the  state  of 

»  *  Ccintr»l  locH"  bk.  I,  ck  6. 

*  According  to  John  Atistin  the  tmnddofi  from  tbe  **o&ttiimI*  to  t)»  dvfl  state 

favotvcdthree  stxges:  (i)  the  future  members  of  the  state  to  be  created;  jointly  reaolre 
to  unite  themselves  into  an  independent  politicft]  society^  This  may  be  cilled  the 
foctum  unhmis,  (a)  Thb  dooe»  they  jointly  determine  the  eomtitutiQU  of  its  govern- 
mcnL  This  may  be  called  the  pactum  coHsHiuiiUmis*  (3)  Then  follows  an  excbazif  e 
of  piotuises  between  the  inchoate  sovereiign  and  ha  inchoate  subjects,  the  Utter  Agree 
log  to  ob^  the  former,  who  in  turn  promises  to  govern  according  to  the  coistitutioci. 
*Jiinipnid^ice"  (Student's  edition)*  p,  139. 
■/Hi..bk.I,ch.6. 

* iMi^  bk.  I,  ck  &  "Instead  of  d^toiylng  natuzal  equalii^,"*  Ay%  Roiismu« 
^tlle  fundamental  rontpxt  fubititutc3>,  on  the  cooirary,  a  moml  and  l^timalit 
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nature  to  the  civil  state*  continued  Rousseau,  produces  in 
man  a  very  remarkable  change,  by  substituting  in  his  con- 
duct justice  for  interest  and  giving  to  his  actions  a  moral 
force  which  they  lacked  before.  True,  he  loses  "several 
advantages"  by  the  change,  but  the  others  gained  are  so 
very  great  in  comparison  that  he  ought  to  "bless  without 
ceasing,  the  happy  moment  which  took  him  forever  from  it 
[the  state  of  nature]  and  made  of  a  dull  stupid  animal  an 
intelligent  being  —  a  man/'  * 

The  idea  that  man  in  passing  from  the  state  of  nature  to  bucIt- 
the  civil  state  exchanges  his  natural  liberty  for  civil  liberty 
was  supported  by  many  writers  of  Rousseau's  time  and  *?^*J?5 
thereafter.  Blacks  tone  stated  the  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion and  the  advantages  of  the  change  as  follows:  Every 
man  when  he  enters  society  gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural 
liberty^  as  the  price  of  so  valuable  a  purchase;  and,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  the  advantages  of  mutual 
commerce,  obliges  himself  to  conform  to  those  laws 
which  the  community  has  thought  proper  to  establish. 
And  this  species  of  legal  obedience  and  conformity  is  in- 
finitely more  desirable  than  that  wild  and  savage  liberty 
which  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  it.  For  no  man  that  considers 
a  moment  would  wish  to  retain  the  absolute  and  controlled 
power  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  every  other  man  would  also  have  the  same 
power,  and  then  there  would  be  no  security  to  individuals 
in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Political,  therefore,  or 
civil  liberty,  which  is  that  of  a  member  of  society,  is  no 
other  than  natural  liberty,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws 


cqu&lity  for  thsU  wMch  nature  may  have  given  of  physical  inequality  among  men, 
*nd  whflc  they  may  be  unequal  in  strength  or  genius  they  become  equal  by  agreement 
and  right.*^    Ihid^^  bk.     ch>  9. 

'  bk.  I,  ch.  8.  Compare  also  Kant,  who,  apcaking  of  the  institution  of  the 
Hate,  saldj  "All  and  each  of  the  people  give  up  their  external  freedom  in  order  to 
receive  it  immediately  again  as  members  of  a  commonwealth  and  the  act  by  which 
Ijiey  are  constituted  into  a  state  is  termed  the  Qripnd  wwfro&f/'  "Rechtslehre,'* 
£fvg.  tiBxis.  by  Hastie,  p.  169. 
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(aad  no  farther)  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
Seaefal  advantage  of  the  public"  * 

IV.   CRITICISM  OF  THE  COMPACT  THEORY 

«r  The  doctrine  that  the  state  originated  in  compact 
con  tract  enjoy^  a  wide  popularity  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  during  the  nineteenth  it 
underwent  a  searching  criticism,  if  it  did  not  receive  its 
death  blow,  from  the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Ludwig 
von  Haller,  Jeneiriy  Bentham,  Sir  Henr>'  Maine,  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  Edmund  Burke,  Professor  B!untschH,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Professor  Ritchie  and  many  others.  In- 
deed, before  the  publication  of  Rousseau's  celebrated  **  Con- 
trat  social/'  the  English  philosopher  Hume  had  demolished 
the  theory  by  showing  the  inconsistenc>^  of  contract  as  the 
relation  betwwn  the  governed  and  the  governors.*  Ben- 
thani  did  not  consider  the  theor>'' worthy  of  extended  con- 
sideration, and  after  referring  approvingly  to  Hume's 
*Meaiolition'*  of  the  theory^  dismissed  it  with  the  following 
remark,  *M  bid  adieu  to  the  original  contract;  and  I  left 
it  to  those  to  amuse  themselves  with  this  rattle,  who  could 
think  they  needed  it/'*  Sir  Henry  Maine  asserts  that 
nothing  could  be  *Vmore  worthless"  than  such  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  society  and  government  as  that  given  by 
Hobbes,^  while  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  characterizes  it  alto- 

*  **  OmvimBimncs  on  tbe  Lxw%  of  EngUnd  "  (C1xaae\  ed.>,  p.  64.   Tht  doctnos 
fbtt  E%bta  are  sunnendcrcd  wben  ihe  pssu^e  to  the  qtiI  stmte  tmko  i^kce  W 
WBf  icmaits,  uttcdy  false  {**PoBticaj  Sdence/*^  I,  pam  III,ch,  3).  **Kotig 
wbadi  maf  pcopcHjf  be  ailed  rights  &re  sturendcred  especially  if  ibe  sUlc  be  j 
B  lliej  ue  rights  wbich  properiy  belong  to  the  lodi  vkiual  in  tbc  iAMte  of  tiatu 

vill  not  only  be  cootmtied  but  k^ly  defioed  luid  gu&mnseed.  Tbe  tde»  b  *  pu 
firtfeHL   The  state  is  an  institution  for  definiag  and  proceed  og  rights,  not  for  ab 
iB^ordtmofii^lhem,'*  See  also  Ritdue,  Natural  Rigfa£&."  a&d  Fouill^  ** 
•odale  CQatemporaiiie,'*  cb.  3. 

>  See  b^  tnacise,  "Of  Human  Natun."  bk.  III.  ptxt  U  {if^},  and   Of  the 
Or^nal  Cootiact "  (1751). 

*  *'  Fragmeoi  on  Government,"'  cb.  I,  sec.  jSb 

*  ''Eadjr  Bkunf  a£  Institutkii^'*  jgk 
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gether  too  harshly  as  one  of  the  "most  successful  and  fatal 
of  political  impostures*"  ' 

In  the  first  place  the  theory  is  unhistQiicaL  As  we  have 
already  said,  history. does  not  afford  a  single ^^U-auJhen- 
ticated  instance  of  a  state  which  came  into  existence  through 
deliberate  and  voluntary  agreement  among  men  who  were 
not  already  accustomed  to  political  authority,*  Histori- 
cally, observes  T,  H.  Green,  the  theory  is  a  fiction.*  The 
classical  example  usually  cited  by  the  advocates  of  the 
theory  is  that  of  the  famous  Mayflower  compact,  by  which  a  The  May 
body  of  emigrants  to  America  in  1620  entered  into  an  compact 
agreement  whereby  they  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenanted  and  com- 
bined themselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic  for  their 
better  ordering  and  preservation,"  '  *  When  Carlyle  objects 
that  Jean  Jacques  could  not  fix  the  date  of  the  social  con- 
truct,"  says  Professor  Ritchie,  "it  would  at  least  be  a 
possible  retort  to  say  that  the  date  was  the  1 1  th  of  Novem* 
ber^  1620.*'  *  But  upon  examination  this  as  well  as  the 
other  instances  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
will  be  seen  to  be  not  examples  of  the  founding  of  new 
commonwealths  by  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  merely 
the  transplanting  to  new  lands  of  political  institutions  by 
men  already  subject  to  political  authority.  Indeed,  in  the 
case  cited  above^  the  transaction  was  nothing  more  than^e 
extension  of  an  already  existing  state  to  a  country  not  yet 
mhabitedj3)^_d_vilized  races.  The  Mayflower  covenanters, 
in  fact,  expressly  acknowledged  that  they  were  loyal 
subjects*'  of  an  existing  sovereign,  instead  of  men  trying 
to  escape  from  the  state  of  nature-*    If  the  compact  theory 


*  "History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,"  p.  75. 

*  Compare  BltinUchli, "  Allgettieine  Staatslehre/'  bk.  IV*  ch.  9, 

*  Political  Obligaibna,"  p.  63.  ***  Darwin  and  Hegel,"  p.  ffi*. 

'  The  fo%inding  of  the  common weUth  of  Massachusetts,  whose  constitution  asserti 
that  the  peopk  have  entered  Into  "an  ongin^li  explitut,  solemn  compact  with  each 
other/'  is  somctinies  dted  also  as  furnishing  the  hfstortca]  proof,  but  m  reality  it  h 
ooiv  an  empty  decl&nUii^nf  not  the  record  of «  Mttoikai  fact 
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meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  extension  of  the  state 
to  new  territories,  by  men  already  subject  to  state  organiza- 
tion or  the  creation  of  a  new  state  form  in  the  place  of  one 
already  existing,  is  sometimes  the  result  of  convention, 
historical  examples  in  abundance  could  be  cited. 

In  the  second  place,  the  theory  must  be  rejected  upon 
grounds  of  philosophy  and  reason.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  men  in  a  state  of  nature  could  have  con- 
tracted" themselves  into  the  civil  state  by  a  deliberate  and 
conscious  act  of  convention.  The  theory  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  what  is  manifestly  not  present  in  the  mind  .  nf  rnca 
still  in  the  natural  state^  namely,  an  already  highly  devel 
oped  political  consciousness.  "It  presupposes,*'  observes 
Burgess,  *'  that  the  idea  of  the  state  with  all  its  attributes 
is  consciously  present  in  the  minds  of  the  individuals  pro* 
posing  to  constitute  the  state,  and  that  the  disposition  to 
obey  the  law  is  already  universally  established.  Now  we 
If  now  that  these  conditions  never  exist  in  the  beginning  of 
the  political  state  of  a  people,  but  are  attained  only  after 
the  state  has  made  several  periods  of  its  history,"  *  Civil 
society  never  began  by  a  contract  between  individuals  or 
between  an  unorganized  mass  of  individuals  and  a  magis- 
trate. The  conventional  element  belongs  to  a  later  stage 
of  social  development.  The  idea  of  contract  may,  as  has 
been  said,  play  an  important  part  in  changing  the  form  of 
an  already  existing  state,  in  creating  new  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  or  in  extending  the  state  to  new  territories  by  persons 
already  subject  to  political  authority;  but  that  does  not 
explain  the  circumstances  of  the  original  creation  of  the 
state. 

The  form  of  convention,  howeveri  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  the  political  or  governmenial  compact  is  not  im- 
possible, and,  indeed,  there  are  some  historical  examples  of 
such  transactions;  but  the  theory  even  in  this  form  neces- 
sarily assumes  the  existence  of  a  people  already  organized 

*  Politick  Sduure  »nd  Comtitutional  Lji<r,"  ml  1^  di. 
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and  capable  of  entering  into  contractual  relations.  Men 
in  a  state  of  nature  cannot  enter  into  compacts  with  rulers; 
they  must  first  become  organized,  and  when  they  have  done 
thisj  they  already  constitute  a  state.  The  theory  of  the 
governmental  compact,  therefore,  does  not  explain  the 
origin  of  the  state  any  more  than  does  the  theory  of  the 
sacial  compact;  it  only  explains  a  particular  transaction 
in  the  later  development  of  the  state  life  or  defines  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  people  in  their 
politically  organized  capacity  and  their  governing  authori- 
ties. The  theory  of  the  social  contract,  says  Green,  im- 
plies a  false  notion  of  rights.  Since  those  who  contract 
must  have  rights,  the  theory  implies  that  individuals  have 
certain  rights  independently  of  society,  which  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  transaction.* 

The  notion  of  covenant  as  the  origin  of  political  authority  Matioii 
rests  also  on  a  false  basis.'    It  would  be  just  as  logical,  Jj"*™",, 
says  Ludwig  von  Haller,  to  speak  of  a  contract  between  an  and  the 
individual  and  the  sun  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  not  con- 
warmed  by  it,  or  between  him  and  the  frost  that  he  would  *rKtti*i 
clothe  himself  better/    It  is  sometimes  argued,  however, 

» "Political  Obligations,"  p.  66. 
» Cr,  JeJlinek,  "  Recht  dea  mod.  Staaies,"  p.  aoS. 

■  "  Restoration  of  Political  Science,"  quoted  by  Memam,  "History  of  Sovereignty,** 
p,  6$.  Compare  Lieber,  who  says,  ^*  If  we  mean  (by  the  contract  theory)  ati  actual 
4greetiient  at  some  definite  time  between  human  beings  mnning  wild,  who  eater 
iftcf  malUFC  dellbemtion  into  a  solemn  covenant,  and  that  a  contract  of  this  sort  with 
&  particular  g^vemmem  or  dynasty  is  binding  forever,  the  idea  is  radically  wrong  and 
leads  lo  dangerous  concluski'ns,  favanng  tyranny  or  licentiousness/'  Political 
Ethics/'  vot  I,  pp.  283-294.)  "The  hypothesis  of  the  fundamental  pact,"  observes 
John  Austin,  "is  not  only  a  fiction  approaching  to  an  impossiblity  that  the  institution 
of  ft  state  or  chritas  or  the  formation  of  a  society  political  and  independent  was  never 
preceded  or  accompanied  hy  an  origirial  covenant  properly  soHralled,  or  by  aught 
r^embling  the  idea  of  a  proper  original  covenant/'  Again  he  sayst  ^*  If  you  would 
luppose  an  original  covenant  which  as  a  mere  hypothesis  will  hold  good,  you  must 
suppose  that  the  society  about  to  be  formed  is  composed  entirely  of  adult  members: 
QiiiL  all  iJiese  adult  members  are  persons  of  sane  mind,  and  even  of  much  sagacity 
Ifid  much  judgment:  and  fairly  acquainted  with  political  and  ethical  science.  On 
tliese  b«Te  possibilities  you  may  build  an  original  covenant  which  shall  be  a  cobe- 
ctjoo.   It  ia  hardly  neceaaai^r  to  add  that  th£  ^potbesis  of  the  originaf  cow^ 
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that  although  the  contract  theory  cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
explanation  of  a  historical  fact,  that  is,  as  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  some  actual  state  in  the  past,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  received  as  descriptive  of  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  state  and  its  citizens*  But  even  in  this  form  the  theory 
is  sound  only  within  very  narrow  Hmits,  if  at  all,  for 
modern  political  science  does  not  regard  the  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  the  state  as  contractual  in  char- 
acter. If  it  were,  then  it  would  follow  logically  that  any 
individual  would  be  free  to  become  a  party  to  the  contract 
and  hence  a  member  of  the  state,  or  to  refuse  at  will  and  thus 
remain  in  a  condition  of  outlawry'.  Such  a  view  tends  to 
make  the  state  a  matter  of  individual  caprice,  and  if  the 
doctrine  is  followed  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  subver- 
sive of  authority  and  leads  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.* 
The  obligations  of  the  citizen  manifestly  do  not  rest  on  a 
contractual  basis.  If  so,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  binding 
force  of  a  covenant  when  the  original  contracting  parties 
have  disappeared?  Does  the  state  expire  with  the  death 
of  the  partners,  and  must  it  be  renewed  by  their  successors, 
oris  the  original  contract  binding  forever  upon  future  gen- 
erations who  have  never  consented  to  the  agreement? 

The  state,  declared  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  "  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,"  "ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  better  than  a  partnership  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and 
coffee,  calico,  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern, 
to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest  and  to  be  dis- 
solved by  the  fancy  of  the  parties/'  "  It  is,"  he  continues, 
*'a  partnership  in  a  higher  and  more  permanent  sense  — 
a  partnership  in  all  science;  a  partnership  in  all  art;  a 


nani  in  any  of  its  forms  or  shapes  lias  lU)  foundation  in  actual  facts.  There  is  do 
lustoHcal  evidence  that  the  hypothesis  has  ever  been  realized."  "  Jurispnidencep" 
Pp.  i35p  137* 

^  or  Jellinek,  cit.^  p.  ao8;  BluntschlU  Qp*  cU.,  bk.  fV,  ck  9;  McKechnie,  0^ 
^•t  P-Jj;  Wo^lsey,  tf^,  CI*,,  vol.  I,  p.  1915  Hume,  **Of  the  Original  Compact," 
Works,  vol.  I,  p.  446  ff.t  Willou^hby,  "Nature  of  the  State,"  p.  «s; 
'*FoUtical  Ethics^  "  vol  I»  pp.  aB^-^ 
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partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection.    As  the 
ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
generations  it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  dead  and  those 
who  are  to  be  bom/'  *    The  individual  thus  becomes  a 
member  of  the  state,  not  by  admission  as  to  a  business 
partnership^  not  through  voluntary  adhesion  to  a  con- 
tractual agreement;  but  he  is  born  a  member  and  becomes 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  subject  to  the  obligations  which  it 
creates,  just  as  he  is  bom  into  the  world  of  nature  and  be* 
comes  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  him  through  the  necessities  of  his  very 
existence.    The  obligations  of  allegiance  and  obedience 
do  not  rest  upon  covenant  or  consent,  but  rather  upon  the 
general  interests  or  necessities  of  society,  or  upon  grounds 
of  utility.    We  can  no  more  account  for  them  on  the  basis  of 
consent  than  we  can  account  for  the  obedience  of  the  child 
to  the  parent  on  the  theory  of  compact.    These  relations 
are  independent  of  our  consent,  and  we  enter  into  them  so 
naturally  that  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  their  origin 
or  causes  any  more  than  we  do  about  the  principle  of 
gravity  or  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  genera!,' 
The  theory  of  the  social  compact,  as  the  basis  of  political 
authori^Jik^  the  theory  of  divine  right,  was  invented  for 
a  speafic  purpose,  namely,  to  establish  the  right  of  resist- 
ance upon  the  part  of  subjects  to  sovereigns  whenever  the 
latter  violated  their  obligations  to  the  former.  During 
the  period  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  absolutism  in  England, 
when  the  rights  of  the  people  were  recklessly  violated  by 
tyrannical  Icings^  the  theory  was  developed  that  as  the 
subject  owed  the  sovereign  obedience,  the  sovereign  in  turn 
was  bound  to  protect  the  subject  and  govern  him  justly. 

» Cf.  McE«chme,  '*The  SUte  and  the  Individual,"  p,  66, 

***If  Uit  reason  be  asked  "  said  Hume,  "of  thai  obedience  which  we  are  bouiut 
lc»  |»f  to  goTenunenti  I  readiljr  answer,  because  society  could  not  otherwise  ciist'* 
mtmn,  ^  If  p.  4SS' 
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From  this  the  idea  gradually  spread  that  kings  owed 
their  authority  to  the  people  and  could  be  deposed  by 
them  for  abuse  of  that  authority.  In  short,  the  relation 
between  rulers  and  subjects  came  to  be  regarded  as  con* 
tractual  in  character. 

If  the  contract  theory  meant  no  more  than  that  the  rela- 
tion between  rulers  and  subjects  is  one  of  reciprocal  rights 
and  obligations,  of  protection  and  obedience,  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  it  in  its  entirety.  To 
maintain,  says  McKechnie,  that  "all  men  ought  to  have  a 
share  in  molding  the  form  of  the  constitution  of  a  state 
is  a  logical  and  intelligible  position;  but  to  hold  that  the 
individual  atoms  vote  the  state  itself  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  a  unanimous  plebiscite  is  absurd.  It  is  to  ignore 
the  great  truth  established  for  all  time  by  Aristotle,  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  political  and  social  animal  and  there* 
fore  necessarily  the  member  of  some  state,  however  crudeT*** 


V.   THE  PATRIARCHAL  AND  MATRIARCHAL  THEORIES 

"The  patriarchal  theory  of  the  origin  of  political  soci- 
ety," says  J»  F.  JVIcLennan,  one  of  the  most  learned  stu- 
dents of  primitive  social  organization,  "stated  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  represents  society  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
family,  and  the  family  as  a  group  composed  at  first  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  and  children."  *  With  the  expansion  of  the 
original  family  through  the  marriage  of  the  children  new 
families  are  founded,  but  the  authority  of  the  father  of  the 
first  family,  as  chief  or  patriarch,  is  acknowledged, so  long  as 
he  lives,  by  the  whole  body  of  descendants,  however  numer- 
ous. In  the  course  of  time  all  the  families  descended  from 
the  original  father,  if  they  hold  together,  form  a  very  large 
group  which  we  may  call  a  tribe.  Withdrawals  from  the 
tribe  and  removal  to  new  territories  constitute  the  nuclei  of 
new  tribes,  and  so  in  the  course  of  time  many  new  tribes 

> "  The  State  and  the  Individual,''  p.  67.    ■  "  The  Pitriaidial  Thway."  ^  ^ 
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come  into  existence.  Being  united  by  ties  of  bloody  the 
tribes  naturally  act  together  for  common  purposes,  particu- 
larly in  the  prosecution  of  foreign  war.  In  time  they  estab- 
lish some  common  form  of  authority  and  thus  become  a 
state,  at  first  necessarily  simple  and  rudimentary.  Such 
an  example  was  aflPorded  by  the  ancient  Jewish  nation, 
founded  by  the  union  of  the  twelve  tribes  made  up  of  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  the  original  first  father.  In  the 
patriarchal  family  the  element  of  paternity  is  of  course  the 
chief  fact.  Blood  relationship  is  traced  only  through  males^ 
and  from  the  same  ancestor;  that  is,  kinship  is  purely 
agnatic.  Furthermore,  the  patria  potesias  of  the  Roman 
law*  is  the  basis  of  all  authority,  that  is,  the  father  of  the 
family  controls  all  business,  religious,  and  other  relations 
of  all  descendants,  no  matter  how  numerous* 

The  patriarchal  theory,  observes  McLennan,  "so  simple  Maine  on 
and  natural,  used  to  be  generally  accepted  as  palpably  ^^1^*^" 
true,  like  the  fact  of  the  sun  moving  daily  round  the  earth,  Thtotj 
No  one  thought  of  proving  it  and  but  few  of  seriously 
doubting  it/*  *  Its  most  notable  exponent  and  advocate 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Maine 
in  his  "Ancient  Law**  and  in  his  "Early  History  of  Insti- 
tutions/* In  the  former  work  Maine  asserts  that  **the 
eflfect  of  the  evidence  derived  from  comparative  jurispru- 
dence is  to  establish  that  view  of  the  primeval  condition  of 
the  human  race  which  is  known  as  the  patriarchal  theory, 
which  is  defined  as  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  in  sepa- 
rate families,  held  together  by  the  authority  and  protection 
of  the  eldest  male  descendant/' '  Regarding  the  genesis 
of  society,  he  says:  *'The  elementary  group  is  the  family 
connected  by  common  subjection  to  the  highest  male 
descendant.  The  aggregation  of  families  forms  the^ew^  or 
house*  The  aggregation  of  houses  makes  the  tribe.  The 
aggregation  of  tribes  constitutes  the  commonwealth/* ' 

*  ikid^t  p.  tsSt   Accordiqg  to  Maaii«,  the  Urgier  groups  (ffniij)  wieie  sometliiitfi 
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More  recent  supporters  of  the  patriarchal  theory  are  the 
English  writer  Donisthorpe  and  the  French  writer  Dugiiit. 
The  very  first  state  that  ever  existed,  says  Donisthorpe,  was 
a  human  family,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  her  offspring. 
The  family,  he  asserts,  is  the  earliest  form  of  state.  In 
course  of  time  families  are  drawn  together  in  little  groups 
and  loosely  compounded  under  a  single  head*  constituting 
the  patriarchal  state,  in  which  the  unit  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  a  living  male  who  exercises  power  over 
them.  The  federation  of  patriarchal  groups  leads  to  the 
clan»  or  house,  having  a  common  name  and  held  together  by 
common  interests.  These  gentes  tend  to  coalesce  until  we 
have  the  tribe  and  eventually  the  nation,  which  organizes 
itself  into  a  state/  With  most  people  of  Aryan  or  Semitic 
origin ^  says  Duguit,  the  patriarchal  family  has  been  at  some 
time  the  general  form  of  social  group.  The  male  parent,  by 
virtue  of  his  age,  sex,  and  ancestry,  is  recognised  in  primi- 
tive society  as  being  invested  with  a  particular  prestige. 
He  is  the  natural  chief,  the  governor  of  the  little  state  of 
which  the  members  of  the  family  are  the  governed.  The 
ancient  city  was  merely  a  union  of  families  in  which  politi- 
cal power  belonged  to  the  father.^ 

held  together  by  a  supposititious  rather  than  a  real  bond  of  klmhip.  In  mdh  case* 
the  larger  group  was  a  "fictitious  e^rtension  of  the  family."  The  groups  bote  A 
common  name,  regarded  each  other  a^  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  and  were 
drawn  together  by  religious  ties  and  a  sense  of  certain  mutual  rights  and  obligaLtions, 

*  "  Individualisnij  a  System  of  Politics,"  p.  7.  A  defense  of  the  patriarchal  tJieoiy 
fa  made  by  Palcy  in  his  "  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy"  (bk.  VT,  ch.  i).  It  is  but 
natural,  he  says,  that  the  descendants  of  a  common  progenitor  should  feel  themsclve* 
alli«]  to  each  other  in  a  nearer  degree  than  the  rest  of  the  species.  Experiencing 
nmny  inconvem^ences  from  the  absence  of  that  authority  which  their  common  ances 
tor  exercised,  espectatly  in  deriding  their  disputes  and  directing  their  operations  in 
matters  in  which  it  was  neces^sary  to  act  in  conjunction,  they  might  be  induced  to 
suppty  his  place  by  a  formal  choice  of  a  successor-,  or  rather  might  willingly  And 
almost  imperceptibty  transfer  their  obedience  to  some  one  of  the  family  who  by  his 
age  or  services  or  by  the  part  he  possessed  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs  diiririg  the 
lifetime  of  the  parent,  had  already  taught  them  to  respect  his  advice  or  to  attend 
to  his  commands. 

*  "Droit  constituu'onnel,"  p.  39,  SidgwTck  cixpresses  the  opinion  that  primitiiPB 
ctates  are  more  likely  an  aggregate  of  gentes  grouped  into  larger  union*  ihaji  aii 
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In  recent  years  historical  and  sociological  investigation  Criticim 
has  thrown  considerable  doubt  on  the  soundness  of  the  p^^! 
patriarchal  theory.    The  theory  lacks  historical  proof  to  1^^^ 
substantiate  it.  Among  its  more  notable  critics  are  McLen* 
nan,  in  the  work  already  cited,  Morgan,  in  his  "Ancient 
Society,"  and  Edward  Jenks,  in  his  "  History  of  Politics." 
These  writers  reject  the  proposition  that  the  family,  related 
only  through  males,  and  ruled  over  by  a  patriarch,  was 
universal  in  ancient  society,  or  even  general.    There  are 
many  examples  of  rude  societies  now  existing,  says  Mc- 
Lennan, in  which  the  family  differs  radically  from  the 
patriarchal  family,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
such  families  existed  in  early  times  before  the  patriarchal 
family.    In  other  words,  according  to  their  theory  the  The  Mori 
matriarchal  family,  founded  on  kinship  through  females, 
was  the  primary  social  fact.    The  only  direct  historical 
evidence  produced  in  support  of  the  former  theory,  they 
assert,  is  that  the  patriarchal  family  existed  in  early  Rome; 
while  there  is  evidence  on  the  contrary  to  show  that  neither 
the  elements  of  pairta  poiestas  nor  agnation  existed  in  the 
primitive  Hebrew  family,  nor  in  Greece,  nor  among  the  early 
Germans.    McLennan 's  theory  is  that  the  genesis  of  civil 
society  goes  back  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  the  stage  of 
polyandry  and  to  the  matriarchal  family,  the  former  of 
which   subsequently  developed  into    the  monogamous 
family  and  the  latter  into  the  patriarchal  state,^  The 
same  view  is  held  by  Edward  Jenks,  who  declares  that  the 
theory  that  the  **  beginnings  of  society  are  to  be  found  in 
the  single  household  or  group  of  descendants  of  a  living 

aiggr^&ieol  natural  families*  "We  may  assume/'  he  says,  "that  the  earUer  form 
of  poUttCftI  society  was  a  comparatively  small  group  of  persons  regarding  themselves 
as  kinsmen,*'  that  is,  groups  of  persons  organized  on  the  basi^  of  ret^^l  or  asisumed 
Idoshipt  generally  the  belief  in  a  common  ancestor,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  som; 
t^sxs  sueb  a  society  may  have  been  produced  by  the  expansion  of  a  single  society. 
In  any  case  the  element  of  kinship,  either  real  or  feigned,  was  the  principal  tie  that 
betd  together  early  primitive  communities, 
I  '*Th«  Patriarchal  Theory,"  pp,  a  7,  jS^i  555* 
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man'*  has  been  "exploded."  Recent  discoveries,  he  as- 
serts, have  proved  that  *'the  earliest  social  group^  so  far 
from  being  a  small  household  of  a  single  man  and  his  wives, 
is  a  lar^e  and  loosely  connected  group  called  a  pack  or 
horde,  organized  for  matrimonial  purposes  on  a  very  arti- 
ficial plan,  which  altogether  precludes  the  existence  of  a 
single  family.  In  such  a  condition  of  society  promiscuity 
of  sexual  relations  prevails,  and  kinship  is  traced,  not 
through  the  father,  but  through  females.  Likewise,  Jenks 
asserts  that  the  process  by  which  families  expand  into 
clans  and  clans  into  tribes  according  to  Maine's  conception 
is,  in  fact,  the  reverse.  The  tribe  is  the  oldest  as  it  is  the 
primary  group;  in  time  it  breaks  up  into  clans;  these  in 
turn  break  up  into  households  and  ultimately  these  are 
dissolved,  leaving  the  individual  members  to  constitute  the 
units  of  society.*  Examples  of  such  societies  are  found 
among  the  primitive  races  of  Australia,  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  to  some  extent  among  the  early  Celtic  races  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  the  matriarchal  theory,  we  may 
say,  as  has  been  said  of  the  patriarchal  theory,  that  the 
historical  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  matriarchal  family 
among  primitive  peoples  is  lacking.  Doubtless  both  theories 
account  for  the  genesis  of  particular  state  organizations, 
though  even  then  we  must  take  into  consideration  other 
forces  and  elements  which  enter  into  the  process  of  politi- 
cal organization.  Our  knowledge  of  the  social  institutions 
of  primitive  peoples  in  historic  times  makes  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  either  type  of  family  prevailed  universally 
in  ancient  times,  or  indeed  that  the  state  should  have 
developed  through  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of  either. 
The  family  and  the  state  are  totally  different  in  essence, 

*  "History  of  Politics,*^  clia.  x  and  2.     ThU  is  aUo  the  view  of  Skene  In  fdt 
"Ccttic  S«»tland,"  vol.  III.    Cf.  also  Wilbughby'a  searchmg  criticiam  in  his 
tiire  of  the  State/'  pp.  1^30,  and  in  hh  "Political  Theories  of  the  Ancknt 
World,'*  cb,  i;  and  Lcacock,  "Elements  of  Politkal  Science,"  pp.  42-^ 
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organizatioiip  functions,  and  purpose,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  one  should  have  developed  out  of 
the  other  or  that  there  should  have  been  any  connection 
between  them* 

VI,   THE  FORCE  THEORY 

A  theory  advocated  by  some  writers  is  that  which  attrib-  The 
utes  the  institution  of  the  state  to  compulsion,  as  where  a  f/*^* 
powerful  individual,  through  sheer  physical  strength  or 
preeminence  of  leadership^  brings  under  his  subjection 
people  hitherto  unorganized  politically  and  imposes  upon 
them  his  authority.*  Thus  Hume,  in  his  "Original  Con- 
tract," holds  that  the  state  came  into  existence  when  a 
tribal  chieftain  or  other  leader  who  had  acquired  great 
influence  over  his  followers  during  war  maintained  his 
control  over  them  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  At 
first  he  may  have  ruled  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  com- 
raand,  until  he  could  employ  force  to  reduce  to  subjection 
the  refractory  and  disobedient,*  Manifest  necessity,  the 
theory  holds,  would  prompt  those  who  fought  on  the  same 
side  to  array  themselves  under  one  leader.  Having  led  his 
followers  to  victory,  he  naturally  enjoyed  a  prestige  and 
melded  an  influence  that  enabled  him  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  his  control  over  them  in  civil  affairs. 

As  an  explanation  of  how  the  state  originated,  the  force 
Aeory  has  few  advocates  to-day  among  political  writers; 
yet  as  an  explanation  of  the  basis  of  state  authority  it  is, 
of  course,  largely  correct.  If  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
that  force  and  power  are  the  most  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  the  state,  in  short,  that  the  state,  unlike  all  other 
associations  of  mankind,  possesses  the  power  to  compel 
obedience  from  its  members,  no  objection  could  be  made  to 

it,  It  undoubtedly  possesses,  as  Bluntschli  remarks,  a 

*' residuum  of  truth"  in  the  prominence  which  it  gives  to  an 

» Cf.  Bluntschli,  " ADgemelne  Staatstebre,"  bk.  IV,  ch.  8, 
*  Essays,  vol.  I,  p.  44s. 
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indispensable  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
{Machi),  and  he  might  have  added  it  tends  to  correct  the 
false  impression  often  created  by  the  contract  theory,  that 
political  authority  always  rests  upon  the  voluntary  consent 
of  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 

Force  and  compulsion  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  consolidation  of  states  and  in  the  erecdon  of  new  state 
forms.*  Some  of  the  greatest  empires  of  to-day  have  been 
established  through  ''blood  and  iron,*'  and  it  is  not  alto- 
gether improbable  that  we  shall  see  more  of  blood  and  iron 
methods  in  the  future.  In  this  sense,  as  McKechnie  re- 
marks, all  constitutions  and  governments  founded  on  the 
idea  of  authority  are  really  modifications  of  the  theory  of 
force,' 


sut« 

An  lustl' 
tutlon  of 
Orowtb 
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We  are  therefore  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  is 
neither  the  handiwork  of  God,  nor  the  result  of  supenor 
physical  force,  nor  the  creatign  jof^resolution  or  convention^ 
nor  a  mere  expansion-of  theiamily ,  Unli  ke  the  contrivance 
or  agency  through  which  it  manifests  it&elf^n4  which  we 
call  government,  the  state  is  not  a  mere  artificial  mechan^ 
ical  creation,  but  an  institution- of  natural  growthf  ofJiis- 
torical  -evolution.  The  idea  is  welt  stated  by  a  high 
authority  as  follows:  *'The  proposition  that  the  state  is 
the  product  of  history^  means  that  it  is  the  gradual  and 
coruiwyoua  developmeii t  of  hurrian.^ciety*jQUt  of-a  grossly 
imperfect  beyinmngr.  througli^rude  but  improving  formg 
of  manifefttatioiv-towards  a  ^ieiiect  and^imi^rsal^  organi- 
zation of  mankind.  It  means,  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the 
psychology  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  the  gradual  realization, 
in-l^aLinstitutions^  of  the  universal  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  the  gradual  subordinatiQa  of  the  individual 
side  of  that  nature  to  the  universal  side. " '  As  B  u  rgess  aptty 


Compfl.re 
'  Burgess,  * 


JdKnek,  pp.  185-1901 
'  FoHtioa,!  Science  and  CoQatitutioaal  Law/'  voI>  I 


The  Slate  and  the  Individyal,"  p.  6?. 
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remarks,  the  light  of  political  consciousness  did  not  dawn 
upon  men  in  a  state  of  nature  all  at  once,  and  hence  the  de* 
cision  to  estabhsh  the  state  could  not  have  been  sudden  and 
deliberate,  as  the  contract  theory  presupposes.  The  idea 
of  the  state  must  have  required  a  long  period  for  its  de- 
velopment among  a  people  unaccustomed  to  political  au- 
thority and  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  forms  of 
political  organization.  Political  self-consciousness,  wholly 
lacking  at  first,  in  time  appeared  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of 
the  natural  leaders,  then  it  spread  by  degrees  throughout 
the  mass  of  the  population  and  finally  became  general.  At 
Ifirst  the  state  came  into  existence  merely  as  an  idea,  that 
is,  it  appeared  in  a  subjective  form,  without  being  a  physi- 
ral  fact.  Before  its  manifestations  could  be  felt  and  its 
ends  realized  it  must  have  an  objective  existence  in  institu- 
tions and  laws.  In  short,  a  constitution  expressing  the 
collective  will  must  be  created  and  then  a  magistracy  must 
he  established  in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  His* 
torically,  this  marks  the  starting  point  for  the  state,  but 
.for  political  philosophy  it  is  but  an  episode,  a  stage  of 
development,  in  the  transition  from  natural  to  civil  society. 
**The  solemn  adoption  by  a  people,"  says  an  able  writer, 
**of  such  a  fundamental  instrument  is  but  the  act  through 
which  that  which  has  formerly  existed  in  a  more  or  less 
undefined  and  vague  state  is  brought  into  a  definite  and 
positive  state*"  *  The  state  exists  in  subjective  form  as 
soon  as  the  common  consciousness  reaches  that  stage  of 
development  from  which  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  which  culminates  in  the  formal  institution  of 
political  authority.  This  point  may  in  fact  be  reached  long 
before  the  state  is  known  and  understood.  The  clothing 
of  the  state  with  the  external  forms  of  organization  is  not 
the  final  stage  in  the  process,  for  the  simple  and  rudimen- 
tary character  which  it  takes  in  the  beginning  must  go  on 
tieveloping  and  expanding  as  the  political  consciousness 

■  WJIbyghb}',  ''Nature  of  Ihc  State/'  p.  zjo. 
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spreads  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  With  advancing 
civilization  it  tends  to  become  more  complex  in  form,  more 
universal  in  its  range  of  activities,  more  indispensable  to 
the  needs  of  mankind.  But  it  never  attains  its  final  and 
mplete  development* 

pighfiy  iiTii4i^fcff.rLf|  -^\\  nf  th^  liest  elements  in  the  sev* 
eral  theories  discussed  above  enter  into  the  historical  the* 
org: — Ihe  divme  element  appeary  ifl  fhp  fart-  tU^^^  fh^  Cre- 
ator has  implanted  m  the  human  breast  the  impulse  which 
leads  to  association^  and  in  the  part  played  by  religion  ia 
bringing  primitive  man  out  of  barbarism  and  accustoming 
him  to  law  and  authority.  The  element  of  cnmmilaiQa  eacer-^j 
cised  by  those  who  possess  natural  superiority  is  a  powerful 
ally  of  both  religion  and  evolution  in  bringing  the  natural  J 
man  into  poUtical  and  social  relationship  with  his  hi  lows. 
Finally,  the  elements  of  contract  and  consent  whirh'Je 
at  the  basis  of  all  association  play  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  estaHishing  and  reorganizing  particular^ov- 
ernments*  No  one  of  these  elements  alone  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  the  state,  but  all  working  together,^s5me 
more  prominently  than  others;  and  all,  aided  by  tKe  forces 
of  history  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  mankind,  enter 
into  the  process  by  which  uncivilized  peoples  are  brought 
out  of  anarchy  and  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the  state. 


CHAPIER  V 
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I.   PRINCIPLES  OF  CLASSIFICATION 


Points 
View  trom 
which 
Statw 


So  far  as  their  legal  nature  and  their  fundamental  pur- 
poses are  concerned,  all  states  are  essentially  alike  and 
permit  of  little  or  no  differentiation.  In  other  respects, 
however^  they  possess  elements  of  difference,  like  objects 
of  nature,  and  may  be  classihed  from  various  points  of  view. 
Thus,  as  regards  the  form  of  their  constitutions,  their 
governmental  organizations,  their  territorial  area»  the  ex- 
tent of  their  resources,  the  degree  of  influence  which  they 
exert  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  world,  etc*,  they  present 
a  multitudinous  variety  of  types.*  From  the  viewpoint 
of  territorial  area  the  types  range  all  the  way  from  petty 
principalities  to  vast  empires  embracing  as  much  as  one 
eighth  of  the  earth's  surface.  From  the  standpoint  of 
their  military  and  naval  strength  and  of  their  influence  in 
international  relations  they  may  be  classified  as  the  "great 
powers"  and  the  "lesser  powers/'  though  legally  they  all 
stand  on  a  footing  of  equality.* 

In  a  treatise  on  political  science^  however,  classifications 
based  on  territorial  area,  population,  resources,  and  simi- 
lar characteristics  have  little  value.  Such  classifications, 
for  example,  as  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial 
states  have  no  more  interest  for  the  political  scientist  than 
a  classification  of  animals  on  the  basis  of  size,  strength,  or 
color  has  for  the  natural  scientist.'  For  our  purpose,  the 
basis  of  classification  must  be  some  scientific  principle, 
some  juristic  or  political  characteristic,  which  will  serve  to 
distinguish  states  in  their  essence  and  fundamental  consti- 
tution. 

*  For  s.n  ezfaaustive  classiScation  of  the  multifanous  forma  of  states  by  Dumeroiiii 
writers  sec  Jellinek.  *'Recht  dra  mod.  Slaales,"  p.  646,  n.  i. 

'  A  few  writers  tome  pretty  near  to  attributing  to  the  *' Great  Powers"  a  legal  as 
well  as  a  pollticat  superiority,  inasmuch  as  these  states  exercise  in  fact  a  "primacy  " 
or  "overlordship"  over  the  smaller  states  —  a  supremacy  often  reco^iiiied  in  interna' 
tioa&l  conventions.  See  Oppenhcim,  "International  Law,'*  voL  1,  164;  and 
Lawrence,  ''Prindptes  of  International  Law/'  sees.  134-135. 

'  Compare  JcUinek.  647 
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Two  such  principles  or  bases  of  classification  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  writers  on  political  science.  They 
fijgj,  the  form  of  governmental  organization  through 
hichjh£,&ta.^f  fTianjfp^^tg  Ti-^TIT^aFd  seconH,  th'e-numh^r^ 
ns  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  rests, 
lassification  on  the  basis  of  forms  of  government  has  been 
favorite,  if  not  the  accepted,  principle  among  political 
Titers;  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  unscientific 
and,  to  some  extent,  illogical.  To  classify  states  on  the 
basts  of  the  nature  and  forms  of  their  governments  is  very 
much  h*ke  classifying  railroads,  for  example,  with  respect 
to  the  organization  of  their  boards  of  directors.  Such  a 
classification  in  its  last  analysis  is  nothing  more  than  a 

t classification  of  governments,  not  a  classification  of  states, 
ptrict  logic,  therefore,  would  seem  to  require  an  observance 
[of  the  distinction  between  states  and  their  governments, 
and  a  classincation  of  each  on  the  basis  of  some  distinctive 
characteristic  of  its  own*  Much  confusion  and  misconcep- 
tion have  resulted  from  the  failure  to  observe  this  impor- 
tant distinction.  In  this  work,  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
obsenre  the  distinction  and  shall  consider  first  the  forms 
of  state. 


ofCUui- 


IL   MONARCHIES,  ARISTOCRACIES,  AND  DEMOCRACIES 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  in  whom  the 
sovereign  power  Is  vested  states  may  be  classified  as  mon- 
archies, aristocracies,  and  democracies*  A  monarchy  is  a 
state  directed  by  a  single  supreme  will  ; '  an  aristocracy  is 
^ne  in  which  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  resides  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  persons;  while  a  democracy  is 
one  in  which  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  rests  with  the 
^ass  of  the  population.    This  was  the  famous  classification 

^  Jcllinek,  *'Recht  dcs  mod.  Staates/'  p.  653 ;  Trcitschke,  '*Potitik/'  vol,  IT,  p.  53; 
Mtypr,  "  Dcytaches  Staalsrecht^"  sec.  9.   A  monarchy,  says  Pmdier-Fod^rf 
rPnncip€s  g^n^maj:  de  DroU  de  Politique,"  etc.,     242),  is  a  stale  Iti  which  m 
person,  generaily  called  a  king  or  emperor,  eierdscs  aovcreignty  in  the  n&me 
*^  ind  by  delegation,  express  or  implied,  of  the  nation. 
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of  Aristotle,  and  In  substance  it  was  adopted  by  Cicero^ 
Polybius,  and  other  ancient  political  writers,*  In  his  Poli^ 
tics"  Aristotle,  apparently  without  distinguishing  between 
state  and  government,  said:  **We  usually  call  a^Jate^wblch 
is  governed  by  one  person  for  the  common  good*  a  mon- 
archy; one  that  is  governed  by  more  than  one,  but  by  a 
few  only,  an  aristocracy,  .  .  .  When  the  citizens  at  large 
govern  for  the  public  good  it  is  called  a  polity,  which  is 
also  a  common  name  for  all  other  governments."  *  Aris^ 
totle  further  subdivided  each  of  the  above  forms  on  the 
basis  of  the  manner  or  motive  according  to  which  the  sov- 
ereignty was  exercised.  Thus,  according  to  him,  there 
were  three  pure  or  normal  forms  and  three  corrupt  or 
abnormal  types. 

In  a  pure  monarchy  the  power  of  the  state  is  completely 
identified  with  the  person  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
bearer  of  the  sovereignty;  he  is  not  sovereign  one  moment 
and  subject  the  next;  he  is  always  the  state.  The  old 
Roman  maxim,  Quod  principi  placuU  legis  habei  vigorem^ 
and  the  more  modern  French  proverb.  Qui  veui  le  rat,  si 
veui  la  loi^  fully  describe  the  attributes  of  a  real  monarch* 


»  Aristcitle, '*Po]Iiics,"  III,  7;  "EtWcs,"  VIII,  19;  Octm,  "De  ReptifeUca,"  1, 
9ti  I  Polybiuj,  "History  of  Rome/'  VI,  3. 

* Wil lough by^  "Political  Theories  of  the  Ancfem  World,**  p,  171.  Schulze, 
Treitschkei  and  Meyer,  well-known  German  scholars,  regard  aristocmdes  and 
democracies  as  special  forms  of  a  republic.  There  is  no  fundamental  differenci* 
between  an  aristocracy  atid  a  democracy,  they  maintain,  the  only  distinction  being 
one  of  degree.  Sd^ulae,  *'Deutaches  Staatsrecht,"  vol  %  p.  ^2;  Treitschke, 
•*Poliiik/'  vol,  II,  pp.  S  ff,  Treilschke  mainuina  that  the  diffetefice  between  a 
tnonarrhy  and  a  fepubHc  13  this ;  a  monarchy  is  a  form  of  state  in  whkh  a  single 
tndividual  rules  ax  of  right;  a  republic  is  one  in  which  one  or  more  individuals  rule, 
notaa  of  right,  but  in  virtue  of  delegated  power.  The  lest  is  not,  be  says,  whether 
one  or  more  are  vested  with  the  sovereign  power,  but  whether  the  power  is  exercised 
of  fight  or  by  delegation.  Somewhat  the  same  view  is  hdd  by  JcHinek,  who  main- 
tains that  all  non  inonarchiail  states  are  in  reality  tepubUcs,  the  distinction  being 
merely  quantitative  taiher  than  qualitative.  Aristocracies,  oligarchies,  deniocracio* 
fttid  tjmocracies  should  in  strict  logic,  therefore,  be  grouped  under  the  head  dt 
tcpublics.  In  this  case  we  should  have  aristocratic  repubHts,  oligarchic  tepublicSi 
dc3Gocr%ti€  republics,  etc  *'Eecbt  des  mod.  Stafttes*''  p»  694, 
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In  strictness  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  limited  mo- 
narchical state,  for  all  states  are  legally  absolute  and  un- 
limited. There  may,  however^  be  limited  monarchical 
governments*  The  so-called  limited  monarchical  state 
is  in  fact  a  democratic  or  aristocratic  state  having  a  con- 
stitutional government  in  which  the  executive  power  is 
Tested  in  a  monarch. 

The  Aristotelian  classification  has  been  criticised  on 
several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  classification,  it  is 
said,  does  not  rest  on  any  organic  fundamental  principle, 
but  upon  mere  numbers  and  hence  is  mechanical  rather 
than  spiritual,  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative  in 
character/  The  answer  which  has  been  made  to  this 
criticism  is  that  the  number  of  ruling  persons  may  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  political  self-consciousness  has  spread 
among  the  population  and  hence  the  capacity  of  the  people 
for  self-government."  Professor  Seeley  criticised  Aris- 
totle's classification  on  the  ground  that  it  was  scarcely 
applicable  to  the  states  with  which  we  have  to  deal  to-day. 
In  view  of  the  "mar\^elous  difference"  between  the  "coun- 
try states'*  of  the  present  and  the  city  states  of  Aristotle's 
day,  said  Seeley,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  class*' 

*  Thii  ]a  the  criiidsm,  for  example,  of  Von  Mohl  in  his  *'EncykJopadic  der  Staati- 
wiaacnschaftea,"  p,  in. 

'  Compare  Burgess,  "Political  Science  and  Constitutionat  Law,"  va],  I,  p.  jj. 
The  German  writer  Schlciermacher,  in  his  "Idea  of  the  Different  Fonns  of  State" 
Uber  die  Begriffe  der  verschiedenen  Staatsforrnen"),  published  in  1814,  recog- 
nized the  valuer  of  (his  principle  in  his  attempt  to  classLly  states  on  the  basis  of  the  differ- 
eat  stages  in  the  development  of  the  political  consciousn^s  of  the  people.  If  this 
conidmisoess  was  widely  disused  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  then  the  state 
Has  ^  democracy;  if  it  bad  taken  possession  only  of  a  minority  of  the  population, 
il  was  an  aristocracy,  and  so  on.  A  somewhat  similar  principle  lay  at  the  basis  of 
Shinier**  classification,  which  was  based  on  the  four  stages  of  party  developmenL 
See  h^  "Ijthre  von  den  poHtischen  Parteien,"  sec.  319  ff, 

'"Introduction  to  PoLiticaf  Science,  "  lect-  II.  For  further  criticism  see  Blunt* 
ichli»  **  Pave  hoi  ogische  Studien  iiber  Staat  Ufid  Kite  he,"  pp.  3^4-242 ;  Sidgwid^ 
*' Elements  of  Politics/*  ch,  50;  Lewis,  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,**  jut 
Who  Monarchy  ;  Wilbughby,  "Nature of  the  State,"  pp,  36a  E ;  aM  Dunnijag, 
'^Folitki  Ol  Aristotle,*'  in  the  "  Political  Science  OuartKrly,"  toL  XV 
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In  essence,  however,  the  states  of  antiquity  were  not  differ- 
ent  from  those  of  to-day,  though  of  course  there  was  a  wide 
difference  in  the  form  and  character  of  their  governments 
Again,  it  is  objected  that  since  there  are  practically  no 
civilized  states  to-day  in  which  actual  sovereignty,  political 
as  well  as  legal,  is  reposed  in  a  single  person  or  a  small 
class,  the  classification  of  states  on  the  basis  of  the  location 
of  sovereignty  is  practically  worthless.  Furthermore,  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  aristocracies  and  democ- 
racies must  inevitably  lead  to  hair-splitting,  since  there 
is  no  fixed  criterion  for  determining  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  Moreover,  a  practical  difficulty 
is  encountered  when  we  attempt  to  apply  such  a 
principle  of  classification  to  a  state  like  Great  Britain, 
where  the  legal  sovereignty  is  in  the  legislature,  and  the 
political  sovereignty  is  in  the  electorate.  On  the  former 
basis  England  would  have  to  be  classed  as  an  aristocratic 
state;  on  the  latter  as  a  democratic  state,  though  it  is 
officially  and  popularly  styled  a  monarchy*  But  if  the 
Aristotelian  classification  be  confined  to  its  original  mean- 
ings the  objections  will  not  appear  so  well  founded  as  they 
seem.  Most  of  the  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  failure 
to  discriminate  between  forms  of  state  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  from  the  practice  of  treating  as  monarchies  all 
states  {hat  have  hereditary  executives,  however  democratic 
they  may  be  otherwise.  Such  usage  puts  into  the  same 
class  states  as  widely  different  as  Great  Britain  and  Tur- 
key, and  in  different  classes  those  so  nearly  alike  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  If  rightly  applied^  the 
Aristotelian  principle  will  not  produce  any  such  absurd 
classifications. 

III.  THEOCRACffiS 

e  puTB  The  so-called  theocratic  state  is  one  in  which  the  ultimate 
limited  sovereignty  is  attributed  to  some  superhuman  or  spiritual 
ThwcrftcT  being*    German  writers  on  the  state  generally  distinguish 
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between  two  types  of  theocracy,  the  pure  form  and  the  dtial- 
istic  or  limited  form.  The  pure  theocracy  is  one  in  which  the 
supernatural  person  to  whom  the  sovereignty  is  attributed 
is  alleged  to  rule  directly  and  immediately  without  the 
aid  of  human  intermediaries.  The  limited  or  dualistic 
theocracy'  is  described  as  one  in  which  the  immediate  ruler 
is  not  God,  but  a  human  king  who  rules  as  his  vicegerent 
and  acts  as  the  interpreter  of  the  divine  will,  which  is  made 
known  to  him  by  revelation.  He  is  guided  and  directed 
by  God,  to  whom  alone  he  is  responsible*  In  the  dualistic 
theocracy  there  is  a  separation  between  religious  and  civil 
affairs,  each  being  administered  by  different  authorities. 
The  pure  theocracy  belongs  to  the  most  primitive  stage  of 
society;  the  dualistic  type  to  a  later,  though  still  somewhat 
undeveloped,  stage. 

Bluntschli  gives  as  examples  of  pure  theocracies  Ethiopia^ 
ancient  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,* 
To  this  list  Von  Mohl  adds  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.* 
The  Mohammedan  states  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  also 
largely  theocratic  in  character,  Mohammed  considered 
himself  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  the  Koran  contained 
the  law  and  jurisprudence  by  which  his  people  were  gov- 
erned. The  caliph  was  both  emperor  and  pope,  and  reli- 
gious and  temporal  affairs  were  not  clearly  differentiated 
from  one  another.  Other  states  of  Europe  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  possessed  theocratic  elements;  and,  as 
is  well  known,  some  of  the  early  communities  of  North 
America  were  founded  on  a  religious  basis/ 

'  **  Allgiemcine  SUatslehre,**  voK  I,  bk,  VI,  ch.  6,  For  further  acoounta  of  the  theo* 
crtiic state  see  Voo  Mohl, "  EncykJopidie,"  pp.  104-105,  113  ff. ;  Jellinck,  "Recht  dea 
mod,  Staates/'  pp.  i8<i  ff,;  Duguit,  "Droit  constltutionnel,"  pp.  tt-2$\  Waitx, 
''Grundzugc  der  Politik/^  pp.  36-42;  Willoughby,  Nature  of  the  State,"  pp* 
4»-S3;  Woolsey,  "Political  Science,"  voL  I,  pp.  196-198,497-500;  Batbie,  Trait* 
de  Droit  pubb'c  ct  atlmSttistratif,"  voL  I,  ch.  43. 

"**Eocykropidje/'  319, 

"  Such  was  the  New  Haven  cobny,  where  membenbip  m  the  body  politic  was 
rotncted  to  church  members  "whose  lives  successfully  bore  the  test  of  the  most 
rigid  ftcnitiny."    The  church  was  Uie  '^cornerstone  of  the  political  edi&re^ "  axid  the 
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The  so-called  theocracy  was  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  primitive  state  organization  and  was  well  adapted 
to  the  infancy  of  political  communities,  since  religion  ia 
the  most  powerful  agency  for  organizing  and  fixing  to  the 
soil  wandering,  barbaric  tribes,  inculcating  in  them  respect 
for  authority  and  placing  them  in  a  position  of  receptivity 
for  civilization.  It  was  religious  influences  that  led  the 
Teutons  along  the  path  of  civilization  and  brought  them 
under  the  yoke  of  law,  that  lay  behind  the  political  organi- 
zation of  western  Europe  by  the  Carolingians,  that  pro- 
moted the  organization  of  the  scattered  tribes  of  Russia 
into  a  state;  and  it  is  to-day  very  largely  the  power  which  ^ 
secures  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  masses  to  the 
Russian  throne.  In  the  same  way  it  was  Mohammedan- 
ism that  wrought  the  feeble  states  of  Islam  into  a  mighty 
state  organization,  which  founded  populous  cities  and  over- 
threw empires*  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  English 
state  had  its  roots  in  the  church*  For  a  long  time  the  alli^ 
ance  between  church  and  state  was  the  main  support  of 
the  state;  indeed  down  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  says  Seeley, 
the  English  church  was  the  English  state  in  a  certain  sense. 
For  many  centuries  the  church  continued  to  exercise  a  wide 
degree  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and  churchmen  enjoyed  equal 
authority  with  the  officials  of  the  state  in  the  performance 


Holy  Scriptures  became  tbe  code  for  the  government  of  the  community  through  tbo 
adoption  of  a  re^lution  "that  the  wordeof  God  shall  bethconcly  rale  to  be  attended 
unto  la  ordering  the  affaytea  of  governmeat  in  this  plantation."  Osgood,  **Th« 
American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  vol,  I,  p,  33 j.  To  a  lea  eitenl  the 
colonics  of  Massacbusctta  and  Plymouth  had  at  rat  a  theocratic  character.  Calviii^s 
"Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion"  was  the  chief  political  as  well  at  the  chid 
feiigious  text-book  of  the  Puritans.  Their  politics  were  largely  colored  by  its  teaclv 
ings,  and  there  edsted  an  organic  connection  between  church  and  atatcu  It  was  tht 
duty  of  the  church*  Bays  Osgood  {ihtd,,  pp»  aoi-^os),  to  create  a  perfect  Christian 
j^iety  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  furnish  the  necessary  external  conditions.  They 
accepted  Calvin*s  doctrine  that  lawful  magistrates  are  divinely  cotnousaioned  and 
their  work  a  part  of  the  plau  of  Providence,  and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  slate  la 
p«iiikh  idolatry,  blasphemy,  and  other  offenses  against  reh'gioTi.  In  the  Southera 
coJt>iire3  tbe  clergy  exerted  a  less  powerful  influeacc  in  public  affidis. 
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of  the  various  secular  functions.^  But  as  time  passed  the 
state  everywhere  tended  to  become  more  and  more  secu- 
larized, came  to  lean  less  upon  the  support  of  the  church, 
and  finally  was  able  to  support  itself  without  relii^ious 
props.' 

*' Theocracies  and  despotisms/'*  observes  an  able  writer, 
"have  their  place  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
state;  and  their  work  is  as  indispensable  in  the  production 
of  political  civilization  as  is  that  of  any  other  form  of 
organization.  We  have  not  done  with  them  yet,  either. 
The  need  of  them  repeats  itself  wherever  and  whenever  a 
population  is  to  be  dragged  out  of  barbarism  up  to  the 
lowest  plane  of  civilization/*  '  Juridically,  however,  the 
theocracy  is  not  a  distinct  form  of  state,  but  is  either  a 
form  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy/  The  sovereignty  may  be 
imputed  to  God  or  some  other  extramundane  power,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  whoever,  whether  priest  or  prophet, 
in  the  final  analysis,  interprets  the  will  of  this  supernatural 
authority  and  enforces  its  commands,  is,  so  far  as  political 
science  and  constitutional  law  are  concerned,  the  actual  legal 
sovereign.  Ultimately  God  may  be  the  ruler  and  source  of 
authority,  but  his  power  must  be  humanly  interpreted,  made 
known,  and  immediately  exercised  through  human  agencies. 
The  so-called  theocratic  state  must,  therefore,  according  to 
the  basis  of  classification  which  we  have  laid  down  as  the 
correct  one,  be  either  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy. 

'  In  England  down  to  1857  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  jurisdiction  of  such  mat- 
tert  a  niamage  And  divorce,  wills,  the  care  of  minois  and  orphans,  etc, 
*Cf,  Seelcy,    Inlroduction  to  Political  Science,"  iect,  II, 

•  Burgess,  "  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,**  vol,  1,  pp.  6<y-6t, 

*  Bluntachli,  hQwever^  maintains  that  the  theocracy  is  neither  a  form  of  monarchy, 
arifitocrary,  nor  democracyf  but  that  it  belongs  to  another  fundamental  lype  which 
he  designates  as  Ideokratie.  In  a  theocracy,  says  Bluntschh',  the  real  Ttjlers  are 
men  cooceii?«H  of  a»  spiritual  beings  rather  than  as  human  personalities.  "  Psy- 
cbotoguche  Studien  ilber  Staat  und  Kirchc,**  p.  338,  See  also  Von  Mohl,  "  En- 
^klopidle  dcr  Staatswisaenscbaften."      104;  and  Leo^  **  NaturEehre  des  Staates." 
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IV.   OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  later  writers  to  im* 
prove  on  Aristotle's  classification. 

Thus,  Madiiavelli  and  Montesquieu  classified  states  as 
monarchies  and  republics,  and  this  classification  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  recent  scholars.*  The  German 
scholar  Waitz  classified  states  as  republics,  theocracies, 
kingdoms,  unitary  states,  composite  or  compound  states 
{Cesammiestaaten) ,  federal  states,  and  confederations.* 
Von  Haller  classified  them  as  principaHties  and  free 
communities,  the  latter  being  subdivided  into  patri- 
monial states,  priestly  states,  and  military  states,  Gareis, 
a  more  recent  German  writer  on  political  science, 
recognizes  two  general  types  of  state:  the  unitary  state 
(EinkeUsstaat)  and  the  composite  state  (Staatenslaai) ,  The 
first  is  the  simplest  form  of  state,  though  it  may  be  divided 
for  convenience  of  administration  into  provinces,  districts, 
etc,  having  little  or  no  local  autonomy.  The  composite 
state  is  one  composed  of  communities  which  themselves 
have  certain  of  the  characteristics  of  states.  Composite 
states,  says  Gareis,  are  of  three  kinds:  real  unions,  federal 
unions,  and  confederations.'  This  classification  is  fol- 
lowed by  many  writers,  especially  those  on  international 
law.  Pradier-Fod^r^,  a  noted  French  publicist,  classified 
states  as  separate  or  independent  and  as  united.  The 
first  class  he  subdivided  into  (a)  personal  unions,  (6) 
real  unions,  (c)  incorporate  unions.    The  second  group 

'  Notably  by  Schulze,  Treitschke^  G«nrg  Meyer^  Sir  George  Comwalt  Lewis,  and 
Frederick  Martens.  Treitachke  also  enumerates  Ihe  Cidturstaat  among  the  formi 
of  state.  "Polilikp"  vol.  gi.  Bluntschli  considers  Montesquieu's  cla&silBcAtion 
to  be  a  distinct  improvement  upon  thai  of  Aristolkj  far  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
based  merely  on  numbers  but  on  a  spiritual  or  moral  prindple*  raradyi  virtur 
ajid  moderation.    Op.  at.^  bk.  YI,  ch.  4. 

*  "Grunditigie  dcr  Politik,"  pp.  36-43. 

'"Ailgememc  Staatslehre,''  in  MarquAidsen'i  "Handbuch  dei  dfieotlichca 
Rechl*,"  vol,  1,  sec  38. 
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he  subdivided  into  (a)  confederate  states  and  (b)  federal 
states.^ 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  German  writers,  Robert  Von 
von  Mohl,  in  his  ''Encyclopedia  of  the  Political  Sciences/'  ci*Mifl 
written  about  themiddleof  the  nineteenth  century,  attempted  ^^^'^ 
a  most  elaborate  classification  of  states,  though  without 
reference  to  any  single  consistent  principle  or  criterion. 
His  classification  was  as  follows:  first,  patriarchal  states; 
second,  theocracies,  or  those  which  have  a  religious  pur- 
pose and  which  are  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  a 
supernatural  power;  third,  patrimonial  states; '  fourth, 
classic  or  antique  states,  such  as  those  of  early  Greece  and 
Rome;  fifth,  legal  states  (Recktsstaatm) ^  or  those  whose 
sphere  of  action  is  determined  by  law  and  whose  activites 
are  regulated  by  legal  norms  ;^  and  sixth,  despotic  states,  or 
those  which  are  ruled  without  regard  to  the  prescriptions  of 
law.  Von  Mohl  recognized  also  a  form  which  he  called  the 
military  vassal  state,  and  he  subdivided  classic  states  into 
monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies.*  An  examina- 
tion of  Von  Mohl's  classification  will  show,  as  has  been 
said,  that  it  is  based  upon  no  single  logical  or  scientific 

'  "Trait^  de  Droit  International  publicj"  voL  I,  p,  315.  Ch.  2  of  ihia  work  con- 
laios  a  good  discussion  of  the  forms  of  state. 

'  A  patrimonial  state  is  one  in  which  not  only  the  political  sovereignty  but  also  the 
ownership  of  the  land  etabraced  witbiii  the  temtonal  limits  of  the  state  is  attributed 
to  the  ruler.  That  Is,  the  king  not  only  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  landj  but  do- 
miiuoa  also;  he  is  not  only  ruler,  but  proprietor.  The  idea  of  such  a  relation  ia 
frequently  referred  lo  in  the  literature  of  antiquity ;  it  occupied  an  important  place  in 
eajly  Germanic  law,  and  in  a  sense  was  the  basis  of  the  feudal  system.  The  patri- 
monial  slate  was  recogniJEcd  by  the  early  writers  on  international  law,  Grotius,  Pufen- 
doff^  Wolf » and  others.  See  JelHnek,  0^.  cU,^  s.  193-194;  also  Mcr nam/*  History 
of  Sovereignty,"  cb*  4. 

*  The  Rgehisstaat  Ia  a  form  of  state  concerning  which  the  German  writei«  have 
writtan  much.  See,  e.g.j  Gneist,  Der  Rcchtsstaat, "  especially  ch.  4.  Gneist  defines 
the  ReiMissta4it  a&  the  "  Organi^us  'Wtlcktr  der  terfahrtncn  Lehre  der  heutigen  Gtsdl^ 
fch&ft  die  Grundlage  der  biirgtrHchen  Freihek  sw  gehgn  vermag";  Bahr,  "Der 
RechUstaat/'  ^cs.  4-5  ;  Maurus,  "Der  modeme  Verfassungsstaat  als  Rechsataat, " 
wpedally  pp,  $g-iio;  GumplowicE,  "Rechtsstaat  und  Socialiaraus." 

*  **  Ency kiop^die  der  Staatswiaienschaf ten,"  sees,  1 5, 43, 44, 47, 48,  5a 
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principle.  Some  of  the  forms  which  he  enumerates  over- 
lap one  anotlier^  while  others  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
states  of  the  present  day.  Thus,  the  patriarchal  state  is 
at  the  same  time  a  monarchy  and  so  is  the  theocracy,  the 
despotism »  and  the  patrimonial  state.  Moreover,  all  states 
are  despotic  in  the  purely  legal  sense,  and  all  states  are 
legal  states  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  source  of  law  and 
govern  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  law*  To  classify 
states  as  "classic'*  or  antique  is  about  as  logical  and  scien- 
tific  as  to  classify  them  as  "territorial"  states^  "human" 
states,  "medieval"  states,  "modem"  states,  etc.  Such 
terms  do  not  belong  properly  to  the  nomenclature  of  politi- 
cal science,  but  to  that  of  literature  and  history,  and  hence 
such  classifications  have  little  or  no  scientific  or  practical 
value/ 

Bluntschli  conceived  the  "fundamental"  forms  of  state 
to  be  four  in  number:  monarchy,  aristocracy,  d^mocracy^ 
and  ideocracy  or jtheocracy^  the  last  in  its  perverted  form 
being  styled  by  him  an  idolocracy.*  In  addition,  he  recog- 
nized a  group  of  "secondary"  forms  which  he  considered 
necessary  to  complete  the  Aristotelian  classificationf 
namely,  free,  half- free,  and  unfree  states.  Theocracies,  he 
said,  tend  to  become  unfree  states;  aristocracies  "gravitate" 
toward  the  half-free  class;  while  democracies  naturally 
belong  to  the  free  type,  although  they  may  become  des- 
potisms.' Furthermore,  he  added  confusion  by  attempt- 
ing to  classify  states  as  civilized  monarchies,  patriarchal 
kingships,  feudal  monarchies,  military  and  judicial  princi- 
palities, absolute,  limited,  and  constitutional  monarchies, 
compound  states,  mixed  states,  and  various  others. 

Some  writers  have  recognized  the  existence  of  a  mixed 
state  made  up  of  a  combination  of  monarchical,  aristo- 

^  Cdmpare  Buigess,  "Political  Sdence and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  t,  pp,  73^4* 
■"Aligemcine  Staatslchrc/'  bk.  VT,  ch.  4;  acc  also  his  essay  entitled  **I>iB 
Staatsfonnen  "  in  his  "  Psychologisclie  Studien  (Iber  Staal  und  Kjrcbc/* 
*  "  Allgemdnt  Staalalehre,"  ch.  5. 
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cratic,  and  democratic  elements*  Aristotle  himself  seems 
to  have  considered  the  ideal  polity  to  be  a  mixture"  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy.*  Rome  was  cited  by  both 
Cicero  and  Polybius  as  an  example  of  the  mixed  type,  being 
composed  of  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  ele- 
ments, and  Cicero  considered  the  best  state  to  be  the  mixed 
form*'  Blackstone  and  Rousseau  are  sometimes  cited  as 
recognizing  the  mixed  form,  but  it  is  clear  from  an  examina- 
tion of  their  classifications  that  they  were  thinking  of  forms 
of  government  rather  than  of  forms  of  state.  Bluntschli 
defined  a  mixed  state  as  *'one  in  which  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, or  democracy  is  moderated  or  limited  by  other 
political  factors,"  as,  for  example,  a  monarchy  which  is 
limited  by  an  aristocratic  senate  or  by  the  people  acting 
through  a  primary  or  a  representative  body.'  But  obvi- 
ously such  a  combination  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
government,  not  a  form  of  state-  Bluntschli  indeed  ad- 
mitted that  such  a  mixture  does  not  create  a  new  form 
of  state,  for  the  sovereignty  is  still  in  the  monarch,  the 
aristocracy,  or  the  people,"  The  truth  is,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  mixed  state.  The  state  is  a  unity;  its 
attributes  are  incapable  of  combination  and  intermixture. 
A  monarch  and  an  aristocratic  body  cannot  both  be  sover- 
eign at  the  same  time,  and  hence  the  state  cannot  be  a 
monarchy  and  an  aristocracy  at  the  same  time  any  more 
than  a  number  can  be  at  once  singular  and  pIuraL* 

'  "Politics,"  bk.  IV,  ch,8;  cf.  Willoughby,  Political  Theories  of  the  Andoil 
World,"  p.  iBo. 

» Op.  fit.,  bk.  VI,  ch,  2, 

'  Great  Britaiti  is  aottietimes  cited  as  a  good  example  of  a  mixed  state,  but  manl- 
fesily  it  is  not  the  state  that  h  mixed.  It  has  a  gpvemmeat  composed  of  monarchical, 
afi8locr«tic,  and  democratic  elementH,  but  tbe  state  is  a  unity  and  the  sovereignty  ia 
undivided.  On  "mijied  governments"  sec  Be  ParieUj  "  Prindpes  de  Politiqua/' 
cK  5  ;  ax)d  De  Tocqiieville,  "  Democracy  in  America,"  ch.  15*  De  Parteu  re  views 
Lbe  subject  hUU^rically  ajid  points  out  tbe  "  mixed    elements  in  various  govem^ 
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V*   SIMPLE  AND  COMPOSITE    STATES;    PERSONAL  AND  REAL 

UNIONS  * 

Many  writers,  as  has  been  said^  classify  states  as  simple 
and  composite.^  A  simple  state  is  one  which  has  a  single 
supreme  government  and  exerts  a  single  willj  whether  it  be 
that  of  an  individual  or  an  assembly.  It  may  for  conven- 
ience of  administration  be  subdivided  into  provinces,  de- 
partments, communes,  counties,  etc.  j  or  it  may  possess 
non-contiguous  territories,  such  as  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies; or  it  may  even  include  territorial  divisions  that  were 
formerly  independent  states,  like  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
But  so  long  as  the  subdivisions  are  legally  nothing  but  his- 
torical or  administrative  circumscriptions  without  an  exten- 
sive local  autonomy  as  of  right,  the  state  is  simple  in  form. 
Such  a  Commonwealth  is  sometimes  described  as  a  unitary 
state  (the  Einkeitsstaai  of  the  Germans)  because  the  gov- 
ernmental organization  is  a  unit  rather  than  duatistic  or 
federal  in  character.  The  administrative  districts  into 
which  such  a  state  is  divided  possess  neither  the  name,  the 
traditions,  nor  the  characteristics  of  states,  and  whatevt" 
powers  of  government  they  exercise  or  whatever  rights 
of  autonomy  they  possess  are  delegated  to  them  by  the 
central  government,  and  may  be  modified  or  withdrawn 
at  its  pleasure.  The  empires  and  kingdoms  of  Europe 
(Germany  excepted)  with  their  vast  outlying  possessions^  to 
which  are  delegated  important  powers  of  local  government, 
are  nothing  but  unitary  states,  because  the  local  govern- 
mental organizations  are  the  creations  of  one  central  power^ 
which  determines  their  competence  and  to  which  in  the  last 
analysis  they  are  completely  subject.* 

*  The  terms,  "simple"  and  ''composite"  are  in  airictneas  descriptive  of  fonna  cl 
government  rather  than  forms  of  state,  hut  the  above  ck^ttication  is  observer!  and  the 
subject  is  Iteaied  in  this  chapter  rather  than  in  the  next^  in  deference  to  popular  usage. 

» Martens  adds  a  third  class,  united  suiea  {^mu-unis).  "Tmil^  de  Droit  uiter^ 
nutiotutl/'  vol  I,  I. 

*  Some  writers,  like  Heffter  ("  Vfilkerrecht,"  sec.  20),  consider  Great  Britain  with 
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Where  two  or  more  states,  wholly  separate  and  distinct 
in  their  external  and  internal  relations,  are  associated  to- 
gether under  the  same  reigning  sovereign,  we  have  what  is 
called  a  personal  union/  The  only  bond  of  connection  is 
the  crown.  Each  of  the  associated  states  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other;  each  has  its  own  constitution  and 
laws,  its  own  distinct  political  organization j  and  its  own 
citizenship  and  local  institutions.  The  acts  of  their 
common  sovereign  in  relation  to  each  of  the  member  states 
have  no  application  within  the  territories  of  the  other  nor 
any  binding  effect  upon  its  citizens.  Indeed  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  one  are  foreigners  to  the  other.  Though 
physically  the  same  person,  the  sovereign  possesses  two 
distinct  legal  personalities  and  may  enjoy  widely  diiferent 
powers  and  attributes  in  the  different  states  composing  the 
union.  He  may  be  an  absolute  ruler  in  one  and  a  constitu* 
tional  ruler  in  the  other.  In  international  as  well  as  internal 
relations  each  constitutes  a  distinct  and  separate  person- 
ality, so  much  so  that  one  might  make  war  upon  the  other 
without  affecting  the  union ^  or  declare  war  against  a  third 
power  without  involving  the  belligerency  of  its  associate. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  personal  union ^  says 

m  gttsl  acid  Urgety  autonomaua  setf-governmg  colonies  as  a  composite  state  rather 
th^n  a  simple  state,  but  the  weight  of  tlie  opinion  and  reason  are  against  such  a 
view.  Or?  the  nature  of  the  unitary  state  see  G  a  re  is,  *'  Allgemeine  Siaatslehrc  '*  in 
Marquardaen's Handbiich/'  pp,  100-104;  Meyer^  DeutAches  Staatarecht/*  pp, 
ii  S. ;  and  Nys,  *'  Le  Droit  internationalj"  voU  U  pp<  367-368. 

*  Despagnet^  "  Cours  de  Droit  int.  pub.,"  pp.  &&-&q ;  Nys,  *'  Le  Droit  int."  voL  I, 
?P'  I^i^er,  "Priacipcs  du  Droit  des  Gens,"  vol.  r,  pp,  9.5-^7;  HaJI, 

Internatiorul  Law/*  see,  4;  Moore,  "Digest  of  International  Law/'  vol.  I,  sec,  7; 
Oppcnheim,  '"^laternationat  Law/*  vol.  I,  sec.  86;  BonfilSi  ** Droit  irtLernaiioaal 
public/'  cd.  by  Fauchille,  pp.  Calvo,  "Droit  EntemationaJ/'  vol.  T,  sees. 

45^3;  Pradier-Fod6r^»  "Trait^  de  Droit  international  public/'  vol.  I,  pp.  aor-aoa; 
Kluber^ '* Droit  des  Gens/^  sec,  27;  Jtiraschek,  ''Personal-  und  Realunion*';  Mar- 
tens, *'Trait^  dc  Droit  international/*  vol.  sec*  58-  Some  wriiets  classify  the 
personal  union  aa  a  form  of  composite  state,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  such  a 

laseificstion,  since  $uch  a  union  constitutes  no  new  state  but  represents  only  a 
condltioii  in  which  two  or  more  states  employ  a  ccmmon  agent  for  certain  purposes. 
Manena  ctassifies  it  under  the  bead  of  united  states  (iMs^nis),  which  is  mor^ 
defenaiblc.    Op,  cU,^  «c.  5S, 
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Hall,  is  that  states  employ  for  the  time  being  the  same  agent 
for  a  particular  class  of  purposes;  but  they  are  in  no  way 
bound  by  or  responsible  for  each  other's  acts.  Such  a  con- 
dition may  result  from  treaty  stipulation  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  from  the  operation  of  identical  suc- 
cession laws  which  fix  the  crown  upon  the  same  dynasty. 
In  the  latter  case  the  union  necessarily  ceases  with  the 
extinction  of  the  dynasty,  each  state  then  being  free  to 
choose  a  different  sovereign.  It  may  also  happen  that  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  one  state  is  formally  chosen  by  another 
state  to  rule  over  it,  in  which  case  the  union  ceases  with  the 
death  of  the  common  ruler  unless  it  is  renewed  by  the  joint 
election  of  a  successor.  Likewise,  if  the  ruling  prince  is 
overthrown  by  revolution  in  one  state,  and  the  succession 
thereby  changed,  the  union  is  necessarily  terminated.  It 
may  also  be  terminated  where  the  law  of  succession  is 
differentj  as,  for  example,  where  a  woman  should  come  to 
the  throne  in  one  of  the  states,  but  would  be  ineligible  in 
the  other. 

Examples  of  personal  unions  were  the  union  between 
Spain  and  the  old  German  Empire  under  Charles  V,  I52C^- 
1556;  betvteen  England  and  Hanover  from  17 14  to  1837, 
terminated  by  the  accession  of  Victoria  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, the  laws  of  succession  in  Hanover  not  permitting 
females  to  succeed;  between  Holland  and  Luxembourg, 
1815-1S90;  between  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark, 
1776-1863;  and  finally,  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference of  1885,  followed  by  a  Belgian  law  of  the  same 
year,  which  declared  that  the  relation  between  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Congo  state  should  be  exclusively 
personal  in  character.* 

'  Rivier,  op,  tit,^  vol.  !,  pp.  g^^S.  This  rekdoti  has  been  somewhat  modi£ed 
by  recent  acts  (see  Bonfils,  of,  dL,  p,  The  king  of  Prussia  until  1848  was 
sovereign  of  the  priDdpalitf  of  Neufchatel,  tben  ft  member  of  the  Swiss  Confedeim' 
tion  (sec  Pradier-Fod^rf^  op^  cit.^  vol.  I,  p.  10a).  Bonfik  asserts  that  the  coniicctiort 
between  England  and  India  since  1S77,  when  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empies;  of 
Indm,  has  been  thjit  oi  a  personal  luuon.   Wheaton  adds  Norway  and  Sweden  (afta 
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The  so-caUed  composite  state  is  one  composed  of  two  or 
more  states  or  of  communities  which  have  a  wide  autonomy 
as  of  right*  and  which  often  possess  the  name  and  always 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  states.  Pradier-Fod^re  de- 
scribes it  as  a  union  of  a  "certain  number  of  states  which 
have  internally  independent  governments  though  not  indi- 
vidually sovereign."  *  It  differs  from  the  simple  state  in 
that  it  is  itself  constructed  out  of  states,  or  at  least  out  of 
a>mmunities  which  were  once  states  and  which  are  stilt 
organized  like  states  and  retain  a  limited  international 
capacity.  The  degree  of  sovereignty  or  local  autonomy, 
as  the  case  may  be»  which  the  component  members  retain, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  international  person  which 
they  collectively  constitute,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  act  by  which  the  union  has  been  created.  Composite 
states  are  usually  classified  as  real  unions,  confederations, 
and  federal  unions  and,  some  writers  add,  states  maintain- 
ing protectorates  and  suzerainties, 

A  "real  union"  results  from  the  joining  together  of  two 
or  more  states^  not  merely  through  the  employment  of  a 
common  ruler,  but  through  the  creation  of  common  consti- 
tutional or  international  arrangements  for  the  administra* 
tion  of  certain  common  affairs.  Such  a  union  occurs,  says 
Hall,  when  states  are  indissolubly  combined  under  the 
same  monarch,  their  identity  being  merged  in  that  of  a 
common  state  for  external  purposes,  though  each  may 
retain  distinct  internal  laws  and  institutions.'    It  differs 

1I14)  to  the  list  of  person^]  unions  Elements  of  International  Law,"  cd.  hf 
tMwtttiCt,  p,  7  a),  but  obviously  be  did  not  understand  the  true  relation  bf:tween 
the  iwo. 

*  *'  Traitd  de  Droit  international  public,"  vol.  p.  207.  Compatt  also  Bonfii*, 
"Droit  international  public  "  (ed.  by  Fauchille),  pp.  S6~87. 

'  •'Intemattofial  I^aw,"  p,  38.  Brie  defines  a  "real  union**  as  a.  Vtreifs  wn 
St^aUn  mil  reckUkhrr  Gemcinsamkeit  der  Person  d^s  Stautts  vberkaitpts  urtd  EWto" 
if 3  miftutrckischen  Siaats  iiherkaupts,"  "Thcone  der  Staatenverbiadungen,"  p.  691, 
See  Also  Martens,  op,  f*/.,  vol  I,  p,  333;  Moore,  "Digest  of  International  Law," 
toL  Ij  sec,  9;  Rivier,  op,  cU.f  vol.  I,  pp,  97  ff.;  Le  Fur  und  Posener,  '*BundesRtaat 
Ufid  Staalenbund,"  sec.  73;  Pradier-Fod^r^^  qP.  cit,,        I,  pp.  JOJ-204;  Calvo, 
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states  had  different  commercial  and  naval  flags  and  distinct 
systems  of  internal  administration;  and  each  had  its  owa 
army  under  the  command  and  direction  of  the  joint  king. 
Unlike  the  Austro-Hungarian  union,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  common  legislative  assembly,  nor  were  there 
any  joint  ministries  of  state.  Matters  of  common  interest, 
which  could  not  be  regulated  by  the  joint  king,  were  dealt 
with  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  parliaments  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  joint  arrangements  were  indeed  so 
few  and  unimportant  that  some  writers  have  treated  the 
relation  as  simply  that  of  a  personal  union/  though  this  Is 
incorrect,  since  the  perpetuity  of  the  union  did  not  depend 
upon  any  dynasty  or  law  of  succession*  The  increasing 
dissatisfaction  of  Norway  and  its  desire  for  a  real  joint 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  and  a  separate  consular  system 
led  to  the  disruption  of  the  union  in  1905  by  the  secession 
of  Norway  and  the  conclusion  between  the  two  states  of  a 
treaty  of  permanent  separation. 

VI.    CONFEDERATIONS  | 

*' A  confederation/'  says  Hall,  **is  a  union  strictly  of  inde- 
pendent states  which  consent  to  forego  permanently  a  part 
of  their  liberty  of  action  for  certain  specific  objects,  and  they 
are  not  so  combined  under  a  common  government  that  the 
latter  appears  to  their  exclusion  as  the  international  en- 
tity/' *    It  is  a  permanent  association  of  states  for  the  joint 

t  Notably  Whcaton,  Funck-Bremano  and  Sorelj  and  Phillimore.  Others,  tike 
Sir  Traver^  Twias,  regard  it  as  a  federal  pact. 

*'* International  LaWj"  p.  28.  Compare  also  Pradier-Fod^r^,  who  conceives 
a  confederation  to  be  *'an  association  of  sovereign  and  independent  states  which  do 
not  recognize  a  superior  and  common  authority,  each  state  retaining  its  own  sov- 
ereignty, the  right  to  govern  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  there  being  no  common 
ex^utjve  power  with  a  right  to  impose  its  decrees  upon  the  citizcns^  of  the  member 
stales  or  to  come  into  direct  relations  with  them/'  "Traits  de  Droit  ioL  pub./* 
vol  I,  p.  304.  Jdlineic  defines  a  Confederation  as  a  permanent  poUtical  league 
(Bundmss)  having  a  permanent  central  organ  whose  purpose  is  at  leajit  the  common 
defense.  "  Staatcnverbifldungen/'  p.  173*    Brie  describes  it  as  **ein  aas  St<Kiieft 
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exerdse  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty  for  the  common 
advantage.  It  differs  from  a  mere  alliance  in  having  a 
fixed  central  organ  for  ascertaining  and  giving  effect  to  the 
wills  of  the  component  states,'  in  the  greater  variety  of  its 
objects,  and  in  the  intent  of  perpetuity.  But,  says  Austin, 
a  system  of  confederated  states  and  a  number  of  independ 
ent  states  connected  by  an  ordinary  alliance  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished precisely  through  general  or  abstract  expression. 
The  former  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  the  latter  tern* 
porary;  while  the  ends  or  purposes  embraced  by  the  com- 
pact are  commonly  more  numerous  and  more  complicated 
than  in  the  case  of  the  temporary  alliance.' 

Though  popularly  treated  as  a  form  of  state,  a  confed-  a 
eration  is  in  fact  no  state,  but  a  league  or  a  band  of  states  ^ 
(Slaaienbund)   rather  than  a  *' banded  state'*  (Bundes-  «f 
stoat)  .*   The  component  members  of  a  confederation  retain 
their  internal  sovereignty,  dignity,  and  political  organiza- 
tions and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  their  external  sover* 
eignty.    They  are  therefore  real  states,  not  mere  adminis- 
trative circumscriptions  with  a  limited  local  autonomy,  and 

mmmmen^tsetsies  fsderativts  GemeinwesenJ*  **Theorie  der  Staatenverbinflungeii,'* 
pp.  85-95*  further  Literature  on  confederations  see  Rivier,  vol,  I,  sec.  6;  Gareli^ 
in  Marquirdscn't  "Handbueh,"  vol.  I,  pp.  114-115;  Jellinek,  "Staatenvtrbin- 
dungeti,"  pp.  171-194;  Brie,  "Staatecvcrbiodungcn/'  pp.  ^S-9$i  Bornhak,  "  Allge- 
meine  Staatalehre,"  pp.  325-336;  Wcsterkamp,  **Staatcnbund  und  Bundesataat*'i 
Freeman,  ** History  of  Federal  Government,**  chs,  i  and  a;  Hart,  "Xntroductioa 
to  FedemI  Govemmeat/'  chs,  1-4;  Moore,  "Digest  of  International  Law,"  sec.  10; 
Oppenbeim,  "International  Law,'*  vol  I,  pp.  laS-iag;  Wheaton,  "Elements  ol 
latematiooal  Law,**  ch.  i;  Le  Fur  und  Poaener^  *'Bundesstaat  und  Staatenbund"; 
Bonfib,  ** Droit  intcmationat  public,"  pp.  Boret^  '*  Etude  sur  la  souverainctd 

et  TEtat  f^^ratif  " ;  Calvo,  of^  cit,,  vol.  I,  pp.  179-196;  Meyer,  "  Deutsches  Staati- 
fecht,"  «ec,  13;  Treitschlte,  "PoUtik,"  vqL  II,  sec*  ai ;  NfS,  op,  cii,,  pp.  371-377; 
B^agne^  <?f.  pp.  135-136;  Camazia-Araari,  &ps^  cil.^  vol.  I^  pp.  376-387; 
"The  FedcraKst,**  No.  3% 

^  Wheatoiii  however,  maintains  that  a  confederation  differs  in  do  essential  partico- 
kr  fulfil  inordinary  alliance.    "  Eletneats,"  p.  75  {ed.  by  Lawrence). 

•"Province of  Jurisprudence  Determined/*  cd.  of  r86i,  pp.  223-324. 

•  *'i?€r  Staatenbund"  says  Brie,  "tJl  demnach  9%n  Geimertwesen;  abet  m  hi 
Siaairmmn."  "Staatenverbindungen,"  p.  S8.    Cf.  also  0uguit#  "Droit  cooatitu* 
tkmmd,**  p,i4il  JelUiiek, "Staatenverbindungeii," p. 
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their  relations  to  one  another  are  of  an  international  char- 
acter/   There  is  no  single  sovereignty,  but  as  many  sover- 
eignties as  there  are  states  composing  the  confederation. 
Confederations  rest  on  compact  or  articles  of  agreement 
rather  than  upon  constitutional  law.    They  have  only  a 
limited  juristic  personality  and  then  mainly  in  international 
relations.    They  have  as  such  no  citizens  or  subjects  to 
whom  their  commands  can  be  directly  addressed,  or  from 
whom  obligations  or  duties  may  be  required.  Being 
composed  of  sovereign  states,  their  governmental  organiza- 
tions rarely  operate  directly  upon  individuals,  but  reach 
them  only  through  the  medium  of  the  state  organizations*' 
The  will  of  the  confederation  is  but  the  sum  total  of  the 
wills  of  the  component  states,*  and  is  expressed,  not  in 
statutes  framed  by  a  real  legislative  body,  but  in  ordinances  i 
or  resolutions  framed  by  a  quasi-diplomatic  body  consisting  | 
of  plenipotentiaries  representing  the  governments  of  the 
several  states  composing  the  confederation/    These  pleni-  | 
potentiaries  usually  vote  by  states  and  according  to  the  • 
instructions  of  the  governments  which  they  represent,  j 
ThtOf-    Their  resolutions  have  no  binding  effect  upon  individuals  i 
Sii*Co^*^  as  such,  but  are  addressed,  as  already  said»  to  the  organiza-  j 
fMiuttioa  lions  of  the  component  states,  and  are  usually  inoperative  | 
until  adopted  by  their  governments  and  given  the  force  of 
law  within  their  jurisdictions.    The  congress  or  diet  of  a 
confederation  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  resolutions  except 
by  "federal  execution,"  that  is,  by  the  use  of  force  against 
a  recalcitrant  member.    Most  of  the  confederations  in  the 
past  have  in  fact  had  no  executive  or  judicial  machin* 
ery,  and  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  member  states  to  enforce  their  commands. 

^  This  k  aoinietiiBe>  expraaly  dedurd,  m»  for  enmple^  in  tbe  artides  cl  uiua« 
of  tfeg  Ameticm  ConfedgJ»iion,  1 781*1 780^ 

■  CI  Rivier,  #^  HL,  vol.  I.  p.  loa ;  Prftdier-Fodir4     tiL,WLt^^  t^. 
* JtlBamAt ** StumiwrbuMiu pgca, "p.  i 
^  a*  Brk^   Tbionc  der  StutenverbuKliiiifiexig**  9<i. 
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Usually  the  component  members  are  free  to  withdraw  at 
will  and  thus  dissolve  the  confederation,  and  the  confederate 
authorities  have  no  constitutional  power  to  restrain  a  dis- 
affected member  and  compel  it  to  remain  in  the  confedera- 
tion against  its  will.* 

History  abounds  in  examples  of  confederations,  for  the 
tendency  of  neighboring  states  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  defense  and  for  the  furthering  of  their 
common  interests  has  proved  to  be  almost  as  strong  as  the 
social  impulse  among  individuals.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  confederations  were  numerous,  the  more  important 
being  the  Boeotian,  Delian^  Lykian,  Achaean,  and  j^tolian 
leagues.  In  some  cases  the  component  members  were 
federated  together  much  more  closely  than  in  others.  The 
constitution  of  the  Achaean  League,  for  instance,  provided 
for  a  common  executive  magistracy,  a  legislative  body,  and 
even  a  rudimentary  judiciary.*  Its  organisation  was,  in 
fact,  so  highly  developed  that  it  is  considered  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  essentially  a  federal  union  rather  than 
a  confederation.*  Leagues  and  confederations  among  the 
early  Italian  cities  were  not  uncommon,  though  they 
never  attained  the  perfection  and  degree  of  importance 

'  Jelliaek  recognizes  two  types  of  confederation:  first,  that  in  which  iht  acts  of 
the  confederate  government  do  not  have  an  tm mediate  binding  effect  upon  the  indl* 
nduaJs  composing  the  several  slates;  and  second,  that  in  which  the  diet  of  the  con- 
federation is  not  merely  a  congress  of  plenipotentianes,  but  a  real  legislative  body, 
whose  acts  operate  directly  and  immediately  upon  individuals  rather  than  upon  the 
Slates  compo^ng  the  confederation.  The  latter  form  approaches  closely  the  so- 
called  federal  state.  The  only  eitample  which  Jellinek  gives  of  the  s£condl  type  is 
the  Confederacy  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  1861-1S65.  But  an  ex- 
uomation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  will  show  that  it  was  a 
confederation  only  in  name,  and  differed  in  no  essentiaJ  particulars  from  other 
stated  baWng  the  federal  system  of  government.  "  Staatenvetbindungenf"  pp. 
189-195, 

*  Hart,  "Introduction  to  Federal  Govemtnent,"  p,  32. 

*  By  Freeman,  for  example,  in  his  "History  of  Federal  Government"  fi86j). 
For  other  historical  accounts  of  early  federations  see  A*  B.  Hart,  "  Introduction  ip 
Fedetml  Governmcot,"  and  Le  Fur  uod  Posener,  '*  Bundesstaat  und  Staatenbiijid," 
Mcs..  4-14. 
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of  those  of  Greece.  During  the  medieval  period  several 
important  federations  were  formecf,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Rhenish  Confederation  (1254-1350)  ,  which 
eventually  embraced  some  seventy  members.  Then  came 
the  Hanseatic  League  (1367-1669),  which  was  originally 
organized  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  trade,  but 
which  gradually  developed  into  a  great  political  power  that 
waged  war  and  negotiated  treaties,  and  eventually  came  to 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  international  afTairs 
of  Europe.  It  had  a  sort  of  central  legislative  organ  and  a 
crude  judicial  machinery  for  the  adjudication  of  disputes 
among  the  members*^  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (1526^ 
1806),  the  most  extensive  federation  formed  before  the 
nineteenth  century,  eventually  embraced  several  hundred 
states  of  varying  types  and  importance  —  free  cities,  eccle- 
siastical territories,  and  hereditary  monarchies.  It  main- 
tained a  common  Diet  {Reichstag)  and  several  imperial 
courts*'  Other  examples  were:  the  Swiss  confederations  of 
1291-1798  and  1 803-1848,  which  grew  out  of  the  union  of 
three  small  cantons,  but  which  in  the  course  of  time  came 
to  embrace  all  of  them;^  and  the  United  Netherlands, 
1576-1746,  composed  of  the  Dutch  provinces.  The  two 
best-known  modern  examples  of  confederations  were  the 
United  States  of  America  from  178 1  to  1 789  and  the  Ger- 
man Confederation,  1815-1866.  The  former  turned  out  to 
be  little  more  than  what  the  articles  of  union  described  it 
to  be,  namely,  a  "firm  league  of  friendship"  among  the 
states  composing  it.  It  was  expressly  declared  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  that  each  member  of  the  confedera- 
tion retained  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence 
and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  confederation/    Its  avowed  object  was  to 


'  Hart,  op,  cii.,  pp,  40^41. 

*  Bryce,  *'Holf  Ranaan  Empire,"  especially  pp.  340-365;  Schulze,  '^Deuescb^ 
St*»tsrechl/'  sees.  36-34.  ■  CbIvo,  "Droit  intcmatioc*!,"  »oL  I,  hc.  55. 

•  Articles  of  ConJedemtion,  Ait.  II. 


provide  common  protection  against  attack  upon  any  or 
all  of  the  states/  The  collective  will  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  ascertained  and  expressed  through  a  congress 
of  delegates  constituted  without  any  reference  to  the 
populations  of  the  component  states.  No  common  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  organs  were  created,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  being  left  to  the 
individual  states.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  general 
congress  were  so  meager  and  the  means  of  enforcing  its 
will  so  inadequate  that  it  perished,  to  use  the  language  of 
De  Tocqueville,  through  the  excessive  weakness  of  its 
government.* 

The  German  Confederation  embraced  at  first  thirt>^- 
eight  states  of  varying  rank  and  importance — ^  kingdoms, 
grand  duchies,  principalities,  and  free  cities.  It  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  "perpetual  league"  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving "the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany  and 
the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederate 
states."  The  collective  will  of  the  members  was  expressed 
through  a  Diet  of  plenipotentianes  which  sat  at  Frankfort 
under  the  presidency  of  Austria,  They  were  appointed 
by  the  governments  of  the  states  which  they  represented, 
and  voted  according  to  instructions.  The  Diet  had  the 
power  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors,  to  declare  war  and 
conclude  peace  in  the  name  of  the  confederation,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  interv^ene  in  the  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual states.  Each  state,  however,  retained  the  right  of 
legation  and  could  enter  into  foreign  alliances,  provided 
they  were  not  directed  against  tlie  security  of  the  confed- 
eration or  of  any  one  of  the  component  states.  In  case  war 
was  declared  by  the  confederation,  no  state  could  conclude 
peace  without  the  consent  of  the  confederation.  No 
member  of  the  confederation  could  make  war  against 
another  member,  and  in  case  of  differences  between  them  the 

'  IiHd,y  Art.  III. 

*  **  Democracy  In  Amenca"  {EogUsh  tranalation  by  Rccv»),  voJ.  I,  p»  i68. 
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disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet* 
There  was  an  imperial  court  which  had  a  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, but  there  was  no  common  administrative  machinery, 
the  enforcement  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  being  left 
mainly  to  the  individual  states. 


Exmiaplet 

of 


VU.   FEDEIAL  UNIONS 

Where  several  states  unite  themselves  together  under  a 
common  sovereignty  and  establish  a  common  central 
government  for  the  administration  of  certain  affairs  of 
general  concern,  or  where  a  number  of  provinces  or  depend- 
encies are  similarly  united  by  their  common  superior,  the 
component  members  still  retaining  a  large  local  autonomy, 
but  surrendering  the  management  of  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  external  affairs  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, we  have  a  federal  union,  or,  as  is  often  said,  a  fed- 
eral state.'  The  historian  Freeman,  writing  in  1863,  said 
that  the  four  most  famous  federal  commonwealths  of  his- 
tory were:  the  Achaean  League  in  the  later  days  of  ancient 
Greece;  the  Confederation  of  Swiss  cantons  from  1291  to 
the  present;  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
1579-1795;  and  the  United  States  of  America,  1789-1863, 
which  Freeman  predicted  was  at  that  time  nearing  its  end. 
The  first  and  last  mentioned,  he  said,  represented  the 

'  For  discussions  of  the  federd  state,  acxulled,  tee  Fur  und  Poscncr, "  Bundea- 
ttaat  und  Staatcnbund/'  especially  pp.  iS6^ji7;  Bomtak,  "Allgpmeijac  Su&ts- 
Ichrc,"  pp.  336-354;  Brie,  "Theode  der  Staatenverbindungen,"  pp,  95  sf^., 
also  his  "  Der  Bundcsstaat";  Gareis,  "  Allgemeinc  Staatslehre/*  see.  41 ;  Cania2£&- 
Anmrl,  op^  f  tf.,  voL  I»  pp.  a7a-a76;  JeIJiiiekt"Staatenverbmdungcn,"  pp.  255-314; 
B» vier,  op^  cU,,  vol*  I,  pp.  104-108 ;  Bon51s, "  Droit  internationa]  public/*  pp.  9  t-gj : 
Despagneti  &P^  ciL,  pp.  133-135;  Martens,  **Trait^  de  Droit  intemationjil/*' 
vol.  1^  pp*  316-330;  Nj'St  op,  ciL,  voL  I,  pp.  3?3-377;  Pradicr-Fod^r^^  "Trait*/* 
etc.,  vol.  I,  pp.  307-314;  Wester kamp,  "Stitatenbund  und  Bundcsstaat**;  Free- 
man, "History  of  Federal  Government'*;  Hart,  "IntrodiictJoQ  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment"; Moore,  '*  Digest  of  International  Law,"  vol.  I,  sec.  11 ;  Meyer,  **  Deutsche 
Staatsreeht,**  sec.  14;  Dicey,  "Law  of  the  Constitution/'  ch.  4;  Willoughby, 
"Nature  of  the  State,"  ch.  10;  Treitschke,  "Politik,"  vol  II,  lec.  ai;  Bratex  and 
Htintschli  "Sta&tswSrtcrbuch/'  vd.  11,  9p. 


**most  perfect  development  of  the  federal  principle  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen,"  though  there  were  several  ancient 
confederations  whose  constitutions  must  have  realized  the 
federal  idea  almost  as  perfectly  as  the  more  famous  league 
of  Achaea.*'  * 

Since  the  publication  of  Freeman's  "History  of  Federal 
Government"  a  goodly  number  of  federal  unions  have  been 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  world*  The  most 
important  of  these  are:  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (1867); 
the  German  Empire  (1871) ;  the  reorganized  Swiss  republic 
(1874);  Brazil  (1891);  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
(1900);  and  Venezuela  (1903)*' 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  m  Such 
as  a  federal  state,  What  is  popularly  called  a  federal  state 
is  in  fact  a  democratic  or  aristocratic  state  having  a  federal  state 
system  of  government,  that  is,  a  dual  form  of  government 
under  a  common  sovereignty.*  In  this  chapter,  therefore, 
our  discussion  will  be  restricted  mainly  to  a  description  of 
the  legal  nature  of  the  association  created  by  a  union  of 
states  under  a  federal  organization,  and  the  discussion  of 
its  governmental  system  will  be  reserved  for  the  chapter 
on  *' Forms  of  Government-" 

The  historian  Freeman,  who  employs  the  terms  "federal  MArki 
government**  and  "federal  state"  without  discrimina- 
tion,  says^  "The  name  federal  government  may  be  applied  ^mon 
to  any  union  of  component  members  where  the  degree  of 
union  be  tureen  the  members  surpasses  that  of  mere  alli- 
ance, however  intimate,  and  where  the  degree  of  indepen- 
dence possessed  by  each  member  surpasses  anything  which 
can  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  mere  municipal  free- 
dom,'* *    Again,  he  observes  that  a  "federal  commonwealth 

•  *'  History  of  Federal  Government,"  p.  7. 

*  The  Mcdcan  federal  system  was  established  in  1857,  and  that  of  Argentine  in 
t36ou  Tht  stAies  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colorobia,  Chile,  aod  Peru  still  remain 
^oiuiy  centralized  repubHcs, 

•  CompiaTe  Burgess,  "  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law/'  voL  I,  p,  79, 

*  "Biitorjr  of  Federal  GoTeroment/'  pp*  3-3. 
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in  its  perfect  form  is  one  which  forms  a  single  state  in  its 
relations  to  other  nations^  hut  whicli  consists  of  many  states 
with  regard  to  its  internal  government."' 

Ordinarily  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  federal  union  are; 
first,  the  existence  of  a  number  of  political  communities 
possessing  of  right  their  own  constitutions  and  forms  of 
government,  and  being  supreme  within  a  certain  more  or  less 
extensive  sphere  reserved  by  their  own  action ;  and,  second, 
a  common  constitution  and  government,  for  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  certain  general  concerns.  UnUke  a  confed- 
eration, a  federal  union  is  not  a  mere  league  of  independent 
states  associated  together  for  purposes  mainly  of  common 
defense,  but  it  is  a  union  resulting  from  the  merger  of  a 
number  of  political  communities  for  the  regulation  of 
various  matters  common  to  all  the  component  members. 
It  is  a  sort  of  composite  state,  a  new  creation  of  consti- 
tutional law,  not  a  band  of  states  connected  together  by 
international  agreement.  The  act  by  which  a  federal 
union  is  established  is  not  a  mere  compact^  but  a  constitu- 
tion* In  its  external  relations  it  resembles  a  **real  union," 
while  internally  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  confedera- 
tion. On  its  international  side,  observes  Hall,  it  consists 
of  a  central  government  to  w^hich  the  conduct  of  all  external 
relations  is  confided  and  in  the  absence  of  any  right  on  thel 


'  "  Historj'  of  Federal  Government,**  p.  gi.  Compare  the  definition  of  JclHnek, 
*'Staatenvcrb)ndungen, "  p.  378 ;  aJso  the  definition  of  Le  Fur  uod  Poscocr 
(op,  cii.^  p.  15):  "/w  Bundfsstaaten  haben  die  Einielstaalen  einen  x^fasiungi 
m&isig  bestimmUn  AnUii  an  der  BUdung  des  kScksten  WilSfns  dcs  St^fs,  imi^ 
Bttndesj^t  ruht  die  SouverSniiOf  nkht  bei  eincm  Gtifdcrsta&ltt  sondwn  b*i  <fer 
ZeMtT^geu»aii^  wekht  von  den  GliederstuQten  versckieitH  ijI."  Compare  also 
Montesquieu's  definition  of  a  confederate  republic  * ' :  This  form  of  government 
is  a.  convcmion  by  which  several  petty  states  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger^ 
one,  which  they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a  kind  of  assemblage  of  sodetjes, 
constitute  a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  mean!  of  further  associations  lOI 
they  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  power  as  to  be  able  to  provide  for  the  stcurity  of  a 
whole  body."  *'Espnt  des  Lois"  (Eng.  trans,  by  PTitchard)j  voL  I,  pp. 
See  also  Me^er,  ^^Deutsches  Staatsrecht/'  p,  43;  and  Laband,  **StaAte«dit  do 
deutschen  Rekhes/*  vol.  T,  sec,  7. 


part  of  the  states  to  separate  themselves  from  it**  It 
differs  from  a  confederation  in  the  character  and  degree  of 
the  relationship  subsisting  between  the  members  compos- 
ing  the  union  and  in  the  possession  by  the  former  of  a 
central  organization  endowed  not  only  with  practically 
exclusive  powers  in  relation  to  foreign  affairs,  but  also  with 
important  powers  of  government  as  regards  internal  affairs 
of  common  concern.  In  a  federal  union  the  component 
parts  are  subject  to  a  common  sovereign^  and  collectively 
they  form  a  single  united  state*  In  a  confederation  the 
parts  have  no  common  sovereign,  and  they  do  not  consti- 
tute a  single  political  society ^  but  each  is  itself  a  sover- 
eignty. In  the  federal  system  there  is  but  one  real  state, 
one  central  government  and  a  number  of  local  govern- 
ments; in  short,  the  state  is  coextensive  in  organization 
with  the  organization  of  the  central  government*  In  the 
confederate  system,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  as  many 
states  as  there  are  component  members. 

Some  writers,  like  Freeman,  De  Tocqueville,  John  Stuart  Dittino- 
Mill,  Wheaton,  and  the  authors  of  "The  Federalist,"  distin-  ^^"^Sp^. 
guish  between  perfect  and  imperfect  federal  unions.    The  *«ct  iiid 
difference  is  one  mainly  of  degree.    The  former  is  one  which  ^Ti!^*^* 
contains  no  elements  of  confederatism.    It  is  one  in  which  ^"^^ 
die  central  government  is  fully  supreme  in  all  external 
affairs  and  in  certain  specified  internal  affairs  of  general 
concern;  which  acts  directly  and  immediately  upon  all 
individuals  within  the  federation;  and  which  possesses 
the  power  and  means  of  enforcing  its  own  declared  will. 
This  is  what  the  German  writer  Brie  calls  the  "ideal  fed- 
eral state/* '    An  imperfect  federal  union  is  one  in  which 
remnants  of  confederatism  survive,  one,  in  short,  which  is 
organized  more  like  a  confederation  than  a  unitary  state. 


'  **  Inter]ialit)Dal  Law,*'  jd  ed.,  p.  a 6.  See  also  Jdliiiek,,  who  remarks  that  Lhe 
lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  component  members  of  a  federal  state  to  secede  there- 
IrtHB  follows  from  the  junstic  nature  of  the  union.    "Staatenverbmdungen,"  p.  ac/S, 

i*'  X>er  Butidesst^V*  p.  14a 
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The  component  states  possess  a  limited  power  in  the  man- 
agement of  foreign  affairs;  the  acts  of  the  central  govern* 
ment  are  enforced  by  the  individual  state  governments  and 
"its  powers  consist  simply  in  issuing  requisitions  to  the  state 
governments  when,  within  the  proper  limits  of  the  federal 
authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  governments  to  carry  it 
out/'  ^  The  German  Empire  is  a  good  example  of  what  has 
been  called  an  imperfect  federal  union. 

The  truth  is,  most  federal  unions  belong  to  the  imperfect 
type;  that  is,  they  represent  a  mixture  of  federalism  and 
confederatism.  Thus,  in  the  organization  of  the  German 
Empire  the  structure  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  judiciary  is 
federal  in  character,  while  the  Bundesrath  is  based  on  the 
confederate  principle.  The  states  composing  the  Empire 
retain  a  limited  power  of  legation  and  of  military  adminis- 
tration,  while  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire  de- 
volves largely  upon  the  local  governments.  Certain  of  the 
states,  moreover,  are  endowed  with  important  spmal 
privileges  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their 
own  consent.  These  and  other  features  give  it  a  confed- 
erate character  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  is  found  in 
any  other  existing  federal  system.  The  republic  of  the 
United  States  possesses  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  the  qual- 
ities of  both  a  federal  union  and  a  confederacy.  This  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Madison,  who  showed  that  the  constitution  in 
its  method  of  adoption,  ratification,  and  amendment,  as  well 
as  in  the  organization  of  the  Senate,  was  confederate  in 
principle,  while  as  regards  the  sources  of  the  powers  of  the 
government,  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  laws  it  was  federal  in  character.* 

*  Frccmanj  *' History  of  Federal  Government,"  ir, 

' "  The  Federalist/'  No.  39,  where  Madbon  disUnguuhed  between  what  be  dUcJ 
ttie  "federar*  and  "  national"  elements  in  the  origin,  structure,  and  operation  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates,  Sec  also  Woodburn^  "The  Ampficaii  Republic/* 
pp.  65-70;  Brie.  "Der  Bundcastaat,"  ppt  105  ff.;  and  JelUiiek.  "  Slaatctim-blii 
dungeii."  p.  300. 


In  Its  normal  form  the  government  of  a  federal  union,  as 
lias  been  said,  acts  upon  individuals  rather  than  upon  the 
component  state  organizations;  its  will  is  exerted  immedi- 
tely  and  directly  upon  the  citizens  who  compose  it,  and  does 
not  reach  them  simply  through  the  medium  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments. Unlike  the  confederation,  there  is  a  general  as 
well  as  a  local  citizenship,  and  all  pei^ns  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  central  government  owe  it  direct  and  imme- 
diate allegiance.  If  war  breaks  out  among  the  component 
states,  it  is  civil  war,  not  international  wan  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  federal  union  may  themselves  be  mon- 
archies, or  republics,  or  both;  or  they  may  be  mere  prov- 
inces or  colonial  dependencies,  possessing  a  wide  autonomy. 
Thus,  the  German  federal  empire  is  constructed  out  of 
kingdoms^  grand  duchies,  principalities,  and  free  cities* 
Switzerland  is  a  federation  of  cantons,  some  of  which  have 
governments  organized  on  the  representative  principle,  others 
being  pure  democracies.  The  federal  union  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  partly  of  republics  called  states/*  and 
partly  of  dependencies  called  '*  territories.'*  All  the  compo- 
nent members  (except  the  territories)  are  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  none  of  them  enjoying  special  privileges sucH  as  are 
common  in  the  German  Empire.  In  Canada  and  some  of 
the  Latin-American  federations  the  component  parts  are 
simply  provinces  with  more  autonomy  than  belongs  to 
provinces  of  unitary  states. 

The  communities  of  which  federal  unions  are  composed 
are  not  states  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  though  in 
most  federal  systems  popular  usage  designates  them  as  such. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  most  cases  these  communities 
were  originally  sovereign  and  independent  states,  and  when 
they  became  federated  they  naturally  retained  the  name, 
a  good  deal  of  the  dignity,  the  historical  traditions,  and  even 
some  of  the  powers  of  sovereign  states.  But,  in  reality, 
by  the  act  of  federation  they  lost  their  sovereignty  and  with 
it  that  quality  which  most  distinguished  them  as  states. 
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By  merging  their  separate  existences  into  a  new  and  larger 
personality  they  became  in  strict  law  mere  political  units, 
non-sovereign  communities,  yet  withal  retaining  a  degree 
of  local  autonomy  and  of  political  importance  which  is  not 
enjoyed  by  the  administrative  subdivisions  of  a  unitary 
state.  Unlike  the  latter  they  retain^  as  of  rights  their  own 
constitutions,  their  own  political  arrangements,  and  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  collective  will. 

While  the  view  here  expressed  is  that  the  component  parts 
of  a  federal  union  are  not  in  reality  states,  many  writers, 
particularly  among  the  Germans,  hold  the  contrary  opin- 
ion. They  maintain  that  since  the  members  of  a  federal 
union  possess  all  the  attributes  and  characteristics  of  real 
states  except  that  of  full  sovereignty,  they  may  properly 
be  treated  as  states,  rather  than  as  mere  administrative  cir- 
cumscriptions. Among  the  German  writers  who  take  this 
view  are  Laband,  Jellinek,  and  Seydel.  Laband.  in  explain- 
ing the  juridical  nature  of  the  German  federal  empire, 
attributes  to  the  component  members  the  character  of  real 
states,  while  at  the  same  time  denying  to  them  the  posses-* 
sion  of  sovereignty.^  His  doctrine  is  based  on  the  view 
that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  state  is  not 
sovereignty,  but  rather  the  power  to  command  and  enforce 
obedience,  and  since  the  individual  members  of  a  federal 
union  possess  such  power,  they  may  be  rightfully  designated 
as  states.  But  it  may  well  be  observed  that  if  the  power 
to  lay  down  commands  and  compel  obedience  be  a  correct 
juristic  test  of  the  state  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  a  province  or  a  municipality  has  an  equal 
claim  to  be  considered  a  state.  The  possession  of  mere 
local  autonomy  or  independence  of  action  in  certain 
matters  —  mere  power  in  a  local  organization  to  express  a 
will  and  enforce  its  commands  —  is  not  a  mark  of  statehood. 
If  a  non-sovereign  community  may  be  rightfully  treated  as 

>  "SU&tsrecht  dea  deutschtrn  Rfkhcs,"  ¥oL  t,  pp.  75  ff« ;  ser  also  Jellinek,  **Ldif« 
100  doi  Stafttenverbindungen,"  pp^  398,  joj. 
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a  state,  the  distinction  between  states  and  mere  adminis- 
trative districts  disappears  or  becomes  very  indistinct 
indeed*  If,  however,  by  the  power  to  command  and  com- 
pel obedience  is  meant  only  original,  underived,  and  inde- 
pendent power,  then  that  is  undoubtedly  sovereignty  —  a 
power  which  the  component  parts  of  federal  unions  certainly 
do  not  possess**  The  individual  members  of  a  federal 
commonwealth  have  no  power  to  determine  their  status  in 
the  union  of  which  they  are  a  part,  or  to  alter  their  relations 
with  one  another  or  with  the  central  organization,  or  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  own  jurisdiction  or  sphere  of 
action.  That  power  in  the  last  analysis  lies  outside  their 
jurisdiction  and,  wherever  it  resides,  there  is  the  state. 
In  international  relations  they  are  non-entities;  in  internal 
affairs  they  are,  legally  speaking,  nothing  but  widely  autono- 
mous, largely  self-governing  parts  of  a  state*  Whatever  the 
historical  process  by  which  federal  unions  are  created, 
whether,  as  Lincoln  asserted  of  the  American  federal  republic, 
they  are  older  than  the  component  parts  or  the  reverse,  the 
parts  are  the  creations  of  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  they  continue  to  exist  subject  to  that  will.  If  they 
existed  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  union,  they  were 
re-created  by  the  act  through  which  it  came  into  existence 
and  were  reinvested  by  it  with  the  powers  which  they  sub- 
sequently possessed*' 

*  Compare  Burge&$  in  the  "Political  Science  Quarterly,"  vol.  Ill,  p.  ia8|  tlso 
Waio«gbby,  "The  Nature  of  the  State/*  pp,  a4S  ff.;  nnd  Duguit,  "Droit  consdtu- 
tiomicl/'  p.  142, 

'  Compare  Le  Fyr,  "L'fitat  f^^ral/'  p,  Buguit,  op,  cU.^  p,  142  ;  Borel, 
*' Etude  sur  Ic  Souveramet^,"  p.  103.  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  admitting  that  the 
members  of  federal  unions  have  lost  their  power  of  self  ndetermination  with  respect  to 
their  law  as  a  whole,  and  that  their  sphere  13  limited  by  the  powers  of  the  state  super- 
ordinated  to  them,  asserts,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  states  because  "their  powermani 
orjgirial  and  inherent,  not  derivative;  becBusc  their  political  rights  are  not  also  legal 
duties ;  and  because  they  can  apply  to  their  commands  the  fuU  imperative  sanctions  of 
law.**  "Old  Master  and  Other  Essays, "  pp,  93-94,  But^  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
ihow  above,  their  powers  are  not  original  and  underived.  What  would  Mr.  Wilson 
■ay  of  the  powers  of  the  component  members  of  the  Canadian  federation,  where  the 
powera  of  Ihe  provinces  are  delegated  rather  thau  reterved  ? 
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Many  writers  have  attempted  to  explain  the  relation 
between  the  federal  union  and  its  parts  by  attributing  a 
portion  of  sovereignty  to  each*  This  theory  assumes  that 
sovereignty  is  capable  of  being  divided  and  distributed  at 
will.  According  to  this  view  the  state  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  parts  is  sovereign  in  respect  to  those  matters  which 
by  the  constitution  are  committed  to  its  care,  while  the 
component  members  are  equally  sovereign  with  respect  to 
those  matters  intrusted  to  them*  In  other  words,  each  is 
sovereign  within  its  constitutional  sphere.  This  view  has 
been  ably  defended  by  such  scholars  as  Waitz,  S.  Meyer^ 
Schulze,  Biuntschli,  Gerber,  Riitttman^  Von  MohK  and 
Treitschke  in  Germany;  by  Freeman  and  Oppenheim  in 
England;  by  De  Tocqueville  and  Rivier  in  France;  and  by 
Kent,  Story,  Cooley,  and  others  in  America*  It  is  also 
the  view  that  has  been  uniformly  maintained  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.^  Since  a  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion would  involve  a  consideration  of  the  theory  of  divided 
sovereignty,  it  will  be  passed  over  until  that  subject  is 
reached  in  the  course  of  this  work* 

Federal  states,  so  called,  have  usually  been  created  in 
one  of  two  ways:  firsts  they  have  been  formed  by  a  volun- 
tary coalescing  of  a  number  of  sovereign  and  independent 
states;  or,  the  federal  system  has  been  imposed  from  with* 
out,  as  where  a  unitary  state  has  established  federalism 
among  the  provinces  of  which  it  is  composed.  An  example 
of  the  latter  method  was  furnished  by  the  creation  of  a 
federal  republic  out  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil 
in  i88q,  a  somewhat  similar  procedure  was  that  by  which 
the  colonial  provinces  of  British  North  America  and  the 
Australian  Colonies  were  federated  in  1867  and  1900  re- 


*  See,  for  emraple,  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  License  Ca3«  (5  Hf>wO ,  where  the 
general  government  and  those  of  the  st^es  were  spokea  of  as  "  se|ra.rate  »od  diatinrl 
tovereignties,  each  actrng  separately  and  independently  of  the  other  within  ihcir 
rtepective  spheres,"  Compare  &lao  Lowell^  Essays  on  American  Goverament," 
chapter  on  "  Sovereignty/' 


spectively.  In  both  cases  the  federation  was  constructed, 
not  out  of  already  existing  independent  states,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  out  of  a  group 
iof  colonial  dependencies/ 

Two  conditions,  observes  Dicey,  must  be  present  in  the  Conditio 
formation  of  a  federal  union:  first,  there  must  be  a  body 
of  communities  (states,  cantons^  colonies,  provinces) 
connected  by  locality,  history,  race,  or  the  like,  capable  of 
bearing,  in  the  eyes  of  their  inhabitants,  an  impress  of 
common  nationality;  second,  there  must  exist  a  "very 
peculiar  sentiment**  among  the  inhabitants;  that  is,  they 
must  desire  union  without  unity,  must  be  able  to  adjust 
the  conflicting  ideas  of  union  and  separation  and  to  recon- 
cile the  advantages  of  national  union  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  division  of  a  power  and  diversity  of  legislation. 
There  must  be  a  wish  to  form  for  many  purposes  a  single 
state  without  surrendering  the  individual  existences  of 
each*  A  "federal  state*'  indeed  is  nothing  more  than  a 
*' political  contrivance  intended  to  reconcile  national  unity 
and  power  with  the  maintenance  of  state  rights*'  through 
an  adjustment  satisfactory  to  both  elements*^  The  his- 
tory of  federal  states  shows  that  they  have  generally  been 
formed  under  the  pressure  of  international  necessity  rather 
than  under  that  of  internal  needs/ 

Whatever  the  method  of  procedure  by  which  a  federal  c^tita* 
union  is  established,  there  must  be  a  common  organic  act  Federal* 
or  constitution  defining  the  relation  between  the  federated  umon 
state  and  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  marking 
out  for  each  its  own  sphere  of  action.    This  constitution 
must  be  paramount  in  respect  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
component  members,  otherwise  the  maintenance  of  the 
federation  intact  will  be  impossible.    It  is  also  essential 


•  Or  t1)£  methods  of  formmg  federal  unions  see  BHe, "  Thcoric  der  Staatejtver* 
blodungen,"  pp.  nS  ff. ;  and  Jellmek,  "Staatenverbindungen,'*  pp.  3$S~^7S' 

■  "  Law  of  the  Constitution  "  (second  editiorj),  pp.  lap-i^a, 

*  Compare  Martrns»  "Traits  de  Droit  Internationa]/'  vo'l.  1,  p,  336. 
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that  this  constitution  should  be  written.  The  foundations 
of  a  federal  state,  to  quote  Dicey  again,  rest  on  a  "compU- 
cated  contract/'  and  the  arrangements  which  it  establishes 
cannot  safely  be  left  to  mere  understanding  or  convention* 
Its  articles  must  therefore  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  they 
ought  to  be  clearly  and  fully  stated  on  all  fundamental 
points  so  as  to  remove  the  possibility  of  misunderstanding. 
The  failure  to  do  this  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  left  open  important  questions  which  became  the 
source  of  long  and  violent  controversy  and  ultimately  of 
civil  war.  These  articles  should  not  only  be  written,  but 
they  should  possess  a  certain  degree  of  rigidity ;  that  is,  they 
should  be  rendered  incapable  of  alteration  by  either  the 
central  or  local  governments,  but  should  be  alterable  only 
by  the  power  which  created  both  and  defined  their  spheres* 
Finally,  there  ought  to  be  a  common  tribunal  empowered 
to  interpret  the  prescriptions  of  the  federal  constitution, 
to  judge  of  the  limits  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  central 
and  local  govemmentSi  and  to  hold  in  restraint  the  ten* 
dencies  of  each  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  assigned  by 
the  constitution  to  the  othen  This  tribunal  should  be 
empowered  to  determine  all  controversies  among  the 
component  states  themselves  as  well  as  between  them  and 
the  central  government^  and  it  ought  to  have  also  the 
power  to  set  aside  the  provision  of  any  local  const!  tutioa 
or  law  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  the  union. 
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VIII.   PAltT-SOVEREIGN  STATES 

Many  writers,  as  has  been  said,  treat  as  states  for  limited 
purposes  certain  communities  not  in  the  possession  of  full 
sovereignty,  and  hence  they  do  not  consider  sovereignty 
an  essential  mark  of  the  state,  at  least  for  international 
purposes*^    Communities  of  this  kind,  while  dependent  to 

■  Compare  Westlake,  for  example,  '^International  Law,"  vol.  I,  p.  3i ;  aba 
Hall,  who  recognizes  states  "in  Ihe  pgdseisioii  ti  impeffect  mdcpendence/*  "  later* 


a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  other  states,  nevertheless 
usually  possess  large  powers  of  local  self-government  and 
a  limited  international  personality.  But  if  we  observe 
strictly  the  test  laid  down  in  an  earlier  chapter  for  deter- 
ning  the  state  character,  we  cannot  regard  such  communi- 
ties as  states,  but  only  as  dependencies  or  parts  of  other 
tates.  The  designation  of  states  as  part-sovereign  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  sovereignty  is  capable  of  being 
divided  — '  a  theory  which  the  best  writers  regard  as  quite 
inadmissible,  and  the  fallacy  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to 
establish  in  our  chapter  on  sovereignty. 

Examples  of  so-called  part-sovereign  states,  Unterstaaten 
as  the  Germans  call  them,  are:  (i)  the  component 
members  of  federal  unions;  (2)  communities  under  the 
suzerainty  of  other  states;  and  (3)  communities  under  the 
protection  of  other  states.  The  degree  of  autonomy  pos- 
sessed by  each  and  its  status  as  an  international  entity 
depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case, 
there  being  no  general  rule  governing  the  matter. 

Regarding  the  first  class  of  so-called  part-sovereign  states 
—  the  members  of  federal  unions  —  we  have  already 
pointed  out  that  rarely  do  they  possess  even  the  most 
limited  international  personality,*  Although  they  are  often 
called  states  and  regarded  as  real  states  by  some  German 
writers  of  high  standing,  yet  the  weight  of  the  best  scientific 
opinion  is  adverse  to  such  a  view. 

The  second  group  of  so-called  part-sovereign  states, 
namely,  communities  under  the  suzerainty  of  other  states, 
are»  says  Hall,  portions  of  states  which  during  a  process  of 
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mdonaJ  I^w,"  sec.  4.  Sec  also  Oppcnbeim,  laternational  Law,"  vol.  I>  pp.  lof- 
^05;  Despagnet^  "Coursde  Droit  ititernational  public,"  pp.  136^-145  j  Nya,  <tp.  ciL, 
woL  I,  pp*  3i49-*3S7;  and  Carnazza-Amari,  cp.  cU.^  voL  I,  pp.  333-367, 

*  An  exception  is  found  in  the  power  of  the  members  of  the  German  Empire  tfi 
mtud  and  receive  diplomatic  envoys,  to  grant  exequaturs  to  foreign  consuls  withtii 
(Heir  territories,  and  to  enter  into  conventions  with  foreign  powers,  concerning 
Vi^ters  not  falling  within  the  jvinsdiction  of  the  iiaperiai  gpvernmenL  Moora^ 
*•  Digest  of  International  hAw"  vol.  1^  p.  25. 
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gradual  disruption  or  by  the  grace  of  the  sovereign  have 
acquired  certain  of  thepowersof  an  independent  community, 
such  as  that  of  making  commercial  conventions  or  of  con- 
ferring their  exequaturs  upon  foreign  consuls.*  The  para- 
mount state  is  called  the  suzerain,  and  its  relation  to  the 
subject  state  is  described  by  the  term  "suzerainty,"  *  The 
relation  between  the  suzerain  state  and  the  vassal  state 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.^ 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  vassal  community  has 
only  such  rights  as  have  been  expressly  granted  to  it  by 
the  paramount  state.  It  always  has  a  certain  international 
capacity,  but  is  subject  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the 
paramount  state  in  the  management  of  its  foreign  affairs. 
It  is,  however,  generally  independent  of  foreign  control  as 
regards  its  internal  affairs.  In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  dependency  the  suzerain  may  have  the  full 
power  of  initiation,  or  partial  initiation,  or  only  the  nega- 
tive power  of  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  vassal  state. 
SzftmpiM  Examples  ofcommunities  under  the  control  of  a  suzerain  arS' 
J^S^  Egyptand,  until  recentiy,  Bulgaria,  Egypt  is  a  tributary  and 
vassal  statetheoretically  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  but  in  fact  it  is  under  the  administration  of  England. 
It  has  a  hereditary  ruler  of  its  own,  but  he  receives  his  in- 
vestiture from  the  sultan.  It  sends  and  receives  consuls^ 
who  may  bear  the  added  title  of  diplomatic  agent,  and  has 
the  power  to  conclude  commercial  and  postal  treaties  with 
foreign  states  without  the  consent  of  the  suzerain.  Bul- 
garia, by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  was  made  a  **  tributary 
and  autonomous  principality"  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey,  Like  Egypt,  it  had  the  power  to  send  and  receive 
consuls  and  diplomatic  agents,  and  in  1885  it  waged  war 
against  Servia  without  the  consent  of  Turkey,  although  its 
right  to  doso  was  denied.  Bulgaria,  however,  has  recently  de* 
dared  its  independence  of  Turkey <   Moldavia  and  Wallachia 

*  "  iDtetmtioisa!  Law,"  31!  ed.,  p.  31. 
■  Moore,  '^Digiest  of  Int^irnationiJ  Law/'  sec. 
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were  also  formerly  under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey »  The. 
former  South  African  Republic  under  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain  was  another  example  of  this  type  of  parl-sovereign 
state.  By  a  treaty  of  February  27, 1884,  with  Great  Britain, 
it  engaged  to  conclude  no  treaty  with  any  other  power 
than  the  Orange  Free  State  without  approval  by  the  crown 
of  England.  The  suzerain  status  is  usually  temporary  and 
is  generally  terminated  by  the  action  of  the  vassal  in  throw- 
ing off  its  dependence,  as  Roumania  did  in  1878  and  as 
Bulgaria  did  in  1908  ;  or  by  conquest  and  annexation 
by  the  suzerain^  as  was  the  case  with  the  South  African 
Republic  during  the  late  Boer  War.* 

The  third  form  of  the  so-called  part-sovereign  state  is  m  Piv 
the  ''protected  state."  "For  the  purposes  of  inter- 
national law,"  says  a  noted  authority,  "a  protected 
state  is  one  which,  in  consequence  of  its  weakness,  has 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  another  power  on  de- 
fined conditions  or  has  been  so  placed  under  an  arrangement 
between  powers  the  interests  of  which  are  involved  in  the 
disposition."  '  Unlike  a  community  under  the  suzerainty 
of  another  state,  the  rights  of  a  protected  state  are  rather 
residuary  than  delegated  in  their  nature,  and  the  presumption 
therefore  is  in  favor  of  any  international  capacity  claimed 
by  it.  Unlike  a  suzerain  community,  also,  a  protected 
state  always  retains  a  certain  international  capacity  and  is, 
therefore,  a  subject  of  international  law.  The  establish* 
jnent  of  a  protectorate  usually  takes  place  when  a  weak 
state  places  itself  under  the  guardianship  and  protection  of 
a  more  powerful  state,  handing  over  to  the  latter  the 
management  of  its  more  important  foreign  relations. 

'  For  the  literature  dealing  with  suzerainties,  me  Hull,  op,  eU.,  p.  31 J  Nyi^ 
fffi.  cU.,  V'»L  1,  pp.  357-364  ;  Oppt  rheim,  **  Jntemiitianal  Law,"  vol,  I,  pp.  133-IJ7; 
Wcsibke.  "  Intcrtialional  Law,"  vol,  1,  pp,  ^5-27; Lawrenrc,  " Prmaples orinter- 
iiaiion&l  Law,"  sec.  50;  Wheaton,  •'Elements/'  sec.  57;  Taylor,  *' Imernation*; 
t^ubJic  l^w/^  &tcs,  140-144;  and  Boghitch^vitcli^  "  Halbsouvcr^nitki.*' 

■  Hall,    InternatioDaJ  Law/*  sec,  4, 
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The  most  recent  example  of  the  kind  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protectorate  by  Japan  over  Korea  in  1904.  The 
degree  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  protecting  state 
varies  widely  and  depends  upon  the  particular  facts  of  each 
case^  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  protectorate 
is  maintained  being  embodied  in  a  treaty  between  the 
protected  state  and  the  protector.  Some,  Uke  the  French 
protectorate  of  Indo-Chlna,  are  nothing  more  than  colo- 
nies; while  others  have  practically  complete  control 
over  their  internal  and  external  affairs.  The  citizens  or 
subjects  of  a  protected  state  retain  their  own  distinct  na- 
tionality, and  must  remain  neutral  in  a  war  between  the 
protecting  state  and  a  third  power.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which  were  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  from  18 15  to  1863,  the  control  exercised  by  the 
protector  included  only  the  management  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  islands  and  the  appointment  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  islands  were  declared  to  be  a  "free  and  inde- 
pendent state/'  were  not  included  in  British  treaties  unless 
especially  named,  received  consuls  from  other  states^  and 
had  their  own  commercial  flag,* 

The  only  protected  states  in  Europe  to-day  are  the  petty 
republics  of  Andorra*  under  the  joint  protection  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  of  San  Marino,  under  the  protection  of 
Italy,  and  possibly  the  principality  of  Monaco^  which  is 
theoretically  under  the  protection  of  Italy.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  right  of  protection  in  the  latter  case  has 
not  been  exercised  since  the  establishment  of  the  Italian 
kingdom,  Monaco  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  an  Independent 
state.*  In  Africa  there  are  various  petty  states  under  the 
protection  of  European  powers,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned Zanzibar  and  Tunis,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  respectively.    Until  1896  Madagascar 

1  Hal],        Cit.,  p.  30;  Wheaton  (Lawnence's  ed.),  p,  61;  Twin,  *^  Lft w  of 
Nations,"  ch.  4;  Phillimore,  "  International  Law/*  voL  I,  sec*  77. 
*  Cf.  Oppcnhdm,  op.  dt.,  toL  I,  p.  139 ;  Hall,  0p.  cU,^  p,  31. 
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was  a  French  protectorate,  but  in  that  year  it  was  annexed 
to  France  as  a  colony.* 

IX.   NEUTRALIZED  STATES 

A  State  whose  independence  and  integrity  have  been 
guaranteed  by  the  joint  action  of  other  states  and  placed 
in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  offensive 
war  is  said  to  be  neutralized-  Its  immunity  from  attack 
on  the  part  of  other  states  is  usually  guaranteed  by 
way  of  compensation  for  the  restriction  placed  upon  its 
freedom  of  action  with  regard  to  making  offensive  wan 
The  status  of  neutralization  may  be  conferred  upon  a  weak 
state  at  its  own  request  as  a  means  of  protection  against 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  neighbors;  or  it  may  be  con- 
ferred without  regard  to  its  own  wishes  by  other  states  out 
of  considerations  affecting  the  general  peace  or  the  balance 
of  power.  Small  states  so  geographically  situated  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  contending  armies 
and  of  having  their  neutrality  otherwise  disregarded  by 
opposing  belligerents,  are  those  which  have  usually  been 
neutralized  by  the  collective  action  of  other  states.  The 
method  by  which  neutralization  takes  place  is  usually  by 
internationaJ  treaty  between  the  powers  concerned.  The 
state  so  neutralized  must  abstain  from  engaging  in  hostili- 
ties against  other  states  except  as  a  matter  of  defense  and 
must  avoid  any  act  which  would  involve  it  in  war  with 

^  For  the  literature  of  protectorates  ace  in  addition  to  the  authorities  cited:  Des- 
pagnet,  "  E&aai  sur  les  Protcctorats  "  (1B96) ;  Boghitch^vilch,  **  HaJbsouveranitai " 
(190J);  Heilbom,  "Das  vtilkerrechtliche  Protectorat"  (rSgi);  Carnazza-Amaii, 
tdi.f  voL  I,  pp.  a65-3'69;  Engelhardt^  "  Les  Protcctorats"  ;  Lc  Furund  Poaenerj 
cU.,  Kc,  S;  Wheatotij  sec.  13;  Rivier,  "Pnndpcs,"  voL  1^  pp.  yg-^$;  Oppen- 
hnlm,  set,  gj;  Ny%cp,  ciL,  pp.  364-366;  Moore,  ''Digest/*  sec.  14:  "Colomal 
Systems  of  the  Worlt!  "  (published  by  the  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  De- 
partment, 1898):  Pradier-Fod^r^,  "Traits  de  Droit  international  public/*  vol, 
I»  pp.  176  ff.  See  also  an  article  entitled  "  liber  den  Staatsbegriff "  by  Werner 
Rosenberg,  "  Zeitschrif'  filr  die  gesamte  d.  Staatswissenschaft/'  1909,  Erates  Helt, 
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another  state.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  fully  sovereign 
and  independent,  and  can  enter  into  treaties  of  all  kinds, 
except  possibly  those  of  alliance  and  guarantee,  and  can 
of  course  maintain  armies  and  navies  for  purposes  of 
defense.^ 

Examples  of  neutralized  states  are:  Switzerland,  whose 
permanent  neutrality  was  recognized  and  giiaranteed  by" 
the  Powers  through  the  act  of  the  Vienna  Congress  in  1815; 
Belgium,  M-hose  neutrality  was  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
of  London  in  1831  and  renewed  by  a  similar  treaty  in  1839; 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg^  neutralized  by  the 
Treaty  of  London  in  1867;  and  the  Congo  Free  State» 
whose  neutrality  the  signatory  powers  of  the  General  Act 
of  the  Berlin  Congo  Conference  of  1885  agreed  to  "  respect'* 
provided  the  power  in  possession  of  the  Congo  territory 
should  proclaim  its  neutrality.  This  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians did,  and  his  act  was  recognized  by  the  powers.  Fi- 
nally, by  a  treaty  signed  at  Christiania,  November  2,  1907^ 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  ''animated  by 
a  desire  to  secure  to  Norway  ,  .  .  her  independence  and 
territorial  integrit>^,  as  also  the  benefits  of  peace/'  obligated 
themselves  to  "recognize  and  respect''  the  integrity  of 
Norway,  and  agreed  in  case  the  integrity  of  the  Norwegian 
kingdom  was  "threatened  or  impaired  by  any  powder 
whatsoever,"  they  would  afford  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment their  support  with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  integ- 
rity* Norway  was  also  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  agreed 
not  to  cede  any  portion  of  its  territory  to  any  power.' 


*  An  exception  is  found  in  the  treaty  by  whicb  Lunemboyrg  was  neutraliTcd.  Thif 
ttcAtj  forbids  the  maintenance  of  any  fortress  or  the  keeping  of  any  airjiel  force 
except  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  mamt(*5ance  of  domestic  order  and  safely, 

•For  tlie  literature  relating  to  neutralized  stalL-s  see  Despagnet,  **  Coui«  dc 
Droit  international  public,"  pp,  145-165.  Nys,  op.  eii.,  vol  I,  pp.  37«^'.T98:  Op- 
penheim,  vol.  I,  pp,  I40-I46;  Moore,  "Digest,"  voL  I,  sec,  12;  Hollands  "Studiff 
In  International  Law/*  pp.  270-272;  Rivier, "  Principes."  vol.  ser.  7;  Picdoni, 
"Easai  sur  la  Neytralit^  pefpeluellc";  Rcgnalt,  "Des  cffeta  de  la  Neutrality  pef^ 
petuelle*';  TawettcoC  "De  la  Situation  juridique  dcs  Etata  neutralist*' 
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X.    INTERNATIONAL  UNIONS 

For  the  accomplishment  of  certain  common  objects  and  juristic 
the  promotion  of  mutual  interests,  states  not  infrequently 
associate  themselves  by  formal  agreement  into  unions 
(Staaienvereine,  Staatengemeinschaften),  Such  unions  in  the 
past  have  been  numerous  and  diverse  in  character.  They 
have  differed  not  only  as  regards  their  legal  nature,  but  also 
as  regards  their  purposes^  objects,  and  duration*  Juris- 
tically  considered,  the  basis  of  the  union  may  be:  first,  the 
principle  of  equality  or  coordination,  according  to  which 
each  member  retains  its  sovereignty  and  independence  un- 
restricted; second,  the  principle  of  inequality  according  to 
which  some  of  the  members  stand  in  the  relation  of  superior- 
ity to  others,  the  latter  occupying  a  status  of  subordination ; 
and,  third,  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  associated 
members,  all  of  which  have  the  same  power,  but  are  subor- 
dinate to  a  central  government.* 

According  to  Brie  and  Jellinek  international  unions  may  Unor- 
again  be  classified  as  unorganized  and  organized.  An  unor-  fj^r- 
ganijzed  union  is  one  in  which  more  or  less  permanent  rela- 
tions  are  established  for  the  promotion  of  common  policies 
or  the  maintenance  of  certain  relations,  but  in  which  there 
is  no  common  governmental  organization  for  the  exercise  of 
a  common  will,  or  for  purposes  of  administration.  Jellinek 
enumerates  as  examples  of  unorganized  unions:  alliances 
of  various  kinds,  leagues  of  friendship,  loosely  connected 
federations,  and  a  certain  kind  of  composite  state  which  he 
describes  by  the  term  Siantensiaai ;  that  is,  a  so-called 
state  composed  not  of  individuals,  but  of  inferior  states^ 
which  receive  their  powers  from  a  superior.  Examples  of 
the  Siaatenstaai  were  the  feudal  states  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  old  German  Empire  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.* 

"  Brie,  "TbcoHe  der  Staatenverbindungrn/'  p.  35.  Sec  also  Jellinek,  "Lehre 
won  den  Staatenvcrbindungen/'  pp.  §8  £f. 

'  For  Jellinek'sconceplioii  of  the  Stnalensiaat  hh  "Staatenverbindutigen,"  pp. 
137  flL  See  also  Gftreis^  "  Allgemeine  S taata lehre  "  in  Marquaidscn's  Haadbuch, 
vot  I,  tm,  ^g,  for  &  dbcusston  of  the  StaaietisiaaL 
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Other  examples  were  the  Christian  states  of  the  Mohan> 
medan  Empire;  the  vassal  states  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
such  as  Egypt  and  Tunis;  such  relationships  as  those  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  and  between 
Nicaragua  and  the  Mosquito  Coast;  the  tributar>'  states 
of  Asia;  the  native  states  of  India;  the  relation  of  Holland 
to  Java;  the  relation  between  China  and  Siam;  etc.^ 

The  organized  union  differs  from  the  unorganized  union 
in  possessing  the  element  of  permanency,  an  independent 
administrative  organ,  and  a  common  will*  Examples  of 
this  type  of  union  are:  (i)  the  various  international  admin* 
istrative  unions;  (2)  real  unions;  (3)  confederations  {Siaat- 
enbuTtden);  and  (4)  federal  unions  (Bundesstaaien) .  Of 
these  all  except  the  first  mentioned  have  already  been 
described  > 

Among  the  more  important  international  administrative 
unions  may  be  mentioned:  (i)  the  International  Postal 
Union,  established  by  treaty  in  1874,  for  the  creation 
of  a  single  postal  territory  for  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  mails  between  the  member  states;  (2)  the  Inter- 
national Rhine  Navigation  Commission,  created  by  the 
Vienna  Congress  for  the  enforcement  of  common  regu- 
lations governing  the  navigation  of  the  river  Rhine; 
(3)  the  European  Danube  River  Commission,  created  in 
1856  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  for  a  similar  purpose  and 
having  permanent  offices  at  Galatz;  (4)  the  International 
Telegraph  Union,  created  in  1865  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Powers  at  St.  Petersburg;  (5)  the  International 
Metric  Union,  created  in  1875,  and  having  as  its  common 
organ  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
with  permanent  offices  at  Sevres,  near  Paris;  (6)  the 
International  Union  of  Railway  Freight  Transit,  created  in 
1893,  and  having  a  central  bureau  at  Berne;  (7)  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Ar- 
tistic Property,  with  a  permanent  central  bureau  at  Berne; 
'  JeUinelt,  "Staateaverblndungen,"  pp.  137-1 57' 
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(8)  the  International  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Labor,  with  an  international  office  at  Berne;  {9)  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Commission,  with  a  bureau  at  Brussels; 
(10)  the  International  Commission  of  Insurance,  with  a 
bureau  at  Brussels;  (11)  the  International  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  secretariat  at  Berne;  {12)  the  International 
Sanitary  Association,  with  an  office  at  Paris;  (13)  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  American  Republics  at  Washing- 
ton, created  in  1890  and  reorganized  in  1906;  (14)  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  with  a  permanent 
commissioner  at  Brussels;  (15)  the  International  Seismo- 
logical  Association;  (16)  the  International  Office  of  Public 
Health^  created  by  an  international  convention  signed 
at  Rome  in  December,  1907;  and  (17)  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  created  by  an  inter- 
national convention  signed  at  Rome,  July  7,  1905.  It  is 
announced  that  an  International  Bureau  of  Wireless  Teleg- 
raphy is  to  be  established  in  the  near  future.  Most  of 
these  unions  have  been  created  by  international  agree- 
mentf  and  some  of  them,  like  the  Postal  Union,  embrace 
practically  all  the  civilized  states  of  the  world.  Provision 
is  made  in  the  acts  creating  some  of  them  for  the  holding 
of  congresses  at  periodic  intervals  at  which  each  member 
state  may  be  represented  and  entitled  to  one  vote.  Thus 
a  congress  representing  the  Telegraph  Union  is  held  every 
three  years;  the  Postal  Congress  meets  every  five  years; 
the  Union  of  Weights  and  Measures  holds  a  congress  every 
six  years.  Most  of  them  maintain  a  central  administrative 
bureau  or  office,  usually  at  Berne.  The  river  commissions 
have  inspectors  to  supervise  the  execution  of  common 
arrangements,  and  the  common  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
members  of  the  union  in  some  proportion  agreed  upon/ 

*  See  a  valuable  article  hy  Paul  S.  Reinsch  entitled  International  Unions  and 
fheir  Admiiu'stratioo,"  in  the  "  American  Joumii]  of  International  L4w,"for  July, 
tqoj.  See  also  G.  Moyntcr,  " Les  bureaux  internaiicmaux (tB^ijj  Descfaamps^ 
*'  I^officieainternationaux     and  Held,  "Syatem  der  Verfassungirecht,"  ch.  15, 
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Suggested  Readings:  Aristotle,  " Politics,"  III,  6;  Bentham, 
"Fragment  on  Government,"  Works,  vol.  I,  pp.  272-276;  Blunt- 
SCHLI,  "AUgeroeine  Stsatslehre/*  bk,  VI,  chs.  19-23;  Bornhak, 
*' Allgemetne  Staatslehre/'  pp.  25-^2 ;  Bradford,  ''Lessons  of  Popular 
Government/-  vol  I,  chs.  2,  3,  14;  voL  11,  ch,  38;  Brougham^ 
"The  British  Constitution,"  Works,  vol.  XI^  chs.  i  and  2;  Jethro 
Brown,  "  The  Austinian  Theory  of  Law/"  ch.  4;  Burgess,  "  Political 
Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol  II,  bk.  Ill,  chs.  1  and  2;  De 
Parieu,  '*Principe3  de  la  Science  politique,"  chs,  1-5;  De  Tocqtte- 
VTLLE,  ''Democracy  in  America,*'  pt*  II,  bks*  II  and  III;  Duguit, 
"Droit  const itutionnel,"  pt  I,  sees.  51,  52,  58,  59,  61;  also  his 
"L^fitat,  les  Gouvemants  et  les  Agents,'^  ch.  3;  Esmzih,  "Droit 
cons  tit  utionnel,"  pt  I,  chs.  2,  5;  "Federalist,"  Nos.  10,  14,  59; 
Gareis,  "  AUgemeine  Staatslehre,"  in  Marquarbsen's  "Handbuch 
des  offentlichen  Rechts,"  vol,  I,  sees,  12-21,  38-42;  Gerber,  "Grund- 
ziige  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts,"  sees.  24-34;  Laveleve,  "Le 
Gouvernement  dans  la  Democratie,* '  vol.  I,  bks.  V,  VI ;  vol.  II,  bks, 
X,  XI;  Leacock,  Elements  of  Political  Sdence, "  pt.  I,ch.  7;  Lecky, 
"Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol  1,  chs,  i,  3;  L^wls,  "Use  and  Abuse 
of  Political  Terms,"  pp.  58-97;  LockEj  "Two  Treatises  of  Govern- 
ment," sees.  132-133;  Maine,  "Popular  Government,"  essays  I,  II; 
Meyer,  "Deutsches  Staatsrecht,"  sees,  i,  8,  9,  12,  13,  14;  Mill, 
"Representative  Government,"  chs.  1-3,  6-7,  8;  Moreau,  "Precis 
6lementa.ire  de  Droit  constitutionnel,"  pp.  26-40;  Paley,  ''Political 
and  Moral  Philosophy,"  bk.  VI,  ch.  6;  Pradier-Fodere,  "Principes 
g€n€raux  de  Droit  de  Politique  et  de  L^slation,"  chs.  9  and  10; 
Prins,  "De  I 'Esprit  du  Gouvernement  democratique,"  chs.  i  and  2; 
Rehm,  "AUgemeine  Staatslehre,"  sees.  39 -4 8,  84-85;  Roscher, 
"Politik,"  bk.  I,  ch.  2;  bk.  II,  ch,  5;  bk.  IV,  cb.  2;  Rousseau,  "Con- 
trat  social,"  bk,  II,  chs.  3-9;  Sidgwick,  "Elements  of  Politics,"  chs* 
26-30;  Vacherot,  "La  Democratie,"  especially  chs.  i  and  2;  Waitz, 
"Grundziige  der  Politit,"  pp.  153-^219;  Willoughby,  "Nature  of 
the  State,"  ch,  13;  Woolsey,  "Political  Sdence,"  vol  I,  pt  III, 
chs.  2  and  3;  vol  II,  pt.  Ill,  dis.  4,  6,  7,  8;  Zacharia,  Vierzig 
Bilcher  vom  Staatc,"  bks.  16-19, 
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I,  MONARCHIES,  ARISTOCRACIES^  AND  DEMOCRACIES 

Having  examined  the  several  forms  of  states  and  asso-  Priiidp!» 
ciations  of  states,  we  come  now  to  cxtnsider  the  forms  of  ] 
government,  keeping  in  mind  fhai-  ^j^Yfrr™^"^  js  not  the 
state,  but,  as  Francis  Lieber  has  remarked,  merely  the 
instrument  or  coatrivance  through  which  the  state  acts  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  does  not  act^y  direct  operation  pTlte 
sovereignty/    Following  the  same  principle  observed  in 


the  clarification  of  states,  namely,  the  number  of  persons 
in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  vested,  we  shall  find  that 
governments  may  be  classified  jrtgparrhiral  aristncr^tir— 
and  democratic.^     If  the  supreme  governing  authorily 


nates,  the  form  of  governmmt  ia  s^d  tn  }^  ^p^narrhiral,* 
Popular  usage,  however,  considers  any  government  having 
a  hereditary  executive  to  be  a  monarchy,  even  though  its 
legislative  department  rests  upon  a  popular  basis*  In 
short,  popular  usage  makes  the  test  the  nature  of  the 
executive  tenure  and  the  tenure  of  the  titular  executive  at 
that.*   Thus  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  are  com- 

»  "Political  Ethics,"  vol.  I,  p.  238. 

'  The  class! ficatian  of  governments  with  wspect  to  whether  the  controlling  power 
13  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  a  few  or  the  many,  is,  says  Willoughby  (**  Political 
Theories  of  the  Ancient  World,"  p.  108),  as  old  as  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  See  also 
Woolaey,  '*  Political  Science,"  vol  I,  pp,  466-4.68,  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  Arb- 
toUe's  basis  of  classification  for  states,  though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
trhether  his  classification  was  intended  to  be  that  of  states  or  governmental  See  his 
**Politic»,"ni,  6. 

■  Manifestly  no  satisfactory  definition  of  raotiarchy  can  be  framed.  The  above 
definition,  for  example,  will  not  &t  the  numeroua  plural  monarchies  to  be  referred 
lo  beiow.  On  the  other  hand  it  describes  pretty  accurately  some  republics  which 
haie  at  their  he%d  a  single  executive, 

'  Some  political  writers  of  high  standing  accept  tb'a  test  as  proper.  Duguit,  for 
e]^mple  ("  Droit  const./*  p,  375),  defines  monarchy  as  "that  form  of  government 
ixt  which  the  chief  of  state  is  hereditary-"  According  to  him  the  hereditary  tentire 
of  the  executive  is  the  mark  which  distinguishes  a  monarchy  from  a  republic,  the 
latter  being  defined  by  him  as  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  chief  of  state  la 
not  hereditary  but  elertive.  Jellinek  {"Recht  des  tnad.  Staates,"  p.  653)  criticises 
such  a  difltinttion  as  an  abstraction  and  shows  that  the  correct  test  is  not  the  nature  of 


however  numerous  his  subordi 
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monly  styled  monarchies,  when  in  reality  only  the  execu 
tive  part  of  the  governnrient  is  constituted  on  the  monarch- 
ical principle.  The  modern  term  "monarchy/*  as  Sidgwick 
observes,  is  largely  used  to  denote  governments  in  which 
only  a  share  of  power  is  left  to  the  angle  individual  called 
the  monarch,' 

If  the  supreme  governing  authority  is  intrusted  to  ^ 
fl5al[  group  or  class  ^  the  population,  the  government  is 

^ud  to  be  artstocratic.  It  is  a  government  in  which  onfy 
a  minority  of  the  citizens  have  a  share,  the  rest  of  the 
population,  as  Montesquieu  remarks,  being  in  respect  to 
the  former  the  same  as  the  subjects  of  a  monarch  in 
regard  to  the  sovereign. *  If  the  great  mass  of  the  adult 
mate  citizens  share  in  the  government,  either  through 

nthe  choice  of  its  agents,  through   participation  in  the 
enactment  of  law  by  means  of  the  so-called  initiative  or 
referendum,  or  through  a  popular  assembly  of  all  the 
dtizenSi  we^have  a  demo<;:ratic  form  of  government  or  a. 
democracy.     Professor  Seeley  defined  democracy  more 

"Broadly  as  a  government  in  w_hich_every  one  has  a  share.* 
John  Austin  said  it  signified  any  government  in  which  IBP 
governing  body  is  a  comparatively  large  fraction  of  the 
entire  nation.  Sir  Henry  Maine  said  it  could  be  most  ac- 
curately described  as  "inverted  monarchy."  * 

the  eiecytive  tenure,  bul  the  tiyniber  of  persons  in  whom  the  governing  power  is 
vested.  Furthertnore,  as  will  be  shown  later,  there  hive  been  nutneroiis  e^imples 
of  elective  mona.rchie9  as  well  as  hereilitary  republics,  such  as  the  NcthefLands  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ccniurica. 

'"Elements  of  Politics/'  607,  Bematxik  {HfpuUk  und  Mamrckie}  cati' 
lends  that  Ibe  true  criterion  that  in  sl  monarchy,  whether  absolute  or  limited^ 
hereditary  or  elective^  the  head  fjf  the  state  has  a  subjective  right  to  his  office 
irrespective  of  the  method  of  his  selectiiin.  The  head  of  a  republic^  however^  hai 
no  such  right  to  his  office. 

• «  Esprit  des  I^is."  bk,  II,  ch.  3.   Cf ,  alio  Aristotle,  "  Politics,*'  IV,  7. 

*  "  Introduction  to  Political  Science,"  p*  314. 

*  *'  Popular  Government,"  p.  59,  Thomas  Jefferson  conceived  democracy  to  b* 
government  by  the  citij^ens  in  mass,  acting  directly  and  ^^er^naliy  according  to  rulei 
Ktabtished  by  the  cnajority  (Works,  voL  X,  p.  2$).  A  democracy,  said  Hatnilton^  is  a 
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The  classification  of  governments  as  monarchical,  aris-  Hon- 
tocratic,  and  democratic  is  identical  with  the  classification  ^^t^^l, 
of  states  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but  it  does  not  *n<JGov^ 
follow  that  the  form  of  government  in  any  given  state  is  Forma 
necessarily  identical  with  the  form  of  state,  though  usually 
they  are  similar  in  form  and  spirit,    A  democratic  state, 
for  example,  is  apt  to  have  a  government  in  which  demo- 
cmtic  or  popular  elements  predominate.    But  while  this 
IS  the  natural  and  usual  condition,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  democratic  state  should  have  a  government  organ- 
ized upon  an  aristocratic  basis.    Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  such  a  system  is  not  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal,  provided  the  aristocracy  is  one  of  real  merit 
rather  than  one  which  is  artificial  in  character.'    Strictly  _ 


speaking,  there  are  no  longer  any  pure  mf^naj-^hif^^l  ^^Y'_ 
ernments  in  Europe.  What  are  loosely  and  popularly 
called  such  are  In  fact  mixed  governments,  that  is,  gov- 
ernments composed  of  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  de- 
mocratic elements  combined.  The  truth  is,  as  Rousseau 
remarks,  all  governments  are  in  a  sense  mixed.'    There  is 

government  where  the  power  is  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  peopJe  and  is  exercised  (r)  by 
themselves,  (a)  by  their  representativesj  mediately  or  immediately,  "Federalistj" 
No.  9. 

*  Compare  Burgess,  *'  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.1,  p.  7a. 

**^Comrat  social,"  bk.  Ill,  ch,  7.  Ariaiollc,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Polybius  seem 
to  have  rccognissed  the  mijced  type  of  fonstiiutloTi,  Cicero  and  Polybius  treating 
Rome  as  an  exainpte  of  such  a  form.  Polybius  dwelt  upon  the  excellence  of  ihh  fomtp 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  best  of  all  for  men.  (See  Woolsey,  "Political  Science," 
*ol,  I,  pp*  470-473.)  Woolscy  (p.  474)  criticises  the  term  ** minted"  on  the  ground 
that  a  govern ra en t  cannot  be  partly  in  the  hands  of  one,  the  few  and  the  many.  He 
prefers  the  term  "limited*"  instead.  Tadtus  spoke  of  a  government  compounded 
out  of  democratic,  monarchical,  and  aristocratic  a  I  elements.  Pradier-Fodtfr^,  in  hh 
**Prinjcipcs  g^n^raujE  de  Droit  de  Politique,"  etc*  (ch,  9),  discussed  mixed  forms  at 
length  and  pointed  out  that  the  varieties  are  almost  infinite  in  number.  It  would  be 
tiec«asary,  he  said,  to  write  the  history  of  all  peoples  in  order  to  enumerate  all  the 
fonns  of  mixed  constitutions  that  have  been  in  force  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Bluntschh,  in  his  =*Allgeraeine  Staatslehre  "  (bk.  VT,  ch.  3),  devotes  a  chapter 
to  what  he  styles  the  **  mixed  state/'  But  strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  mixed  state,  the  term  **  mixed  "  being  descriptive  only  of  a  form  of  government. 
Compare  also  Treitscbke,  "Politik/'  voL  II,  p.  2:5,  who  de&ned  a  mixed  state  as  one 
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Elective 


no  modern  civilized  state  in  which  the  governing  power  is 
vested  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  In  the  typi- 
cal monarchies,  so  called,  of  Europe,  there  is  an  hereditary 
chief  of  state  and  a  legislative  body^  containing  usually 
both  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements.  Only  in  cer- 
tain absolute  states  of  Asia  and  Africa  do  we  find  anything 
approaching  pure  monarchical  govemmmL^  that  is,  one 
in  which  the  rulmg  power  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person. 

On  the  basis  of  the  source  or  tenure  of  the  executive, 
monarchies  jiiay  be  classihed  as  hereditary  or_  elective^  or 
they  may  be  a  combination  of  both.  All  of  the  monar- 
chies of  the  present  day  are  hereditary,  though  there  have 
been  many  exceptions  in  the  past.  The  early  Roman 
kings  were  elective,  as  were  the  kings  of  the  ancient  mon* 
"archy  qf  Pnlgnrt  "^Thp  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
as  is  well  known,  was  chosen  by  a  small  college  of  electors, 
though  usually  from  the  same  family.  Under  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  of  187S,  the  reigning  prince  of  Bulgaria  owed  his 
throne  to  election.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
installation  of  dynasties  in  newly  formed  states  usually 
takes  place  through  election,  though  the  crown  thereafter 
is  generally  transmitted  according  to  certain  rules  of  heredi- 
tary succession.'  It  may  also  be  stated  as  a  general  propo* 
sition  that  in  the  early  history  of  states  kings  were  generally 
chosen  or  in  some  way  accepted  in  the  first  instance^  though 

in  which  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy  are  '* moderated  or  limited  by  other 
political  factors,"  as  whert;  a  moriarchy  is  limited  by  an  arisltH-ratic  or  popuUr 
chamber,  Tf  applied  to  the  description  of  a  form  of  government,  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  this  statement.  On  the  subject  of  mixed  governments  sec  De  Parieu, 
"  Principes  de  la  Science  politique,"  ch.  5,  anr|  "  The  Federalist,*'  No.  q. 

*  Thus  the  pr^nt  wearer  of  the  crt^wn  of  Norway  was  eliTled  by  the  putrtU- 
mcDt  only  after  a  plebiscite  which  pronounced  in  bis  favor,  but  henceforth  the 
crown  will  be  transmitted  according  the  principle  of  hereditary  aucce^on 
In  1903  after  thf  assa^ination  of  Ihe  king  of  Servia,  bis  surceswr  was  chos  n 
by  the  oation.il  p  rli  mient,  Roscher  ('*Politik;"  p.  3  ^)  maintains  that  an  elective 
monarchy  is  no  true  mona^rcby^  but  on ty  a  special  Idnd  of  republic^  a  view  whicb 
has  much  to  comnimd  it. 
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the  hereditary  feature  was  so  strong  that  the  elective  prin- 
ciple was  gradually  pushed  into  the  background,'  Speak- 
ing of  the  election  of  the  early  English  kings,  Stubbs  ob- 
serves that  "the  king  was  in  theory  always  elected  and  the 
fact  of  election  was  stated  in  the  coronation  service  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  in  accordance  with  the  most  ancient 
precedent."  ^  *'  But,"  he  adds,  **  it  is  not  iess  true  that 
the  succession  was  by  constitutional  practice  restricted 
to  one  family^  and  that  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession 
was  never,  except  in  great  emergencies  and  in  most  trying 
times,  set  aside/'  In  a  sense^  of  course,  the  English  mon- 
archy is  still  elective,  since  Parliament  claims  and  exer- 
cises the  right  to  regulate  the  law  of  succession  at  its 
pleasure.' 

Again p  monarchy  may  be  either  of  the  absolute  type,  in 
which  case  the  monarch  !s  sovereign,  and  state  and  gov- 
ernment, legally  and  politically  speaking,  are  identical,  or 
it  may  be  constitutional  or  limited  in  form.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  monarch  is  bound  by  no  will  except  his  own; 
in  the  latter  case  he  is  bound  by  the  prescriptions  of  a 
constitution  which  he  has  sworn  to  support,  and  hence  the 
royal  office  is  nothing  but  an  organ  of  government.  No 
examples  of  the  former  type  of  monarchy,  as  has  been  said, 
are  found  to-day  outside  of  Asia  and  Africa.  All  of  the 
so-called  monarchies  of  continental  Europe  now  have 
written  constitutions,  framed  either  by  national  assem- 

*  compare  Wootsey,  "Political  Science,"  voJ.  I,  pp.  520-528. 
***Con5tJttitioiial  History  of  England,"  voL  I,       150.   Waiti  ("Deutsche 

Verfassungsgcschichte/'  vol.  I,  p.  points  out  that  most  of  the  early  German 
moimrchies  were  elective.  The  right  of  the  reigning  king  to  pecaminend  his  successor 
was  recogliiiped,  but  the  people  "confirmed,  acknowledged^  and  chose," 

*  WiUiatn  and  Mary,  for  eiample,  were  chosen  as  reigning  sovereigns  in  i68g  by  a 
Gomvcntion  Parliament ;  and  two  years  later  a  new  law  of  succession  was  passed,  fixing 
Ihe  crown  on  a  diSerent  branch  of  the  roya!  house  from  that  upon  which  it  would 
have  descended  according  to  the  existing  rujes  of  succession.  The  history  of  other 
ayuntrief  of  Europe  furnishes  examples  of  elective  monarchies.  Thus  Louis  Napo- 
(eoQ  became  empen^r  of  Ihe  French  in  1S52  through  the  forms  of  a  plebiscite;  and 
a  vacancy  in  the  Spanish  throne  was  filled  by  parliamentary  election  in 
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blies  representing  the  people,  or  granted  by  ruUng  sover* 
eigns  and  accepted  by  the  j>eopIe/  Monarchies  may  of 
course  be  still  further  subdivided,  but  little  or  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  extending  the  classification  beyond 
hereditary  and  elective^  absolute  and  limited  types.' 

Aristocracies,  like  monarchies,  may  likewise  be  of  sev- 
eral varieties.  There  may  be  aristocrarj^ti  w^aTth  and 
these  may  be  based  either  on  ownership  of  land  or  of^ 
property  in  general:  or  they  may  be  hereditary  and  hen^ 
"Based  upon  birth  or  family  connection:  or  thev  may 
official  in  character^  that  is,  composed  mainly  of  those 
who  hold  or  havelield  public  office;  or  they  may  be  mili- 
tary of  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  the  above  elements; 


all 

ice  Jl 

be  I 

^  1 


^  States  as  well  as  govemraenta  are  sometimes  classified  as  absolute  and  limited, 
but  obviously  no  sucK  classification  ran  be  defended.  Legally  all  states  In  the  stost 
in  which  the  term  "state*'  has  been  defined  b  this  work  afc  absolute  and  un- 
limited as  to  their  powers,  and  hence  U  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  an  absolute  stale 
and  an  error  to  speak  of  a  limited  state.  Such  terms  are  dcscripltve  of  gcnferntmnis 
only.  Legally  what  is  sometimes  called  a  limiied  or  part*sovcrcigtt  slate  is  in  fact 
nolhjng  but  a  dependency  of  s^jme  other  state» 

*  Bluntschli  ("Allgemeine  Staatslehre/'  bk.  VI,  ch.  7)  extendi  the  classification  of 
monarchies  much  farther  and  recogniiM^s  the  following  forrns:  despotisms,  cmh'zed 
monarchiesp  patrfarchal  kingships,  feudal  monartifaies,  Frankish  monarchies,  absO' 
htte  monarchies,  constitutional  monarchies,  limited  monarchies,  military  and  judicial 
principal itieSf  etc.  Sec  also  his  essay  entitled  "  Staatsformen/*  in  his  Vsfcho- 
Fogische  Sludien  iiber  Staat  und  Kirche.*'  Such  a  classi^cation  rests  upon  do 
smgle  logical  consistent  principle  and  has  do  interest  for  us.  Woolsey  classified 
monarchies  as  city  states,  absolute  monarchies,  theocratic  monarchies,  Umiled, 
elective,  mixedj  and  constitutional  monarchies.  Political  Science,"  vol*  I|  pp. 
48s  ff.  The  classificatbn  given  in  the  tcJit  abo^e  is  that  adopted  by  Jellinek^ 
though  he  goes  farther  and  subdivides  the  limited  type  into  parUamentaiy  aiid  con- 
stitutional forms  ("Recht  des  mod.  Staates,"  pp.  670H593).  For  further  discu^*^ 
Bion  of  monarchical  governments,  sec  Ouguit,  "Droit  constitutbnnel/*  lec  5S; 
Bluntscbli,  **Politik,'*  pp,  395-304;  Jellinek,  0p,  ciL,  pp,  653-69*;  Rotchcr^ 
•Tolitik,"  bks.  1  and  lit;  Bruno  Schmidt,  "Allgemeine  Siaatslchrc,"  voL  J, 
pp.  264?.;  Pradier-Fod^T^,  "Principcs  g6i^ux  de  Droit  de  Politique,"  etc, 
pp.  343-344;  Bernatdk,  "Republik  und  Monarchic/' 

■  Rousseau  classified  amtocra^^ies  as  natural,  hereditary,  and  eJcclive  (**  Gontrml 
•ocial/'  bk.  Ill,  ch.  5).  Roscher  ("Politik,"  sec.  iS)  classified  them  as  noble  or 
landed  (Ritteraristitiratie),  priestly,  and  plutocracies  and  olipurhies.  The  andent 
writers,  among  them  Arisiotle,  considered  an  oligarchy  lo  be  a  govertunerit  by  m 
wealthy  miQorit>*  in  their  own  Interest ;  that  is,  it  was  a  perversion  of  aristocncy. 
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Democracies  are  of  two  kinds:  pure  or  direct,  and  rep-  Kiodt^ 


irect, 

emocracy  is  one  m 


resentative  or  indirect,'    A  pure 

"which  the  will  Ol  th^ ^taf^  k  fnrmn[::ttpH  and  j>jpri^Q«>f1 

directly  and  immediately  through  the  people  %^tir\^  jn 
^eir  primary  capacity.  A  representative  democracy  is 
SrS  III  WlUl'U  tht!  ^lUlU  will  is  ascertained  and  expressed 
through  the  agency  of  a  small  and  select  number  who  act 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people  A  pure  H^rr^'^ry 
is  practicable  only  in  small  states  where  the  voting  popu- 
ladon  may  be  assembled  for  purposes  of  legislation,  and 
where  the  collective  needs  of  the  people  are  few  and 
simple.  In  large  and  complex  societies,  where  the  legisla* 
dve  wants  of  the  people  are  numerous,  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation  make  government  by  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  a  physical  impossibility* 

In  the  city  states  of  antiquity  pure  democracies  were  not  Pgf*p«- 
impossible,  and  they  were  not  uncommon;  but  in  the  states 
of  tlie  modem  world  and  under  modern  conditions  they  are 
impossible.  The  only  surviving  examples  to-day  are 
found  in  four  of  the  petty  and  largely  primitive  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  What  is  in  substance  a  representative  de- 
mocracy is  sometimes  called  a  republic  or  a  republican 
government. 

Although  restricted  by  modem  usage  to  a  government  R«piiwici 
Gooducted  through  agents  popularly  chosen,  yet  the  temi 
"republic/'  as  Hamilton  and  Madison  pointed  out  in 
"The  Federalist,"  has  often  been  employed  to  describe 
goveniments  which  popular  usage  to-day  would  designate 


SecTrj  retaitk^  that  an  oVig^hy  a  a  deruigcd  md  diseased  aristocracy 
f  tatrodiictbn  to  PoUticftl  Science/' led.  Vf).  The  ancients  distinguished  carefully 
I  aiirtocncy  And  oligarchy,  always  itgaiding  the  bttcr  as  a  perverted  form  of 
Fnpular  mage  to-da]^,  however,  daregardi  the  diftioctipi),  both  having 
t  iMid  i%iij6eatiotL  Some  writ  era  distinguiah  brtwwri  aristocracy  and  oligarchy  u 
loUon*:  an  artftocracy  is  a  government  by  a  dma,  while  an  oli^rtrhy  a  a  ^vera- 
mm  by  a  tmall  ntiniber  of  peraons  who  do  not  o^camnlf  eoitttjtute  a  cla«  or 
CL  Pridier-Fodlr^,  "  Prlncipes  g^amux,"  etc.,  p.  u 
'  On  llie  nature  mad  kinda  of  democracy  see  Eoacher,  *'PoUiilt,"  pp. 
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m  mfsmwdik^  or  aristocratic.*  Thus  Sparta.  Atheaa^j 
iCofnCf  Carthage*  the  United  Xeihertaods,  Veoic 
Polaiid  have  all  htm  described  by  political  wrii 
ftrffuhiim,  thcnii^h  none  of  them  posecsaed  that  full 
Mrri'  ciwadcr  which  we  to-day  ccmsader  to 
dihi  Niiig  mark  of  a  republic.  Rome,  for  example, 
wa«  orf^anized  on  a  mititary  ba&iSt  Venice  was  aa  oii- 
garchy  of  hereditary  nobleSt  Poland  was  a  mixture  of  aris- 
IfKracy  and  mfinarchy*  France  under  the  cofisdtudon  of 
the  y(?ar  XII  (1  it  I*  ftcc.  I)  wan  styled  a  republic,  though 
the  chief  of  ittate  bore  the  title  and  rank  of  emperor*  and 
the  crown  was  hmfditary  in  the  Napoleonic  family. 

The  eon  ft  li  tut  ion  of  the  United  States  imposes  upon 
the  natuinal  government  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  to  the 
comfKini*iit  ftUtes  a  n^publican  form  of  government,  but 
it  due*  not  attempt  to  define  the  essential  characteristics 
of  Mur li  a  government,  simply  assuming  that  they  are 
too  well  underMtfxxl  to  admit  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Mfltlinon  in  "The  Federalist"  said  it  was  a  government 
wliich  there  was  *'a  scheme  of  representation^'' '  It 
wan,  he  said,  "8  goveniment  which  derives  all  its  power% 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  great  body  of  the  people 
ant]  in  ailniinititered  by  persona  holding  their  offices  during 


•  '*  Th»  KedpniHtt,"  No.  39.   Sir  Hemy  Maine  wmarka  that  the  term  "  republic 
WMuiuc  iiiH  to  liicnlfy  in  11  va^ue  way  aRowrnment  of  any  sort  which  bad  no  hered* 
llMiy  Liiiift  l>ut  wUL  h  lm»  tonic  to  luivc  llw  ;irklol  meaning  of  a  government  rcatln 
on  a  widely  ntcnilrU  iutTragf.   **  Populur  Govpmm*?nt/'  p,  tgS,  BluntstJilio 
in       'M*<^tliik  "  tT,)  Itmt  a  rt^publir  may  be  undetstood  in  a  wide 

a  nartuw  In  the  wider  ncn*c  wp  (l(i'«ignatc  a*  repubtics  all  states  in  which 

iilttaiif  (  i*imiH>n  f^o^i  {m  pmhtka)  (irevaUs,  that  is,  atl  slatn  with  public  law  (/mj 
pHhiiiitm).  li\  thb  kiim  the  natural  law  wrtten  of  the  seventeenth  and  elghieenLh 
i'eiUtti'tir*  i|MAt*  uf  all  fre«  ttatea  aa  r^puhlii^.  In  this  sense,  also,  says  Bltmtschlla 
A  tii'V«>ritiiii>(it  k  rr|)iiK)k'an  wherv  no  one  holds  public  power  aa  a  property 
wlu»»T  all  \x*vtrT  i«  rn*i\  i»ed  for  the  ixirnmon  iiood,  where  the  inhaytants  are  luV 

4iid  rrr,'  k  UUf^h*  tit  the  Min**  time,  etc.    In  a  narrciwer iense a  rvpublie  b 
III  *  M  1 V.    I B  thin  irtise  it  ha*  rrlerpiwp  to  ^  f^verfimenc 

Ihu'  iKMM,  anil  h  vhfmt  va  ar^tocjacy  or  a  dcfnoemcf^ 
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pleasure,  for  a  limited  period  or  during  good  behavior.'*  * 
The  two  great  points  of  difference/'  said  Madison,  "be- 
tween a  republic  and  a  democracy  are:  first,  the  govern- 
ing power  in  a  republic  is  delegated  to  a  small  number  of 
citizens  elected  by  the  rest;  and,  second,  a  republic  is 
capable  of  embracing  a  larger  population  and  of  extend- 
ing over  a  wider  area  of  territory  than  is  a  democracy. 
Jn  a  demcYPH"  P^plf  m*"^t  and  exercise  the  govern- 
ment in  person;  jn  a  republic  they  assemble  and  administer 
it  by  their  representative  agents/'  *  Madison  rightly  re- 
garded hereditary  tenures  as  mconsistent  with  modern 
notions  of  republican  government,  although  he  considered 
good  behavior  tenure  for  the  judiciary  at  least  admissible. 
It  is  also  essential  to  the  republican  idea  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation  shall  be  based  upon  a  reasonably 
wide  suffrage.  A  suffrage  so  restricted,  for  example,  as 
that  which  existed  in  France  under  the  restored  monarchy 
(1814-1830),  when  the  number  of  voters  did  not  exceed 
300,000  out  of  a  total  population  of  10,000,000,  would 
hardly  be  considered  consistent  with  republican  govern- 
ment. 

Republics  have  been  classified  as  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic;' as  monocratic  and  plutocratic;*  unlimited,  mixed, 
and  limited ;  ^  as  corporate,  oligarchic,  aristocratic,  and  dem-* 

*  Ibid^  No.  39,  A  republic,  says  Jcllinek,  h  the  negation  of  monarchy.  It 
a  gDvemmcnt,  not  by  a  sfngle  physical  person^  but  by  a  collegia!  organ tzation 
more  or  less  numerous.  The  German  Empire  he  describes  as  a  republic  rather 
thaa  Jl  monarchy  because  the  highest  Staaisge^mlt  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person  ("  Rechides  mod,  Staates/'  p.  695).  Duguit,  as  we  haveiscen,  made  the  tenure 
of  the  chM  of  state  the  test  of  distbctioii  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic ;  m  the 
fon-mer  the  tenure  h  hereditary,  in  the  latter  elective  ("Droit  constitutionnel," 
p,  575).  Bematzik,  as  we  h  -ve  said,  makes  th  *  distinction  turn  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  bead  of  the  state  has  a  subjective  right  to  his  office. 

*  *'  The  Federalist/'  No.  14.  It  is  clear  that  Madi^n  here  had  in  mind  a  pure 
rather  than  a  representative  democracy. 

*  Lewis,  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Po  tit  teal  TcrmSp^p.  69;  Montesquieu,  bk.  11^  cha,  t 
and  * ;  aiso  bk.  ITT,  ch.  3, 

*  Garei«,"Aligemcine  Staatalehre."  in  Marquardsen'a  -'Handbuch,"  vol  I,  p. 

*  MArteos,  "Pr^te  du  Droit  des  Geos,"  voL  I,  sec  3 ^ 
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ocratic;'  as  federal  and  confederate;  as  centralized  and 
unitary;  as  hereditary  and  elective,'  etc. 

The  classification  of  governments  as  monarchies^  aris- 
tocracies, and  democracies  has  lost  its  former  importance 
and  now  possesses  little  interest  for  the  political  scientist. 
To  speak  of  a  government  as  monarchical  or  aristocratic 
conveys  little  or  no  idea  of  its  structural  organization  or 
processes  of  action.  Many  so-called  monarchies  are  such 
only  in  name,  and  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  in 
principle  between  aristocracies  and  democracies,  the  only 
distinction  being  one  of  degree.  Such  a  classification  puts 
governments  as  widely  different  as  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey  in  the  same  class»  others  as 
difFerent  as  those  of  France  and  the  United  States  in  an- 
other and  the  same  class.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
find  other  principles  of  classification  in  order  to  be  able 
to  classify  governmental  forms  in  any  satisfactory  or  con- 
sistent manner. 


,    OTHER  classifications;    cabinet  AND  PRESIDENTIAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Other  Montesquieu  classified  governments  as  republics,  monar- 

Sm****^'  despotisms.     He  defined  a  republican  govern- 

ment as  one  in  which  the  whole  body  or  a  part  of  the  people 
exercises  supreme  power;  a  monarchy  as  one  in  which  a 
single  person  governs  by  fixed  and  established  laws;  a 
despotism  as  one  in  which  a  single  person  directs  every- 
thing by  his  own  will  and  caprice*'  The  principle  under- 
lying this  classification  is  partly  numbers  and  partly  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  government.  Woolsey  clas- 
sified governments  as  monarchies,  aristocracies,  democra- 
deSf  and  "compound  states/'  *    Other  writers  recognize 

"  Jelllnek,  "Rechi  des  mod.  Staates^"  p.  696, 
*  M&rtexis,  ffp,  at.,  str,  a 6. 

Esprit  des  Lois/'  bk.  11,  chs.  i  &ad  3;  atso  bk,  in«ck 
» "Political  Sdeoce/*  vdL  1,  pp.  485  C 


only  two  forms,  namely,  monarchies  and  republics,  the  lat- 
ter comprehending  both  aristocracies  and  democracies.* 

The  fault  with  most  classifications  of  governments  is,  as 
was  said  of  the  classifications  of  states,  that  they  do  not 
rest  upon  any  consistent  scientific  principle  which  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  differentiation  of  governments  with 
respect  to  tbeir  fundamental  characteristics*  No  single 
classification  can  be  of  much  value;  there  must  be  as  many 
classifications  as  there  are  points  of  view  from  which  the 
government  may  be  considered, 

A  well-known  authority  on  political  science  adopts  the 
following  canons  of  distinction  in  classifying  governmental 
forms :  first,  the  identity  or  noa-identitv  of  the  state  with 
its  goverrunentj  second,  the  nature  of  the  official  tenure, 
including  the  method  of  constituting  the  official  relation ; 
^ird,  the  relation  of  the  legislature  to  the  executive;  and 
fourth,  the  concentration  or  drstributlon  of  trovernrnf^^ 


Suggrated 
of  CUssi- 


pon  the  basis  of  the  identity  or  non- identity  of  the 
state  with  the  governmenti  they  may  be  classified  as  pri- 
mary or  representative.  The  pure  democracy,  where  the 
citizens  assemble  in  mass  meeting  and  enact  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  frame  administrative  regulations,  is,  of  course, 
the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  have  called  primary 
government.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  has 
delegated  to  an  organ  or  organs  the  power  to  act  for  it 
in  matters  of  government,  as  is  now  the  almost  univer- 
sal practice,  we  have  representative  government  in  some 
form,  though  not  necessarily  popular  government.' 

*  For  CKample,  Georg  Mejer,  Scfaxilw,  and  Zacharla.  Alejunder  Hamilton  classi- 
fied governments  as  dciQOCratiCj  aristocmtlc,  jQO&arcbkal,  and  mixed.  "The  Fed- 
eralist/' No.  9u 

•  Burjgos,   Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law/'  vol.  IT,  bk.  Ill,  cb,  i. 
•"We  mean  by  representative  government,**  said  Lord  Brougham  ("British 

Catmkmkitif**  WorkSf  vol.  XI,  p.  89),  "one  In  which  the  body  of  the  people,  either  la 
whole  or  in  a  ^ntiderable  proportion  of  tbe  wbo]e,  elect  their  deputies  to  a  chamber 
ti  iheir  tfwu,**    *'A  goveroineat  is  representative,"  saii  George  Cornwall  Lewji, 
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B«nditiff  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nature  and  source 
E?ectiT«  official  tenure,  governments  may  be  classified  as 

Gavm-  hereditary  and  elective.  Hereditary  government  is  that 
form  in  which  the  source  of  office  is  inheritance  accord- 
ing to  some  rule  or  principle  governing  the  transmission 
of  political  honors  and  titles.  Elective  government  is  that 
form  in  which  the  choice  of  those  who  exercise  public  power 
devolves  upon  the  citizens  or  rather  that  portion  of  them 
who  constitute  the  electoral  body.  The  method  of  elec* 
tion  may  be  direct,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  election  in 
the  first  degree;  or  it  may  be  indirect,  or  in  the  second 
degree.  In  either  case  it  may  be  by  an  electorate  consti- 
tuted on  the  basis  of  a  restricted  suffrage  or  by  one  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  popularly  designated  as  universal  suffrage, 
With  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the  leg- 
islature, governments  may  be  classified  as  cabinet  (the 
terms  "ministerial/'  ** parliamentary,"  and  "responsible" 
are  sometimes  preferred);  and  what,  for  lack  of  a  more 
suitable  term,  has  been  call^  pr^idential  or  congressional 
government. 

e«btn«t  Cabinet  government  is  that  system  in  which  the  real 
executive  —  the  cabinet  or  ministry  —  is  immediately  and 
legally  responsible  to  the  legislature  or  one  branch  of  it 
(usually  the  more  popular  chamber)  for  its  legislative  and 
administrative  acts,  and  mediately  or  politically  respon- 
sible to  the  electorate;  while  the  titular  or  nominal 
executive  —  the  chief  of  state  —  occupies  a  petition  of 
irresponsibility,'     The  members  of   the  ministry  are 

*wbeti  ft  cettaln  parttoo  of  the  cotnintmitf,  genemlljr  coasistmg  either  of  aj]  the 
iual» — or  of  a  part  of  tbem,  determined  according  to  somt  quaIi6catioD  of  propen y  , 
lesideQce,  or  other  accident  —  have  the  right  of  voting  at  certaiii  btervals  of  time  for 
the  election  of  partkular  members  of  the  sovcrtign  tegklative  body."  "  U«  ud 
Abufc  of  Pblitical  Terms*"  p,  107, 

^  Recently  the  ideft  has  begun  to  take  root  m  Englazid  that  the  cabinet  fa  im- 
WmMatdy  tttptxisih\e  to  the  etector^te  and  only  secondai%  icspqoaOiIe  to  the  H< 
of  CarotPOtia,    Only  on  this  pdncipte  cm  we  eiplain  the  resifnatioo  of  the  Balf^^ 
Ckbinet  in  1905*  at  a  tiroe  wbm  it  stfll  retained  a  large  loajarity  io  the  Houae  of 
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usually  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  leaders 
of  the  party  in  the  majority^  but  whether  they  are  mem- 
bers or  noty  they  have  the  privilege  of  occupying  seats 
therein  and  of  participating  in  the  deliberations.*  In 
shorty  the  ministerial  office  is  not  incompatible  with  leg- 
islative mandate.  On  the  contrary,  the  cabinet  system 
presupposes  the  double  character  of  minister  and  member, 
and  thus  executive  and  legislative  functions  are  inextri- 
cably commingled.  TTiere  is/'  observes  Court enay  Ilbert, 
"  no  such  separation  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers  as  that  which  forms  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
American  Constitution  but  the  relation  is  one  of  inti- 
macy and  interdependence.'  The  nominal  or  titular  ex- 
ecu  tive,  according  to  a  legal  fiction,  is  incapable  of  doing 
rong*  in  a  political  sense,  and  is,  as  it  were,  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  ministers,  who  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  his  official  acts.  Collectively  they  constitute  the 
'* government " ;  they  prepare,  initiate,  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion by  the  legislature  of  all  the  more  important  legisla- 

CommoDS.  I  am  mdebted  to  Professor  W,  J.  Shepard  for  calling  my  attendoa  to 
this  tendency. 

^  The  English  make  a  distinction  between  the  misistiy  and  the  cabinet.  The 
mJriLsters  —  some  forty  or  more  in  number  —  are  the  chiefs  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, among  which  the  administration  of  the  country  )s  divided,  including  also  the 
parliatnentary  undersecretaries  who  are  not  heads  of  departments.  The  cabinet, 
en  the  contrary,  is  simply  **  those  members  of  the  King's  ministry  who  are  sum- 
moned (by  the  Prime  Minister)  to  attend  cabinet  meetings "  (Ilbert  in  Redllch'S| 
•*  Pariiamentary  Procedure,"  voh  I,  p.  ijj).  There  are  usually  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these.  In  a  lar^ sense  the  ministry  embraces  all  the  political  functionaries 
charged  with  the  direction  of  public  aifaira  who  hold  their  positions  only  during  the 
ejristcnce  of  the  cabinet.  From  all  these  a  committee  called  the  cabinet  is  chosen. 
Generally  there  ate  a  few  ministers  tn  charge  of  departments  that  have  no  real  exist- 
ence. They  are  usually  experienced  statesmen  who  have  been  introduced  into  the 
ministry  for  the  sake  of  their  advice.  For  different  grades  of  ministers  and  under- 
iecrelarie*»  see  Dupriez,  "Les  Ministres  dans  les  Pays  pnncipaujE  d' Europe  ct 
d'Am^iqye,"  vol.  I,  p.  36;  Todd,  "Parliamentary  Government  in  Great  Britain," 
voL  I»  p.  179;  an  J  Dtiguit,  "Droit  constitutionnel,"  pp.  lo^y-io^S,  On  the  office 
of  undersecretary  of  state,  see  Clavidrcs,  "  Les  sous-secretaires  d'etat"  (Paris^ 
and  Sivian*  iMd.  (Paris,  igoa). 

*  Redlick.  "  Parliamentary  Pjocedure,"  I,  XIL 
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tive  projects r  and  from  their  seats  in  the  legislature  they 
defend  their  policies  from  attack,  and  when  called  upon 
must  give  an  account  of  their  official  conduct.  They  are 
the  heads  of  the  great  administrative  departments  as  well 
as  the  political  chiefs  and  parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
country,  and  are  charged  with  administering  the  laws 
which  they  propose  and  have  enacted.  So  long  as  their 
policies  and  official  conduct  command  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  or  rather  of  that 
chamber  to  which  they  are  responsible,  they  continue  to 
hold  the  reins  of  office  and  govern  the  country.  But  as 
soon  as  the  legislature  manifests  in  no  uncertain  language 
its  want  of  confidence  in  the  ministry,  through  a  vote  of 
censure  or  by  a  refusal  to  pass  its  measures,  the  ministry 
either  resigns  office  in  a  body  or  it  dissolves  the  chamber  to 
which  it  owes  responsibility,  orders  a  new  parliamentary 
election,  and  appeals  to  the  electorate  to  sustain  it  by  re- 
turning a  new  parliament  which  is  in  sympathy  with  its 
policies  and  acts.  If  the  results  of  the  election  are 
favorable  to  the  ministry,  it  continues  in  office;  if  adverse, 
it  resigns  as  soon  as  the  results  are  fully  known  or  when 
the  new  parliament  has  assembled  and  by  positive  vote 
has  made  known  its  want  of  sympathy.  In  a  typical 
cabinet  system  like  that  of  Great  Britain  the  min- 
istry is  taken  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  the  party  having  a 
majority  in  the  popular  chamber,  and  thus  possesses  the 
character  of  homogeneity.  In  legal  theory  the  ministers 
are  chosen  by  the  nominal  or  titular  executive,  though 
where  the  system  of  responsibility  to  the  legislature  is 
fully  developed  they  are  in  reality  chosen  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  designation  by  the  chief  of  state  is  little  more  than 
a  ceremonial  function  of  investing  them  with  the  symbols 
of  office.*    The  number  of  ministers  is  rarely  fixed  either 

^  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what  h  said  above  in  regard  to  the  position  of  ihe 
erowTj  under  the  cabinet  system  of  government  that  it  necessarily  play^  &ii  Uuij^ 
niScant  part.   A  respected  sovereign  largely  controls  hts  minister*  by  his  influoioe. 


by  law  or  by  custom,  and  hence  the  size  of  the  ministry  is 
uncertain  and  variable,  the  exact  number  in  any  case 
being  usually  determined  by  the  premier  or  by  executive 
decree.  In  Great  Britain  the  number  {i,e,  of  the  cabinet) 
in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty;  in 
France,  it  is  now  twelve;  in  Italy,  eleven;  in  Belgium ,  ten. 

The  cabinet  system  originated  in  England  and  was 
the  product  of  history  rather  than  of  invention.  From 
England  it  spread  little  by  little  to  Holland,  France*  Bel- 
gium, Roumania,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the 
British  Colonies,  until  it  has  become,  says  Esmein,  **the 
principal  system  of  government  in  the  world.'*  '  It  has 
made  little  headway  in  Germany,  however,  and  none  at 
all  in  Switzerland  or  North  America,  and  but  little  in 
Latin  America.  The  cabinet  system  has  received  its 
fullest  development  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  its  work- 
ings have  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Among  the  cabinet  systems  of  the  continent,  that 
of  Belgium  most  nearly  resembles  the  British  system^ 
though  the  crown  plays  a  more  important  rdle  in  that 
country  than  in  England.  The  responsibility  of  ministers 
to  the  king  is  more  real  than  in  England*  and  he  may  direct 
and  dismiss  them  with  more  freedom  than  the  British 
sovereign  may.'   As  there  are  generally  recognized  par- 
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J£  their  dedsioQs  seem  impolitic  or  dangerous^  he  h  often  able  to  persuade  them  to 
disngv  thdr  policy.  His  power  to  dismiss  them  and  appeal  to  the  people  givea 
him  a  ititing  defense  against  their  miaconduct  as  weli  as  that  of  the  legislature. 
Sudi  a  power  b  e^nlia}  to  successful  parltamealary  government.  Without  it  a 
legislature  with  which  the  people  are  no  bnger  in  sympathy  might  not  only  anni- 
liilate  the  executive,  but  impose  upon  them  a  government  repugnant  to  their  sense  of 
tight  and  justice.  On  the  influence  of  the  crown  under  the  cabinet  system  in 
England,  see  Bagehot,  "The  English  Constitution,"  chs.  i  and  5;  and  Todd, 
"Parliamentary  Government,"  ch.  4, 

'  ''Droit  const] tutionnel,"  p.  in.  For  dtsrcussions  of  the  merits  and  dcmerita  of 
cabbet  government,  sc«  Esmein^  op.  ctL^  ch*  5*  eapecially  pp.  16S-17S;  Sidgwicki 
"Elements  of  Politics,*'  p,  44J  ff  j  Diiguit,  "Droit  constitution nel,'*  lec.  61  j 
Lftvekyc,  "Lc  Gouvemement  dans  la  D^mocratie,"  vol.  II,  bk,  10,  chs,  1-3, 

'  Dupriez,  "Les  Mini^tfes  dans  lea  Pays  principaux/'  voL  I,  21$, 
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liamentary  leaders,  the  king  rarely  has  any  real  choice, 
however,  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers/  In  Belgium,  as 
in  England,  ministers  without  portfolios  are  sometimes 
appointed  as  a  means  of  introducing  into  the  government 
eminent  persons  whose  support  and  experience  the  gov- 
ernment desires  to  avail  itself  of,  yet  who  would  hesitate 
to  assume  the  burden  of  a  cabinet  portfolio.  As  in  Eng- 
land, ministers  are  chosen  not  from  the  ranks  of  technical 
administrators,  except  in  the  case  of  the  minister  of  war, 
who  IS  always  a  soldier  and  usually  an  active  general, 
but  from  the  members  of  parliament  and  from  the 
chamber  of  deputies  rather  than  from  the  senators.  All 
ministers,  whether  members  or  not,  have  full  entrie  into 
either  chamber. 

Cabinet  government  was  introduced  in  France  by  the 
charter  of  1814;  it  became  fully  established  under  the 
July  monarchy,  was  practically  abandoned  in  1B48,  but 
was  reestablished  with  the  third  republic,  though  it  has 
never  attained  the  success  there  that  it  has  in  England. 
In  France  there  is  no  incompatibility  whatever  between 
ministerial  office  and  legislative  mandate,  and  neither  law 
nor  custom  requires  a  member  of  parliament  appointed 
to  the  cabinet  to  resign  his  seat  and  seek  a  reelection, 
as  is  the  rule  in  England*  Custom  now  requires  that  all 
cabinet  portfolios  shall  be  given  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment, though  until  recently  this  rule  did  not  apply  to 
the  ministers  of  war  and  marine.^  The  English  and 
Belgian  practice  of  appointing  ministers  without  port- 
folios has  not  been  followed  in  France  since  1868,  though 
undersecretaries  are  sometimes  appointed,  there  being  four 

'  Dupriez,  "Les  Mmbtrea  dans  lea  Pays  priacipam/*  vot  I,  p.  21  a. 

•Dupriez,  vol-  II,  p,  3j6,  The  present  premier,  however,  in  appointing  Gen- 
ml  Brun  to  the  ministiy  of  war  and  Admiral  de  la  Payrere  to  ihe  ministry  of 
marine » faas  returned  to  the  earlier  practice  of  selecting  professional  military  and 
naval  cominandefa  respectively  for  these  offices  rather  than  civilians  who  arc  mem- 
bers of  the  legi^tiire.  For  a  good  brief  review  of  the  French  system,  see  Dugult, 
**  Droit  constitutionnel,"  sec.  61;  also  sec*  144. 
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such  at  the  present  time.  Ministers  are  usually  regarded 
as  being  responsible  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  only, 
though  the  constitutional  law  of  February  25,  1875,  ex- 
pressly declares  that  they  shall  be  solidly  responsible  to 
the  chambers  for  the  general  policy  of  the  government  and 
individually  responsible  for  their  personal  acts/  In  legal 
theory  they  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  in  fact  circumstances  usually  determine  who  shall 
be  members,  so  that  the  president  has  little  freedom  of 
choice.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  many  groups  in  France 
the  task  of  constructing  a  cabinet  is  often  one  of  great 
difficulty •  Hardly  any  single  group  or  coalition  of  groups 
ever  possesses  a  majority  in  the  popular  chamber,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  there  is  no  recognized 
leader  to  whom  the  chief  of  state  may  turn  and  intrust 
the  task  of  constituting  the  cabinet.*  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  premier  is  sought  from  the  old  cabinet 
which  has  been  condemned."  Consequently  it  nearly 
always  happens  that  a  new  cabinet  in  France  contains 
several  members  of  the  old  one,  a  condition  that  almost 
never  happens  in  England,  especially  when  there  has  been 
a  change  of  parties.  The  principal  difficulty  encountered 
in  constructing  a  stable  cabinet  in  France  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  different  groups  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  so  as  to  satisfy  them**    This  requires 

^  Tbc  vkw  that  the  ministry  is  responsible  to  the  senate  as  well  as  to  the  trbam- 
ber  of  deputies  is  ably  maintained  by  Duguit  ('^  Droit  const., ^'  p.  1070),  but  is 
deniefj  by  Esmcin  ("  Droit  const,,**  4th  ed.,  p,  6S8).  As  a  matter  of  fact  French 
miAistnes  ha^  on  several  occasions  been  forced  to  resign  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Ihe  seoaie.  For  a  discussion  of  the  particular  insUnceSj  see  Duguit,  p.  1073; 
Lowell,  "  Government  of  England,"  vol.  pp,  22  ff. ;  and  Perrin,  "  De  !a  Re- 
sponsabilit^  penale  du  Chef  de  I'^tat/'  etc.,  p.  45. 

'Compare  Esmein,  " Droit  constitutionnei,"  pp.  Dupriez,  voU  n,  pp. 

337  ff- 

'  Dupriei  remarks  that  of  the  eighteen  ministri^  which  ruled  France  from  the 
cstiibUihment  of  ilic  Third  Republic  down  to  iSgj,  seven  were  presided  over  by  pre- 
micfs  who  were  members  of  preceding  cabinets.    Op,  p, 

•  See  Dupriez,  toL  I,  pp.  340-344. 
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ddtl  and  tact,  and  ev^en  when  the  task  is  well  done  sucli  a 
ministry  is  weak  and  unstable  because  it  is  heterogeneous 
instead  of  homogeneous.  Where  there  are  more  than 
two  polidca]  parties  in  a  state  ba\'ing  the  <mbtnet  sys- 
tem of  gov^eiTunent,  ooaUtion  cabinets,  with  their  tradi- 
tional weakness  and  instabilit>%  are  inevitable.  The>'  are 
weak  and  unstable  beoiuse  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a 
ministry  representing  such  widely  different  interests  to 
pursue  a  common  policy  for  any  gr^t  length  of  time. 
The  result  is  that  ministries  are  short-lived  in  France 
and  cabinet  government  has  not  produced  satisfactory 
results/ 

In  Italy  the  conditions  under  which  cabinet  govern- 
ment is  conducted  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  those 
prevailing  in  France.  As  in  France,  the  chambers  are 
always  divided  into  a  number  of  political  groups  or  fac- 
tions, unstable,  but  sharply  differentiated  and  wellnjis- 
ciplined.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  one 
man  to  rally  the  support  of  a  majority  to  any  measure 
concerning  which  there  is  any  considerable  opposition. 
Enormous  difficulties,  even  more  so  than  in  France^  are 
consequently  encountered  in  forming  a  cabinet.  Hardly 
any  leaders  are  designated  by  circumstances  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  public  opinion,  and  hence  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  ministerial  leaders  chosen  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  chamber  on  any  measure.  As 
in  France,  widely  different  groups  must  be  given  repre- 
sentation in  the  cabinet,  and  each  must  be  placated  when- 
ever it  shows  signs  of  disaffection.  Cabinets  formed 
after  long  and  laborious  negotiations^  says  Dupriez,  some- 
times go  to  pieces  over  the  first  question  which  provokes 

'  For  &  cojjtfmry  view,  liowewr,  see  an  article  by  J.  T.  Shotwell,  entitled  **The 
Fofitkal  Capacity  of  the  French,"  in  the  •'Political  Science  Quarterly/'  vol  XXIV, 
no*  I.  Since  1879  there  have  been  no  leas  than  thirty-six  ministries  in  France,  mod 
during  the  laat  two  decade*  tJaere  have  been  on  an  average  about  two  premien 
tYcty  year. 
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debate.*  The  Italian  parliamentary  system  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  both  those  of  England  and  of  France. 
In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  chamber  in  determin- 
ing the  selection  of  the  ministers  is  less  than  it  is  in  either 
England  or  France.  In  Italy  the  king  enjoys  a  much  larger 
freedom  and  discretion  in  choosing  his  ministers,  a  fact 
which  sometimes  leads  to  the  "disorganization  and  confu- 
sion of  the  parliamentary  assembly.'*  In  theory  the  cabi- 
net is  responsible  to  the  king  and  the  parliament  combined, 
but  the  parliament,  we  are  told,  has  "obsequiously  sur- 
rendered its  powers  of  control,  so  that  the  responsibility 
is  now  due  mainly  to  the  king."^  The  ministers  are 
generally  taken  from  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
premier  practically  always,*  The  ministers  of  war  and 
marine  are  usually  army  and  navy  officers  respectively, 
and  if  not  already  senators,  they  are  made  such  by 
royal  appointment  at  the  time  they  are  chosen  to  the 
cabinet.  Ministers  without  portfolios  are  sometimes  ap- 
pointed,  and  since  1888  each  minister  has  had  under  his 
control  an  undersecretary,  who  takes  no  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  cabinet,  but  may  represent  the  minister 
before  the  chamber  and  defend  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment/ 

In  Germany  there  exists  what  may  be  called  ministerial. 
but  not  parliamentary,  responsibte  government.  Both  in 
the  imperial  and  state  governments  ministers  are  appointed 
by  the  executive  without  reference  to  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  legislature  or  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 

'  *'L«  Ministfes/'  etc.,  vaL  I,  p,  2S7, 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Dupriez  fvoK  I,  p.  aS;)  —  a  view  which  leems  a  little 
ertremc.  The  king,  it  is  quite  true,  eterdaes  a  more  important  rAle  in  Uie  aelec- 
tioo  of  mimstcrs  Ihan  in  England,  but  there  are  limitations  on  his  choice^  and 
itTOi^  patty  Icadera,  like  Giolilti  and  Sonino^  have  been  practicaJly  forced  upon 
him.  In  actuat  practice^  moreover,  the  responsibiUty  of  the  mimsters  is  primarily 
to  the  te^atute  mther  than  to  the  king. 

*  Only  once  since  184B  has  tlie  premier  been  a  senator. 

*  DuprieZf  voL  I,  p»  uSs* 
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majority.  In  short,  the  executive  is  free  to  choose  whom 
he  will.  Technical  administrative  experts  who  have  had 
long  experience  in  the  service  and  have  risen  by  degrees 
to  be  heads  of  departments,  rather  than  parliamentary 
leaders  or  political  chiefs,  are  usually  preferred.  They 
are  not  generally  required  by  the  constitution  to  be  taken 
from  either  chamber,  though,  whether  members  or  not, 
they  are  given  entrie  thereto  with  the  right  of  debate, 
They  are  not  chosen  exclusively  from  one  or  the  other 
party,  though  certain  groups  are  usually  recognized  in  the 
construction  of  a  cabinet,  for  homogeneity  is  not  consid- 
ered a  necessity**  Legally  and  theoretically  they  owe  no 
responsibility  to  parliament,  but  are  responsible  for  their 
acts  only  to  the  king  or  the  prince  who  appointed  them*' 
Their  tenure,  legally  speaking,  is  dependent  upon  the  royal 
favor  and  not  upon  the  will  of  either  chamber.  The 
policies  of  state  are  determined  by  the  king  £uid  carried  out 
by  the  ministers^  who  are  theoretically  at  least  the  servants 
of  the  royal  will.*  Generally,  in  cabinet  governments, 
the  r61e  of  the  cabinet  is  not  determined  by  positive 
law,  but  by  usage  and  custom.  In  Prussia,  however,  this 
is  not  the  practice*  There  the  relations  between  king  and 
ministers,  between  the  ministers  themselves,  their  con- 
trol over  the  administration,  etc.,  are  all  fixed  by  royal 
ordinances.    There  is  no  such  officer  as  prime  minister 

*  Ditpriez,  vol.  I,  p.  363.     Sec  also  Pasaow,  *•  Die  Mmisterverantwortlichlcfiit 
in  den  dcutachea  Einzclstaaten." 

'  Nevertheless  recent  events  in  Germany  show  &  teodcnc>'  in  the  direction  of 
responsibility  to  the  legislature.  Chancellor  von  Btllow'a  virtual  admission  on  the 
occasion  of  Ihe  publication  of  the  Emperor's  interview  with  an  Englishman  in  iqoS, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  government  by  the  RgickfUig  would  make  his  resignation  a 
practical  necessity t  was  accepted  by  the  liberal  leaders  as  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  establishment  of  ministeria]  responsibility  to  the  popular  chamber, 
^d  when  the  chancellor  subsequently  resigned  on  the  defeat  of  his  faudgetsrj 
proposals,  the  principle  was  given  additional  sanction. 

'  The  Prussian  theory  and  practice  in  this  point  is  well  stated  by  Bisnmrck  m  a  || 
•peech  delivered  in  the  Mdcksiag  on  Jan.  ^4,  iSSs,  and  quoted  in  part  in  Dupriez^ 
vol.  I,  p.  363. 
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who  exercises  the  power  of  direction  over  his  subordinateSp 
though  there  is  a  minister-president  who  acts  as  a  mod- 
erator during  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  who  frequently 
presides  over  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet/ 

Cabinet   government   is   most   commonly   found   in  Putu- 
so-called  monarchical  states,  where  the  conditions  most  r^^^ 
favorable  to  its  success  are  more  generally  present  than  U«* 
elsewhere.    Nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  found  in  repub- 
lics»  particularly  those  like  France,  in  which  monarchical 
traditions  are  strong.    It  has  also  been  introduced  into 
some  of  the  Latin-American  republics,  notably  Chile^ 
Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and  Venezuela;  but  in  none  of  them 
has  the  system  received  anything  like  a  perfect  develop- 
ment or  attained  any  high  degree  of  success.^ 

Presidential  government  as  contradistinguished  from  Pretid«ii 
cabinet  or  parliamentary  government  is  that  form  in  which 


emmflnt 


'  For  a  comparison  of  the  offices  of  prime  rainister  in  England  and  minister- 
prcaideai  in  Pnmk,  see  Dupriez,  vol.  I,  pp.  369-370. 

'  Of  the  twenty -two  repubtics  listed  in  the  **  Statesman's  Yearbook  "  only  the  five 
mentioned  have  governments  in  which  the  ministers  are  rraponsible  to  the  legislature. 
Only  in  tbe  United  States,  Brazil,  and  Venezuela^  however,  are  the  mimaterLal 
office  and  legisJative  mandate  incompatible.  In  all  the  republics  except  these  thrce^ 
cabinet  members  have  entrie  into  the  legislature.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  m 
Venezuela  ministers  may  not  occupy  seats  in  the  legislature^,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  cabinet  system  Is  really  in  force  there,  since  the  enirit  of  the  ministers 
bto  the  chambers  b  considered  by  some  writers  as  an  essential  element  in  cabinet 
^vemmenC  Sidney  Low,  for  example,  in  his  "Governance  of  England,"  goes  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  "  the  root  of  the  whole  parliamentary  form  of  government 
ii  that  ministers  must  be  members  of  parliament/'  On  this  subject  of  cabinet 
government  in  republics,  see  the  recent  work,  of  Carette,  **Les  R^publiquc* 
paj-lementaires "  (1906).  On  the  subject  of  parliamentary  or  cabinet  govern- 
ment in  general,  see  Combothecra,  "  Essai  sur  le  R^ime  parlemcntaire  " ;  Es- 
mdn^  "Droit  constitutionnel,"  chs.  4  and  5,  also  an  article  by  the  same  author 
entitled  *'t>eU3C  formes  de  Gouvemement,"  inthe  '*  Revue  du  Droit  public  et  de  ta 
Sdence  politique,*'  February^  18^;  Blauvelt^ "  Development  of  Cabinet  Government 
in  England  **;  Jenks,  '*  Parliamentary  England  "  ;  Dupriez,  op,  cit.;  Lowell,  "  Essays 
in  American  Government, "  chapter  on  **  Cabinet  Responsibility  " ;  Bmdford, 
"  lessons  of  Popular  Government,"  vol.  11,  ch.  30;  Snow*  "Cabinet  Government," 
in  the  "Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Sodal  Science/'  July, 
if^3]  Todd,  "Parliamentary  Government  in  England,"  voi.  I,  chs*  a*s;  DuguH, 
'  Droit  constitution  nel,"  sees,  61  and  144, 
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the  executive  is  constitutionally  independent  of  the  legis* 
lature  as  regards  his  tenure  and  to  a  large  extent  also  as 
regards  his  policies  and  acts.  The  executive  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  responsible  to  the  legislature  or  one  chamber 
of  it  for  certain  grave  crimes  and  sometimes  even  for 
lesser  offenses,  and  may  be  impeached  and  upon  convic- 
tion be  removed  from  office;  but  he  is  politically  irre- 
sponsible to  the  legislature  and  cannot  be  removed  from 
office  except  upon  impeachment.  This  is  the  system 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  national 
and  local  governments,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  most  of  the 
Latin-American  republics^  and  in  a  modified  form  in  Ger- 
many. Where  the  presidential  system  prevails,  no  dis- 
tinction exists  between  what  we  have  denominated  the 
titular  or  nominal  executive  and  the  real  or  actual  execu- 
tive. There  are  ministers  upon  whom  the  chief  work  of 
the  administration  devolves,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  not 
members  of  the  legislature  and  rarely  have  entrie  to  either 
chamber;  they  do  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
the  executive;  they  are  appointed  by  the  executive  with- 
out regard  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  legislature 
or  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  control  of  either  chamber; 
they  are,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  controlled  and  di- 
rected by  the  executive  and  may  be  dismissed  by  him  at 
will.  They  arc,  in  shorty  the  ministers  of  the  executive, 
not  of  the  legislature,  administrative  chiefs  rather  than 
parliamentary  leaders.  They  neither  prepare,  introduce^ 
nor  advocate  before  the  chambers  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lative measures,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  do  so  through 
the  agency  of  members  of  the  legislature  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  their  policies.  Votes  of  censure  or  of 
want  of  confidence  by  the  legislature  do  not  affect  them, 
and  when  the  legislature  refuses  to  enact  the  measures 
which  they  suggest,  instead  of  resigning  they  continue  to 
govern  as  though  they  were  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  majority.    It  not  infrequently  happens,  of  course,  that 
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they  belong  to  a  different  political  party  from  that  which 
is  in  control  of  one  or  both  of  the  chambers  of  the  legisla- 
ture, in  which  case  the  presidential  system  would  break 
down  were  their  tenure  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the 
majority.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one  feature 
which  distinguishes  presidential  government  from  the  par- 
liamentary  or  cabinet  system  is  the  almost  complete  iso- 
lation of  the  executive  branch  from  the  legislature,  and  its 
independence  of  the  same  body  in  respect  to  its  tenure 
and  powers.' 


m,  UNITARYj  FEDERAL,  AND  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  concentration  Oaittrf 
or  distribution  of  power,  governments  may  be  classified  as 
unitary  and  federal  If  the  powers  of  government  are 
concentrated  in  one  supreme  organ  or  organs  that  are 
located  at  one  common  center,  and  from  which  all  local 
governing  authorities  derive  their  existence  and  powers^ 
the  government  is  both  unitary  and  centralized.  In  such 
a  system  there  is  a  single  common  source  of  authority,  and 
hence  but  one  supreme  will  is  exerted.  For  convenience 
of  administration  the  territory  of  the  state  may  be  sub- 
divided into  circumscriptions  or  districts,  in  each  of  which 
a  local  government  may  be  established  and  to  which  certain 
powers  of  a  local  character  may  be  delegated  by  the  cen- 
tral government;  but  so  long  as  the  local  organizations  are 
the  mere  creations  of  the  central  power  and  exist  at  its 
will  and  derive  their  powers  from  it  and  it  alone,  the  gov- 


*  For  wa  ajpimcnt  in  fsvor  of  allowiog  tlie  headft  of  departmentB  of  the 
United  States  govemtnent  seats  in  Congrsa  and  of  making  them  politically  rc- 
iponsible  to  Congress,  see  Bradford,  *' Lessons  of  Popular  Government,"  voL  11, 
ch,  30.  For  an  argument  against  such  a  propoaitiont  see  an  articie  by  Freemjan 
Snow  in  the  **  Annah  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  ScieQce/' 
]v\fp  iBgi,  The  subject  is  also  discussed  by  Lowell  in  his  "Essays  on  Govem- 
meai^"  chapter  on  "Cabinet  RespODSibility. "  See  also  Wilson,  "Congressional 
Government,''  ch,  5. 
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ernmental  system  is  unitary  in  character.  These  local 
organizations  are  nothing  more  than  parts  of  the  central 
government*  created  to  act  as  its  agents;  in  shorty  they 
have  no  independent  wills  of  their  own.  In  such  a  system 
there  is  no  local  self-government  existing  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  central  government,  but  only  such  as  the 
latter  may  choose  to  allow.  Examples  of  such  systems 
of  government  are  those  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal^  Italy,  and  most  of  the  other  states  of  Europe.  In 
none  of  them  do  we  find  a  constitutional  distribution  of 
powers  between  a  central  government  and  a  number  of 
local  governments,  each  with  a  constitution  and  political 
organization  of  its  own  creation.  There  are  local  gov- 
ernments, to  be  sure,  such,  for  example,  as  the  counties  in 
England,  the  departments  and  communes  in  France,  the 
provinces  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  etc.;  but  all  such  govern- 
ments are  nothing  but  the  creatures  and  agents  of  the 
central  authorities  and  enjoy  little  or  no  constitutional 
protection  against  central  interference  and  control. 
Pederfti  If,  ou  the  Contrary,  the  government  of  the  country  is 
distributed  by  the  constitution  between  a  central  organiza- 
tion and  a  number  of  local  organizations,  the  latter  of 
which  are  not  ordinarily  the  creatures  or  agents  of  the 
fonner,  but  owe  their  existence  to  the  general  constitu- 
tion in  the  sense  that  their  spheres  are  determined  by 
it,  the  government  is  said  to  be  federal  in  character. 
Federal  government  may  be  defined  as  a  system  of  central 
and  local  government  combined  under  a  common  sover- 
eignty, both  the  central  and  local  organizations  being 
supreme  within  definite  spheres,  marked  out  for  them  by 
the  general  constitution.  It  is  dual  government  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  unitary  government,  and  impUea 
local  self-government  as  opposed  to  centralized  govern- 
ment. It  represents  a  sort  of  compromise  between  uni- 
tary government  and  confederate  government.  Contrary 
to  the  principle  which  underlies  unitary  government,  the 


local  organizations  under  the  federal  system  are  not  the 
direct  creations  of  the  central  government;  but  in  most 
federal  systems  the  reverse  is  true,  that  is,  the  central 
government  has  been  created  by  the  local  organizations 
through  the  act  of  federation.  The  territorial  areas  of 
these  local  organizations  are  not  therefore  mere  adminis- 
trative districts,  but  autonomous  and,  in  a  certain  sense^ 
self-created  political  communities,  having  their  own  con- 
stitutions and  political  systems.  The  central  and  local 
governments  are  not,  however,  totally  separate  and  dis- 
connected f  rom  each  other  in  organization.  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  not,  as  is  often  loosely  said,  the  central 
government  alone»  but  it  is  a  system  composed  of  the 
central  and  local  governments  combined.  The  local  gov- 
ernments are  as  much  a  part  of  the  federal  system  as  the 
central  government  is,  though  neither  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  other.  In  most  federal  systems  the  com- 
ponent parts  participate  in  the  organization  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  In  the  German  Empire  and  the  United 
States,  for  example,  the  upper  chambers  of  the  national 
legislature  are  composed  of  members  chosen  by  a  branch  of 
the  state  government  rather  than  by  the  people.  Thus  a 
connecting  link  between  the  central  and  local  governments 
is  established,  which  serves  to  minimize  the  tendency  to 
mutual  jealousy  and  to  strengthen  good  feeling  between 
them 

The  principle  upon  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
distributed  between  the  central  and  local  organizations  in  a 
federal  system  is,  that  those  affairs  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  all  the  component  parts  of  the  federation  and 
which  require  uniformity  of  regulation  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  central  government,  while  all 
matters  not  of  common  concern  should  be  left  to  the  care 

*This  was  dwelt  upon  by  Hamilton  in  *'Thc  Federalist^"  No.  62.  See  al^o 
Haynea,  **Thc  Election  of  Senatois/'  pp.  ij-ij;  mad  Bdgmck,  "  ElemeaU  of  Poii- 
Ucs/*  p*  535- 
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of  the  local  governments,*  In  short,  there  should  be  one 
government  for  national  aifairs  and  a  number  of  local  gov- 
ernments for  local  affairs.  In  respect  to  the  former,  there* 
fore,  federal  government  resembles  unitary  government, 
while  in  respect  to  the  latter  it  is  more  like  confederate 
government.  Opinions  differ,  however,  as  to  what  affairs 
require  uniformity  of  regulation  and  what  should  be  left 
to  local  regulation,  and  hence  the  line  of  separation  between 
general  and  local  matters  is  in  practice  drawn  differently 
in  different  federal  systems.  In  most  states  having  the  fed* 
era]  form  of  government,  however,  such  affairs  as  foreign 
relations  and  international  intercourse,  war  and  peace, 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  coinage  of  money,  patents 
and  copyrights,  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government.  In  international  relations  the  local 
governments  are  non-entities  and  are  officially  unknown, 
though,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  they  have  shown  them- 
selves able  in  certain  instances  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  common  foreign 
policy  by  the  central  government.*  In  the  more  recently 
established  federal  systems  of  Europe  and  La  tin- America 
the  notion  of  what  require  uniformity  of  regulation  and 
what  will  permit  of  variety  of  control  is  somewhat  differ* 
ent  from  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the  United  States, and* 
consequently,  the  principle  of  distribution  has  been  differ- 
ent. In  these  states  many  affairs  are  treated  as  being 
general  interest  and  hence  requiring  uniformity  of  r^ula* 

'Compare  Dicey,  "  law  of  the  Constitution,'*  p,  iji  j  ajid  Freem&n,  "Hklorr 
Federal  Goveramcntj"  pp.  3-4-  It  may  be  noled  in  this  connection  that  In  Ger* 
manj  the  division  of  powers  between  the  ImperiaJ  and  state  goverametits  h  not  the 
MLme  in  the  dom&ms  of  legislation  anr]  admbislratioa.  tn  legislative  m&cten  tlia 
competmce  of  the  Empire  much  wider  than  it  b  m  reg&rd  to  adminlstimtkj^ 
time  the  em:ution  of  the  imp«^rial  laws  deTolves  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
governments  of  the  todividuaJ  states,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chaptitf* 

'  In  Germany  afld  Switzerland,  on  the  contrary,  the  local  or^^anijcatioos  h&Te  « 
limited  power  of  tomiga  inteecounc,  «iid  locne  of  the  Germ«ii  sUt»  %iao  retAir 
the  tight  of  coina^ 
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tion,  which  in  the  United  States  are  left  to  local  regulation. 
Thus,  in  Canada  and  the  German  Empire  the  whole  body 
of  civil,  crixninal,  and  commercial  law  and  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure, as  well  as  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  is 
national,  not  local ;  that  is,  instead  of  separate  and  widely 
varying  legal  systems  in  these  domains,  there  is  a  single 
uniform  code  for  all  the  component  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  evils  that  have  arisen  in  the  United  States  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  variety  of  legislation,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  certain  businesses  and  occupations  that 
are  really  national  in  scope  rather  than  local,  have  recently 
aroused  discussion  in  many  quarters  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  powers  of  the  national  government  along  various  lines.' 

Two  methods  have  been  followed  in  distributing  the  pow-  Mo^odi 
ers  of  government  between  the  central  and  local  organiza-  ^tinsSS' 
tions,  where  the  federal  system  prevails.    In  most  such  Poworsof 
states  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  central  government  are  ment 
specifically  enumerated.    To  the  local  governments  are 
reserved  all  the  remaining  powers  except  such  as  may  be 
specifically  prohibited.    The  central  government  is  thus 
an  authority  of  delegated  powers,  while  the  local  govern- 
ments are  authorities  of  residuary  powers.    In  other  words, 
the  competence  of  the  central  government  is  positively 
determined  by  the  constitution,  while  that  of  the  local 
governments  is  negatively  determined.    The  presumption 
of  law  in  case  of  doubt,  therefore^  is  against  the  existence 
of  any  power  claimed  by  the  central  government  and  in 
favor  of  any  power  claimed  by  the  local  governments.  In 
the  federal  system  of  Canada,  however,  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent principle  of  distribution  prevails.    There  the  local 
governments  are  authorities  of  delegated  powers,  while  the 
centra]  government  is  one  of  both  delegated  and  reserved 
powers,*   Whatever  may  be  the  method  or  principle  of 

^  See  in  addreea  hy  Elihu  Root  entitled  "  The  States,  how  to  Preserve  them.** 
'  BHltah  North  America  Act,  sees.  91^2;  Munro,    GovernineDit  of  Canada^" 
and  33, 
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uals  who  inhabit  the  confederacy,  but  are  addressed  to 
le  confederated  states  themselves  and  reach  the  indi- 
iduals  for  whom  they  are  intended  only  mediately  and 
indirectly t  through  the  medium  of  the  state  organizations, 
confederacy  in  reality  has  no  citizens  or  subjects  who 
it  direct  and  immediate  allegiance.  Its  jurisdiction 
fenerally  includes  only  such  matters  as  relate  to  foreign 
relations,  defensive  war,  and  possibly  a  few  matters  of  an 
interstate  character.  Usually  it  possesses  no  power  over 
the  sources  of  its  own  revenue  supply,  but  is  dependent 
upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  confederated  states. 
Finally,  it  lacks  stability  and  permanence,  and  its  existence 
is  precarious,  since  it  belongs  to  the  component  members 
to  withdraw  from  the  confederation  at  will  or  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  its  acts  and  resolutions.  It  is  a  transitory  form 
of  political  organization  which  usually  develops  into  the 

rieral  system  or  dissolves  into  its  constituent  elements. 


W.   BUREAUCRATIC  VERSUS  FOPtTLAR  GOVERNMENT 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  organization  and  spirit  of 
the  administrative  service,  governments  may  be  classi- 
fied as  bureaucratic  and  popular.  A  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment is  one  which  is  composed  of  administrators  especially 
trained  for  the  public  service,  who  enter  the  employ  of 
the  government  only  after  a  regular  course  of  study  and 
examination,  and  who  serve  usually  during  good  behavior 
and  retire  on  pensions*  Under  such  a  system  the  govern- 
mental service  acquires  the  character  of  a  profession^  its  of- 
ficials are  subject  to  a  rigid  discipline,  and  they  tend  to 
acquire  an  esprii  de  corps  somewhat  similar  to  that  found 
among  the  soldiers  of  a  regular  army*  They  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  and  have  no 
other  occupation,*    They  therefore  tend  to  become  a  class 

*  Compare  Goodnow,  "Comparative  Administrative  Law,"  vol.  II,  p.  S;  aad 
Bigebot^  "The  English  CoastitutiQii "  (American  ed.)t  PP-  360-366.  Strict]^ 
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apart  from  the  rest  of  the  popiilatioci,  differaitj 
idcab  and  iaterests.  In  a  lai^e  measu  re  such  go\iemfiiesit 
sm^xmiMe  to  the  people  aad  is  little  affected  by  public^ 
c^nkm  —  it  is,  in  short*  it'ery  largely  a  govemmefit  of 
men  mtber  than  of  laws.  It  is  marked  by  an  excessive 
lonnalisn],  is  inclined  to  parade  and  pomp,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  ov'eremphasize  admiiitstrative  routine  rather  than 
aM>djtioii&  and  principles  —  in  short,  it  tends,  as 
mnarked,  to  think  more  of  forms  than  of  substance.  The 
most  extreme  example  of  a  bureaucracy  which  the  world 
has  seen  in  modem  times,  perhaps,  was  that  which  existed 
in  Prussia  from  1720  to  1808.  A  bureaucracy  of  a  less 
absolute  character  was  that  which  existed  in  France  under 
Napoleon  for  a  time  after  180S.  In  varying  degrees  of 
development  it  e3dsts  to-day  in  all  the  so-caUed  monarchi- 
cal states  of  Europe,  especially  in  Prussia  and  Russia^  and 
to  a  less  degree  in  England.  Commonly  thought  of  only 
in  connection  with  monarchical  states,  its  forms  and  meth- 
ods, and  to  some  extent  its  spirit,  are,  neverthel^s,  found 
in  the  governmental  systems  of  many  republican  stat^  a3 
welt/ 

The  chief  merit  of  bureaucratic  government  is  that 
it  represents  high  skill  and  ability.  Its  officials  are  spe- 
cially trained  for  the  public  service.  It  is  thus  more  effi- 
cient than  popular  government;  and  if  skilled,  efficient,  and 
economic  administration  were  the  only  or  the  main  end  of 
government,  little  fault  could  be  found  with  such  a  system* 
"It  accumulates  experience,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  ''ac- 
quires well-tried  and  well-considered  traditional  maxims 


■peeking,  thp  dlitinctlon  behreen  bureaucratic  and  popular  gdvemment  b  tijQt  so 
rooGh  one  of  form  as  of  ipirit,  but  I  have  treated  it  In  tbis  chapter  through  cofiaM^ 
mtbm  of  convenience  rather  than  of  logic, 

*  On  burejiutrailc  govemmtnt,  see  Br&ter  and  Bluntachli^  '^Deutschet  Staal» 
wOrtcrbuch/*  vol.  II,  pp.  203-297  (art.  "Bureaukratie") ;  Goodnoi,v%  op.  cil.^  vol, 
M,  pp,  S-o;  MiUj  "  R^prcsenlative  Government,"  pp.  log-ito;  Block,  ••Dtction- 
imlre  At  la  Polttlque,*'  vol  I,  pp.  971-975 ;  and  Bacbem,  Slaatsiejdkoa."  voL  t 
pp,  tof  o-so7a 
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and  makes  provision  for  appropriate  practical  knowledge 
in  those  who  have  the  actual  conduct  of  afifairs,"  * 

But  as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  efficiency  of  adminis-  its 
tration  is  not  the  sole  end  to  be  attained  in  any  govern- 
mental  system.  The  education  of  the  people  in  political 
matters,  the  stimulation  of  popular  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  the  cultivation  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  should  be  among  the  important  aims  of  every 
political  system,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
bureaucratic  system.  It  is  not  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  patriotism^  self-reliance,  or  loyalty.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  without  defects  inherent  in  its  own  nature.  "The 
disease/'  said  Mill,  "which  afflicts  bureaucratic  govern* 
ments  and  of  which  they  die  is  routine.  They  perish  by 
the  mutability  of  their  maxims  and  still  more  by  the 
universal  law  that  whatever  becomes  a  routine  loses  its 
vital  principle."  ^  Such  a  government,  he  said,  tends  to 
become  a  *'pedantocracy/'  It  is  the  only  government, 
some  one  has  remarked,  for  which  the  philosopher  can  find 
no  defense/—. 

Contradistinguished  from  bureaucratic  government  is  PopaiMt 
popular  government,  that  is,  government  by  persons 
drawn  at  regular  intervals  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
who  after  a  brief  service  return  to  the  private  walks 
of  life.  Generally  they  are  without  special  training;  not 
infrequently  they  serve  without  pecuniary  compensation i 
and  often  they  are  during  the  term  of  their  public  service 
engaged  in  other  occupations.  Under  such  a  system  most 
of  the  offices  are  open  to  all  without  preliminary  prepaira- 
tion  or  examination ;  few  or  no  professional  qualifications 
are  required,  and  the  official  class  never  develops  a  caste 
system  or  loses  touch  with  the  people.  The  officers  are 
more  or  less  influenced  by  public  opinion,  and  in  the  dis- 

*  *^  R*pFe«eDtatlTe  Gaverttmem"  (Utiiversat  Library  edition),  p.  109. 
'ilnd.,  p,  tio.    Sec  B.t»o  F,  Rohmerp  "  Deutschlands  alte  und  neue  Bure«i» 
|er«de";  dig  article  "Bureaukratie"  in  Brockbaua,,  '^Koavenadoiu-Lcxikoa." 
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charge  of  their  duties  are  more  often  subject  to  legislative 
than  administrative  control. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  functions  and 
sphere  of  activity,  governments  may  be  denominated  as 
individualistic  and  paternal?  A  government  of  the  former 
type  is  one  whose  activities  are  limited  mainly  to  the  simple 
police  functions  of  maintaining  the  peace,  order,  and  se- 
curity of  society  and  the  protection  of  private  rights.  A 
paternal  government  is  one  whose  functions  are  not  Hm- 
ited  merely  to  restraining  wrong-doing  and  the  protection 
of  private  rights,  but  which  goes  farther  and  endeavors  to 
promote  by  various  means  the  social  well-being  of  the 
people.  It  undertakes  to  perform  for  society  many 
services  which  might  be  performed  as  easily  through  pri- 
vate initiative^  on  the  ground  that  they  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  done  by  the  government  than  by 
private  individuals.  Such  a  government  may  own  and 
operate  various  industries,  conduct  businesses  like  insur- 
ance, provide  pensions  for  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm, 
and  in  various  ways  care  for  the  social  interests  of  the 
people* 


Govern- 
ments 

fonna* 
tioot 


V.   SUCCESSION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  FORMS 

No  state  has  retained  the  same  form  of  government 
throughout  its  whole  history.  Governments,  like  living 
beings,  are  constantly  changing  their  forms  so  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  of  a  new  environment, 
ThuSp  Athens  was  first  ruled  by  kings,  then  by  an  aristoc- 
racy, later  by  tyrants,  then  by  a  democracy,  and  finally 
again  by  kings.  So  Rome  went  through  a  circle  of  politi- 
cal transformations.  It  began  as  a  city  kingdom,  then  it 
became  a  republic,  and  finally  an  empire  ruled  by  C^sar. 
The  government  of  France  within  half  a  century  passed 

^  What  was  said  above  in  reg^nl  ta  the  dtstincticio  between  buneaucnitk  and  pop* 
ular  govern ment  afid  Ihc  reason  for  treating  the  subject  here  applies  cquaMy  to  the 
distmction  between  individualistic  and  paternal  ^vemment. 
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through  the  forms  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  republic, 
an  empire,  a  kingdom,  again  a  republic,  again  an  empire^ 
.    and  for  the  third  time  a  republic. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  undertook  to  reduce  the  succes- 
"sive  transformations  through  which  governments  pass  to 
a  regularly  ordered  sequence  or  rule  of  general  application. 
There  existed  in  early  times  a  popular  belief  that  there  was 
a  natural  order  of  political  development  through  which  all 
Instates  must  pass  in  the  course  of  their  history.  Plato,  for 
PPexample,  taught  that  the  natural  course  of  evolution  was 
from  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  best,  to  timocracy,  the  rule 
of  the  military,  then  to  oligarchy,  then  to  the  rule  of  the 
mob,  and  finally  to  tyranny.*  Aristotle,  while  differing 
from  Plato  as  to  the  order  of  development,  nevertheless 
believed  that  forms  of  government  followed  one  another 
according  to  a  regular  order  of  succession*  According  to 
his  rule  the  state  began  as  a  hereditary  monarchy,  which  in 
time  passed  into  an  aristocracy.  The  latter  in  the  course 
of  time  became  an  oligarchy,  the  oligarchy  became  a  tyranny, 
and  the  latter  ultimately  passed  into  a  democracy.  Ordi- 
narily after  an  unsatisfactory  experience  with  democracy  a 
monarchy  would  be  reestablished,  and  the  cycle  thus  begun 
again  would  be  passed  through  as  before.'  Poly bi us  taught 
that  in  the  beginning  the  strongest  person  physically  in  the 
state  ruled,  that  is,  the  state  began  originally  as  a  mon- 
archy* Then  followed  a  period  when  justice  rather  than 
physical  power  became  the  basis  of  the  right  to  rule,  dur- 
ing which  time  a  form  of  government  called  by  Polybius 
■^'royalty"  {Basileia)  prevailed.  This  form  in  time  de- 
^generated  into  tyranny,  only  to  be  overthrown  c\'entually, 
and  an  aristocracy  set  up  in  its  place.  This  in  the  course 
of  time  was  succeeded  by  oligarchy,  which  in  turn  was  over^ 
thrown  by  the  people  and  a  democracy  was  established.* 
achiavelli  laid  down  almost  the  same  rule  regarding  the 

*  "  The  Republic,"  bk.  VIII.  »  See  his  "  Politics,"  bk.  VL 

*  Livius,  vol.  I,  a. 
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order  of  natural  succession  in  respect  to  the  political  forms 
of  ancient  states* 

The  noted  German  scholar  Schleiermacher  asserted  that 
political  transformations  are  determined  largely  by  the 
spread  of  political  self -consciousness.  At  first,  he  said, 
political  consciousness  was  not  highly  developed  in  any 
minds,  though  diffused  equally  among  the  masses.  The 
democratic  form  of  government  naturally  corresponded 
to  this  condition  and  was  therefore  the  first  state  form. 
In  the  course  of  time  a  higher  state  consciousness  devel- 
oped and  concentrated  itself  in  a  few  minds.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  aristocracy.  Finally  the  state 
consciousness  concentrated  itself  in  a  single  individual, 
and  monarchy,  the  highest  form  of  state,  succeeded.* 
There  is  a  residuum  of  truth  in  the  principle  of  Schleierma- 
cher's  law,  but  the  weight  of  opinion  is  against  the  order  in 
which  he  conceived  political  consciousness  to  have  spread. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  existed  at  first  in 
but  one  or  at  best  only  a  very  few  minds,  and  that  it  grew 
and  spread  slowly  and  became  diffused  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  population  rather  late  in  the  life  of  the  state. 
It  seems  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession was  the  reverse  of  that  which  Schleiermacher  laid 
down;  that  is,  the  state  began  with  a  monarchical  form  of 
organization,  which  in  time  became  aristocratic,  and 
finally,  when  political  consciousness  became  general,  the 
organization  of  the  state  became  democratic.  History, 
indeed,  shows  that  this  has  generally  been  the  order  of 
development.* 

*  See  bis  •*  Ubcr  die  vcrschiedenen  Staatsforraen."  For  a  critldsm  of  Schlderou- 
cber*ft  doctrine  see  Bluntschli,  "Politik/*  pp^  309  ff» 

"Compare  Batbie,  **Traitrf  de  Droit  public  et  ftdmimstratif,"  toI  1,  ch.  35. 
This  author  considers  at  length  the  succession  md  kinds  of  state  forms  and  shows  that 
generally^  though  not  always,  of  course,  monarcfiy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  have 
followed  each  other  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  necessities  of  self-defense  give 
liatt  he  says,  to  the  iirst  form  of  political  organization,  namely,  a  military  monarchy. 
After  the  struggle  which  has  produced  il  is  over,  the  organization  becomes  krisio* 
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Bluntschlii  a  critic  of  Schieiermacher,  held  that  the 
normal  forms  of  government  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
following  order:    firsts   theocracy;    second,  monarchy; 
third,  aristocracy;   and  fourth,  democracy;   while  the 
abnormal  forms  succeeded  each  other  in  the  following  order: 
hierarchy,  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  ochlocracy*    E^ch  of 
these  forms  not  infrequently  passed  through  several  trans- 
formations*   For  example,  monarchy  began  in  its  pure 
■^form^  then  it  became  aristocratic  (stiindische)  in  char- 
acterj  and  finally,  democratic.   Republics  likewise  passed 
through  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  stages.* 
H    Regarding  the  merits  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  early 
^writers  in  respect  to  the  succession  of  state  forms,  there  can 
be  but  one  conclusion^  namely,  that  such  changes  do  not 
follow  each  other  in  accordance  with  any  law  such  as  reigns 
in  the  physical  world.    History  furnishes  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  truth.    For  example,  the  early  monarchies 
did  not  always  pass  into  tyrannies,  but  often  the  latter 
resulted  from  strife  among  the  leaders  of  an  aristocracy. 
Not  infrequently  monarchies  have  been  transformed  into 
democracies,  aristocracies  into  monarchies,  and  democracies 
into  aristocracies.    Bodin,  in  his  treatise  on  the  republic^ 
^ves  numerous  historical  examples  of  such  transforma- 
tions.    In  modern  times  monarchies  have  more  often 
teen  succeeded  by  democracies  than  by  aristocracies. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  many 
states  of  Europe  monarchical  governments  of  an  abso* 
lute  type  were  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracies*   A  study  of  the  subject  indeed  will  show  that 
xhe  exceptions  are  more  numerous  than  the  rule.  There 
^re,  of  course,  certain  laws  of  political  evolution,  but  no 
3uch  sequence  of  succession  as  was  described  by  the  early 
Writers*    Not  all  states  have  passed  through  the  same  stages 


Bltmt' 
Th»orj 


Ho  Law  of 
SaccMilon 

form*- 


^imtlc«  Finally  the  masses  demiind  and  obtain  a  share  in  the  managiMnent  of 
fMibtlc  affairs,  and  the  government  becomes  democratic  in  organizadon. 

'  "  Polltik,"  pp.  310-312;  see  also  hla  "  Allgpmeinc  Staaulehre,"  bk-  IV,  ch,  10. 
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or  undergone  the  same  transformations.  The  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  some  have  been  the  result  of  internal 
revolution,  in  others  the  result  of  conscious  adoption  or 
imitation.  Woolsey  justly  remarks  that  if  there  were  such 
a  law  of  succession  as  described  by  Polybius,  it  would 
afford  a  most  hopeless  prospect  to  the  world.*  It  would, 
in  short,  mean  the  reign  of  fatalism  and  of  death  in  the  do* 
main  of  politics. 

>  "Political  Science/'  vol.  I,  p.  469.  See  also  Leacock,  ''Elements  of  Political 
Science,"  pp.  46-47 ;  Rousseau,  "  Contrat  social,"  bk.  m,  ch.  zz ;  and  Lavdeye, 
*'Le  Gouvemement  dans  la  D6nocrati^"  bk.  V,  ch.  a. 


From  a  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  govern-  Antiquity 
ment,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  structural  organization,  J^^^* 
we  come  next  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  experi-  ^J^^ 
ence,  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  of  each.  Of  tWcti 
all  the  types  considered,  the  oldest  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed  is  the  so-called  monarchical  form.  It  has  existed 
from  the  earliest  times  and  is  to-day  universal  in  Asia  and 
nearly  so  in  Europe.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  was  widely  believed  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  form  of  political  organization  that 
could  be  devised  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Of  its  merits 
the  English  philosopher  and  historian  David  Hume  wrote 
near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century:  "Though  all 
kinds  of  government  be  improved  on  in  modern  times,  yet 
inonarchical  government  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest 
advance  to  perfection.  It  may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilized 
monarchies,  what  was  formerly  said  of  republics  alone^ 
that  they  are  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  They  are 
found  susceptible  of  order,  method,  and  constancy  to  a  sur- 
prising degree.  Property  is  there  secure;  industry  is 
encouraged;  the  arts  flourish;  and  the  prince  lives  among 
his  subjects  like  a  father  among  his  children/'  *  And»  he 
adds,  there  are  more  "sources  of  degeneracy"  to  be  found 
in  free  governments  like  England  than  in  France,  which  was 
then,  in  Hume's  estimation,  "the  most  perfect  model  of 
pure  monarchy,"  a  judgment  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  pro- 

' "  Essays,"  no.  i  a,  entitled  "  Of  Civil  Liberty." 
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nounces  to  be  quite  lacking  in  the  essential  element  of 
truth/  "All  the  world,"  said  Bossuet,  "began  with  mon- 
archy, and  almost  all  the  world  has  been  preserved  by  it  in 
the  most  natural  state."  It  has  its  foundation,  continued 
the  same  writer,  in  the  paternal  empire,  that  is,  in  nature 
itself* 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  monarchical  government  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  in  which  it  mani- 
fests itself ;  namely,  that  form  in  which  the  monarch  is  both 
sovereign  and  executive,  and  that  form  in  which  he  is  execu- 
tive only,  and  usually  only  titular  executive  at  that.  In 
the  former  the  whole  power  of  government,  the  whole 
source  of  authority,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
however  numerous  may  be  his  subordinates* 

In  favor  of  this  form  of  government  may  be  mentioned 
the  elements  of  strength,  vigor,  and  energy  of  action,  unity  of 
counsel,  promptness  of  decision,  and  simplicity  of  organiza- 
tion.' "Where  such  a  system  prevails,"  said  Rousseau, 
*'  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  will  of  the  prince^  the  public 
force  of  the  state  and  the  individual  force  of  thegovernmenti 
all  respond  to  the  same  motive  power;  all  the  springs  of  the 
machine  are  in  the  same  hand,  all  look  to  the  same  end. 
There  are  no  opposing  movements  which  destroy  each  other^ 
and  no  sort  of  constitution  can  be  imagined  in  which  a  slight 
effort  produces  greater  action."  Rousseau  goes  on  to 
compare  a  skillful  monarch  governing  his  people  throughout 
a  vast  state  and  making  everything  move  while  seeming 
himself  immovable^  to  an  engineer  seated  tranquilly  on  the 
shore  of  a  sea  and  setting  in  motion  without  difficulty  a 
huge  vessel  upon  the  waters,* 

*  "  Popular  Goveroment,"  p,  a. 

*  Quoted  by  De  Parieu,  *'  Priocipw  de  ]&  Science  politique,*'  ch.  a,  p.  33. 
■  '*Of  all  systems  of  governmeat/'  says  Pradicr-Fod^r^,  ''monarchy  la  the 

■imple,  its  acUon  tbc  moat  prompt  and  most  eaergetic,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
greatest  ntimber  of  nations,"   ••Principet  gtfn^raujt  de  Dtxillde  Politique,"  ete^ 

p  343 

*  "  Contrat  aocial/'  bk.  Ill,  cb.  6, 


In  the  early  stages  of  civilization  monarchy  is  undoubt-  its  i»i«m 
edly  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  people  who  have  not  yet  STt^ 
developed  a  high  political  consciousness  and  who  therefore  c****** 
lack  the  capacity  themselves  for  participating  actively  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  Perhaps  no  better  form 
could  be  devised  for  disciplining  uncivilized  peoples,  leading 
them  out  of  barbarism  and  inculcating  in  them  habits  of 
obedience.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  remarked  that  ''des- 
potism is  a  legitimate  mode  of  government  for  dealing  with 
barbarians,  provided  the  end  be  their  improvement  and  the 
means  be  justified  by  actually  effecting  that  end.  "Lib- 
erty/' he  observes,  "as  a  principle^  has  no  application  to  any 
state  of  things  anterior  to  the  time  when  mankind  have 
become  capable  of  being  improved  by  free  and  equal  discus- 
sion. Until  then  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  implicit 
obedience  to  an  Akbar  or  a  Charlemagne,  if  they  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  one/' '  The  absolute  monarchies  of  the 
medieval  and  early  modern  times  justified  their  existence 
through  their  work  of  consolidation  and  nationalization. 
Popular  government  could  make  no  headway  until  prov- 
inces were  consolidated  into  kingdoms,  classes  and  races  into 
nations,  and  conflicting  jurisdictions  were  unified.  It  was 
the  mission  of  absolute  monarchy  to  establish  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  national  state  in  the  place  of  the  rival  author- 
ities of  the  church,  of  feudalism,  of  free  cities,  and  of  other 
obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
modem  state.  No  other  agency  than  absolute  monarchy 
could  have  wrought  out  so  important  a  result  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  constitutional  government. 

But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  pure  Obj 
monarchical  form  of  government,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  J^^^ 
absolute  government;  that  is,  government  in  which  the 
people  for  whose  protection  and  benefit  governments  are 
instituted  have  no  share.    Having  exhausted  its  mission,  its 
r^ism  d'itre  no  longer  exists.    It  is  government  organized 

»"On  Liberty,"  13. 
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and  administered  by  a  single  person  according  to  his  own 
sense  of  what  is  best  and  right  for  those  over  whom  he  reigns, 
and  history  abundantly  confirms  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  such  governments  have  more  often  been  administered  in 
the  interests  of  the  monarch  himself  than  in  the  interests  of 
his  subjects.'  "It  has  long  been  a  common  form  of  speech/* 
says  John  Stuart  Miil,  *' that  if  a  good  despot  could  be  in- 
sured, despotic  monarchy  would  be  the  best  form  of 
government/'  '  But,  as  he  goes  on  to  remark,  it  is  a  most 
"pernicious  misconception  of  what  good  government  is/* 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  absolute  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual  would  never  be  abused,  but  on 
the  contrary  would  insure  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  admin- 
istration of  the  government  ;  granting  that  good  taws  would 
be  enacted  and  enforced,  that  justice  would  be  dealt  out  to 
all,  that  the  public  revenues  would  be  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously expended;  in  short,  that  the  despotism  were  the 
wisest  and  most  benevolent  conceivable,  there  are  still 
other  considerations  which  render  it  far  from  being  tlie  ideal 
polity.  Administrative  efficiency  is  only  one  of  the  tests 
of  a  good  government.  No  government  which  does  not 
rest  upon  the  affections  of  the  f)eople,  which  does  not 
stimulate  among  them  an  interest  in  public  affairs  and 

*  Compaj%  Sidgwick  ("Devdopment  of  European  Polity,  '*  pp.  412-413),  who  re- 
marks that  il  is  not  only  a  defect  of  moQ^rchy  m  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidcring  it,  that  the  supreme  lawmaking  power  13  in  the  hands  of  &  single  lndividuiiJ:» 
who  may  or  may  not  employ  it  in  the  interesta  of  the  community,  but  that  the  execu- 
tioDof  the  laws  bdng  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  aame  person,  there  is  no  suffi' 
dent  guarantee  thae  he  will  observe  his  own  laws,  if  passion  or  favor  urges  bim  to  break 
them.    See  aljo  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  "  Government  of  Dependencies,''  30. 

*  "Representative  Government,"  ch.  3.  **The  tendency  of  all  monarchy," 
declares  Lord  Brougham,  ''is  towards  despotism  and  its  evils;  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy  which  provides  no  checks,  that  is,  a  pure  monarchy,  has  enormous  de- 
fects,  even  if  it  should  not  degenerate  into  an  Oriental  despotism.  It  leaves  too  greftt 
icoipe  to  the  sovereign's  interests  or  passions,  henefits  the  people  very  little  by  the 
alliance  he  alwa^'S  forms  with  the  nobleSi  gives  facilities  to  humor  his  ambition 
warsj  allows  reckless  e^itravagance  of  every  kind,  encourages  habits  of  cosdy  ost^- 
tion  and  of  pride  towards  inferiors^  and  begets  a  spirit  of  fawning  and  Cruckti 
towards  those  in  authority/'    "The  British  Constitution,"  Worki»  foL  XI,  p.  3. 
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create  an  active*  intelligent,  and  alert  citizenship,  can  be 
called  ideal  ;  and,  certainly,  no  government  from  which  the 
partidpation  of  the  people  in  some  form  is  excluded  will 
ever  be  able  to  produce  such  a  body  of  citizens.* 

The  meiits  and  demerits  of  the  second  type  of  monarchy,  Heriti  of 
that  is,  the  form  of  monarchy  in  which  the  reigning  prince  M^^^hy 
is  not  sovereign,  but  merely  an  organ  of  government,  are 
mainly,  though  not  wholly,  those  which  are  associated  with 
the  principle  of  hereditary  tenure  in  the  organization  of  the 
executive*  It  is  this  principle  which  mainly  distinguishes 
the  so-called  constitutional  monarchy  to-day  from  the  repub- 
lic. About  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  hereditary 
principle  is  that  it  tends  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  and 
orderly  succession  in  the  executive  office  without  the 
recurring  dangers  and  inconveniences,  the  tumults  and  dis- 
orders, which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  method  of 
popular  choice,"  It  also  tends  to  promote  continuity  of 
executive  polity  in  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 

*  Cf.  Coodnow  (**  Comparative  Administrative  Law,'*  vol.  II,  p*  lo),  who  gots  to 
the  length  of  &aytn^  thut  **  the  prime  end  of  atl  governmcnta]  aystcms  ahould  be  the 
ntltivalion  in  the  people  of  a  v^oroiu  poUdcal  vitalit/p  a  patriotic  loyalty,  and 
locial  ioildaHty/' 

*  For  ft  good  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  the  hereditary  monarchy^  sec  Sidgwidc^ 
**EleiiiieftU  of  Politic!,"  pp.  4 3 7^44 3.  Cijmpare  the  Marquis  of.  Argensati,  who  said, 
"Tbe  right  of  luccession  to  the  crown  b  a  method  tanivcrsally  adopted  to  avoid  the 
borribk  iDCODTcokncea  of  ejection.'*  '^Consld^ations  sur  te  Gouvemeraentp" 
p,  to&  A  ^rong  advocate  of  the  hetedltary  monarchy  was  Dr.  Palcy,  who  declared 
llttt  ll  w«»  ttiii»er»By  to  be  preferred  to  an  elective  govermncnt,  "Nor  should  it 
bt  foffotteo  arooog  the  advantages  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,"  he  add,  *'  that  m 
fiaM  of  Aational  improvement  and  reform  are  seldom  brought  to  maturity  by  th« 

ol  a  single  rcign^  a  nalioa  cannot  attain  to  the  degree  of  happiness  and 
ta  whidi  It  U  capable  o£  being  carded  unless  a  uaiforniity  of  counsel,  a 
of  pablic  measure  and  designs  be  continued  throygh  a  succession  oL 
ages,   Ttkli  beoi^  may  be  eiqiecied  with  greater  probabQJty  where  the  supremo 
MoeiKh  in  the  same  race,  and  where  each  prince  succeeds,  in  some  tort,  to 
^  pmwits,  and  dispositions  of  his  ancestors,  than  if  the  crown,  at  every 
developed  apon  a  stranger  whose  fijsl  care  would  conimonly  be  lo  puQ 
,  wfaat  his  predecessor  had  built  up;  and  to  substitute  systems  of  administratios 
not  in  their  turn  give  way  to  the  more  favorite  novelties  of  tlie  next 
'Mimical  and  Moral  Phikaophy/'  p^ 
VQL,  io.  —  ^ 
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inherent  weakness  in  the  hereditary  principle  is  that  it 
affords  no  guarantee  that  a  strong,  vigorous,  or  trained  per- 
son will  succeed  to  the  office,  but  allows  the  choice  to  be 
determined  by  the  accident  of  birth.  Thus,  as  a  method  for 
securing  fitness  and  character  in  the  executive  office  it  has 
no  merits.  To  intrust  one  man  with  the  government  of 
the  people,  not  because  he  is  the  wisest  or  the  best,  but  be- 
cause he  is  the  son  or  heir  of  another  person,  as  a  principle 
of  politics  has  Uttle  to  commend  it.  History  affords 
numerous  examples  of  immature,  feeble-minded,  and  in- 
competent rulers  succeeding  to  thrones  under  the  operation 
of  such  a  principle.  France,  for  example,  was  governed 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years  by  kings  who  had  not 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  at  the  time  of  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  b 
kings  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twentynDne.' 


11.   ARISTOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 


In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  aristocratic  government  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  several  forms  under  which  it  manifests  itself. 
There  are  or  have  been,  as  we  have  seen,  aristocracies  of 
birth  or  family;  aristocracies  of  wealth,  and  these  may  be  of 
two  kinds;  aristocracies  of  culture  and  education;  aristocra- 
cies of  elder  statesmen;  priestly  and  military  aristocracies; 

*  Sismondi/'  Etudes  sur  Ics  CoEwtitudoRS  drs  Peuplea  libfes,"  quoted  hf  Woolsey, 
••Political  Science/*  vol.  I,  p.  fai*  "No  race  of  kings,"  said  Jefferson,  "has ewr 
presented  above  oat  man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations,"  *'  There  h  not « 
crowned  bead  m  Europe  whose  lalcots  or  merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  m 
vestryman  by  the  people  of  any  parish  In  America/'  Later  n  life  he  was  inclined  to 
concede  that  ut^der  certain  conditions  a  monarchy  might  really  be  the  mott  desirable 
form  of  government,  Merriam^  ''American  Political  Theories/'  pp,  iS3"tS4* 
For  further  literature  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  monardhy  a«  a  form  of  goveni* 
©em,  see  Treiischke,  "Politik/'  vol.  II,  sects;  Bluntschli,  "  Politik,"  bk,  VIIj 
De  Parfcu,  "  Princlpes/*  etc.,  ch,  a;  Pafcy,  "Political  and  Moral  Philosophy/'  bk, 
IV^  cH,  6;  Wood.  '* Government  of  the  State/'  pp.  136-133;  Pradkr-Fodir^ 
"'Principea  g^^-aux  de  Droit  de  Politique  et  de  L^gisbtion/'  p.  Hjt  RoKhCT^ 
**f)olitik,"  pp,  37- ja;  Montesquieu,  "Esprit  dcs  Lois,"  bk.  V, cb.  It, 
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atuml  and  artificial  aristocracies ;  etc**  Manifestly  they  do 
not  all  possess  the  same  virtues  or  the  same  vices,  nor  the 
same  elements  of  strength  or  of  weakness*    Whatever  may 
be  the  method  or  basis  of  classification  or  the  form  which 
ristocracy  may  take,  the  general  political  principle  is  the 
me,  namely,  that  aristocratic  government  is  government 
y  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population.    If  as  a 
orm  of  government  it  meant  what  the  etymological  deriva- 
'on  of  the  word  implies^  it  would,  as  De  Parieu  remarks^ 
ndoubtedly  be  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  widely 
prevalent  kind  of  government  in  the  world*'  Interpreted 
Kfi  the  sense  of  the  besi^it  is  the  government  par  excellence, 
the  only  government  in  fact  which  can  be  defended  on 
sound  and  rational  principles.    It  ought  to  be  readily 
granted  by  all  that  only  the  good  should  govern;  but,  as 
Seeley  observes,  if  *'good'*  is  only  a  euphemistic  name, 
meaning  simply  a  quality  possessed  by  the  wealthy  or 
well-bom,  then  aristocracy  is  only  a  euphemistic  name 
r  oligarchy,  which  is  itself  a  perverted  or  diseased" 
rra  of  aristocracy.*    The  Greek  notion  of  aristocracy  was 
at  of  government  by  the  "best,"  not  necessarily  by  the 
ealthy  or  powerful.    Originally  it  was  one  of  the  most  should 
respected,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed,  of  confuted 
all  forms  of  political  organization;  but  in  recent  years  the  witbou- 
name  has  come  to  have  an  unsavory  if  not  a  disreputable  ^"^^^ 
ring  about  it/    The  ancient  writers  like  Aristotle,  as  has 
been  said,  carefully  distinguished  between  aristocracy, 
which  they  defined  as  government  by  the  "best,"  and 
ligarchy,  which    they  described  as  government  by  a 
wealthy  minority  in  their  own  interest,''    But  with  modern 

CoQtivt 


1 
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Bluntschli,  "AJlgememe  Staatslehre,"  bk*  VI,  ch.  19;  Rousseau, 
locial/'  bk.  Ill,  ch.  5 ;  Jefferson's  Works,  vol,  DC,  p,  435. 

*  "  Prindpes  de  la  Science  politique,"  p,  56. 

*  *'  Introduction  to  Political  Science,*'  pp,  333,  331,  See  also  Lewis,  "  Use  tuid 
Abuae  of  Political  Termi/'  pp.  79^74. 

*  Compare  Sidgwiek,  '*  Elements  of  Politics,"  p.  608. 

*  Msmk,  "  Politics,*'  IV,  7 ;  IV,  14,  V,  6. 
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notions  concerning  government  by  the  few  the  distinction 
has  largely  disappeared,  so  that  aristocracy  has  come  to 
possess  the  same  disagreeable  meaning  which  the  ancients 
associated  with  oligarchy.  In  short,  the  two,  as  forms  of 
government,  are  now  regarded  as  substantially  the  same. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  aristocracy 
is  that  it  emphasizes  quality  rather  than  quantity,  charac- 
tints  Qu*!-  ter  rather  than  mere  numbers.*  It  assumes  that  some  are 
Coiilri*-  better  fitted  to  govern  than  others^  attaches  great  weigh  t 
to  experience  and  training  as  political  virtues,  and  seeks 
to  reward  special  talent  and  attract  it  into  the  public 
service.  It  is  preeminently  conservative  government;  it 
honors  authority,  especially  when  it  has  had  the  sanction 
of  long  acquiescence,  and  has  great  reverence  for  long- 
established  custom  and  tradition.  It  strikes  its  roots  deep 
in  the  past  and  distrusts  innovation,  especially  when  it  wou  ld 
lay  violent  hands  upon  institutions  which  have  become  ven- 
erable with  age*  Where  it  is  associated  with  monarchy  and 
democracy,  it  acts  as  a  tempering  and  restraining  element. 
It  curbs  the  passions  of  democracy  and  holds  in  check  the 
absolute  tendencies  of  monarchy.*  In  this  sense  it  is,  said 
Lord  Brougham,  a  necessary  part  of  a  governmental  system, 
since  **  nothing  else  <^n  protect  liberty  from  an  arbitrary 
sovereign  or  from  the  more  insupportable  tyranny  of  the 
irresponsible  multitude."*  The  very  soul  of  it^  said 
Montesquieu,  is  moderation  founded  on  virtue.  It  pos- 
sesses an  inherent  vigor,  he  declared,  unknown  to  democ- 
racy.*   Naturally  jealous  of  its  exclusive  privilege  and 

>  Conipaf«  Bluntachli  "Politik,'*  p.  aSa. 

'  Compare  De  Parieu,  "  Prindpes  dc  la  Sckoce  politique,"  pp,  59-^ 
<  "Worki,"  voL  Xlf  p.  30.    Thai  anstoct&cj  is  not  iiicompatnile  with  liberty 
Mnino  aaaerted  in  "  Paradbe  Lost "  : 

If  not  equal  all,  ye%  tnv. 
Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  libeity,  but  well  txiosist.^ — Bk*  V,  791-793. 

Esprit  des  Lois,"  bk.  m,  ai.  4- 
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fearful  of  its  own  security,  it  has  every  reason  for  refraining 
from  an  unwise  and  immoderate  use  of  its  power.  Thus 
It  avoids  rash  political  experiments  and  advances  only  by 
cautious  and  measured  step.*  If  the  principle  of  selection 
iWere  always  that  of  genuine  merit,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  could  be  said  against  aristocratic  government  qua 
government.  Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  government  itself,  without  reference  to  its  effect 
upon  the  masses  who  are  permanently  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  political  affairs,  government  by  the  most  ca- 
pable few  undoubtedly  possesses  elements  of  strength  and 
efficiency  which  are  conspicuously  absent  from  a  system  in 
which  the  untrained  and  ignorant  masses  hold  the  reins  of 
power.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  remarked  that  "the  gov* 
emments  which  have  been  remarkable  in  history  for  sus- 
tained mental  ability  and  vigor  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
have  generally  been  aristocracies,"  though,  as  he  adds^ 
they  have  been  "without  exception  aristocracies  of  public 
functionaries  —  that  is,  of  men  who  have  made  public 
business  an  active  profession  and  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  their  lives/*  ' 

But  the  weakness  of  aristocracy  as  a  practical  system  of  w«Akii«ii 
government  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  safe  and 
just  principle  of  selection  by  which  the  fittest,  politically 
speaking,  may  be  differentiated  from  the  unfit  and,  when 
this  is  done,  of  providing  any  adequate  security  against 

'  The  redeeming  qualities  of  thia  form  of  government,  Tcmarks  Lord  Brougham, 
Arc  itsfirmaessof  purpose,  resistance  of  violent  change,  discontinuance  of  warlike 
policy,  and  encouragement  of  genius.  W'orka,  vol,  XI,  3,  De  Tocqucville,  in 
commend  ng  on  the  merits  of  aristocracy,  says :  "  It  is  not  a  question  of  easy  solution 
whether  the  ttristocracy  or  the  democracy  ia  most  fit  to  govern  a  country.  But  it  ij 
certain  that  democracy  atmoys  one  part  of  th^;  country  and  that  aristocracy  oppresses 
another  part*  When  the  question  ia  reduced  to  the  simple  expression  of  the  struggle 
between  poverty  and  wealthy  the  tendency  of  each  side  of  the  dispute  becomes  per- 
fectly evident  without  further  controversy,"  "  Democracy  in  America"  (trans*  hy 
Hjec  vet),  vol.  I,  p.  303,  For  a  further  view  of  De  TocqueviUe  on  the  merits  of 
tociacy,  flee  f1MJ«,  p,  2^% 

*  "Bipreaentative  Govemment,"  p.  107* 
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the  temptation  of  the  former  class  to  exercise  their  powers 
in  their  own  interest.  It  Is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
most  capable  and  fit  of  the  population  cannot  be  selected 
by  conferring  the  power  to  govern  upon  certain  families 
and  their  descendants,  for  political  capacity  and  probity 
are  qualities  not  always  transmitted  from  father  to  son* 
There  are  still,  however,  some  highly  respected  writeri 
who  defend  under  certain  limitations  aristocracies  con- 
stituted on  the  hereditary  principle.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
for  example,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  chances 
of  getting  capable  persons  into  the  service  of  the  state  are 
as  great  under  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  as 
under  a  system  of  popular  election/ 

"A  man,"  said  Professor  Seeley,  ''who  is  the  son  of  a 
statesman,  who  has  grown  up  in  the  house  of  a  statesman, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  learnt  something,  if  only  some 
familiarity  with  public  questions,  some  knowledge  of 
forms  of  routine  which  others  are  likely  to  want;  and 
there  is  a  fair  probability  that  he  may  have  acquired 
more  and  a  certain  possibility  that,  as  the  younger  Pitt, 
he  may  have  acquired  very  much  and  also  inherited  very 
much."  * 

The  late  E»  H,  Lecky,  in  a  defense  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  commenting  on  a  saying  of  Benjamin  FrankHn 
that  there  was  no  more  reason  for  hereditary  legislators 
than  for  hereditary  professors  of  mathematics,  and  that  it 
was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  single  family 
should  always  display  exceptional  or  even  average  capacity* 

*  Thus  he  saysC" Popular  Government/*  p,  iSS) :  **Under  all  syBtems  of  gpr* 
tramcdt^  under  monarchy,  ariatc^cracy,  and  democracy  alike,  it  is  a  mere  cli&iice 
whether  ihe  individual  called  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs  will  be  quaUfied 
for  the  undertaking;  but  the  chance  of  his  compclencej  sq  far  from  being  leaft  tilider 
aristocracy  than  under  the  other  two  systems,  is  distinctly  greater.  If  the  quaiities 
proper  for  the  cocduct  of  governmefit  can  be  secured  In  a  limited  class  or  body  <d 
men,  there  i»  a  strong  probability  that  they  will  be  transmitted  to  the  correspondiaif 
class  in  the  next  generation  althQugh  no  ns^rtion  be  possible  as  to  iadividvnlt*** 

'  "  Introduction  to  Political  Science/*  lect  VI. 
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nemarked:  "But  it  is  not  absurd  to  expect  that  more  than 
five  hundred  families,  thrown  into  public  life  for  the  most 
part  at  a  very  early  age,  animated  by  all  its  traditions 
and  ambitions,  and  placed  under  circumstances  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  the  development  of  political  talent, 
should  produce  a  large  amount  of  governing  faculty,  ,  .  . 
The  qualities  requirol  for  successful  political  life  are,  not 
like  poetry  or  the  higher  forms  of  philosophy,  qualities  that 
are  of  a  very  rare  and  exceptional  order.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  qualities  of  judgment,  industry,  tact,  knowledge 
of  men  and  of  affairs,  which  can  be  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  by  men  of  no  very  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers.  ,  .  .  Few  persons,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  high 
average  capacity  for  government  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  English  aristocratic  life  tend  to  produce."  *  Of  the 
value  of  such  an  aristocracy  to  the  state  Lecky  goes  on 
to  say:  "It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  a  nation  should 
possess  a  class  of  men  who  have  a  large  stake  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  who  possess  a  great  position  inde- 
pendent of  politics,  who  represent  very  evidently  the 
traditions  and  the  continuity  of  political  life,  and  who, 


hatever  may  be  their  faults,  can  at  least  be  trusted  to  ad- 


^  minister  affairs  with  a  complete  personal  integrity  and 
Jionon  In  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and  in  those  great 
administrative  posts  which  are  so  numerous  in  an  extended 
empire,  high  rank  and  the  manners  that  commonly  ac^ 
company  it  are  especially  valuable,  and  their  weight  is  not 
nthe  least  powerfully  felt  in  dealing  with  democracies.*' ' 
IBut  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  birth  as 
^%he  principle  of  selection,  the  fact  remains,  as  Seeley  readily 
admits  in  his  defense  of  the  system,  that  it  works  for  the 

'  '*DemocrAcy  And  Liberty,"  voL  I,  pp.  314,  317.    For  De  Tocqucvillc's  view 
the  cxcellcndes  and  faults  of  the  EngKsh  ariitocracy,  see  his  "Democrtc/ 
ta  America/*  vol.  1,  p.  a6i, 

'/ikf.,  t>.  3  J  I.    Among  I  be  sAmc  Unc  sec  P*ley, "  Politicil  and  Moral  Ptitlos* 
^phy/'  bk.  VI,  th.  6. 
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false  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  true  and  that  the  worse 
traits  are  transmitted  as  well  as  the  best* 

The  possession  of  property,  whether  of  land  or  personalty, 
is  an  equally  unsatisfactory  test  of  political  capacity,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  inherited  wealth*  If  gained  by  honest  toiK 
thrift,  and  wise  management  it  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the 
possession  by  the  owner  of  qualities  which  undoubtedly 
fit  him  for  some  participation  in  public  affairs,  though  ob- 
viously there  are  many  men  equally  capable  and  worthy 
who  are  not  property  owners.  In  other  words,  property, 
like  birth,  is  not  the  only  criterion,  and  therefore  the  gov- 
erning power  cannot  wisely  be  restricted  to  either  class  or 
to  both  combined.  And  so  with  all  other  tests  which  do 
not  rest  upon  intrinsic  merit.  Yet  to  prove  that  no  just 
or  adequate  tests  can  be  found  really  proves  nothing 
against  aristocracy  itself.  The  question  of  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  test  by  which  the  fitness  of  men  to  exercise 
a  share  in  the  government,  as  Seeley  observes,  is  not  an- 
swered by  showing  that  wealth  is  not  such  a  test  or  that 
birth  is  not  such  a  test.^  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  with  the  test  upon  which  it  is  constituted, 

Rousseau  and  Jefferson,  both  champions  of  democracy 
in  their  respective  countries,  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  what  they  called  natural  aristocracies  and  arti- 
ficial or  '*sham"  aristocracies.  Rousseau  considered  elect* 
ive  aristocracies  to  be  the  only  natural  ones,  and  these  he 
pronounced  the  ^'best  of  all  governments,'*  since  they 
insured  "probity,  enlightenment,  experience,  and  all  the 
other  guarantees  that  the  government  would  be  wisely 
administered/'    In  a  word,  he  said»  the  best  and  most 


i  The  oppression  which  has  come  frdm  tyrannous  minorities  in  the  put  has,  is 
Sedey  remarks,  come  not  from  aristocraci^  but  from  corrupt  otigarchie**  Much  of 
the  objcctfon  that  has  Ijccn  directed  agaitiat  aristocracy,  thewfore,  wouJd  be  mart 
defensible  if  it  were  leveled  against  filigarchy.  If  the  right  itsi  could  be  devised  ht 
which  oligarchy  could  be  avoided,  we  would  have  only  pure  and  true  aristcicnnt^ 
and  they  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  every  one,   Ofi,  cU.,  p,  J4|. 
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natural  order  is  where  the  wisest  govern  the  multitude,  if 
there  is  any  guarantee  that  the  government  will  be  con- 
ducted for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for  them- 
selves.^ Jefferson  agreed  with  Rousseau  in  declaring  all 
aristocracies  based  on  wealth  or  birth  to  be  not  ''only 
useless  but  mischievous  and  dangerous"  though  he  was 
a  strong  defender  of  those  based  on  virtue  and  talent/*  * 
Contrary  to  the  popular  belief,  he  was  a  believer  in  aristo- 
cratic government,  when  the  aristocracy  was  of  the 
latter  kind/  There  is,"  he  said,  *'a  natural  aristocracy 
founded  on  talent  and  virtue  which  seems  destined  to 
govern  all  societies  and  all  political  forms,  and  the  best 
government  is  that  which  provides  most  efficiently  for  the 
purity  of  the  choosing  of  these  natural  aristocracies  and  their 
introduction  into  the  government/'  Artificial  aristocra- 
cies have  always  been  hated  by  the  masses  because  they  are 
constituted  on  the  theory  that  some  are  born  to  rule  and 
others  to  be  their  subjects.  All  of  them,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  are  apt  to  be  narrow  and  exclusive,  and  are 
inclined  to  arrogance  and  excessive  conservatism  which 
St  times  retards  wholesome  progress.* 

PubUc  opinion  toward  aristocracies  in  recent  times  has  The  Pass- 
lijeen  so  unfavorable  that  no  example  of  a  pure  aristocracy  JJ^sto-**"* 
lias  survived  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
.ancient  aristocracy  of  Rome  gave  way  to  democracy.  The 
*iiedieval  aristocracies  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  super- 
seded by  the  growing  power  of  the  princes,  and  the  royal 

1^     »    CoQtrat  sodd/*  bk.  Til,  ch.  5,  '  Works,  vol.  IX,  p.  425, 

■  Compare  Mcrriam^  *'  American  Political  Theories,"  p.  156. 
'  Coon  pare  Bluntschli,  "Allgcmeine  Staatslebre,'*  bk.  VI,  ch.  iq.    See  alao 
^^jOtd  Brmjgham,  "The  British  Constitution/*  Works,  vol,  XI,  p.  3,  for  a  discussion 
«j|  ihc  evils  of  the  iiristocratic  form.      There  never  was  nn  aristocracy/'  says  Lave- 
l^yc,  **  more  devoted  to  liberty  or  more  fitted  to  govern  than  lhai  of  England,  yet  it 
<^pposcdl  every  ejttension  of  the  suffrage  and  often  in  legislation  it  sacrificed  the  inter- 
of  the  people  to  iis  own  privileges.**    "  Le  Gouvernument  dans  la  Drfmocratie,** 
iroL  I.  pp-  57.^-271.    For  a  full  discussion  of  ariatocrajcy  as  a  form  of  gowmmcol 
Parieu,  "  Principcs  de  la  Science  politique/*  ch,  3. 
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governments  which  they  established  were  in  time  over- 
whelmed by  the  rise  of  the  democracy.  In  modern  times 
they  survive  only  in  part,  being  associated  wherever  they 
exist  With  democracy  and  monarchy.  We  are  entitled  by 
deductions  from  history,  say  Woolsey,  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that  aristocracy  is  ordinarily  capable  of  no  long 
continuance,  when  it  is  the  sole  governing  or  by  far  the 
strongest  power  in  the  state.'  I 
Aristocracy  is  a  very  common  form  of  government  in  the 
infancy  of  states,  when  political  consciousness  manifests 
Itself  only  in  the  minds  of  a  few.  As  this  consciousness 
spreads,  the  state  becomes  democratic*  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  most  of  the  aristocracies  of  history  have  fallen  before 
the  advance  of  democracy.'  Aristocracy  proper  is  a  princi- 
ple which  all  states  have  admitted  and  to  some  extent  fol- 
lowed in  practice.*  In  all  ancient  states,  democracies  and 
aristocracies  alike,  large  classes  of  persons  were  excluded 
from  participation  in  public  aifairs.  The  laboring  classes 
everywhere  have  been  enfranchised  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years.  In  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  one  of  the  freest  of  states,  all  the  lower 
classes  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  were 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
And  the  same  was  true  to  a  less  degree  in  America  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  colonies  became  independent. 
Modern  democracies  no  longer  exclude  the  laboring  classes, 
yet  practically  all  of  them  apply  standards  of  fitness, 
even  if  they  sometimes  apply  them  indirectly  and  in  a 
manner  unconsciously.    In  this  senae  the  governments  of 

>  "  Political  Science*"  vdi.  IT.  p.  u 

■  *'  Ejiccpt  in  ancient  Sparta  and  modem  Venice,"  wys  Lord  Bmufbant,  "  t 
b  tio  example  of  an  aristocracy  which  sooner  or  later  wai  not  iransf erred  Into  m 
democrncy  or  a  monarchf."    "Political  Fbilcjsophy,"  vol.  II,  p.  197, 

'  **  Almost  the  nations/*  observes  De  Tocqueville,  "  which  have  cxerciied  a 
powerful  innuence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world  by  conceiving,  following  tip,  and 
ciecuting  va^t  designs  —  from  Rome  to  England  have  been  govcraed  by  aH$t9* 
critic  iaslilutions,"    **  Democracy  in  America,"  vol,  1,  p.  156. 


most  states  are  aristocratic-    Modern  government  is  such  au  gof- 
a  difficult  art  and  requires  so  much  skill  and  special 
knowledge  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  really  qual- 
ified is  very  small.    In  short,  it  must  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  be  largely  government  by  specialists. 
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H    Democratic  or  popular  government  is,  as  has  been 
^  pointed  out,  that  form  in  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
ll^tration  of  which  the  great  mass  of  the  adult  population 
^■have  a  direct  or  an  indirect  share.    The  democratic  gov* 
Bemraents  of  to-day  are  founded  on  the  theory  that  any 
r    honest  and  self-supporting  male  citizen  is,  on  the  average* 
as  well  qualified  as  another  for  participating  in  the  busi- 
ness of  government.*    They  rest,  said  Jefferson,  on  con- 
l^fidence  in  the  self-governing  capacity  of  the  great  mass  of 
^the  people,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  average  man,  or  of  av- 
erage men,  to  select  rulers  who  will  govern  in  the  interest 
of  society* 

But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  however  democratic 
the  basis  of  government  may  be,  the  actual  business  of 
governing  must  be  restricted  to  a  comparatively  smalt 

I^Qumber  of  persons  —  that  is,  it  must  be  aristocratic. 

^^"The  whole  people  cannot  operate  the  government  any 
jnore  than  the  whole  of  twenty  people  in  an  omnibus  can 
^rive  the  horses.  Some  one  must  drive  as  some  one  must 
govern." 

The  chief  merits  of  popular  government  consist  !n  its 
l^enefidal  effects,  first,  on  the  character  of  the  public  service 


The 

principle 
of  DAm«o- 


*  Sidgwick  ("  Elements  of  Politics,"  p.  6ia)  rejects  the  correctnets  of  this  aMump- 
D  4.nd  EnaintAlns  also  with  obvious  truth,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  consent  of  the  gov* 

«riied.  must  be  taken  with  qualifications.  See  also  Seeley  {op.  dt.,  p-  who  asserts 
%bat  all  democracies  as  a  matter  of  fact  apply  standards  of  fitness  and  that  those  of  a 
^pracDtatire  type  are  essentially  aristocratic.  "  I  do  not  know/'  he  says,  "  in  what 
paJt  of  history  you  could  find  a  state  foimded  on  ihe  principle  that  one  man  is  a«  good 
«s  ajl^her.'' 

*  Quoted  by  Mcrriam,  "American  Pditical  Tbeones,"  165. 
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itself;  and  second ,  upon  the  citizens  who  share  in  its  con- 
trol and  administration.  Under  the  first  head  it  is  claimed 
for  popular  government  that  it  is  the  only  form  which 
responds  readily  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  instituted  —  is,  in  short,  the  only  form  in  which 
responsibility  to  the  governed  can  be  effectively  enforced. 
Always  subject  to  popular  control  and  immediately  re- 
sponsible to  the  electorate,  it  is  largely  free  from  the 
temptation  to  govern  in  its  own  interest  or  that  of  a  class. 
Responsibility  in  any  form  of  government  is  the  soul  of 
efficiency,  and  governments  organized  so  as  to  secure  in 
an  effective  manner  the  one  are  likely  to  possess  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  the  other. 

By  no  one  has  the  strength  of  democratic  government 
in  its  representative  form  been  so  ably  set  forth  as  by 
John  Stuart  Mill^  who  defined  it  as  that  form  in  which 
"the  whole  people,  or  some  numerous  portion  of  them,  ex- 
ercise the  governing  power  through  deputies  periodically 
elected  by  themselves/*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing, he  asserts,  that  the  ideally  best  form  of  government 
is  that  in  which  the  supreme  controlling  power  in  the  last 
resort  is  vested  in  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  community, 
every  citizen  not  only  having  a  voice  in  the  exercise  of 
that  ultimate  sovereignty,  but  being  at  least  occasionally 
called  on  to  take  an  actual  part  in  the  government,  by  the 
personal  discharge  of  some  public  function,  local  or  general/ 
The  only  government,  he  continues,  which  can  fully  sat- 
isfy the  exigencies  of  the  social  state  is  one  in  which  the 
whole  people  participate,  and  the  degree  of  participation 
should  everywhere  be  as  great  as  the  general  degree  of 
improvement  of  the  community  will  allow,  and  ultimately 
all  should  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state,*  So  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  con- 
cerned, the  superiority  of  popular  government,  Mill  goes 
on  to  say,  rests  upon  two  principles  of  as  universal  truth 

■  *' Rtprcsemative  Government/'  p,  $i,  '  Ihid,,  p.  66, 
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and  applicability  as  any  general  proposition  which  can  be 

Kid  down  respecting  human  affairs.    The  first  is  that 
le  rights  and  interests  of  the  individual  can  only  be  safe- 
larded  when  he  is  able  to  "stand  up"  for  them  himself; 
the  second  is  that  the  general  prosperity  attains  a  higher 
j^degree  and  is  more  widely  diffused  in  proportion  to  the 
PRamount  and  variety  of  the  personal  energies  enlisted  in 
promoting  it.* 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  democratic  government  in  the 
^opinion  of  its  votaries  does  not  flow  so  much  from  its  own 
PPbiherent  excellence  as  a  political  contrivance,  as  from  its 
influence  in  elevating  the  masses  of  the  people,  developing 
their  faculties,  stimulating  interest  among  them  in  public 
affairs,  and  strengthening  their  patriotism  by  allowing 
them  a  share  in  its  administration.'  Democracy  refuses 
to  concede  that  some  are  born  to  rule  and  others  to  obey, 
and  that  some  should  be  citizens  and  others  subjects.  It 
recognizes  no  privileged  classes,  but  puts  all  on  a  footing  of 
political  equality,  **  No  man  is  free  in  the  political  accep- 
tation of  the  word/'  says  Laveleye,  **  if  he  does  not  have  some 
share  in  the  government  of  his  country^  and  he  who  is  gov- 
erned, not  by  functionaries  whom  he  has  helped  to  choose, 
but  by  -authorities  constituted  without  his  consent,  is  a 
subject,  not  a  citizen."  '  For  a  government  in  which  the 
masses  have  no  share  they  naturally  show  little  readiness 
to  make  sacrifices,  Deinocracy  strengthens  the  love  of 
country  because  the  citizens  feel  that  the  government  is 
their  own  and  that  magistrates  are  their  servants  rather 
than  their  masters.  The  French  people,  to  quote  Lave- 
leye  again,  never  began  to  love  France  until  after  the  Revo- 

JjK^  »  Compare  Bluntschli,  "  Allg^memc  Slaatalchre,"  bk.  VI,  ch.  at  *,  also  his  "PoU- 
tik/'  bk.  VI,  ch.  a;  also  Pradier-Fod£r*,  "Priodpes  g6i6raux  de  Droit  dc  Poli- 
tique," etc, I  p.  240. 

'"I*  Govivt-rncment  daQs  la  D^iriocmtle,"  vol,  1,  p.  373.  See  also  Vacbetot, 
"■*!*  Democratic/'  ( h,  i,  for  an  argument  that  liberty  can  exiit  only  under  the 
vleiaocratic  formj,  also  Prius,  "Esprit  du  Goui^^^nement  d£macratique„"  ch,  i. 
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lution,  when  they  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  it3  govern- 
ment, since  which  time  they  have  adored  it**  Popular 
governments,  resting  as  they  do  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  upon  the  principle  of  equality,  are  more  im- 
mune from  revolutionary  disturbances  than  those  in  which 
the  people  have  no  right  of  participation.  De  Tocque- 
viUe  has  justly  remarked  that  almost  all  revolutions  which 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  world  have  had  for  their 
purpose  the  destruction  of  inequality • 

The  same  author,  in  his  study  of  democracy  in  America, 
Qu^Tit^of  dwelt  repeatedly  upon  the  interest  which  the  American 
th«  Got-  people  take  in  public  affairs,  their  high  state  of  intelligence 
in  regard  to  political  matters,  and  their  natural  patriotism.* 
He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great  advantoges  of  a 
democracy  is  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  training  school  for 
citizenship.  Mill  likewise  laid  great  stress  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  democracy  in  elevating  the  character  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  masses.  The  "most  important  point  of 
excellence,"  he  said,  "which  any  form  of  government  can 
possess  is  to  promote  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  the  first  consideration  in  judging 
of  the  merits  of  a  particular  form  of  government  is  how 
far  they  tend  to  foster  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
in  the  citizens."  '  The  government  which  does  this  best, 
he  continues,  is  likely  to  be  the  best  in  all  other  respects. 
Government  is  thus  an  agency  of  education  as  well  as  an 
organization  for  managing  the  collective  affairs  of  the 
community. 

The  faults  and  weaknesses  of  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  have  been  emphasized  by  many  writers  in  the 
past,  and  have  more  often  been  exaggerated  than  im- 
partially stated.    First  of  all^  it  is  said  that  democracy 
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*  GouveTnemcnt  dans  la  Diraocratie,"  vol.  I,  p.  274. 

*  S«  especially,  vol,  I,  pp.  94,  97^  359,  263, 

*  Represeniative  Governmeni,"  p.  ip.  For  further  discussion  of  the  TiitiKt  of 
democratic  government,  sec  Benotst,  "  Sophismea  politiques  de  cc  Temp*^'"  ch.  ^ 
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emphasizes  quantity  rather  than  quality,  in  that  it  doe« 
Wiiot  give  proper  consideration  to  worth  and  special  fitness, 
PPqualitied  that  count  for  so  much  in  other  fields  of  human 
activity.    It  rests  on  the  false  principle  that  one  man  is 
as  capable  of  governing  as  another,  in  short,  that  all  men 
are  specialists  when  it  comes  to  the  business  of  govern- 
ment.   Yet  government  really  done  well,  as  the  late  Mr, 
Justice  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  aptly  remarked,  requires 
an  immense  amount  of  special  knowledge  and  the  steady, 
restrained,  and  calm  exertion  of  a  great  variety  of  the 
highest  talents  which  are  to  be  found.*    The  results  of 
ignorance  and  incapacity  can  no  more  be  avoided  in  the 
difficult  art  of  government  than  in  private  business;  they 
are  as  disastrous  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.    Both  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Mill  admitted  that  democratic  government 
was  practicable  only  where  the  citizens  possessed  a  high 
amount  of  virtue  and  intelligence.    Democracy  stands 
for  short  tenures,  rotation  in  office,  honorary  as  contra- 
-distinguished  from  professional  service,  and  the  extension 
of  the  privilege  of  offioeholding  to  all  without  qualifica- 
tion —  principles  certainly  not  conducive  to  strength  and 
-efficiency  in  government.*    Burke  once  criticised  democ- 
racy for  the  overconfidence  of  those  who  participate  in 
the  government  and  for  their  sense  of  irresponsibility.  If 
^  blunder  or  a  wrong  be  committed,  he  said,  the  share  of 
^^each  individual  in  the  responsibility  or  infamy  is  infini- 
tesimal.   Each  man^s  approbation  of  his  own  acts  has  to 
^Hiirn  the  appearance  of  a  public  judgment  in  his  favor, 
"*'A  perfect  democracy,'*  he  affirmed,  "is  the  most  shame* 
^ess  thing  in  the  world,  and  as  it  is  the  most  shameless  it  is 
-slso  the  most  fearle^."*   Some  writers  have  attempted 

•  ** liberty,  Frateniity,  aod  Equality/'  p.  a 45* 

■  Cf.  Pradier-Fod^,*'  Pnncipesg&^uide  Droit dc  Politique, "etc,  pp.  240-34  f. 

'  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  ^'  (CLarendon  ed.,  p.  110).  See  also  bU 
^Collected  Works,  vol.  IV,  ^.137.  But  heobviouslj  meant  a  pure,  aot  a  reptnefieiaJta- 
ttve  d«CDOcr«cy. 
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to  show  that  democratic  societies  are  not  favorable  to 
art,  science,  and  culture  because  their  governments  do 
not  encourage  such  things  either  by  direct  aid  or  through 
the  maintenance  of  conditions  under  which  they  naturally 
flourish/ 

Two  of  the  most  vigorous  criticisms  of  democracy  to  be 
found  in  English  literature  are  those  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
in  his  work  on  '* Popular  Government,'*  and  Professor  W. 
E,  H.  Lecky,  in  his  "Democracy  and  Liberty."  Maine, 
after  a  review  of  the  history  of  popular  government,  con- 
cluded that  "it  affords  little  support  for  the  assumption 
that  it  has  an  indefinitely  long  future  before  it,"  Expe- 
rience, he  asserted,  rather  tends  to  show  that  xt  is  a  form 
of  government  characterized  by  *' great  fragility,*'  and 
that  since  its  appearance  in  the  world  **all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment have  become  more  insecure  than  they  were  be- 
fore/' '  "  Popular  governments,"  he  declared,  *'  have  been 
repeatedly  overturned  by  mobs  and  armies  in  combina- 
tion; of  all  governments  they  seem  least  likely  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  greatest  of  all  irreconcilables,  the 
nationalists;  they  imply  a  breaking  up  of  political  powef 
into  morsels  and  the  giving  to  each  person  an  infinitesimally 
small  portion;  they  rest  upon  universal  suffrage,  w^hich  is 
the  natural  basis  of  tyranny;  they  are  unfavorable  to 
intellectual  progress  and  the  advance  of  scientific  truth; 
they  lack  stability;  and  they  are  governments  by  the 
ignorant  and  unintelligent."  *    "Of  all  the  forms  of  gov- 

*  See,  for  example^  Bluntschli^ "  AllgemeiDc  Staatslehre,**  bk,  VI,  ch.  3$;  mbo  hk 
**  Poliiik,*^  bk.  VI,  ch>  i.  Bluntschli,  bowcrarf  thinks  liul  dtmocrmidm  are  ts^&m 
favorable  than  other  fortm  of  go'ftmtiieiit  to  public  vducsEion,  cJianty,  etc.  The 
tubject  b  discussed  by  Dc  TocqucviUe  in  his  **  Dcmocnttf  in  America**'  «d.  H, 
bk.  I*  chs.  Q-it*  See  especially  pp.  31,  35,  40^  43,  51,  52,  8o,»  of  the  English  trans> 
ktion  by  Ree%-ea,  See  also  Maine,  "  Popular  Gcwnmcni,"  ch.  t ;  and  LaYcley^ 
"Le  Goai«niem«Qt4aa&  1*  D&oc^cratie,**  hk,  VI«  ck  7. 

•"Popular  Govenuaast,"  p. 

*  The  sigi^  the  tiine&„  savs  Maine,  are  not  at  all  c^F  favorable  augury  for  the 
hiture  (f^rt^ttOQ  of  ii;reat:  mulfitudea  by  statesnwn  wiser  than  themselfca.  The 
liittdni  ruar  &e  aa  wise  aad  abie  as  ew,  Uit  th«v  are  m^f&sdy  litifning  aemaMi^ 
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ernment,  democracy,"  he  declared,  "is  by  far  the  most 
difficult.  Little  as  the  governing  nnultitude  is  conscious  of 
is  difficulty,  prone  as  the  masses  are  to  aggravate  it  by 
their  avidity  for  taking  more  and  more  powers  into  their 
direct  management,  it  is  a  fact  which  experience  has  placed 
beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  mainly  accounts  for  its  ephemeral  duration/'  * 

The  inherent  difficulties  of  democratic  government,  he  50  Con- 
goes  on  to  say,  are  so  great  and  manifold  that  in  large 
complex  modern  societies  it  could  neither  last  nor  work  if  Democ- 
it  were  not  aided  by  certain  forces  which  are  not  ex-  hmtr^ 
dusively  associated  with  it,  but  of  which  it  greatly  stimu- 
lates the  energy.    The  prejudices  of  the  people  are  far 
stronger  than  those  of  the  privileged  classes;  they  are  far 
more  vulgar  and  they  are  far  more  dangerous  because 
their  opinions  are  apt  to  run  counter  to  scientific  conclu- 
sions.^   Maine  denies  that  there  is  any  real  connection 
between  democracy  and  liberty,  and  asserts  that  in  case 
there  is  and  the  choice  has  to  be  made  between  them,  it 
is  better  to  remain  a  nation  capable  of  displaying  the 
virtues  of  a  nation  than  even  to  be  free.^    **  By  a  wise  con- 


at  one  end  of  a  speaking  tybe  which  receives  at  the  other  end  the  suggestions  of  a 
lower  intelb'gencc.    Ibid.^  p.  38. 

'  Cf*  Ptadier-Foddr^  (**Principes  g^n6^ii:K  de  Droit  de  Politique,**  etc.,  p.  340), 
wboi  whfle  pronouncing  democratic  government  to  be  the  "  most  rational  in  prin- 
ciple," declares  that  it  ia  the  *'most  difficuk  to  apply."  Cf,  also  Duguit,  "Droit 
conslitutionnel,"  p.  3S6, 

'  Ibid,t  p.  67,  Compare  also  Hyslop  in  his  **  Democracy  "  (p.  35);  who  maintains 
t  "a  small  country^  with  a  scanty  population,  few  resources  and  industries,  and 
liar  social  sentiments^  may  go  on  without  much  difficulty  under  democratic  in- 
tuUons,  But  a  vast  territory  with  untold  roateriai  wealth  waiting  for  labor,  a 
growing  population  and  with  it  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
«r»jce,  and  the  great  diversity  of  morat,  economic,  political,  and  social  sentiments, 
must  call  for  government  that  corresponds  to  this  compleirity*" 

'  Ibid.f  p,  63.  Maine  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  a  benevolent 
despot  b  preferable  to  that  of  a  democracy.  "  There  is  no  doubt,' '  he  says,  "  that  the 
Kuman  emperor  cared  more  for  the  general  good  of  the  vast  groups  of  societies 
subject  to  him  than  the  Roman  republic  had  done/*  Popular  Goveramenl^'* 
p,  83.  Cf .  abo  Laveleye  on  "  The  Good  Despot,"  op,  cil,,  bk.  ch,  7. 
fOLt  BCl. — ^I^ 
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stitution,"  says  Maine,  "democracy  may  be  made  as  calm 
as  the  water  in  a  great  artificial  reservoir;  but  if  there  is  a 
weak  point  anywhere  in  its  structure,  the  mighty  force 
which  it  controls  will  burst  through  it  and  spread  destruc* 
tion  far  and  nean'*^ 

Lecky  likewise  dwells  upon  the  dangers  of  government 
by  the  "poorest,  the  most  ignorant^  the  most  incapable, 
who  are  necessarily  the  most  numerous/'  *  The  idea  of 
government  by  such  a  class  reverses,  he  declares,  all  the 
past  experience  of  mankind.  "In  every  field  of  human 
enterprise,  in  all  the  computations  of  life,  by  the  inexo- 
mble  law  of  nature,  superiority  lies  with  the  few  and  not 
with  the  many,  and  success  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
guiding  and  controlling  power  mainly  in  their  hands." 

Democracy  insures  neither  better  government  nor  greater 
liberty;  indeed,  some  of  the  strongest  democratic  ten- 
dencies are  adverse  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  strong 
Arguments  may  be  adduced  both  from  history  and  from 
the  nature  of  things  to  show  that  democracy  may  often 
prove  the  direct  opposite  of  liberty/'  Ancient  Rome  and 
modern  France,  for  example,  seem  to  furnish  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Lecky *s  assertion.  The  French  despotisms, 
which  had  their  foundations  on  plebiscites,  were  quite 
natural  forma  of  democracy  as  republics,  yet  lil>erty 
can  hardly  bo  laid  to  have  been  one  of  their  virtues.  To 
place  the  chief  power  in  the  mc«t  ignorant  classes  is  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  naturally  care  I^st 
for  political  liberty  and  who  are  most  likely  to  follow 
with  an  absolute  devotion  some  strong  leader.  The 
upper  and  middle  classes  have  shown  the  greatest  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  have  been  its  most  ardent  defenders, 
while  democracy  has  often  enough  sought  to  dethrone 

*  *'Pof)uiar  GoTmiEQjefit,"  p,  iii. 

*  For  hia  views  on  govemmem  hyiht  "unthifikliig  &nd  tmspoaslble  muldlude,^ 
■ce  his  Democracy  and  Libert j,"  I,  pp.  iS-ai,  wtieiit  tlie  cvUi  of  imimefmJ 
snfifvge  wrrc  dwmh  upon. 
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it.*  Speaking  of  the  United  States,  he  declares,  as  De 
Tocqueville  did  before  him,  that  in  hardly  any  other 
country  does  the  best  life  and  energy  of  the  nation  flow 
so  habitually  apart  from  politics,  and  is  the  best  talent 
so  rarely  chosen  to  the  public  service."  Likewise  he  adopts 
the  view  of  De  Tocqueville,  Laveleye,  Bluntschli,  and 
Maine  that  democracy  is  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  life,  such  as  literature, 
art»  and  scienoe^  in  short,  that  democracy  levels  down 
quite  as  much  as  up.'  Speaking  of  the  alleged  equality 
upon  which  the  American  democracy  rests,  Maine  declares 
that  "there  has  hardly  ever  been  a  community  in  which 
the  weak  have  been  pushed  so  piteously  to  the  wall;  in 
which  those  who  have  succeeded  have  so  uniformly  been 
the  strong,  and  in  which,  in  so  short  a  time,  there  has 
arisen  so  great  an  inequality  of  private  fortune  and  do- 
mestic luxury.*'*  Laveleye,  in  his  work  entitled  "Le 
Gouvemement  dans  la  D€mocratie,  "argues  similarly  to 
show  that  democracy  does  not  necessarily  produce  equality 
any  more  than  it  produces  liberty,  and  that  it  is,  besides, 
the  enemy  of  both  wealth  and  culture.  Inequality  of 
conditions  and  the  struggle  of  classes,  he  declares,  were 
f«i|XMistble  for  the  fall  of  the  ancient  democracies.  If 
the  people  are  ignorant  and  incapable,  democracy  must 
inevitably  degenerate  into  anarchy  and  despotism,  and 
both  equality  and  liberty  will  be  lost.* 

*  "DeiDocwy  »nd  Liberty/*  voL  I,  pp.  aii-ji  On  the  tubjecl  of  democracy 
Afkd  unlwfwi  fuffm^,  tee  Prina,    Esprit  du  Gouvemement  d6macntique,''ch,|, 

'  /W.,  p.  ^4 .  1*1-  Tocqueville,  *>^*  cii^,  vol.  I,  ch,  i.v  *  Ihid.i  pp.  105, 108, 

*  "Ptafwlar  Govrrnmcm/'  p.  51.  Compare  iibo  Stephen  Liberty,  Fraternity 
tad  Equftljiy/'  p.  sj^q),  who  remarks  that  *'  in  a  pure  democracy  the  ruting  men 
«riU  be  tbe  iri«-pfuUer^  and  their  frirod*;  but  they  w-itl  be  tio  more  on  *ii  equality 
vjlli  ill*  pniiple  than  soldieri  or  minmers  of  state  are  un  an  equality  with  the  subjects 
of  m  mommtthf,  t'nder  all  circumstancet  the  nnk  and  h\c  are  directed  by  leaders 
Ol  CNM  ilad  or  ariother,  who  get  the  command  of  their  collective  force."  For  iurthet 
(UkihIoii  of  the  defect  of  democnicy  see  Jethro  Brown,  **  The  New  Democ- 
ncyrch.  t. 

*  See  cspedftiiy  hk,  Yl^  chi.    6^  and  7.  Laveleye  tJ^ipjes,  very  properly,  it  would 
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Concerning  the  future  of  democratic  government  there 
is  no  longer  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion*  The 
adverse  opinions  that  used  to  be  so  commonly  expressed 
have  slowly  dwindled  in  number  and  respectability  until 
only  here  and  there  are  serious  doubts  raised,  though 
warnings  are  still  frequently  heard.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
who  ventured  the  opinion  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the 
history  of  popular  government  did  not  warrant  the  as- 
sumption that  it  had  an  indefinite  future,  admitted  that 
the  example  of  the  United  States  had  done  much  to  raise 
the  credit  of  democratic  republics  and  to  reveal  their 
possibilities,  Lecky,  who,  like  Maine,  feared  and  dis- 
trusted democracy,  also  admitted  that  it  was  "likely  to 
dominate,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  in  all  civilized 
countries,"  and  that  the  only  questions  to  be  met  were 
those  relating  to  the  form  which  it  should  take  and  the 
means  by  which  its  characteristic  evils  could  be  best 
avoided.  The  most  remarkable  political  phenomenon  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Lecky  ob- 
serves^  has  been  the  "complete  displacement  of  the  center 
of  power  in  free  governments.'*  Democracy  has  advanced 
until  it  has  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  has  in  effect  wrought  a  profound  and  far-reach- 
ing revolution  throughout  Europe  and  America,  though  in 

seem,  that  education  ought  to  be  obligatorv,  and  also  free  and  noii'Sectarlan,  In  m 
democracyj,  as  a  means  of  preserving  it  from  llie  calamities  of  which  he  speaks  aboire, 
p.  jaS.  Lord  Brougham  (Work*,  vol.  XI,  p,  4)  offers  the  folJowing  estimate  of 
democratic  governnoetit :  "The  democratic  form  has  some  virtues  of  a  higli 
order.  The  rulers  have  no  sinister  interests;  personal  ambition  has  no  scope; 
purity  is  promoted,  not  merely  in  the  conduct  of  pubtic  men,  but  in  the  mannert 
of  the  people;  and  the  resources  of  the  state  are  husbanded  at  all  times;  while  is 
war  they  are  fully  called  forth.  The  defects,  however,  are  equal  to  the  exceUeocies. 
The  supreme  power  is  placed  wholly  in  irresponsible  hands,  because  the  hotderm 
of  it  are  secure  from  all  personal  risk,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  censure;  and 
those  whom  they  choose  to  exerdse  it  share  in  their  irresponsibility.  There  is  00 
security  for  steady  and  consistent  policy,  either  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs*  m 
risk  of  entire  and  violent  change  attends  the  administralton,  and  even  the  constitti- 
tion ;  and  the  peace  of  the  country^  as  welt  abroad  as  at  home,  is  in  perpetual  anil 
imminent  dangier." 
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most  instances  it  has  been  effected  without  acts  of  violence 
or  change  in  the  external  framework  of  the  government. 
Its  continued  spread  is  inevitable  and  irresistible,  and  no 
hand  can  stay  its  advance.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  opinion  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  that  the 
masses  are  as  well  qualified  for  governing  and  more  worthy 
to  be  trusted  than  any  small  minority,  however  respected 
or  highly  trained*  Democracy  represents  for  us,  as  Sidg- 
wick  aptly  remarks,  not  merely  a  depressingly  prevalent 
political  fact,  but  a  widely  and  enthusiastically  accepted 
political  ideal.'  Lecky  is  charitable  enough  to  say  that 
the  American  democracy  is  not  a  failure,  but  he  asserts 
that  it  carries  with  it  at  least  as  much  of  warning  as  of 
encouragement.  One  thing  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  Condi- 
safe  working,  he  concludes,  namely,  a  "written  constitution^  ^^tiaTto 
securing  property  and  contract,  placing  difficulties  in  the  Sub- 
way of  organic  changes,  restricting  the  power  of  majori- 
ties, and  preventing  outbursts  of  mere  temporary  discon- 
tent and  mere  casual  coalitions  from  overthrowing  the 
main  pillars  of  state/*'  He  might  also  have  added  to  his 
list  of  essentials  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizenship, 
for  upon  this  strong  foundation,  more  than  upon  anything 
else,  the  future  of  democracy  throughout  the  world  de- 
pends. Happily  the  widespread  interest  in  public  educa- 
tion and  civic  honesty  offers  an  encouraging  prospect  for 
its  future. 

What  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  strength  and  Pure  at 
weakness  of  democracy  has  reference  mainly  to  repre-  o^moc- 
sentative  democracy.  The  pure  or  direct  type  exists  in 
too  rare  and  restricted  a  form  in  the  modern  world  and  is 
toe  impracticable  to  merit  extended  consideration.  Suf- 
ficing for  the  simple  needs  of  the  few  communities  where  it 
still  survives,  it  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  the 

I  **  raeaac&ts  of  Politic^.**     6d8.    Oo    the  present  theory  of  demjocmcy,'*  toe 
J^ithio  Browti,  "  The  New  Denucracj,"  ch» 
'^DecQocrscy  and  Liberty."  voL  1,  iis. 
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complex  states  of  to-day*  Nevertheless  recent  years  have 
seen  the  growth  of  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  repre- 
sentative system,  and  a  demand  for  more  direct  partici- 
pation of  the  masses  in  the  government,  particularly  in 
the  legislative  function**  This  growing  self -consciousness 
of  the  masses  has  found  expression  in  a  variety  of  new  in- 
stitutional forms  of  democracy,  such  as  the  referendum, 
the  initiative,  proportional  representation,  the  recall,  etc. 
The  introduction  of  these  new  forms  of  direct  democracy 
into  the  constitution  of  many  states  bids  fair  to  work 
important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  representative 
system. 

IV.     FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


Federal  government,  like  all  other  forms,  has  its  elements 
of  strength  and  of  weakness,  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages. Among  the  more  conspicuous  merits  of  the 
federal  system  may  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  it  affords  a 
means  of  uniting  into  a  powerful  state  commonwealths 
more  or  less  diverse  in  character  and  having  dissimilar  in- 
stitutions, without  extinguishing  wholly  their  separate 
existences*  It  furnishes  the  means  of  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  in  a  state 
of  widely  different  tendencies.  Federalism  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  together  many  petty  states  in  the  past 
which,  but  for  this,  would  have  remained  forever  apart. 
It  has  thus  proved  a  powerful  unifying  force  where  other 
forms  of  government  have  repelled.  Again,  it  excels  all 
other  forms  of  government  in  the  effectiveness  with  which 
it  combines  the  advantages  of  national  unity  and  power 
with  those  of  local  autonomy,*    It  secures  at  the  same 

>  Cf.  Godkiti  ("  Unforseseen  Tendeades  of  Democracy,*'  p.  144),  wlio  dedArca 
that  the  repress QtiLtivL-  sy  sterna  after  a  ccatury  of  cjdstence  under  a  very  extended  suf- 
frage, has  failed  lo  aatiaf  y  the  expectatloDsof  its  early  promoters  and  U  likely  to  make 
tray  in  turn  f  or  the  more  direct  action  of  the  peopte  on  the  most  important  questions 
of  jgovemment. 

*  The  federal  syttem,  iay»  D«  TocquenUe,  was  created  with  the  intcDtion  ot  com- 
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time  all  the  advantages  of  uniformity  in  the  reguiation  oi 
alfairs  of  general  concern  with  those  of  diversity  in  the 
regulation  of  local  affairs.  Instead  of  concentrating  the 
power  of  the  state  in  a  single  organ  or  set  of  organs,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  unitary  state,  federalism  distributes  it 
between  a  common  central  government  and  a  number  of 
local  governments,  and  thus  prevents  the  rise  of  a  single 
despotism  absorbing  all  political  power  and  menacing  the 
liberties  of  the  people.*  By  securing  the  advantages  of  self- 
government  for  the  people  in  those  affairs  which  are  pecul- 
iarly local  to  them»  it  reconciles  them  to  the  loss  of  power 
which  they  have  sustained  through  the  surrender  of  their 
control  over  other  affairs  to  the  general  government.  Fur- 
thermore, through  the  right  of  local  self-government,  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  local  affairs  is  stimulated  and  pre- 
served, they  are  educated  in  their  civic  duties,  and  this  iti 
turn  reacts  upon  the  character  of  the  local  administration- 
Federalism,  observes  BrycCi  allows  experiments  in  local 
legislation  and  administration  which  could  not  safely  be 
tried  in  a  large  country  having  a  unitary  system  of  govern- 
ment* At  the  same  time  it  supplies  the  best  means  of 
developing  a  new  and  vast  country  by  allowing  the  par* 
tjcular  localities  to  develop  their  special  needs  in  the  way 
they  think  best,* 

The  excellencies  of  federal  government  have  been  widely 
and  frequently  dwelt  upon  by  political  writers  during  the 
last  half  century.  John  Fiske  declared  it  to  be  the  only 
kind  of  government  which,  according  to  modern  ideas,  is 
permanently  applicable  to  a  whole  continent.'  Sidg- 

Mabag  Ik*  different  mdvantagn  which  result  from  the  greater  and  the  leaser  extent  of 
ril*****-    **  Democrmcy  in  America;"  vol.  I,  p.  1 76, 

*  k  very  probable/'  aay»  Montesquieu,  "that  mankind  would  have  been  ai 
hsi0h.  obliged  to  EI vt  continuoutly  under  ibc  govemim^ni  ol  a  ^ngU  pemm  had  they 
VM  cootrifcd  »  kind  of  coDfltirutloa  I  hat  has  aU  the  advantages  of  a  republican  Iq> 
fetber  with  ihe  ejttcroal  tutxm  of  a  monarchkal  §ovemmefit ;  I  mean  a  confederate 
jcjpuWk  "    *'  r*prii  del  Lois/'  bk,  IX,  ch.  I. 

■ "  Tbc  American  CommonwcalUi,"  *"  Asacfkmo  Political  I  deUi "  p.  91^ 
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wick,  an  English  writer,  predicts  that  we  shall  see  an 
extension  of  it  even  in  western  Europe,  where  the  example 
of  America  will  be  followed/  The  German  writer  Brie, 
who  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  federal  government, 
declares  that  it  represents  the  highest  realization  of  the 
state  idea;*  while  Westerkamp,  whose  researches  have 
been  along  the  same  line,  dwells  upon  its  excellencies  and 
points  out  that  it  has  spread  until  it  embraces  a  portion 
of  the  globe  equal  to  three  times  the  territorial  area  of 
Europe*' 

In  recent  years,  however,  owing  to  changed  conditions 
under  which  its  success  has  been  less  marked,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  disposition  to  dwell  upon  the  weaknesses 
as  well  as  the  virtues  of  federal  government.  These 
weaknesses  are  coming  to  be  more  apparent  as  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  of  society  become  more  complex  and 
require  uniformity  of  regulation.  As  one  writer  has  re- 
cently  said:  "Federal  government  has  very  decided  limi- 
tations, serious  faults  of  structure^  unheeded  perhaps  at  the 
time  of  its  inception,  but  likely  to  break  down  under  the 
altering  strain  of  a  new  environment.  Politically  and  on 
Its  external  side  it  has  proved  itself  strong,  but  economically 
and  in  its  internal  aspect  it  is  proving  itself  weak.'*  * 

First  of  all,  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  federal  gov- 
ernment possesses  an  inherent  weakness  not  found  in  unit- 
ary government.  The  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
particular  has  shown  that  the  individual  members  of  the 
federal  union,  by  virtue  of  their  reserved  powers  over  the 
rights  of  person  and  property,  may  embarrass  the  national 
government  in  enforcing  its  treaty  obligations  in  respect  to 
aliens  residing  in  the  United  States.    Likewise  in  the  do^ 

*  **DeveIopmem  of  European  Polity,"  p,  439, 

*  '"I'heoric  der  Staatenverbmdungcn,"  p.  155, 
**'Staatenbiind  und  Bundnstaat/*  p.  vi. 

*  I>!M:ock,  "  Limitations  of  Federal  Govemment,*'  "  Procecdtmp  ol  the  Ameri 
m  FciiJiiciii  Sdeoce  Aaiociatioiip"  voi,  V,  p.  39. 
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main  of  internal  affairs  federal  goyernment  has  given  evi- 
dence of  weaknesses  which  have  grown  enormously  in  recent 
years.  It  means  division  of  power  between  coordinate 
authorities  in  many  fields  of  legislation  and  ad  minis  trationj 
and  division  of  power  always  produces  weakness,  whatever 
other  advantages  it  may  secure.  Particularly  as  respects 
such  matters  as  commerce  and  transportation,  marriage 
and  divorce,  labor»  and  industries  which  are  national  in 
their  scope  of  operation,  federalism  usually  means  variety 
of  regulation  where  there  ought  to  be  uniformity.  It  is 
here  that  some  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  United 
States  federal  system  have  shown  themselves.'  In  the 
domain  of  military  aflfairs  federalism  is  of  course  entirely 
out  of  place,  and  usually  where  the  federal  system  of 
government  exists  the  unitary  principle  prevails  in  military 
administration.' 

*  Of  course  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  must  be  variety  of  legisla- 
tion under  the  federal  system  in  any  particular  domain.  That  depends  upon  the 
methods  of  distributEon.  The  regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce,  for  example, 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  central  government,^  as  is  the  rule  in  Germany,  instead  of 
being  left  to  the  separate  states,,  in  which  case  there  will  be  uniformity.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore^  to  abolish  the  federal  system  in  order  to  remove  such  evils  as 
those  connected  ijith  want  of  uniformity  of  legislittion.  That  may  be  done  by  a  re- 
distribution of  powers  by  which  the  central  government  is  given  exclusive  jurisdjc- 
tion  over  those  subjects  which  require  uniformity  of  legislation. 

*  Commenting  on  the  federal  system,  De  Tocqueville  says, "  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
lii nations  most  favorable  to  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  man,  I  envy  the  lot  of 
Tthose  nations  which  have  been  enabled  to  adopt  it.*'  However,  he  expresses  doubl 
whether  such  a  government  could  maintain  a  long  or  unequal  contest  with  a  nation 
■jf  similar  strength  in  which  the  government  ia  centralized,    "  Democracy  in  Amer- 

-^Eca/*  vol.  I,  p<  1  S3.    For  further  discussion  of  the  weakness  of  federal  government, 
lee  De  Tocqueville, ch,  S,  especially  pp.  141,  156,  173, 176,  181,  r S3;  also Dicey^ 
*Law  of  the  Constitution"  (second  ed.),  p.  158;  Boutmy,  "fitydesde  Droit  con- 
i-iiiutionnel/*  pp,  156^158;  Le  Fur  und  Posenerj  "  Bundesstaat  und  Staatenbundj" 
78.    Brycc  sums  up  the  *'  faults  "  of  federal  government  as  follows: 
1 1  Weakness  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  afifatrs. 

i.  Weakness  in  home  government,  that  is  to  say,  defident  authority  over  the 

component  states  and  the  individual  citizens. 
3.  Liabiiity  lo  dis^solu  tion  by  the  secession  or  rebellion  of  statu. 
4*  Liability  to  rtivisinn  into  group?;  and  factions  by  the  fommtion  of  separata 
combiflatiooA  of  the  component  state*. 
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«#  Concemii^  the  future  of  federal  government  tbere  is, 
of  course,  a  difference  of  c^inioo.  Some  writers  maintaia 
that  it  is  only  a  transitory  form  and  will  ultimately  give 
way  to  the  unitary  form.  Just  as  confederate  government 
has  nearly  ever>'where  been  superseded  by  the  federal 
system.  It  was  established,  its  critics  assert,  out  of  sheer 
pressure  of  external  necessity  rather  than  from  its  own 
inherent  excellence;  and  it  marks  merely  a  transation  stage 
through  which  many  states  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
in  order  to  attain  a  more  perfect  organization,*  But  this 
pr^ure  having  been  removed,  and  the  preliminary  stage 
having  been  passed  through,  the  principal  purposes  of 
federal  government  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  it 
wiU  give  way  to  a  more  efficient  system  —  one  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  pn^cnt 
dvilization. 

5.  Want  ^  umformitf  &moag  ihe  sutes  m  legUlAXioQ  admimsinticMi. 

6.  Trouble,  ejTpc&M,  and  deUj  due  lo  the  compteiity  of  a  doubb  fiyslem^if  lc;g|»- 
lation       admiiustrmtiQii.    **  The  Annericaii  Commoawealtli,"  ch.  2& 

'  This  U  ihit  opiaion  of  Held,  Ri  vier,  Frceinaii^  Dicey,  Lea  cock,  and  others  Lem- 
pock  awrta  that  '*tn  proportion  as  ccooomic  prpgnrea  results  in  induslTml  iotegratfoo 
fedeni  goYcmmeDt  h  bound  to  give  v^ay.  It  is  destined  &nal]y  to'  be  superveded  by 
flome  form  of  really  nauonal  and  cenCraJizcd  government,  occupying  at  its  own  db* 
cretiof)  whatever  p&ft  of  the  total  economic  a^nd  industrial  field  it  may  see  fit  tooccupj, 
untrammded  by  the  network  of  a  written  constitution  and  the  jugglery  of  judicial 
interpretation."  "  Limitations  of  Federal  GoTemmcnt/*  Proceed ingn  erf  the  Amerl' 
can  Political  Science  Association,  1908,  p.  jj.  The  weakness  of  fcikraJ  gavcra- 
ment,  observes  Dicey,  springs  from  two  diEcrcnt  causes:  firsts  the  divisioQ  of  power* 
between  the  central  government  auid  the  states;  second,  the  distribution  of  powers 
among  the  different  branches  of  the  national  government.  The  first  is  Inherent  in 
the  fedeml  system,  the  second  is  not.  Moreover^  a  federal  system  cmn  flourish  only 
amoog  commwities  imbued  with  a  le^l  spirit  and  trained  to  reveceace  the  Law. 
Federatism  substitutes  litigation  for  legislation,  and  no  nation  which  cannot  ac* 
quicsce  in  the  finality  of  possibly  mistaken  judgments  is  fit  to  form  part  of  a  fedecml 
state,  "Law  of  the  CaostitutiQC/*  pp.  ijS^  t66^  167.  For  a  contrary  iiew,  see 
Le  Fur  and  Posener,  9p,  cii.,  p,  35^^  who  assert  that  the  facts  of  history  conbv- 
dkl  the  ttatement  that  the  federal  system  marks  a  mere  transitory  stage  from  the 
confederate  to  the  um'tary  state;  on  the  contrary^  in  several  instances,  notably  In 
the  cases  of  Germany^  Mexico^  and  Braal,  unitary  states  have  adopted  the  federal 
itetn  because  of  its  manifest  advantages  over  unitary  government. 
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V.   THE  TEST  OF  A  GOOD  GOVERNMENT 

Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  concerning  the  best  form  of  government 
for  a!1  societies  and  all  conditioas  of  men.  Others  have 
adopted  the  view  of  the  poet: 

'*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  coDtestp 
That  which  is  best  administered^  is  best."  * 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  no  single  form  of  government 
is  adapted  to  all  conditions  and  stages  of  society.    In  de-  G^Jtm^ 
termining  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  best  govern* 
'      ment  for  any  particular  society  we  must  take  into  consid-  luism 

eration  the  stage  of  development  which  the  society  has 
I      attained,  the  intelligence  and  political  capacity  of  the  people, 
their  history  and  traditions,  their  race  characteristics,  and 
I      a  variety  of  other  elements*    ''To  attempt,"  says  John 
^  Stuart  Mill,  **to  say  what  kind  of  government  is  suited  for 
every  known  state  of  society  would  be  to  compose  a  treatise 
^  on  political  science  at  large."  *   Monarchy  is  undoubtedly  a 
desirable  system  for  certain  purposes ;  aristocracy  is  better 
adapted  to  certain  others;  while  democracy  is  still  better 
suited  to  other  societies.    Universal  suffrage  may  be  well 
suited  to  certain  stages  of  society,  while  in  others  it  would 
Jead  to  a  breakdown  of  government.    Federal  government 
l^is  excellently  adapted  to  certain  stages  of  political  de- 
*^^"*^elopment,  while  unitary  government  is  better  suited  to 
others.    Confederate  government  and  even  theocracies, 
we  have  tried  to  show,  have  their  places  in  the  develop- 
r  m^  nent  of  the  state.   No  single  form  of  government  is  adapted 
:o  all  societies  any  more  than  a  suit  of  clothes  can  be  made  to 
it  all  men.    The  system  best  suited  to  Sparta  was  not  the 
kt  for  Athens;  what  is  best  for  a  large  empire  is  not  necea- 
inly  the  best  for  a  state  of  small  area.    What  was  the  best 

^  ?Qpr's  philosophy  was,  as  Hamilton  said^  a  "political  hereiy,'*  since  a  bad  go  vero- 
^^At  aui  hardly  b«  well  admiDtstered,  while  a  good  one  maj  be  badlj  admiiutered. 
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SOVEREIGNTY 

Suggested  Readings:  Austin,  "Jurisprudence,"  Lect,  VT;  Bltss, 

"On  Sovereignty/*  chs.6-8;  Blvntschli,  "Allgemeine  Staatsleh;e,*' 
bk,  VII,  chs,  1-3;  BoREL,  *^  Etude  sur  le  Souverainet^  de  TEtat 
federatif  ";  BriE|  "Theorie  der  Staatenverbindungen/'  sec.  ff.; 
Brown,  '*The  Austinian  Theory  of  Law,'*  chs*  3,  5;  Bryce,  "The 
Nature  of  Sovereignty,*'  in  his  Studies  in  Jurisprudence  and  His- 
tory,*' vol.11;  BtntGESS^ "  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law/* 
vol.  I,  bk.  II,  ch.  i;  Constant,  "Politique  constitutionnelle,"  vol.  I, 
cb*  1;  Dewey,  "Austin's  Theory  of  Sovereignty,'^  "  Political  Science 
Quarterly,"  vol.  IX;  Dicey,  **Law  of  the  Constitution,"  Lect.  II, 
also  his  "Law  and  Public  Opinion/*  Lect- 1;  Dock,  "Der  Souverani- 
tats-begriff Esmein,  "Droit  constitutionnel/'  tit,  II,  ch.  2;  Froe- 
BEL,  **  Theorie  der  Politik/'  chs,  5  and  6;  Gareis,  "  AUgemeine  Staats- 
lehre/'  in  Marquardsen's  "Handbuch,"  vol.  I,  sec.  10;  Gerber, 
Grundziige  eines  Systems  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts/'  sees.  7-13; 
Green,  "Political  Obligations/'  pp.  80-136;  Haucke,  '*  Bodin,  eine 
Studie  Uber  den  Begrifi  der  Souveranitat  Holland,  "Elements  of 
Jurisprudence/*  pp,  43-48, 321-333;  Jellinek,  "  Recht  des  modemen 
Staat^/*  bk.  V,  ch,  14;  also  his  "  Lehre  von  den  Staatenverbindun- 
gen/'  pp.  21-58;  Lewis,  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms/'  pp. 
41-57;  Lowell,  "Essays  on  Government,^'  No*  5;  Maine,  "Early 
History  of  Institutions,"  Lects.  XII,  XILI;  McKechnie,  **The  State 
and  the  Individual/'  chs*  4,  10;  Merriam,  "History  of  Sovereignty 
since  Rousseau,'*  ch,  i;  Mey^r,  "Deutsches  Staatsrecht,"  sec,  6; 
MiTLFORD,  "The  Nation/*  ch.  8;  Oppeneiejm,  "International  Law," 
voL  I,  pL  I,  ch-  i;  Pollock,  "History  of  the  Science  of  Politics/'  ch, 
4;  Pradier-Fooere,  "Principes  generaux  de  Droit  de  Politique/' 
etc,  ch.  S;  Rehm,  "Allgemeine  Staatslehre,"  in  Marquardsen's 
"Handbuch/*  Einleitungsband,  sees.  10-16;  RiTcmE,  "The  Con- 
ception of  Sovereignty,"  *'  Annals  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Sodal  Science,"  vol  I;  also  his  "Darwin  and  Hegel/'  ch,  8j 
SmcwiCE,  "Elements  of  Politics/'  ch.  31;  Waitz,  "Grundxiige  der 
Politik/'  pp,  IS3-2IQ;  Willoughbv,  "Nature  of  the  State/*  chs.  9, 
It;  WtLSON,  "An  Old  Master  and  Other  Essays/*  ch.  3. 
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I-  DEFDOTIONS  AND  DISTmCTIOKS;  LEGAL  VERSUS  POLITI- 
CAL sovereignty;  db  facto  versus  de  jure  sover- 
eignty 

The  one  mark  which  fundamentally  disdnguishes  the 
state  from  all  other  human  assoctadons  is  supremacy  of  will 
and  action  —  the  supreme  power  to  command  and  enforce 
obedience.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  state  should  have  a  sin- 
gle collective  will  — other  associations  have  that  —  but  its 
will  must  dominate  all  other  wills  and  override  them  in  case 
of  conflicrt.  There  is  in  every  independent  political  com* 
munity  not  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  has  observed,  some  single  person  or  some  com- 
bination of  persons  which  has  the  power  of  compelling  other 
minds  to  do  exactly  as  it  pleases,  and,  he  adds^  this  person  or 
agency  may  be  found  as  certainly  as  the  center  of  gravity  in 
a  mass  of  matter/  To  this  power,  legally  speaking,  all  in- 
terests are  potentially  subject,  and  all  wills  subordinate. 
We  call  this  attribute  or  power  sovereignty.  The  study  of 
its  nature  and  characteristics  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important^  topic  in  political 
science,* 

The  term  **  sovereignty  **  (souverainetf)  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  superanus  (supreme,  sovereign),  and 
was  first  employed  by  Bodin  in  his  celebrated  work 
'*De  la  R^publique/*  published  in  1576.'  The  idea,  how- 
ever, is  as  old  as  Aristotle/    Since  Bodin  first  intro- 

>  **Eat\y  Historf  of  Infldtutioiis,"  p,  349- 

•  Cf,  WlUoughbjr,  "  Nature  of  the  Sute."  p,  185. 

■See  S4!hul£e, " Deutsches Staaisrecht,"  vol,  I,  sec.  16;  Bluntachli/' Altgemeoie 
Stftatikhre/'  bk.  VIIj  cb,  i;  itbo  his  "G«chichte  der  neueren  Staatswissea ^ 
ichaften,"  p.  ji. 

*  See  hu  Politics,"  HI,  cb.  There  is  no  e;zact  njuiyalent  in  tlie  Gcr* 
DUD  language  for  the  term  sovereipity,  the  tenrn  "H^JcA*^,"  ObwgtrmUS^'* 
**  StaatsgewaU,'*  afid   Staatshoktit  "being  various  }r  used,  thougli  thert  h  a  shade 

of  difference  between  tbem.  Thus  "  Ob^gfw&U  "  raihcf  signifies  intcroal  toy* 
ereigmy;  *' Siaatshohttt "  denotes  dignity  and  majesty;  *^ StaoisieumU"  power 
without  reference  to  dignity,  tic* 
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duced  the  term  into  the  literature  of  political  science,  the 
word  and  the  idea,  observes  Bluntschli,  have  exercised  a 
vast  influence  on  the  development  of  constitutions  and  on 
the  whole  politics  of  modern  times/ 

Definitions  of  sovereignty,  like  definitions  of  the  state,  jhsi^ 
are  almost  infinite  in  numben  Bodin,  the  first  writer 
to  employ  the  term,  defined  it  as  *'the  summa  in  cives  ac 
subdilas  legibiisque  soluta  potesias*'  —  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state  over  citizens  and  subjects,  unrestrained  by 
law.  Grotius,  who  wrote  half  a  century  later,  defined  it 
as  "the  supreme  political  power  vested  in  him  whose  acts 
are  not  subject  to  any  other  and  whose  will  cannot  be  over- 
ridden."  ^  Blackstone  conceived  it  to  be  "the  supreme^  ir* 
resistible,  absolute,  uncontrolled  authority  in  which  the  jura 
summi  imperii  reside/'  *  JelUnek  has  defined  it  as  "that 
characteristic  of  the  state  in  virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be 
legally  bound  except  by  its  own  will  or  limited  by  any  other 
power  than  itself/'  *  The  French  publicist  Duguit  defines 
it  simply  as  the  power  of  willing  and  commanding/  Bur- 
gess characterizes  it  as  "original,  absolute,  unlimited 
power  over  the  individual  subject  and  over  all  associations 
of  subjects/' '  Again  he  calls  it  "  the  underived  and  inde- 
pendent power  to  command  and  compel  obedience/' ' 

»  op.  (iL,  bk.  VII,  ch.  i, 

*  -  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,"  bk.  I,  ch.  5,  WhewelPi  ed„  p.  iia, 
* Commentaries  oa  tbe  Laws  of  England, "  Chasers  ed,j,  p,  14.  Juftks 

Slory  of  Ihc  United  States  defined  it  in  almost  the  same  language  —  see  bU  "Gim* 
mentxtfie*  on  the  Constitutkua  of  the  United  States/*  vol.  t,  sec.  aof, 

^"Lehj^  von  deo  Sta^teaverbindung^it/'  p,  J41  abo  hia  "Recbt  dm  mod. 
Staatcs/'  pp.  411  C 

*  "Droit  constitulionnd,"  p.  117, 

*  **  Political  Science  and  ConstitutlonAl  Law,"  vol.  1^  p,  53^ 

*  Political  Science  Quarterly/*  vol.  Ill,  p.  laB,  Other  definitfons  are  the  fol* 
lowing:  "Sovereignty  is  that  power  which  is  neither  temporary  nor  delegated,  nor 
subject  to  parti cuior  rules  which  it  cannot  alterj  nor  answerable  to  any  other  power 
on  earth/'  Pollock,  "  Science  of  Politics/*  p.  49 1  Sovereignty  i&  the  dally  aperative 
power  of  framing  and  giving  efficacy  to  the  laws/'  Wilson,  "  Old  Master  and  Other 
Essays,^'  p.  Si ;  "  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  wUl  of  tbe  sUte/'  Willoughbyj  *'Nat\ire 
«l  the  State/'  p.  a  do^  sec  also  hi»  * '  American  Constitutional  System/'    4,   For  other 
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Before  proceeding  with  a  discussion  of  the  attributes 
of  sovereignty  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  differentiate  between 
the  several  meanings  which  the  term  has  come  to  possess. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  the  distinction  between 
titular  and  actual  sovereignty.  Titular  sovereignty  is 
the  supremacy  fictitiously  attributed  to  a  ruling  prince, 
who  personifies  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  state  and  in 
whose  name  the  government  is  conducted ^  the  real  sover- 
eignty being  in  other  hands.  Thus  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  are  officially  designated  as  "sovereigns,"  though  of 
course  they  are  only  such  in  a  nominal  or  titular  sense. 

Again,  we  must  distinguish  between  legal  and  political 
sovereignty.  The  former  represents  the  lawyer's  concep- 
tion of  sovereignty,  that  is,  sovereignty  as  the  supreme  law- 
making power.  The  legal  sovereign,  therefore,  is  that 
determinate  authority  which  is  able  to  express  in  a  legal 
formula  the  highest  commands  of  the  state;  that  power 
which  can  override  the  prescriptions  of  the  divine  law, 
the  principles  of  morality,  the  mandates  of  public  opinion, 
etc.  This  is  the  only  sovereignty  recognized  by  the  courts. 
Behind  the  legal  sovereign »  however,  is  another  power, 
legally  unknown^  and  incapable  of  expressing  the  will  of  the 
state  in  the  form  of  legal  command,  yet,  withal,  a  power  to 
whose  mandates  the  legal  sovereign  must  in  practice  bow 
and  whose  will  must  ultimately  prevail  in  the  state.  This  is 
the  political  sovereign.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  electorate 
constitutesthe  political  sovereign,  yet  in  a  wider  sense  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  whole  mass  of  the  population^  including 
every  person  who  contributes  to  the  molding  of  public  opin- 
ion.' Powerful  as  it  is,  however,  it  cannot  itself  express  its 

definitions  sec  Gartis,  "  Altgemeinc  Staatslchrc,"  sec  lo;  AuBtJUj Jurisprvidcivce/ 
Lect.  6;  Borahak,  "Allgemeinc  Staatslchrc,"  p.  9;  Bluntschli,  ^*AUgp[neinc  SuAtf* 
tehre,  bk,  VIl,  ch,  i, 

'  "  Thus,"  says  Herbert  Speficcr,  *'  that  which  from  hour  to  hour  in  every  ccnmtif 
governs  rfespoticatly  or  otherwbe  produces  the  obedience,  making  political  mdtxm 
poQ&ibief  LS  the  accumulated  ^nd organised  sentiment  felt  towards  Inheiited  institil? 
dons,  made  sacred  by  traditions ;  ,  ,  .  bence  it  is  undentabte  tbat^  taken  m  its  widMt 
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will  in  the  form  of  a  legal  rule,  except  where  the  principle 
of  the  pure  democracy  prevails,  though  it  may  command  the 
legislature  to  doits  bidding,  and  if  the  command  is  clearly 
pronounced  and  fully  understood,  it  will  not  be  lightly  dis- 
regarded. 

Where  the  will  of  the  legal  sovereign  and  the  political  The  Legal 
sovereign  conflict,  the  former  must,  however,  take  prece- 
dence,  since  only  that  which  has  been  embodied  in  legal 
form  will  be  enforced  by  the  courts,  however  much  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  expediency  or  abstract 
justice  the  mandate  of  the  political  sovereign  may  seem  to 
be.  The  legal  sovereign,  observes  a  well-known  writer, 
is  the  iawyer^s  sovereign  qua  lawyer,  the  sovereign  beyond 
which  lawyers  and  courts  refuse  to  look.  For  the  lawyer  a 
law  may  be  good  law,  legally,  though  passed  by  a  parlia- 
ment which  has  been  condemned  by  the  political  sovereign, 
the  electorate.  With  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the  electors 
the  lawyer  as  lawyer  has  nothing  to  do.*  He  may  take  into 
consideration  their  opinions  and  wishes,  but  until  the  latter 
have  been  embodied  in  a  written  legal  comniand  they  are 
for  him  mere  hrutum  Jtdmen.  James  Bryce  has  remarked 
that  the  distinction  between  legal  and  political  sovereignty 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  difference  between  the  juristic 
and  the  popular  conception  of  sovereignty.  "To  an  ordi- 
nary layman,"  he  says,  the  sovereign  is  that  person  or  body 
1^  persons  which  can  make  his  or  their  will  prevail  in  the 
state,  who  is  acknowledged  to  stand  at  the  top,  who  can 
get  his  own  way  and  make  others  go  his.  For  the  lawyer, 
however,  a  more  definite  conception  is  required.  To  him 
the  sovereign  is  no  other  person  or  body  than  him  to  whose 
directions  the  law  attributes  legal  force,  the  person  or  body 
in  whom  resides  as  of  right  the  ultimate  power  of  laying 


^tcjcvptstioit,  tlie  feeling  of  Uie  comrounlly  h  the  sofe  source  of  political  ppwer,** 
(Quoted  bj  Woodrow  Wilsoa  in  '^Old  Master  and  Other  'EaaaLy%**  p.  73.) 

^  Ritchie,  *' Aoiiais  of  the  American  Academy  of  Potitical  aad  Social  Science/*  vot 
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down  general  rules.  This  person  or  body  is  the  legal  sover- 
eign and  represents  the  juristic  conception/'  * 

Some  writers  reject  the  distinction  between  legal  and 
political  sovereignty  on  the  ground  that  it  seems  to  involve 
the  recognition  of  a  dual  sovereignty  in  the  state.*    A  little 
reflection^  however,  will  show  that  the  distinction  between 
legal  and  political  sovereignty  does  not  rest  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  a  divided  sovereignty,  but  rather  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  two  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  ^ 
same  sovereignty  through  different  channels.    As  has  ^ 
been  said,  the  one  may  not  harmonize  with  the  other,  ^ 
that  is,  the  expressed  will  of  the  legal  sovereign  may  not  be 
that  which  the  political  sovereign  has  commanded,  in 
which  case  the  legal  sovereign  ought  to  be  reorganized  or  — ^  ^ 
reconstituted  by  a  new  election,  otherwise  the  will  of  the  e 
electorate  cannot  be  made  effective.    This  is  nothing  more^^"^ 
than  saying  that  law  ought  to  conform  to  public  opinion-^'^*^* 
when  properly  expressed ;  that  the  legislator  ought  to  obe>^"s^^y 
the  mandate  of  the  electorate ;  and  that  when  he  does  not«  ot 
the  electorate  and  the  legislature  are  out  of  harmony  andfc^-*"^** 
should  be  ' '  reharmonized  "  by  new  elections.    The  problemsr*  — 
of  good  government,  says  Professor  Ritchie,  is  largely  the^-*^^ 
problem  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  legal  and  theul—  J 
timate  political  sovereignty.'  Of  course,  where  the  principles 
of  the  pure  democracy  prevails,  the  possibility  of  this  diver- 
gence between  the  will  of  the  legal  and  political  sovereigns 
is  eliminated,  for  under  such  conditions  the  two  are  identi — 
cal.    In  a  pure  democracy  the  expressed  will  of  the  elec — 
torate  is  not  mere  opinion  or  mandate,  but  law  itself.    Ordi —  *  *^ 
narily,  however,  the  legal  sovereign  is  organized  separate^^^^ 

***  Studies  in  Hktoiy  and  Jurispnidetice,"  vol.  tl,  p.  505. 
■  Sidgwick,  for  etamplct  in  his  **EIemeata  of  Politics,"  App.  A* 
*"Aimals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Soci&t  Science,"  tqL  1,  p. 
40a,   Cf.  also  McKechnie:  "The  will  of  the  legal  sovereign  is  01  should  be  the  "^^^ 
tbodii^  embodiment  or  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  politicai  sovere^.    If  ikt 
popular  will  is  accurately  expressed  by  the  legal  sovereign ,  the  power  of  the  people 
b  dfecuve,  otherwise  it  m  not.''   "The  StAte  and  the  IndtviduaV*  p<  i Ji* 


and  distinct  from  the  political  sovereign,  and  is  either 
some  determinate  organ  like  the  British  Parliament  or  a 
constituent  body  called  into  existence  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  formulating  and  expressing  the  sovereign  will. 

The  distinction  between  legal  and  political  sovereignty  HitDif- 
is  most  prominent  in  those  countries  like  Great  Britain  S^**"*** 
whose  constitutional  enactments  proceed  from  the  legisla- 
ture,  where,  in  consequence,  there  is  no  legal  distinction  be- 
tween constitutional  and  statute  law.^  In  Great  Britain 
the  Parliament  is  both  the  ordinary  legislative  body  and 
the  constituent  assembly*  It  is  legally  omnipotent  and 
subject  to  no  restraints  except  those  of  a  moral  and  physi- 
cal character.  There  is  no  person  or  body  of  persons  in 
Great  Britain  capable  of  maldng  rules  which  can  override  or 
derogate  from  an  act  of  Parliament,  The  British  Parlia- 
ment is  so  omnipotent,  legally  speaking,  says  Dicey,  that 
it  can  adjudge  an  infant  of  full  age;  it  may  attaint  a  man 
of  treason  after  death ;  it  may  legitimize  an  illegitimate  child, 
or,  if  it  sees  fit^  make  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  case/  By  the 
act  of  1716  it  did  what  only  a  sovereign  body  can  do,  when 
it  prolonged  its  own  existence  from  three  to  seven  years. 
It  can  alter  the  constitution  by  the  same  legal  processes 
that  are  followed  in  the  enactment  of  an  ordinary  statute. 

No  court  will  listen  to  an  argument  against  the  va-  tii«sow 
tidityof  an  act  of  Parliament,  even  though  it  be  contrary  pj^/* 
to  the  most  sacred  prescriptions  of  the  constitution.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the  British 
state  is  in  the  Parliament,  and  hence  there  is  no  legal 
authority  in  existence  which  can  restrain  it  or  override  its 
acts.' 

'  On  tht  distinction  between  tegat  and  political  sovereignty,  between  Staats^ 
KHtverdnU&t  and  Rechtssouvo'&nim,  see  Kra,bbe,  '*Dle  Lehrc  der  RechUsouv«- 
Ttiutit,"  cspectaMy  ch.  t, 

>  "Law  of  the  Const itutian/'  Second  ed.^  p.  45. 

'  SMgwkk  is  one  of  the  lew  wrltera  who  Is  disposed  to  quettbn  the  legal  omnipo- 
tence q|  the  English  Parlmroent.  He  cent  ends  that  its  sovereignty  was  not  generally 
accepted  until  &  comparatively  recent  date,  aiid  that  even  aa  Late  as  the  eighteenth 
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Yet  there  Is  a  sense  in  which  the  English  Parliament  i? 
not  sovereign.  There  is  a  power  above  Parliament  whose 
mandates  it  must  obey  and  whose  will  must  ultimately 
prevail  in  all  governmental  matters.  This  is  the  will 
pronounced  by  the  electorate  at  a  general  parliamentary 
election.  The  lawyers  do  not  recognize  this  sovereignty 
and  the  courts  do  not  take  notice  of  it,  and  even  the  Par- 
liament itself  might  for  a  time  lawfully  resist  it,  but  in  the 
end,  if  the  electorate  insists  upon  obedience,  Parliament 
must  bow  before  the  popular  will  and  enact  its  commands 
into  law.  In  this  sense  the  electorate  and  not  Parliament 
is  sovereign** 

While  attempting  to  justify  the  existence  of  that  sover- 
eignty which  has  no  legal  basis,  we  must  not,  however,  over- 
look the  limitations  and  conditions  underwhich  it  is  entitled 
to  recognition.  The  "  general  will,"  the  ** sovereignty  of  the 
people/'  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  the  controlling 
power  behind  the  organ  through  which  the  will  of  the  state 
is  given  legal  formulation,  are  rather  vague  and  loose 
expressions  and  when  not  used  with  proper  discrimination 
lead  to  misconception  and  even  to  mischief.  As  Professor 
SidgiA  ick  has  well  said,  '* There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  community  may  be  said  to 
be  the  ultimate  depository  of  supreme  political  power, 
though  it  is  misleading  to  say  that  the  people  are  every- 
where sovereign."  ^  To  maintain  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  without  restriction  is  to  ignore  the  fundamen- 

century  there  were  to  be  found  dicta  of  high  judges  recognlEing  tegaJ  limitatiotis  cm 
the  fxjwcr  of  Parliament,  He  quotes  Holt  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  if 
Pariis^mcnt  should  ordain  that  a  person  should  be  a  }udge  b  his  own  csiae  the  «ct 
wou  Id  be  void .    "  Elem  cnts  of  Pol  it  ics/'  p,  sS. 

'  See  Austin,  "Jurisprudence,**  vol.  I,  pp,  35*  et  seq.;  Dicey/*  Law  of  the  CoQ3ti* 
tution/'  pp*  6S-69.  Cf.  also  Locke  ('^  Two  Treatises  of  Govemmenl,"  bk.  It,  cb.  11), 
who,  obviously  thinking  the  B  rit  constitution,  calb  attentioii  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  (egjsiaiure  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  state  it  is  only  a  **  fiduciary  power/'  Btoce 
there  still  remains  in  the  people  a  "superior  power  to  remove  or  aher  the  l^^slitsn 
when  they  find  the  will  of  the  l<^lsb,tUTC  to  be  contnjy  to  the  will  ol  the  people'* 

'  'VEicnients  of  Politics,"  p,  6^0. 
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tal  drstinctiort  between  power  legally  exercised  and  power 
usurped  and  illegally  exercised.  The  will  of  the  people 
expressed  otherwise  than  throU|^h  legally  constituted  chan- 
nels is  not  sovereign  any  more  than  the  unofficial  opinions 
of  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  are  law,*  The  sover- 
^eignty  of  the  people  has  a  meaning  and  is  entitled  to 
legal  recognition  only  when  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  organized  in  their  legislative  bodies  or  constituent 
assemblies.^ 

In  the  next  place  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  DefActou 
vereignty  which  is  actually  obeyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state,  though  it  maybe  without  legal  basis,  and  the 
sovereignty  which  according  to  legal  right  is  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  the  people,  but  of  which  in  fact  the  bearer 
ay  be  temporarily  dispossessed  or  which  for  other  reason  is 
capable  of  making  its  will  prevail."  That  person  or  body 
of  persons  who  is  in  fact  dominant  in  the  state,  who  for  the 
time  receives  the  actual  obedience  of  the  great  massof  the  in- 
habitants, who  constitutes  the  strongest  power  in  the  state, 
is  the  actual  or  de  facia  sovereign,  though  not  necessarily 
the  legal  sovereign.  This  sovereign  may  be  a  usurping 
king,  a  self-constituted  assembly,  a  military  dictator,  or 
even  a  priest  or  a  prophet ;  in  either  case  the  sovereignty 
rests  upon  physical  power  or  spiritual  influence  rather 
than  upon  legal  right.  History  abounds  in  examples  of 
such  sovereignties.     Cromwell,  after  he  had  dissolved  the 


*  Compare  on  this  point  McKechnfe,  "The  Slate  and  the  Individtial/*  pp.  131  ii 

h 

*  It  is  neither  mcorrect  nor  mischievous^  says  Sir  George  O*  Lewis,  to  speak  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  states  in  which  they  are  not  sovereign j  if  It  be  done  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  to  signify  the  moral  control  and  influence  over  the  legislature 
and  if  the  distinction  between  legal  power  and  moral  influence  be  kept  in  mind  and  real 
sovereignty  be  not  confused  with  figurative  sovereignly*  ''Use  and  Abuse  of  Polit- 
ical Terms,  p.  48,  On  the  proper  use  of  the  terms  '* sovereignty  of  the  people" 
and  "sovereignty  of  the  general  will,"  see  Bluntscbli,  '*Allgcmeine  Slaatslehre," 
bk  Vn,  ch.  I ;  and  Green,  '•Political  Obligationa,"  pp,  98-104. 

*  On  the  distinction  between  legal  sovereignty  and  the  "sovereignty  ot  fact,"  aee 
EnoeiD,  **  Droit  consiitutjonuel, "  3d  ed,»  p.  iBj. 
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Long  Parliament,  Napoleon,  after  he  had  overthrown  the 
Directory,  the  English  convention  which  offered  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  the  French  assembly  which  made 
peace  with  Germany  in  1871,  the  Southern  Confederacy 
from  1 86 1  to  1865,  are  instances  of  actual  sovereignties 
which  rested  upon  no  legal  basis,  though  some  of  them 
ultimately  became  de  jure  sovereignties  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  legal  status.  The  temporary  occupation  of 
the  part  of  a  state's  territory  by  a  hostile  army  when  the 
commander  displaces  the  local  authority  and  exacts  obe- 
dience from  the  inhabitants  is  another  example  of  de  facta 
sovereignty  of  which  history  affords  many  instances.*  In 
some  of  the  instances  cited  above,  the  usurping  sovereign 
expelled  the  legal  sovereign  from  his  rightful  seat  and  by 
force  compelled  the  obedience  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  public  law  that  the  adherents 
of  the  de  facto  sovereign  in  case  of  a  war  between  it  and  the 
dejure  sovereign  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason  and 
under  certain  limitations  the  obligations  assumed  by  it  in 
behalf  of  the  country  or  the  public  acts  performed  by  it 
will  be  respected  by  the  de  jure  sovereign  when  it  is  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  place.*  It  is  also  a  rule  that  where 
the  de  facto  sovereign  gives  evidence  of  his  ability  to  main- 
tain his  supremacy  and  command  the  obedience  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  he  shall  be  morally  entitled  to  receive 
the  recognition  of  foreign  states.  Other  examples  of  de  facto 
sovereignties  occur  where  the  power  of  the  legal  sovereign 
has  been  superseded  by  the  moral  Influence  of  some  per- 
son,  body  of  persons,  or  government.  Such  was  the  power 
wielded  by  the  former  Shoguns  in  Japan,  and  such  is  the 

*  See  the  decisbna  of  the  Uaited  Stat»  Supreme  Court  In  U,S,  v.  Rke^  4  Whea- 
1011;  and  Flemmg  v.  PagCj  9  Howard, 

'  See  the  case  of  Thorrington  v.  Smith,  decided  hy  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 
1S68,  S  Wallace,  p,  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  held»  however  that  the  South* 
cm  Confederacy  was  not  an  example  of  ads  facto  sovereign  in  the  sense  that  iu  acti 
or  obligationa  were  binding  upon  the  stat»  or  the  national  govemmtcit,  After  thft 
d^Holutloit  ol  the  Confederacy, 
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power  exercised  by  the  British  government  in  Egypt  to- 
day, 

De  jure  sovereignty,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  foundation 
in  law,  not  in  physical  power,  and  the  person  or  body  of 
persons  by  whom  it  is  exercised  can  always  show  a  legal 
right  to  rule.*  This  is  the  sovereignty  which  the  law  recog- 
nizes and  to  which  it  attributes  the  right  to  govern  and 
exact  obedience.  It  does  not  depend  for  its  validity  upon 
obedience  actually  rendered,  for  the  law  assumes  the  obe- 
dience to  be  enforceable.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  may  not 
be  the  actual  sovereign,  for  it  may  be  expelled,  as  has  been 
said,  from  its  rightful  place  or  may  have  temporarily 
disappeared  through  disorganization  or  disintegration ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  it  has  legal  right  on  its  side  and  is 
lawfully  entitled  to  command  and  exact  obedience.  Mani- 
festly, every  consideration  of  expediency^  however,  requires 
that  the  sovereign  in  actual  control  should  be  legally  en* 
titled  to  rule,  that  is,  physical  power  and  mastery  ought  to 
rest  upon  legal  right.  In  reality  the  sovereign  who  succeeds 
in  maintaining  his  claim  to  rule  usually  becomes  in  the 
course  of  time  the  legal  sovereign,  through  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  or  the  reorganization  of  the  state, 
^mewhat  as  actual  possession  in  private  law  ripens  into 
legal  ownership  through  prescription.  On  account  of  the 
manifest  advantages  which  flow  from  the  exercise  of  power 
resting  on  strict  legal  right  rather  than  upon  mere  physical 
force,  the  new  sovereign  sometimes  has  his  de  facto  claim 
converted  into  a  legal  right  by  election  or  ratification. 
This  was  done,  e.^.,  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066  and 
by  Napoleon  III  of  France  in  1852.  Such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  the  new  sovereign  by  thus  establishing  a  legal 
basis  for  his  power  strengthens  his  moral  claim  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  people  and  diminishes  the  danger  of  conspir- 
acies and  rebellions  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the 
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displaced  sovereign.  There  is,  as  Bryce  welt  observes,  a 
natural  and  instinctive  opposition  to  submission  to  power 
which  rests  only  on  force.* 


II.  THE  ATTRIBXTTES  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 


We  may  enumerate  the  distinguishing  attributes  of 
sovereignty  as  permanence,  exclusiveness,  all-comprehen- 
siveness, absoluteness,  inalienability,  and  unity. 

By  the  quality  of  permanence  or  perpetuity  (Ewigkeit,  as 
the  Germans  describe  it),  we  mean  that  quality  in  virtue  of 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  continues  without  in- 
terruption so  long  as  the  state  itself  exists,  it  does  not 
cease  with  the  death  or  dispossession  of  the  temporary 
bearer,  or  the  reorganization  of  the  state,  but  shifts  imme- 
diately to  a  new  bearer,  as  the  center  of  gravit>^  shifts 
from  one  part  of  a  physical  body  to  another  whenever  it 
undergoes  external  change.* 

By  cxclusiveness  we  mean  that  quality  in  virtue  of  which 
there  can  be  but  one  supreme  power  in  the  state,  entitled 
to  the  obedience  of  the  inhabitants.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  deny  the  principle  of  the  unity  and  organic 
nature  of  the  state  and  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  an 
imperium  in  imperia* 

Sovereignty  is  coextensive  in  its  operation  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  comprehends  within  its  scope 

>  "Studies  in  History  and  Jumprtidence,'*  vol  n,  p.  stS*  Austin  ("JurispmdeDCe,** 
Icct,  VI)  refuses  to  recognize  the  distinct  Eon  between  ds  jure  and  de  fado  tovcreigoty, 
because,  as  he  says,  the  adjectives  '* lawful  "  and  "unlawful  "  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  term  "  sovereignty,"  The  onty  law,  he  declares,  by  which  a  person  or  bodjf  qf 
peraona  can  be  soverflgn  \&  hs  own  law,  its  own  command  or  wtl!,  and  hence  to  say 
that  a  person  or  body  is  the  jure  soverei^  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  h  b  tegaj 
because  ti  declares  itself  so  to  be.  According  to  Austin's  view  goi>etnm£nis  may  be 
dtfacio  or  de  jurCf  but  the  latter  terms  are  inapplicable  to  sovereignty.  Compare  Mer- 
riam, "  History  of  Sovereignty  since  Rouaseau,"  p.  147. 

"Compare  Von  Mohl,  "Encyklopadie  dcr  Staatswiaaenschaflen,'*  sec  16; 
Jellinek,  **Staatenverbindungcn,*'  p,  js.  The  idea  of  contiouity  k  exprasMd  bf 
the  old  French  proverb,  *' Le  roi  est  inort;  vive  le  roi.'* 

*  Von  Mohlj      ci(,,  pp,  i  iS-i  19.    Cf .  also  Burgeas,  &p,  dtj  ¥dL  I,  pu  5a. 
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all  persons  and  things  in  the  territory  of  the  state.  The 
modem  state  does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  staatlos 
person  within  its  jurisdiction.  For  reasons  of  public  policy 
and  international  comity  civilized  states  voluntarily  re- 
linquish the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  states  residing  within  their  ter- 
ritories, but  this  rule  of  extraterritoriality,  as  it  is  called,  is 
no  exception  to  the  principle  stated  above.  The  fact  that 
states  have  until  comparatively  recent  times  declined  to 
recognize  the  principle  of  extraterritoriality,  and  that  even 
now  any  state  may  expel  a  diplomatic  representative  from 

I its  territory  and  thus  deprive  him  of  his  immunity,  are 
jfevidences  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state  is  all-embracing  and  all-comprehensive. 
By  the  quality  of  absolu  tism  we  mean  simply  that  sover- 
eignty is  legally  unlimited,  that  is,  it  is  subject  to  no  higher 
power  —  an  attribute  which  results  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  itself.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  higher  power  by  which  the  sovereign  is 
limited.* 

By  the  quality  of  inalienability  we  mean  that  attri- 
bute of  the  state  by  virtue  of  which  it  cannot  cede 
away  any  of  its  essential  elements  without  self-destruc- 
tion.'   Sovereignty  can  no  more  be  alienated,  says  Lieber, 

Kian  a  tree  can  alienate  its  right  to  sprout,  or  a  man  can 
ansfer  his  Hfe  or  personaUty  to  another  without  self- 
destruction.'  Rousseau  holds  the  same  view,  though  he 
admits  that  pow^  may  be  transferred-*  A  few  writers, 
however,  take  the  contrary  view.  Professor  Ritchie*  for 
example,  declares  that  the  doctrine  of  Inalienability  is 


billty 


'  Compare  Von  Mohl,  ap.  cti.^  p.  lao, 
*  See  Buteman,'^  Political  and  Constitutional  Law,"  sec.  1^5, 
•''Political  Ethics,"  vol.  1^  p.  hqi  cf.  Duguit,  "Droit  constUutbtinel,"  p,  t$u 
The  doctrine  of  inalieiiabilky  of  sovereiignty  is  asserted  in  the  French  const ttutbns 
1791  (Tit,  in,  sec,  I),  1793  (Dvcl  as;,  and  1S4S  (ch.  i,  sec  i). 
'  "CtoJitrat  sockl/'  bL  lip  ck  I, 
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belied  by  the  facts  of  history/  Of  course  it  is  not  meant 
that  where  a  state  parts  with  a  portioa  of  its  territory  it 
retains  its  sovereignty  over  the  territory  alienated.  His* 
tory  abounds  in  examples  of  territorial  cessions  involving 
the  alienation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  the  ter- 
ritory ceded,  but  that  is  a  different  thing  from  saying  that 
the  state  may  cede  away  its  sovereignty  as  such ;  that  is, 
part  with  a  constituent  element  without  which  it  could  no 
more  exist  than  a  man  without  heart  or  blood,  Nor  does 
the  principle  of  inalienability  mean  that  the  person  or  per- 
sons in  whom  the  sovereignty  is  for  the  time  reposed  may 
not  abdicate*  The  British  Parliament,  for  example,  might 
dissolve  itself  without  making  any  provision  for  calling 
another  Parliament,  or  the  Czar  of  Russia  might  voluntarily 
relinquish  his  rights  of  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  Duma,  as 
he  seems  to  have  in  fact  lately  done  j  but  there  would  not  be 
in  either  case  an  alienation,  but  only  a  shifting  of  the  re- 
pository or  abiding  place. 

Implied  in  the  principle  of  inalienability  of  sovereignty 
is  that  of  imprescriptibility,  according  to  which  sover- 
eignty cannot  be  lost  by  mere  lapse  of  time,  as  prop- 
erty in  land  may  be  lost  by  prescription  at  private 
law,'  There  is  an  old  doctrine  held  by  some  writers 
that  originally  the  people  were  sovereign  everywhere,  but 
through  the  long  and  uninterrupted  usurpation  of  sovereign 
power  by  kings  it  was  gradually  lost  to  the  people  by  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  prescription*  But  the  theory  has 
little  evidence  to  support  it. 


Sover- 

cmmot  bfl 
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III,   THE  ABSOLUTISM  OF  SOVEItEIGNTY;  THEORY  OP 
LIMITATIONS 

Among  the  characteristics  of  sovereignty  which  merit  a 
more  extended  consideration  than  we  have  given  in  the 

*Nole  to  the  English  tranaUtlon  of  Bluntachiri  "Allgcroclne  Staitalehrc 
(Theory  of  the  Slate,  atl  ed.),  p,  496, 
*  Compan  Duguit^  op.  cit.,  p.  133, 
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preceding  section  is  the  quality  of  absolutism.  Sover- 
eignty cannot  be  limited;  it  is  an  original,  not  a  de- 
rived power.  As  it  is  the  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
there  cannott  legally  speaking,  be  any  authority  above  it, 
and  to  speak  of  it  as  being  limited  by  some  higher  power 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Sovereignty,  as  Jellinek  re- 
marks, can  be  bound  only  by  its  own  will,  that  is,  it  can 
only  be  self-limited.* 

While  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  sovereignty  doc^Iii* 
cannot  be  subject  to  legal  restrictions,  many  writers  rec-  iJ^^ 
ognize  the  existence  of  certain  moral  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  arising  from  the  natural  and 
inherent  rights  of  man  —  rights  which,  according  to  the 
views  of  some  authorities,  exist  independently  of  the  state 
and  cannot  therefore  be  restricted  or  limited  by  it,"  Thus, 
observes  a  well-known  writer,  "although  .  .  .  some  of 
those  who  have  written  on  sovereignty  described  the  sov- 
ereign as  being  subject  to  no  restraint  whatever,  his  sole  will 
being  absolutely  dominant  over  all  his  subjects,  there  has 
never  really  existed  in  the  world  any  person  or  even  any 
body  of  persons  enjoying  this  utterly  uncontrolled  power, 
with  no  external  force  to  fear  and  nothing  to  regard  except 
the  gratification  of  mere  volition."  '  The  same  assertion  is 
made  by  Bluntschli,  who  declares  that  "there  is  no  such 
thing  on  earth  as  absolute  independence.  .  .  ,  Even  the 
state  as  a  whole  is  not  almighty,  for  it  is  limited  externally  by 
the  rights  of  other  states  and  internally  by  its  own  nature 
and  by  the  rights  of  its  individual  members."  * 

Some  writers  maintain  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  DfTiai 
limited  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  divine  law,  or  by  the  power 
of  some  superhuman  authority.  The  Russian  publicist  Mar- 

**Lehre  von  den  Staatenverbindungen,'*  pp,  35-36. 
•"The  r&At  mass  of  influences/'  says  MainCi  "which,  for  shorty  wc  may  t^l 
morale  perpetually  shapes,  limits,  or  forbids  the  actual  direction  of  tbe  forces  of 
Kcietj  by  the  sovefeigti."    "  Early  History  of  Institutions/'  p.  359. 
•Biyce,  "Studies  in  History  and  Jurtsprudence/*  vol,  II,  p.  525* 
«*'All|ECMeifle  Staauiebre,"  bk.  VH,  1. 
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tens,  for  example,  in  his  definition  of  sovereignty  recognizes 
in  God  a  *' legal  superior"  over  a  state  otherwise  entirely 
sovereign.**'  Biuntschli  asserts  that  nations  are  **respon* 
sible  to  the  eternal  judgments  of  God"  as  well  as  to  "the 
facts  of  history/'  "There  is  above  the  sovereign/'  says 
the  German  writer  Schulze,  "a  higher  moral  and  natural 
order,  the  eternal  principle  of  the  moral  law/ '  The  doctrine 
that  the  state  is  absolutely  supreme  and  incapable  of  do- 
ing wrong  is,  he  says,  fallacious  and  dangerous.*  Other 
alleged  limitations  on  sovereignty  are  those  arising  from 
the  law  of  nature,'  the  principles  of  morality,  the  teach- 
ings of  religion,  the  principles  of  abstract  justice,  immemo- 
rial custom,  long-established  traditions,  etc.  To  these  have 
been  added  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  the  particular  restrictions  imposed  by  con- 
ventions between  states,  and  limitations  imposed  by  states 
themselves  by  their  fundamental  law,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  method  of  procedure  for  altering  their  constitutions/ 

'  "For  a  state  to  be  entirely  sovereign,"  lays  Martens,  "it  mxist  govern  itself  and 
acknowledge  no  legisbtivc  superior  power  but  God;"  quoted  by  Lewis^  "Use  and 
Abuse  of  Political  Tenns,*'  p*  41,  For  an  argument  against  the  proposition  that 
sovereignty  is  unlimited  see  Benjamin  Constant," Politique  conatitutloanelle,"  wjl 
L,  ch.  I.J  especially  pp.  15-16. 

*  '*Deut3ches  Staatsrecht,"  vol  I,  sec.  16.  See  also  Von  Mohl  ("Encykloptdie 
dcr  Staatswissenschaften,"  p.  117),  who  does  not  accept  as  a  literal  truth  the  Bibljcal 
doctrine  of  obedience  to  God  rather  than  nian,  though  he  attaches  great  significance 
to  the  idea. 

*  Speaking  of  the  universal  binding  force  of  die  law  of  naturCt^  BLackstoae  said^ 
"No  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  ihis,  and  auch  of  them  as  are  valid 
derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  fmm  this 
original.'^      Commentaries,"  ed,  by  Chase,  pp.  5-6* 

*  On  the  subject  of  liniitationa  on  sovereignty  see  Bryce,  op.  cil.^  vd.  II,  pp.  $toei 
S(q.;  Benthanij  ** Fragment  on  Government,"  chs,  34-36;  Works,  vol,  1,  pp. 
989-591 ;  Ritchie,  Axinala  of  the  Americajn  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,"  vol.  I,  p,  593;  Laveleye,  Gouvemement  dans  la  D^mocrade^** 
vol.  I,  bit.  1,  ch.  6;  Woolsey,  "Political  Science,"  toI.  I,  p.  aoj;  Sidgwick, 
••Elements  of  Politits/'  p.  633;  Lowell^  "  Essays  on  Government,"  eh,  5 ;  Dicey, 
**Lftwof  the  Conatituiion/*  pp.  70-74;  Dugu it/' Droit  coTistitutionnel/*  pp,  uj  #f 
Ivf.  Some  French  writers  tike  Cousin^  Guizot,  Constant,  and  Royer-<!oU&nl  hav« 
workied  out  a  theory  of  th£  ^''  sovereigaty  of  reason  or  justice/'    For  1,  riiiniwToii 
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It  must;  of  course,  be  admitted  that  in  a  certam  sense 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  subject  to  restrictions.  The 
ost  despotic  monarch  respects  the  opinions  of  his 
ubjects  on  certain  questions  and  often  bows  to  their 
tshes.  Probably  no  sovereign,  whether  monarch  or 
assembly^  ever  existed  who  assumed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  change  any  law^  custom,  or  institution  at  his  pleasure 
without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. All  sovereignty,  in  short,  must  be  conditioned  upon 
the  ready  obedience  or  acquiescence  of  those  over  whom 
it  is  exercised/  The  sultan  of  Turkey,  for  example,  abso- 
lute as  he  is,  would  hardly  dare  interfere  with  the  religion 
of  his  subjects;  the  British  Parliament,  with  power  legally 
tinlimited,  w^ould  hesitate  to  tax  the  colonies,  or  to  pass  a 
decennial  act,  or  to  establish  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land; it  is  doubtful  if  any  Roman  emperor  would  have 
dared  to  subvert  the  national  religion  of  Rome;  Louis  XIV, 
who  is  credited  with  having  boasted  that  he  was  the  state, 
would  probably  never  have  been  able  to  force  Protestant* 
ism  on  his  subjects. 

An  examination  of  these  limitations,  however,  will  show  sneiitijat 
that  legally  they  are  no  restrictions  on  sovereignty  at  all.  £1^™© 
The  law  of  nature,  the  principles  of  morality,  the  laws  of  ^ej^ 
God,  the  dictatesof  humanity  and  reason,  the  law  of  nations, 
the  fear  of  public  opinion^  and  all  the  other  alleged  restric- 
tions on  sovereignty  have  no  legal  effect,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  state  chooses  to  recognize  them  and  give  them  force  and 
validity.    They  are  not  such  limitations  as  the  courts  will 
ordinarily  enforce  in  the  decision  of  legal  controversies. 
Thus,  if  the  English  Parliamentp  which  is  the  legal  sover* 
eign  in  the  British  Empire^  should  pass  an  act  opposed  to 

tnd  criiidsm  of  the  theory  see  Bluntschli,  op,  cit,,  bk.  VII,  ch.  i ;  also  Merriam^ 
"History  of  Soverei^ty,"  ch.  5. 

*  Bryce,  m  the  chapter  on  " Government  by  Public  Opinion*'  in  his**  American 
Common 'wealth,"  observes  lliat  "governments  have  always  rested  and  must  rest. 
If  not  on  the  affection,  then  on  the  reverence  qr  awe,  if  not  on  the  active  approval, 
hen  on  the  silent  acquiescence^  of  the  numerical  majodiy." 
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the  principles  of  morality  or  contrary  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  however  repugnant  the  statute  might  be  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  people  or  their  ideas  of  justice  and 
good  faith,  it  would  not  be  legally  invalid.  The  courts 
would  presume  that  Parliament  did  not  intend  to  violate 
the  rules  of  morality  or  the  principles  of  international  law, 
and  they  would  not  listen  to  an  argument  which  rested  on 
the  assumption  that  Parliament  had  exceeded  its  author- 
ity.^ If  in  any  case  the  limitations  of  the  divine  law  are 
recognized,  the  state  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  divine  will,  so  that  in  fact  the  restriction 
is  nothing  but  a  self-limitation.  In  other  words  the 
principles  of  morality,  of  justice,  of  religion,  etc.,  so  far  as 
they  constitute  limitations  on  the  sovereign,  are  simply 
what  the  consciousness  of  the  state  decides  them  to  be,  for 
there  can  be  no  other  legal  consciousness  than  that  of  the 
state. 

Regarding  the  so-called  limitations  on  sovereignty  im- 
posed by  the  principles  of  international  law,  we  are  forced 
to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that  in  the  last  analysis 
they  are  nothing  more  than  "self-limitations/* '  The 
subjects  of  international  law  are  sovereign  states,  and  in 
the  last  resort  they  must  be  considered  as  the  interpreters 
of  their  own  rights  and  of  their  obligations  to  other  states. 
There  is  no  higher  legal  power  to  enforce  the  obligations 
which  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  may  declare 
to  be  binding  upon  them.  States  are  subject  only  to  their 
own  wills,  not  to  any  outside  will,  Jurisrically  speaking, 
the  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by 


•  Dicey,  "Law  of  the  ConstitutioD,"  p.  59. 

*  The  courts  of  Great  Britaia^  e.g.,  hold  that  no  principle  of  international  law  is 
enforceable  in  a  British  court  until  it  has  been  formally  adopted  Into  the  body  of 
municipal  law  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  See  the  recent  ca^sc  of  West  Rand  Gold 
Mining  Company  v.  Rex,  cHacuraed  in  the  **  American  Journal  of  Intemadonai 
Law/'  vol.  ITf  pp,  933  ff.  See  also  an  article  as  to  the  American  practice  oathii 
point,  entitled  "The  Legal  Nature  of  International  Law/*  by  W.  W .  WiUou^hby, 

the  "American  Journal  of  Tnternatu>nal  Law/*  vol.  II,  No^  3* 
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a  particular  usage  of  international  law,  and  as  a  matter  of 
^^act  the  courts  of  most  countries  are  bound  to  give  prece- 
PPllence  to  mumcipal  statutes  in  preference  to  the  prescrip- 
tions of  international  law,  even  though  the  former  are 
contrary  to  the  latter,^  And  so  as  regards  the  obligations 
of  the  state  which  it  may  have  imposed  upon  itself  by  ex- 
press convention  with  other  states.  They  are  not  legal 
limitations  on  the  sovereign  power,  but  conventional  agree- 
ments which  the  state  may  disregard  or  even  repudiate  so 
far  as  its  legal  right  to  do  so  is  concerned.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  alleged  limitations  set  by  the  state  upon  the 
manner  in  which  its  powers  shall  be  exercised,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  method  of  procedure  which  it  may  have 
prescribed  for  making  changes  in  its  own  constitutional  or- 
ganization. Such  rules  of  procedure  cannot  be  considered 
as  legal  restrictions  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  such  provisions 
have  in  the  past  been  time  and  again  set  aside  for  other 
methods. 

The  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  we  are 
led,  is  that  all  attempts  to  place  legal  restrictions  upon 
sovereignty  are  futile  and  useless.  Whoever  or  whatever 
can  impose  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  state  is  itself 
the  sovereign,  and  not  until  we  reach  that  power  which  Is 
unlimited  do  we  come  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign. 
Supreme  power,  limited  by  positive  law,  says  Austin,  is  a 
flat  contradiction  in  terms  * 

The  doctrine  of  unlimited  sovereignty  is  sometimes  criti* 
dsed  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  the  legal  despotism  of 
the  state.  But  granting  argtiendo  that  sovereignty  maybe 
limited  in  the  interest  of  liberty  or  good  government,  we  are 
no  better  off.    We  are  still  brought  face  to  face  with  another 

'  It  is  a  rule  of  the  English  and  American  courts,  however,  in  sudi  ca?ps,  tocoaatrue 
tbe  stAtutc^  ]f  possible,  in  such  a  wa/  as,  not  to  violate  the  rule  of  mternadonal  law, 

•  "  Jurtiprudence/'  Icct  VI;  see  also  Burgess,  f^.  vol,  I,  p.  5^,  Thia  is 
Ibc  view  of  such  High  authoritle«  m  Esmein,  Markbf  ,  HoUand,  E.  C.  Clark, 
Ib^ritig,  and  Funck-Breotano. 
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sovereign,  namely,  that  which  imposes  the  limitatioii  —  the 
very  thing  from  which  we  are  seeking  to  escape.  John  Austin, 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  incisiveness,  stated  the  matter 
correctly  when  he  said:  '*The  power  of  the  superior  sov- 
ereign imposing  the  restraints  on  the  power  of  some  other 
sovereign  superior  to  that  superior  would  still  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  fetters  of  positive  law*  For  unless  the 
imagined  restraints  were  ultimately  imposed  by  a  sover* 
eign  not  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  a  higher  or  superior 
sovereign,  a  series  of  sovereigns  ascending  to  infinity  would 
govern  the  imagined  community,  which  is  impossible  and 
absurd."  ' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to 
avoid  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  in 
the  state  a  power  to  which  all  things  and  all  wills  are  po* 
tentially  subject,  otherwise  the  state  is  no  different  funda- 
mentally from  the  other  associations  and  organizations 
into  which  mankind  is  grouped.  But  this  recognition  does 
not  imply  an  admission  of  the  moral  right  of  the  state  to 
control  and  regulate  all  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
people  over  whom  sovereign  power  potentially  exists.  In 
all  modem  states  there  is  a  large  group  of  interests,  a  wide 
domain  of  human  conduct,  which  are  in  fact  exempt  from 
all  governmental  interference.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
the  state  will  ever  exercise  all  of  the  power  which  legally 
belongs  to  it.  Considerations  of  expediency,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  justice,  require  that  in  practice  the  greater  part  of 
its  power  should  exist  only  in  poi^ntia,  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual should  be  left  free  from  governmental  control 
within  a  certain  sphere.  Any  sovereign,  whether  monarch 
or  assembly,  which  should  attempt  to  exercise  its  un- 
doubted legal  power  to  regulate  all  the  interests  and  rela- 
tions of  human  life  would  soon  be  overthrown  by  revolution. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  sover- 
eignty is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  widest  liberty, 

*  "  Juriflprudence^"  Students*  ed.^  p.  105, 
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It  does  not  require  profound  thinking  to  see  that  the  more  Uniiin- 
fully  and  completely  sovereign  the  state,  the  more  secure 
and  permanent  must  be  the  liberty  of  the  people.*  During  comptti- 
the  eighteenth  century  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  was  LiiwrtT 
generally  confused  with  the  absolutism  of  particular  kings, 
and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  sovereignty  had 
few  defenders  except  among  those  who,  like  Hobbes,  were 
the  apologists  of  certain  princes  who  sought  to  rule  with- 
out regard  to  constitutional  restrictions.  With  the  dis- 
appearance of  absolutism  in  government  and  the  general 
introduction  of  constitutionalism,  however,  the  theory  of 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  state  came  to  have  more 
advocates  than  opponents.  When  the  state  came  to  be 
organized  outside  of  the  government  and  sovereignty  was 
understood  in  its  true  lights  namely,  as  an  attribute  of  the 
former  rather  than  of  the  latter^  it  became  an  easy  matter 
to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  an  unlimited  sovereignty  witb 
that  of  a  limited  government- 

IV.   THE  INDIVISIBILITV  OF  SOVEREIGIHT 

Another  characteristic  of  sovereignty  which  requires  jh^wf 
more  detailed  consideration  is  the  quality  of  unity.  Being  j'j^^^ 
the  highest  will  in  the  state,  it  cannot  be  divided  without 
producing  several  wills,  which  is,  of  course,  inconsistent 
witb  the  notion  of  sovereignty*  The  existence  of  several 
supreme  wills,  each  capable  of  issuing  commands  and  of 
exacting  obedience,  would  obviously  result  in  conflicts  and 
an  ultimate  paralysis  of  the  state*  If  the  several  supposed 
wills  were  coordinate,  obviously  neither  could  be  sovereign; 
if  one  were  superior  and  the  others  subordinate,  manifestly 
the  former  would  be  sovereign  and  the  latter  subject,  and 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  division  of  sovereignty  would 
in  fact  be  no  division*  By  no  one  has  this  truth  been  more 
forcibly  set  forth  than  by  the  American  statesman  John 


■  Cf .  Burgess, "  Polidcal  Sdence  and  Coiutitutioiial  Lftw,"  vdL  I,  pp,  55 IL 
POL.  ECL  — 17 
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sovereign,  namely,  that  which  imposes  the  limitation  —  the 
very  thing  from  which  we  are  seeking  to  escape,  John  Austin, 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  incisiveness,  stated  the  matter 
correctly  when  he  said;  "The  power  of  the  superior  sov- 
ereign imposing  the  restraints  on  the  power  of  some  other 
sovereign  superior  to  that  superior  would  still  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  the  fetters  of  positive  law.  For  unless  the 
imagined  restraints  were  ultimately  imposed  by  a  sover- 
eign not  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  a  higher  or  superior 
sovereign,  a  series  of  sovereigns  ascending  to  infinity  would 
govern  the  imagined  community,  which  is  impossible  and 
absurd."  * 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to 
avoid  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  in 
the  state  a  power  to  which  all  things  and  all  wills  are  po- 
tentially subject,  otherwise  the  state  is  no  different  funda 
mentally  from  the  other  associations  and  orgamzatio 
into  which  mankind  is  grouped.  But  this  recognition  d 
not  imply  an  admission  of  the  moral  right  of  the  state  tc^ 
control  and  regulate  all  the  interests  and  activiti^  of  th»  J 
people  over  whom  sovereign  p<3wer  potentially  exists.  Im 
all  modem  states  there  is  a  large  group  of  interests,  a  wid* 
domain  of  human  conduct,  which  are  in  fact  exempt  from^< 
all  governmental  interference.  There  is  no  likeiihnod  ihnM^i 
the  state  will  ever  exercise  all  of  the  power  which  legally  ^  ' 
belongs  to  it.  Considerations  of  expediency,  to  say  notJ 
ing  of  justice,  require  that  in  practice  the  gn  *  r  r  ,  - 
its  power  should  exist  only  in  polentux^  and  li  i  . 
vidual  should  be  left  free  from  governmental  contr 
within  a  certain  sphere.  Any  so>  reign »  whether  m< 
or  assembly,  which  should  ^ 
doubted  legal  power  to  ref 
tions  of  human  life  would 

It  is  difficult  to  see  h' 
eignty  is  inconsistent  v 
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C.  Calhoun,  in  his  "  Disquisition  on  Government/'  writti^n 
in  1851.  "Sovereignty,"  he  declared,  **is  an  entire  thing;  to 
divide  it  is  to  destroy  it.  It  is  the  supreme  power  in  a 
state»  and  we  might  just  as  well  speak  of  half  a  square  ot 
half  a  triangle  as  of  half  a  sovereignty.'*  *  But  this  view  is 
fay  no  means  universally  accepted  by  publicists  and  politi- 
cal writers  of  to-day.  The  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
petty  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  were  practically, 
though  not  theoretically,  independent,  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  distinction  between 
part -sovereign  and  fully  sovereign  states  —  a  distinction 
which  rests  in  fact  on  the  notion  of  a  divided  sovereignty  * 
In  more  recent  times  the  organization  of  so-called  composite 
states,  confederations,  real  unions,  and  federal  states,  and 
the  establishment  of  such  relationships  as  are  involved  in 
the  creation  of  protectorates,  have  powerfully  strengthened 
the  divisibility  theory.' 

The  question  of  a  dual  sovereignty  first  became  a  con- 
troversy of  practical  politics  in  the  United  States  of  America 
toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  the 
Articlesof  Confederation  each  memberof  the  union  expressly 
retained  its  own  sovereignty^  so  that  the  possibility  of  mis* 

»  Works,  vol.  I,  p,  146. 

*  Cf.  Oppenheirtt,  "  Inter  national  Law/'  v<A,  I,  p,  105. 

*  Recent  political  developments  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  given  rue  to 
situations  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers  furnish  inatancea  of  ambiguous  Mver- 
eighty.  An  e;umple  was  formerly  found  in  Manchuria  which  is  politically  m  pmn 
of  China,  though  from  1900  to  1905  it  was  admieiistercd  by  Russia  in  accordAnce 
with  treaties.  Likewise  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  since  1878  been  under  the 
administration  of  Austria- Hungary,  though  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Tht  island  of  Cyprus^  since  1S7S  nominaUy  a  part  of  Turkey ^ 
though  under  the  administration  of  England,  13  another  warn  pie.  There  b  ahm 
the  peculiar  situation  described  as  coftdominiumj  where  two  states  e^rcue  sover- 
eignty conjointly  over  the  same  territory,  an  example  of  whkh  wba  the  jojnl  oc* 
cupation  and  administration  of  Schleswig-Holstcin  fay  Austria  and  PriUiaia.  trom 
1864  to  1S66.  Another  cj^ample  is  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Belgium  ajid  Pru«fi&  to- 
day over  Mopcsiiet  (Kelmb),  Sec  Oppenheim,  **  International  Law/'  vol.  I, 
320-923, 
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understanding  was  avoided.  But  the  constitution  of  the 
federal  union  of  1789  was  silent  on  this  all-important  sub- 
jectj  hence,  the  questions  were  left  open  as  to  whether 
sovereignty  remained  in  the  individual  states  where  it  had 
formerly  rested,  whether  it  was  in  the  united  state  created 
by  their  joint  agency,  or  whether  it  was  divided  between  the 
individual  states  on  the  one  hand  and  the  union  on  the 
other.  This  casus  omissus  was  doubtless  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  forces  of  particularism 
and  nationalism  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution.' 

The  theory  of  a  dual  sovereignty  under  the  American  E*riy 
federal  system  was  generally  held  by  publicists  in  America  ^^p^^*^'^ 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  it  was  enun- 
dated  in  the  "Federalist"'  by  Hamilton  and  Madison, 
and  was  adopted  at  an  early  date  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  held  that  the  United  States  was  sovereign  as  to  the 
powers  which  had  been  conferred  upon  it,  and  that  the 
states  were  sovereign  as  to  those  which  were  reserved  to 
them,  and  this  view  is  still  maintained  by  the  court.*  It  has 
received  the  approval  of  such  eminent  constitutional  lawyers 
as  Judges  Cooley  *  and  Story*  and  political  writers  like  De 
TocqueviUe,  Wheaton,  Halleck,  Hurd,  Bliss,  and  many 

'  For  the  view  that  the  founders  of  the  republic  deliberately  evaded  the  responsl- 
bOity  of  formul&ting  their  will  ou  this  important  question  rather  than  insist  upon  an 
answer  that  probably  would  have  resulted  in  tlie  rcjecrion  of  the  constitution,  see  an 
article  by  A.  W,  StnaJl,  entitled,  "The  Beginnings  of  American  Nationality."  in  the 
"Forum'*  for  June,  1895,  For  a  contrary  view,  see  Willougbby,  '* Nature  of  the 
State,"  p.  aji. 

*  See  Nos.  33  a»d  39.  The  sovereignty,  said  Madison,  is  divided  between  the 
states  oa  the  one  hand  and  the  union  on  the  othei',  so  that  "the  whole  sovereignty 
coQ»sts  of  a  number  of  partial  sovereignties." 

*  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  (1792),  a  Dallas  435^  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  de^ 
clared  that  '*  the  United  States  are  sovereign  as  to  all  the  powers  of  government  actu- 
u&IIy  surrendered  by  the  states,  wbDe  each  state  in  the  union  is  sovereign  as  to  all 
powers  reserved."  See  also  Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dallas  333 ;  aad  the  Licettsc  cases,  j 
How.  5iB. 

*  Constitutional  Limitations/'  p,  4. 

*  "  Commentaries,"  sees.  107-308. 
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others.^  "There  is  no  question,"  says  Hurd,  "that  the 
statesmen  of  all  sections  who  made  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  understood  that  political  sovereignty  was 
capable  of  division  according  to  its  subject  and  powers.** ' 
Their  view  was  that  the  sovereignty  was  divided  between 
what  they  called  the  "nation'*  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
states  on  the  other;  that  is*  each  was  sovereign  within  the 
sphere  marked  out  for  it  by  the  constitution  of  the  union. 
This  theory  of  a  dual  sovereignty  was  vigorously  combated 
by  the  Southern  statesman  John  C.  Cathoun^  in  his  Dis- 
quisition on  Government/'  where,  as  already  stated,  he 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  sovereignty  was  a  unit,  in- 
capable of  division,  and  that  it  existed  unimpaired  and  in 
its  entirety  in  the  separate  states  composing  the  union. 
The  question,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned ^ 
was  finally  settled  by  the  armed  conflict  of  1861-1865,  but 
there  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  among  able  writers  as 
to  whether  the  power  which  is  left  to  the  states  is  sover* 
eignty  or  mere  local  autonomy.* 

Among  foreign  publicists  we  find  the  same  diversity  of 
opinion  regarding  the  divisibility  of  sovereignty.  The  Eng- 
lish historian  Freeman  asserts  that  *' the  complete  division 


'  Far  further  dbajssion  of  this  Bubject,  nee  Merriatu^  ''^Amedcan  PoUtictl 
Theories,"  ch,  7,  also  his  "History  of  Sovereignty,"  pp.  163  ff.;  Willotighby^ 
"American  Coa&titutional  System," cb.  2 ;  McLaughlin,  American  HisturkaJ  Re- 
view," April,  1900  J  see  also  a  good  recent  discussion  in  the  "Ecitscbrift  fUr  die 
samie  Staatswiasenachaften,"  1909,  pp,  77  ff,  Mr.  A,  L,  Lowell  asserts  emphatkaily 
that  "there  can  exist  within  the  same  territory  two  sovereigns  iasuiag  commmnds  ta 
the  aame  subjects  tou thing  di£fereat  matters/'  '*Es$ay&  on  Goverament,"  p.  ti^, 
Jamea  Bryoc  maintains  that  Icgai  sovereignty  may  be  ^'divided  between  codrdill&tc 
authorities/'    "  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence/*  vol.  II,  p.  508. 

'"Theory  of  the  National  Ejdstence."  p.  205.    For  a  somewhat  detailed  CO 
•ideration  of  the  questioii  of  the  divisibility  of  sovereignty,  see  Blias,  "On  Sov 
ercignty  **  chs,  7-6. 

■  Woodrow  Wilson  attributes  to  Ihe  individual  members  of  the  Amerieaa  union  the 
character  of  real  states,  although  he  say&  their  sphere  is  limited  by  the  pre^ding  sov* 
creign  powers  of  a  state  super  or  dinated  to  them,  "  Old  Ma-ster  and  Other  Eatayi/' 
p.  The  constitution  of  Mexico  (art.  40)  expressly  declares  the  individual  simti » 
to  be  "sovereign"  in  all  that  concerns  their  internal  affairs. 
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oi  sovereignty  we  may  look  upon  as  essential  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  federal  ideal.*' '  The  French  scholars  De 
Tocquevtlle.  Esmein,  and  Duguit  have  expressed  substan- 
tially the  same  views  and  many  German  publicists  support 
the  theory  so  far  as  it  relates  to  sovereignty  in  federal  states. 
The  "father  "  of  the  divisibility  doctrine  in  Germany  was  the 
noted  scholar  Waitz,  and  among  his  followers  maybe  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Von  Mohl,  Bluntschli,  Brie,  Wester- 
kamp,  Jellinek,  Bornhak,  Schulze,  Riittiman,  and  others,* 
After  the  founding  of  the  empire,  however,  and  the  triumph 
of  nationalism  over  particularism,  the  theory  of  a  divided 
sovereignty  found  less  favor  among  the  German  jurists  and 
philosophers^  and  the  unity  theory  has  come  to  have  more 
advocates  than  formerly.*  According  to  the  latter  view, 
sovereignty  in  the  German  Empire  reposes  in  the  totality 
of  the  German  states  regarded  as  a  single  personality 
instead  of  being  divided  between  the  empire,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  states  composing  it,  on  the  other.  When 
the  latter  became  members  of  the  empire,  they  gave  up 
their  sovereignty,  receiving  in  exchange,  as  Bismarck  ex- 
pressed it,  a  share  in  the  joint  sovereignty  of  the  empire.* 
While  the  better  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  theory  that 
sovereignty  is  a  unit  and  therefore  incapable  of  division, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  expression  of  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  its  emanations  or  manifestations,  cannot  be 
divided  and  expressed  through  various  mouthpieces  and 

'  "ffistory  of  Federal  Government/'  p.  4,  see  also  p>  15, 

'Esmein,  "Droit  cotjstitutionnel,"  4  th  cd,^  p.  7;  DuguiC,  "Droit  constitutioa- 
nd,"  pp,  134, 141.    See  also  Oppenheim,  "  International  Law,"  voL  I,  p.  134. 

*  Far  discussioiis  erf  this  question  see  especially  Brie,  Dcr  Bundesstaat/*  sec.  10; 
BorohaJt,  "Preusaische  Siaatarecht,"  vol.  I,  pp.  71  S.;  and  Mctriam,  '*  History  of 
Sovereignty,'"  pp.  304  ff, 

*  Among  the  Gernrnn  advocates  of  the  unity  theory  may  be  mentioned  GanEU, 
l^emcl,  Laband,  Zorn,  Georg  Meyer,  and  Martitz. 

'  Howard,  "The  German  Empire,"  pp.  20,  116.  Seydel,  like  Calhoun  in  Amer- 
ce*, maintamcd  that  the  individual  states  of  the  empire  are  sovereign,  that  they 
tre  real  states,  and  that  the  empire  itsdf  is  no  slate.  Sec  his  **  Kommentar  zur 
Vcrfaisun«siirktinde,"  ad  ed^^  pp. 
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carried  out  through  a  variety  of  organs.  Thus,  said  Rous- 
seau, power  may  be  divided,  though  will  never  can  be.  It  is 
a  unit  and  indivisible.  Those  who  maintain  the  divisibility 
theory,  as  Rousseau  points  out,  really  confuse  sovereignty 
with  Its  emanations,^  The  same  idea  was  expressed  by 
Calhoun,  who  said  with  evident  truth;  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  powers  appertaining  to  sover- 
eignty may  be  divided  and  the  exercise  of  one  portion  be 
delegated  to  one  set  of  agents  and  another  portion  to 
another,  or  how  sovereignty  may  be  vested  in  one  man, 
in  a  few,  or  in  many.  But  how  sovereignty  itself,  the 
supreme  power,  can  be  divided  ,  .  .  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive. ' ' ' 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  so-called  federal  state,  we 
shall  find  that  the  sovereign  will  expresses  itself  on  certain 
subjects  through  the  medium  of  a  central  government,  and 
on  certain  other  subjects  through  the  organs  of  the  indi- 
vidual political  units  composing  the  federation,  But 
there  is  no  partition  of  sovereignty,  no  division  of  the 
supreme  will.  There  is  a  division  by  the  sovereign  itself 
of  governmental  powers  and  a  distribution  of  them  among 
two  sets  of  organs,  but  no  division  of  the  will  itself*  To  say 
that  the  component  members  of  a  federal  union  are  partly 
sovereign,  or  sovereign  within  their  particular  spheres, 

■  *'Le  Contrat  social,"  bk.  II,  ch,  3. 

■Works,  vol.  I,  p.  416.  Compare  also  WiUoughby  ("The  American  CoostUu- 
fioiml  Systetn,  *'  pp.  4-5) :  "That  there  cannot  be  in  the  same  being  two«M^ eacii 
iupreme,  is  obvious.  But  though  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state  may  not  \m  divided, 
it  fiiay  find  expres^^ioii  through  several  legislative  mouthpieces,  and  the  evccution  of 
the  commands  may  be  delegated  to  a  varjetj'  of  govemmentd  organa."  Codpare 
also  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  who  says  ("History  of  the  Constitution."  vol,  II,  pp. 
377"^379)*  "It  IS  manifest  that  there  cannot  be  two  supreme  powers  in  the  same 
community  if  both  are  to  operate  on  the  same  objects.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  political  sovereignty  £0  prevent  its  p&wers  from  being  distributed  unon^ 
diflferent  agents  for  different  purposes."  For  similar  views  sec  Kurd,  "Theory 
of  our  National  Existence,"  p.  mj  Gareis/' Allgemeine  Staatsrecht/' p,  51;  uid 
Funck-Brentano  ('*La  Politique,"  p,  6S),  who  mamtain  that  though  sovereignty 
cannot  be  di\ided,  its  functiom  may  be  and  via  auihorUym^y  be  delegated^  tbei 
of  delegation  being  as  inBuite  as  the  paaaioiu  and  hujnaii  wilU, 
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is  an  abuse  of  the  term  *'  sovereignty,**  Juristically  it  is 
jUSt  as  logical  to  say  that  a  municipal  corporation  or  a 
religious  society  is  sovereign  within  the  sphere  assigaed 
to  it  by  the  law. 

"There  is  no  middle  ground,"  says  an  able  writer, 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  sovereignty  in  the  American 
federal  system;  sovereignty  is  indivisible,  and  either 
the  central  power  is  sovereign  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers nott  or  vice  versa.  They  are  not  states,  for  that 
would  be  imperia  in  imperio^  but  they  are  administrative 
districts  with  larger  powers  of  autonomy  than  are  given 
others  — *  an  autonomy  which  amounts  to  practical  local 
self 'government  in  matters  not  of  general  concern,"* 
Legally  this  is  an  absolutely  correct  statement  of  the 
status  of  the  so-called  states  of  the  American  federal 
republic*  That  power  and  that  power  alone  is  sovereign 
in  a  federal  union  which  can  in  the  last  analysis  determine 
the  competence  of  the  central  authorii"y  and  that  of  the 
component  states,  and  which  can  redistribute  the  powers  of 
government  between  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  enlarge  or 
curtail  the  sphere  of  either*  That  power  is  not  in  the  cen^ 
tral  government  nor  in  the  states;  it  is  over  and  above 
bothp  and  wherever  it  is,  there  is  the  sovereign. 

The  task  of  "running  the  sovereign  to  cover/*  especially 
in  the  composite**  states  of  to-day,  is  not  always  easy,  and 
when  discovered  it  is  not  always  recognized.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  place  one's  finger  on  the  exact  spot 
where  it  reposes.  The  constitutional  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man do  not  always  travel  the  same  path  in  the  search  for 
it,  and  they  do  not  always  find  it  in  the  same  place*  But 
it  is  always  present  somewhere  in  the  state;  and  if  in  the 
search  we  push  our  inquiry  until  we  find  that  authority 
which  has  the  power  to  say  the  last  word  in  all  matters  of 
authority!  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign* 

■  Wniou^hby^  '^Tbe  Nature  of  the  St&te^"  p. 


V.   INTERNAL  VERSUS  EXTERNAL  SOVEREIGNTY 

The  fact  that  the  state  has  an  international  personality 
and  exerts  a  will  in  relation  to  other  states  has  given  rise 
to  the  common  distinction  between  external  and  internal 
sovereignty,  between  sovereignty  as  a  concept  of  inter- 
national law  and  sovereignty  as  a  concept  of  constitutional 
law*  Those  who  recognize  the  distinction  conceive  internal 
sovereignty  to  mean  the  supremacy  of  the  state  within  its 
own  territory  as  over  against  the  wills  of  all  persons  or 
a^ociations  of  persons  therein ;  while  external  sovereignty 
is  conceived  to  be  the  supremacy  of  the  state  as  against 
all  foreign  wills,  whether  of  persons  or  states.  The  one 
has  reference  to  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state  viewed 
from  within,  the  other  to  the  immunity  of  the  state  from 
outside  controL  Many  writers,  especially  those  on  inter- 
national law,  maintain  that  the  two  sovereignties  are 
separate  and  distinct,  and  that  the  state  may  possess  one 
without  the  other;  that  is,  the  state  may  be  internally 
sovereign  without  being  sovereign  In  its  external  relations. 
The  logical  conclusion  is  that  states  may  be  sovereign  as 
to  certain  things  and  non-sovereign  as  to  others;  in  other 
words,  that  sovereignty  is  divisible  and  admits  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  perfection— a  conclusion  which  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  untenable.'  Georg  Meyer,  a  noted 
German  scholar,  distinguishes  between  constitutional  sov- 
ereignty and  international  sovereignty;  the  former  being  the 
power  of   unrestrained  political  action"  as  regards  internal 

*  On  the  distinction  between  external  and  inlernal  sovereignty,  see  Wheatoa, 
"  IntematiDnaJ  Law/*  ch.  a ;  Oppenbcim,  **Iaiemat!oD&]  Law/'  vol,  I,  part  I,  dl*  t ; 
Hall,  **  International  Law/'  ch.  sec.  lo:  Dugutt,  **  Droit  con^tttutlofiiieV* 
■etaS; Merignhac, "Trail* de  Droit  tnternationaJ  public/'  voL I,  pp.  163  ff, ;  Frsdiew 
Todiri,  "Traits  de  Droit  intemationat  public/'  yoI  h  p-  i^l  Dcspagnct,  *<Drciil 
international  public/' 3d  ed.,  p.  83;  Merrianij  "History  of  Sovereignty/*  p.  9t6, 

'  The  German  jurists  Laband,  Jellinek,  Rehm,  and  the  French  writer  Moresa 
aU  agree  in  holding  that  ^vereignty  h  not  divisible  into  eittemal  and  interna] 
''branches,"  to  use  Wheaton*!»  term^  and  that  a  state  cannot  pcHSess  the  one  without 
the  other.    See  Duguit,  *'  Droit  conatitutionnel/'  p,  %  14. 
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afFairSf  the  latter  being  independence  of  foreign  control.* 
But  if  a  state  possesses  the  power  of  unrestrained  po-  ThsDii- 
litical  activity  in  internal  affairs^  it  cannot  at  the  same  ^o^^** 
time  be  dependent  upon  an  outside  will.  That  would,  as 
JeOinek  remarks,  be  a  contradiciio  in  adjecio,^  The  dis- 
tinction between  international  or  external  sovereignty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  internal  or  constitutional  sovereignty 
on  the  other,  is*  according  to  strict  logic,  unsound*  The 
former  is  but  the  outward  reflex  action  of  the  highest 
power  in  the  state,  the  manifestation  of  its  supremacy  in  a 
particular  direction.  In  other  words,  external  and  internal 
sovereignty  are  simply  different  aspects  or  manifestations 
of  one  and  the  same  thing.*  One  may  be  considered  the 
positive  side  of  sovereignty,  the  other  its  negative  side. 
Or,  to  state  it  in  a  different  form,  one  is  the  supremacy  of 
the  state  viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  other  the  same  su- 
premacy looked  at  from  within. 

VI.    IS  SOVEREIGNTY  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  OF  THE  STATE? 

Many  able  writers,  particularly  among  the  Germans,  Th«  Right 
maintain  that  while  sovereignty  is  a  common  attribute  ^^^^JJ^™* 
of  the  state  it  is  not  an  essential  constituent;    in  other  Test  of 
words,  that  states  and  sovereign  states  are  not  necessarily  Eziateace 
identical  concepts.    Sovereignty,  they  assert,  may  or  may 
not  be  present  in  the  state;  it  may  constitute  the  basis  of 
recognition  in  international  law,  but  is  in  itself  an  insuffi- 
cient test  of  statehood,*    They  distinguish  between  sover- 
eignty (Staatshoheil  or  Hoheiisrecht) ,  the  power  of  the  state 
to  determine  the  limits  of  its  own  competence,  and  state 

'  "  Lehrbuch  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts,**  sec.  6. 

*  "Staatenverbindiingen/'  p.  33. 

'Compare  Oppenheim,  Internatlotial  Law/'  vol.  I,  p.  171.  See  also  Eameii] 
("Droit  const! tutionnclj"  p,  i),  who  says  sovereignty  has  two  "faces,"  internal 
sovereignty,  or  the  right  to  command  alt  ciUacaa  ia  the  territory  of  the  state ;  and 
cztemAl  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  representing  the  nation  and  entering  into 
r^Utiona  with  other  nations. 

•  Cf .  Howard,  *'  The  German  Empire,"  p.  ao,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 


power  (Herrschafi),  or  the  right  to  rule,  which  is  possessed 
by  every  state,  while  only  certain  states  possess  the  former. 
Communities,  like  the  component  members  of  federal 
unions,  for  example,  which  were  once  independent  and 
which  have  never  surrendered  their  essential  marks  of 
existence,  but  have  only  delegated  certain  powers  of  gov- 
emment  to  a  central  authority,  are  cited  as  examples  of 
states  without  sovereignty.  In  becoming  parts  of  a  new 
union  they  have  ceased  to  be  sovereign  but  have  not 
ceased  to  be  states.*  Thus  Jellinek  maintains  that  a 
community  which  exercises  political  power  according  to  its 
own  right,  that  is,  power  which  is  original  rather  than  de- 
rived and  which  can  lay  down  binding  legal  norms,  is  in  a 
juristic  sense  a  state,  whether  it  possesses  full  sovereignty 
or  not.^  They  are,  he  says»  public  law  corporations,  have 
their  own  constitutions^  their  own  independent  spheres 
of  action,  and  retain  their  magisterial  rights  {Hoheiis- 
rechien).^  Other  authori ties  who  hold  the  view  that  sov- 
ereignty is  not  a  vital  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  are  Laband/  Rehm,^  Georg  Meyer,*  von  Mohl,  Le 
Fur  und  Posener,^  Hermann  Schulze,*  Brie,*  Anschutz, 
Bluntschli/*  and  the  French  writers  Michoud  "  and  Lapra- 
delle***    According  to  these  writers  the  distinguishing  char- 

'  Cf .  MeiriAm,  "  History  of  Sovereignty,"  p.  200. 

*  "Staatenverbindungen,'^  p.  40,  '  Ibid,^  p,  49^ 

*  "Staatsrccht  des  deutschcn  Rcicbca,"  vol.  I,  pp,  loy-ioS.  For  a  seuxhing 
critidsm  of  Laband's  conception,  see  Burgess*s  review  of  his  theory  in  the  *'  Political 
Science  Qiiarterly, '*  vol,  HI,  pp,  la^  ft  seq, 

' AHgeoidne  Staatsiebre,"  In  Marqu&fdseii'a  "H&ndbucb,"  Einldiiuigisbuid, 
«ec.  16. 

■"Lcbrbuch  dea  deutschen  Staatsrechts,"  6th  ed.,  p.  7*  **  Sovereignty/*  wyi 
Meyer,  "  i^  no  esacntial  conitituent  of  the  state*  There  are  sovereign  and  non. 
sovereign  states/' 

*  "  Bundesstaat  und  Staatenbund,"  p,  3.      •  "  Deutsche*  Staatsrecht," 

*  "  Theoric  der  Slaaten  vcrbindungen,"  p*  g,  **  The  members  of  a  federal  imioa.' 
observes  Brie,  '^are  teaily  stales  but  not  sovereign  statei,"  p.  it  a. 

Velkerrechl,*'  sec,  79. 
"  "  Th^arie  de  J  a  Pcrsonnalitd  morale,"  p.  2jg. 
"  **La  Quesdon  finkndaiae,**  "  Revue  de  Droit  public,"  1901. 
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acteristic  of  the  state  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  not  sov- 
eignty,  not  the  origmal  power  of  the  state  to  deter- 
ine  its  own  competence,  but  the  power  to  command 
d  compel  obedience,  A  community  which  rules  and 
vems  in  its  own  rights  says  Jellinek,  is  a  state,  and 
non-sovereign  as  well  as  sovereign  communities  may 
do  that.'  There  were  many  communities  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  says,  which  were  tributary  or  vassal,  like 
||he  great  feudal  seignories  of  France,  yet  were  recognized 
as  states* 

But  if  the  possession  of  political  power  (Herrschafi)  is  a  Sow. 
sound  test  of  statehood,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  provinces  Jjf^jg^*. 
possessing  large  autonomy,  or  self-governing  colonies  like  ^^^^^^^'^^ 
Australia^  Canada,  or  New  Zealand,  do  not  equally  possess  tht  suta 
the  quality  of  states.'    Whether  sovereignty  is  an  essen- 
tial  characteristic  of  the  state  depends  mainly  upon  our 
notion  of  the  thing  itself  and  our  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  state.    If  we  accept  the  theory  of  a  divided  sover- 
eignty, or  the  distinction  between  perfect  and  imperfect 
states,  we  need  have  no  trouble  in  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  a  community  in  which  sovereignty  is  partly  lacking 
may  nevertheless  be  considered  as  a  state*     But  if  we  ad- 
here to  the  test  laid  down  elsewhere  in  this  work,  no  non- 
sovereign  community^  however  great  its  local  autonomy, 
is  entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  state*    We  agree  with  Zorn 
and  Burgess  that  sovereignty  is  not  only  an  essential  ele- 
ment, but  the  first  and  highest  conceivable  mark  of  the 


*  "  Staatenvcrbifiduiigen,"  pp.  JO,  37,  For  a  criticbm  of  Jellinek's  views  on  thit 
pobl,  see  Merignhac,  "Traits  de  Droit  international  public,"  vol.  I,  pp.  i78-r8j. 

*  Cf ■  Duguitj,  ffp^  cii.^  pp.  i57j  140;  also  Gierke  in  '*  Schmollcrs  Jahrbuch  " 
ioT  1883,  p-   ii$7l  Merignhac,  Pp.         vol.   I,  pp.  173      seq.;  and  Burgess, 

Political  Science  Quarterly/'  vol.  Ill,  p.  113.  JcHinek,  Laband,  and  Rehm  argue 
th^it  the  members  of  federa^l  states  differ  from  self>goveming  colonies  in  that  their 
power  is  original  and  unde  rived,  that  they  have  the  power  of  self -organs  zation^  in^ 
bereat  autonomy,  tic.f  while  the  powei^of  colonies  are  merely  delegated  and  hence  the 
l&tter  cannot  be  considered  as  states.  This  distinction  is  good  so  far  as  the  membera 
of  some  federal  state^i  are  concerned,  bat  how  about  those  like  the  Canadian  province 
which  hAve  gr^nled  rather  than  reserved  rjghta  ? 
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State;'  and  with  Willoughby  that  it  is  the  one  characteris- 
tic which  serves  to  distinguish  the  state  in  ioio  genere  from 
all  other  human  associations.'  There  are  many  com  muni* 
ties,  among  them  the  constituent  members  of  some  federal 
unions  and  the  great  English  self-governing  colonies^ 
which  have  an  autonomy  amounting  almost  to  independ- 
ence in  the  management  of  their  local  affairs,  yet  they  are 
not  free  to  determine  their  own  competence  or  the  limits 
of  their  own  autonomy-  It  would  seem,  therefore,  more 
accurate  to  treat  such  communities  not  as  states,  but  as 
parts  of  states,  possessing  somei  but  not  all,  of  the  marks 
of  real  states. 


Vn.  AUSTIN  S  THEORY  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

A  conception  of  sovereignty  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
wide  discussion  and  which  has  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  legal  thought  of  the  last  half  century  is  that 
enunciated  by  the  analytical  school  of  jurists  of  which 
John  Austin  was  the  most  conspicuous  representative. 
Austin's  views  were  based  largely  on  the  teachings  of 
Hobbes  and  Bentham,  and  were  first  made  public  in  bis 
"Lectures  on  Jurisprudence/'  published  in  1832.  His 
theory  was  conditioned  mainly  upon  his  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  law,  which  he  defined  in  a  general  way  as  a  **  com- 
mand given  by  superior  to  an  inferior."  *  *^  If  a  determi- 
nate human  superior,  *  he  declared,  "not  in  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  a  like  superior  receive  habitual  obedience  from 
the  bulk  of  a  given  society,  that  determinate  sujDerior  is 
sovereign  in  that  society,  and  the  society  (including  the 
superior)  is  a  society  political  and  independent,"  "Fur- 

*  "Beutsches  Staatsrecht,"  wol  I,  see.  54;  Burgess, "  Politka I  Science  QuwterJy/* 
TOl,  VU,  p,  12S. 

*"Tbe  American  Constitutional  System,"  pp.  4-5,  Cf,  Bdrel,  "Etude  sur  U 
Souveraiaei^/'  p.  103,  who  bold^  that  members  of  federal  states  are  not  themselTCi 
itates  in  the  Juridical  sense  because  sovereignty  is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
atatehood.    See  also  he  Fur,    Etat  Hdiral,*'  pp.  6S0  et  seq. 

*  Lecture*  on  Jumprudencc,"  lecU  VL 
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thermore/'  he  continued,  "every  positive  law»  or  every 
law  simply  and  strictly  so-called^  is  set^  directly  or  drcui- 
tously,  by  a  sovereign  person  or  body  to  a  member  or 
members  of  the  independent  political  society  wherein  that 
person  or  body  is  sovereign  or  supreme," 

The  test  of  sovereignty,  then,  according  to  Austin,  is  ha- 
bitual obedience  to  a  superior  who  owes  no  obedience  to  a 
like  superior  —  not  obedience  by  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
by  the  *'bulk"  of  the  members  of  the  community.  This 
superior  cannot  be  the  general  will,  as  Rousseau  taught,  nor 
the  people  in  the  mass^  nor  the  electorate,  nor  some  abstrao 
tion  like  public  opinion,  moral  sentiment,  the  common  rea- 
son, the  will  of  God,  and  the  like;  but  it  must  be  some 
"determinate"  person  or  authority  which  is  itself  subject 
to  no  legal  restraints. 

Austin's  theory  that  sovereignty  must  reside  in  a  determi- 
nate body  has  found  many  critics  among  the  historical  ju- 
rists like  Maine,  Clark,  Sidgwick,  and  others.  In  the  first 
place,  the  theory  is  criticised  on  the  ground  that  itisincon- 
sbtent  with  the  present-day  idea  of  popular  sovereignty 
—  is  in  fact  the  complete  antithesis  of  Rousseau's  doctrine 
that  sovereignty  ts  the  general  will,  a  doctrine  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  modem  democratic  state.  Again,  it 
ignores  the  power  of  public  opinion,  and  takes  no  account 
of  what  we  have  described  as  political  sovereignty.  Thus, 
eays  Sir  Henry  Maine,  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  sovereignty 
has  repeatedly  been  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
peiions  not  determinate,  and^  he  adds,  "it  is  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  this  is  true  of  the  abiding  place  of  sover- 
eignty in  the  republic  of  the  United  States/' '  Furthermore, 
Austin's  notion  of  taw  as  a  command  emanating  from  a 

»  Compare  D«wey, "  Austin 't  Theory  of  Sowreignty,"  **  Political  Science  Quar* 
lerly, "  toI.  IX ;  Mtine,  **  Early  Hiitory  of  Institutions^*'  lecL  XUL  But  appttnrtjiJy 
Auttin  wu  thinkuig  only  of  sovrrdgnty,  which  must  frotn  the  nature  of  the 
ma^  be  Imxtcd  la  a  detrrmtnatc  authority,  and  not  ei  pdlilJcml  aovereigntx^  whkb 
mmy  abide  to  an  indctcrminatL'  number  43S  pefiam. 
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determinate  supenor  —  a  conception  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  his  theory  of  sovereignty  —  has  been  criticised  by  the 
historical  jurists  on  theground  that  it  ignores  the  great  body 
of  customary  law  which  has  grown  up  through  usage  and 
interpretation,  and  which  never  had  its  source  in  the  will 
of  a  determinate  superior;  that  it  errs  in  treating  all 
law  as  being  merely  command;  and  that  it  exagger- 
ates the  single  element  of  force  to  the  neglect  of  obvious 
historical  facts  with  which  Austin  could  not  have  been 
unacquainted.* 

Austin  apparently  foresaw  the  objections  that  would  be 
urged  against  his  definition  of  law,  and  he  sought  to  antici- 
pate them  by  one  of  those  legal  fictions  common  among 
lawyers,  namely,  by  extending  the  scope  of  his  definition  to 
include  customary  law.  Custom,  he  argued,  is  law  only 
when  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  and  what  the  sovereign 
permits  he  commands;  hence,  customary  law  is  a  legal 
command,  and  he  who  permits  it  to  continue  aa  law  is  the 
sovereign.  But,  like  most  legal  fictions,  this  is  rather 
unsatisfactory,  if  indeed  it  does  not  prove  too  much  for 
his  doctrine.' 

Another  objection  sometimes  urged  against  the  Austinian 
theory  is  the  absolutism  which  it  attributes  to  sovereignty. 
Uke  Hobbes,  Austin  held  that  the  fountain  and  source 

*  See  on  th»  point  Maine, "  Early  History  of  Institutions/*  p.  33a ;  Clark,  **pF»cti' 
cal  Jurisprudence :  a,  Commentary  on  Austin,"  pp,  166  fl.;  Sidgwick^  "Klemeati  of 
Politics,"  Appendix  A;  Markby,  "Element* of  I^w,"  p,  34;  Lowell^  ** Essays  oa 
Government/*  ch,  5  (chapter  on  "^Sovereignty");  Wilson,  '*Ati  Old  Master  &nd 
Other  Esaays,"  ch.  5;  RitchJe,  in  tbc  *'  Annals  of  the  Amertcan  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science/' vol  I,  p.  387  ;  T.  H.  Green,  Political  Obligation,"  pp,  Qj-iio; 
Light  wood,  *'  N&tujre  of  Positive  Law^ "  ch*  13 ;  Meniani, "  Hislor/  of  Sovereignty, " 
pp,  145  ff. 

■  ThuSj  says  Dewey  {op,  cit,,  p.  50),  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  what  the  soverelgii 
does  not  forbid  he  enjoins,  the  whole  social  activity  of  mankind  would  have  to  bs 
eonceivcd  of  as  carried  on  in  obedience  to  the  i^rimnnands  of  a  dctermiQate  authariti^i 
which  manifestly  would  le^  to  a  rcductto  ad  absurdum.  Compare  also  Kitchie^ 
(pp,  cU.,  p.  388),  who  says,  "to  call  a  custonr  a  conimand  of  parliament  becauie 
permitted,  is  the  same  as  sayinj^  that  the  refusiJ  of  the  king  of  Persia  to  forbid  thm 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  equivalent  of  commanding  the  ob^rvance  of  it.'* 
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of  law  could  not  be  limited  by  any  higher  law,  and  hence 
sovereignty  involved  legal  despotism.  There  cannot,  he 
said,  be  a  hierarchy  of  supremacies  nor  a  coordination  of 
creators  nor  a  series  of  sovereigns  ascending  to  infinity 
He  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  sovereignty  is  legally  unres trainable,  and 
hence  the  sovereign  is,  legally  speaking,  a  despot,  however 
benevolent  he  may  be  in  fact.  But  he  pointed  out,  what 
is  obviously  tnia,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  sovereign  is  unlimited  m  its  powers  the  government 
through  which  It  expr^ses  itself  is  necessarily  subject  to 
no  restriction. 

Of  the  merits  of  Austin's  theory  we  venture  the  opinion 
that  his  chief  error  consisted  in  unduly  emphasizing  the 
purely  legal  aspects  of  sovereignty,  and  in  overlooking  the 
forces  and  influences  which  lie  back  of  the  formal  law  — 
a  very  natural  mistake  for  a  lawyer  to  make.  It  may  also 
be  said  that  his  theory  was  probably  inapplicable  to  all 
states  of  society,  such,  for  example,  as  Maine  described  in 
his  work  on  the  **  Early  History  of  Institutions."  *  But  as  a 
conception  of  the  strict  legal  nature  of  sovereignty,  Austin's 
theory  is,  on  the  whole,  clear  and  logical,  and  much  of  the 
crriticism  directed  against  it  has  been  founded  on  misap- 
prehension and  misconception.' 

Thenatureof  sovereign  ty  has  not  always  been  understood, 
nor  is  it  now.  It  has  often  been  the  subject  of  much  loose 
thinking  by  stat^men  and  of  dogmatism  by  political  writers/ 
Powerful  constitutional  controversies  concerning  its  location 
have  shaken  more  than  one  state  in  the  past  and  have  some- 
times even  led  to  civil  commotion.     While  there  is  now  a 

■  See  etpedatlf  ch.  t  j. 

*  For  «  disruiskn  ajid  critkiim  of  Austin*!  views  wot  Jethro  Bronm,  "Hh 
AuBlniaji  Tlieary  of  Law,"  cspeciallf  cha.  5  mod  5. 

*  Cofopare  00  this  poini  Jetlinek,  "  Stutenvtrbioduiifeo,"  |>,  7.  *' No  word/* 
•ayi  Lieber,  ''luJ  cUimed  more  conaider&tioEi  within  the  lut  century  *tid  n  balf^ 
^et  tai  mriiiir^g  bt*  all  tbc  time  been  chuigin^  uid       liArdlf  ever  iMefi  iited  with 
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substantial  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  political 
writers  concerning  its  fundamental  characteristics,  there 
are  still  differences  of  opinion  regarding  its  place  of  abode 
in  some  of  the  complex  states  of  the  present  day.^ 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  theories  concerning  the  location  ol  sovereignty  see 
Bliss,  "  On  Sovereignty,"  ch.  6.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  say  where 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  people  of  the  country  at 
large  or  whether  in  the  people  of  three  fourths  of  the  states,  or  either.  The  con- 
stitution, as  a  matter  ol  fact,  may  be  amended  and  ratified  according  to  twd  differ- 
ent processes.  So  far,  all  amendments  have  been  proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified 
by  the  state  legislatures,  so  that  neither  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
people  of  the  states*  have,  In  fact,  participated  In  the  exercise  ol  the  loverdfB 
power* 
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I,   THE  INDIVIDUALISTIC  OR  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  TEEQRY 


that  tb9 

State  U  « 


The  doctrines  concerning  the  sphere  of  the  state,  if  we 
exclude  those  of  the  anarchists,  who  profess  to  believe 
that  the  state  should  be  done  away  with  entirely,  may  be 
roughly  grouped  into  three  classes,  which  we  may  desig- 
nate as  the  individualistic  theory,  the  socialistic  theory, 
and  the  compromise  theory. 
Tfce  vitw  The  individualist,  unlike  the  anarchist,  considers  the  state 
to  be  a  necessity,  though  he  is  pretty  nearly  atone  with  the 
anarchist  in  regarding  it  as  essentially  an  evil,  and  hence  its 
sphere  of  activity  should  be  restricted  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  peace,  or- 
der, and  security.  The  individualistic  doctrine  regards  all 
restraint  qua  restraint  as  an  evil  and  every  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  state  as  so  much  taken  from  the  domain  of 
individual  liberty.  It  holds  that  the  state  is  a  necessity 
simply  because  of  the  inherent  egoism  and  ignorance  of  man, 
which  lead  him  to  disregard  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes*  A  noted  Frenchman,  Jules 
Simon,  expressed  the  individualistic  idea  in  extreme  form 
when  he  said  the  state  ought  to  strive  to  make  itself  useless 
and  prepare  for  its  own  demise/  The  same  idea  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  historian  Freeman,  in  language  which  has  a 
decided  anarchistic  ring,  when  he  remarked  that  **the  ideal 
form  of  government  is  no  government  at  all ;  the  existence  of 
government  in  any  shape  is  a  sign  of  man*s  imperfection.'*^ 
The  state  exists,  argue  the  individualists,  merely  because 
crime  exists,  and  its  principal  function,  therefore,  is  to 
restrain,  not  to  direct  and  promote,*    When  the  state 


Function 
onl^  to 
Reatrmin 


'  Quoted  by  Lftvelcye  in  hia  "  Le  GouveroemeDl  dans  U  D^mocratie,"  voL  I,  p.  34. 

»  Essays,  p.  :^S3- 

* " Jmagittet  en  efet  une  polHiqm  parfaUe"  says  Janet,  "un  gavruememmi 
par/ait^  des  his  parfaiis^  vovk  suppasa  par  la-mime  des  fuM»m£s  paw/aits.  Mail 
atars  Aj  patiiiqus  n«  ser&iS  plus  autre  chose  que  Iff  gouvernement  tibrt  de  ch&qm 
k!fmm€  par  soi-m^me;  tn  ^autres  icrms^  elle  cesser  ait  d*itre.  El  cependant^  c*esi  A 
jd  J^n  et  son  ideals    L*objet  du  giyuvtrnemmi  «jJ  de  preparer  tnsensibimmnt  Im 
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undertakes  to  own  and  operate  agencies  for  transporting 
freight  and  passengers;  when  it  undertakes  to  carry  parcels 
for  private  individuals;  send  telegrams;  subsidize  theaters 
and  give  concerts;  maintain  libraries,  museums,  art  gal- 
leries, hospitals,  zoological  gardens,  parks,  playgrounds,  bath 
and  wash  houses;  erect  dwellings  for  the  poor*  provide 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  young;  and 
send  out  scientific  expeditions, — ^it  not  only  undertakes  to 
do  what  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  private 
enterprise  or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
individual*    The  individualists  therefore  condemn  public 
education;   sanitar>%  vaccination,  and  quarantine  laws; 
laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  trade  and  industry;  pure 
food  laws;  and  indeed  all  legislation  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  industry  or  business  or  to  interfere 
with  the  social  habits  of  individuals.    In  short,  its  sole 
function  in  regard  to  industry  is  to  leave  It  alone/  The 
inodem  state  attempts  to  do  entirely  too  many  things, 
say  the  individualists.    ^* Ne  pas  trap  gonverner;*'  *'laissez 
/aire,  Imssez  passer,**  expresses  their  conception  of  its 
legitimate  duty.    It  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  police 
organisation  to  enforce  contracts,  keep  the  peace^  and 
punish  crime;  and  when  this  is  done,  its  functions  are 
exhausted.^ 

h^mmes  hcvi  im  paifaU  s&cUti,  eii  les  his  U  U  gauvernemefft  tui-m^me  dmfkn^ 
^aient  inutUesJ*    "  Histoire  dc  la  Science  politique,**  vol.  I,  G, 

'  Donisthorpe,  "Individualism/-  p.  3S;  Michel^  "L'ld^  de  rfiut,"  p.  6jo, 
**It  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered,"  declares  Bruce  Smith  ("Liberty  and 
Uberalism,'*  p.  ^S^)*  ^  ardent  individualist^  'that  almost  every  clause  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  if  it  has  force  and  effect  at  all,  takes  away  liberty  from  somebody  because 
it  must  of  necessity  speak  of  something  which  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  where 
before  it  was  optional.'' 

•  Individualists, "  said  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  '*  Adminisirative 
Nihilism,  '  "  condemn  all  sanitary  legislation,  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  state  to 
prevent  adult  era  tion^  or  to  regulate  injurious  trades;  all  legislative  interference  with 
laytbing  thai  bears  directly  or  indirectly  on  commerce,  such  as  shipping  harborit 
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ud  Individualism  as  a  political  doctrine  had  its  origin  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  reaction 
against  the  evils  of  overgovernment  in  Europe.  It  was 
af  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  physiocratic  school  of 
economists  that  the  state  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
economic  activities  of  the  people  by  prescribing  condi- 
tions under  which  industry  should  be  carried  on,  but  should 
confine  its  functions  to  the  simple  protection  of  the  laws  of 
nature  under  which  production  would  best  regulate  itself 
if  left  alone/  They  accordingly  attacked  the  prevailing 
notions  regarding  the  omnipotence  of  the  state  and  de- 
manded freedom  of  trade  and  industry.  This  doctrine 
received  a  powerful  stimulus  from  the  publication  of 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations*'  (1776),  which  was 
largely  a  plea  for  the  policy  of  non-interference  by  the  state 
in  economic  matters*    Smith  denounced  the  laws  then  in 

raOwa^,  roads,  cab  fares,  and  tbe  carriage  of  letters;  and  all  attempts  to  promote 
the  spread  of  knowledge  by  the  establishment  of  teaching  bodies,  examining  badifr&, 
Libraries,  or  museums;  all  endeavors  to  advance  art  by  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  design,  or  picture  galimes,  or  by  spending  money  upon  an  archstectura]  pubUc 
building  when  a  brick  box  would  answer  the  purpose.  According  to  thdr  views,  not 
a  shilling  of  public  money  must  be  bestowed  upon  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground i 
not  a  sixpence  upon  the  relief  of  starvation,  or  the  care  of  disease.  Those  who  hold 
these  views  support  them  by  two  tines  of  argument.  They  enforce  them  deductively 
by  arguing  from  an  assumed  axiom,  that  the  state  has  no  right  lo  do  anything  bul 
protect  its  subjects  from  aggression.  The  state  is  simpiy  a  policeman,  und  its  duty 
i>  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  prevent  rcbbcry  and  murder  and  enforce  con  tract*," 

Professor  Sidgwick  thus  states  the  functions  of  government  according  to  the  indi- 
vldualistic  doctrines :  i.  **To  protect  the  interests  of  the  community  generally  and 
individual  citizens  so  far  as  maybe  nec^sary  f  rom  the  attacks  of  foreign  states, 
a.  To  guard  individual  citizens  from  physical  injury,  constraint,  insult,  or  damagie  10 
leputation,  caused  fay  the  inte  n  tional  or  cut  pable  care  less  action  of  other  individuala, 
3,  To  guard  their  property  from  detriment  similarly  caused;  which  involves  the 
function  of  determining  doubtful  points  as  to  the  extent  and  content  of  the  right 
of  property  and  the  modes  of  legally  acquiring  it.  4.  To  prevent  deception  leading 
lo  the  detriment  of  person  or  property.  5.  To  enforce  contracts  made  by  adults  in 
full  possesifon  of  their  reasoning  faculties,  and  not  obtained  by  coercion  or  misrepre* 
lentatbn  nor  injurious  to  other  persons^  6.  To  pmteci  in  a  special  degree  persons 
unfit,  through  age  or  mental  disorder,  to  lake  cart  at  their  own  interests.**  "Politi- 
cal Economy,"  p.  420, 

'  CompaFc  Si%wick«  •'Political  EcooOTy,"  pi. 


force  restricting  the  free  interchange  of  the  products  of 
labor  and  interfering  with  the  free  employment  of  labor,  as 
mischievous  and  destructive  of  their  own  purpose.  Later 
the  doctrine  of  natural  liberty  in  economic  matters  was 
defended  by  various  other  English  economists,  notably 
Cairnes,  Ricardo^  and  Malthus;  by  French  writers  like 
Bastiat,  De  Tocqueville,  Dunnoyer,  Leon  Say,  and  M. 
Taine;  and  by  the  German  philosophers  Kant,  Fichte, 
Wilhelm  Humboldt,  and  the  Baron  Eotvos.  Still  more 
recently  the  individualistic  doctrines  have  found  earnest 
advocates  in  Laboulaye,  Michel,  and  Leroy-BeauUeu  in 
France,  and  in  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Earl 
Wemyss,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Bruce  Smith,  Wordsworth 

iDonisthorpe,  and  others  in  England.* 
One  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  wuhtim 
"govemmenta!  minimum"  was  written  by  a  Prussian, 
Wilhelm  Humboldt,  in  1791,  but  for  political  reasons  it  AreamMit 
was  not  published  until  1852,  after  the  author's  death. 
It  was  entitled  "Ideen  zu  einem  Versuch,  die  Grenzen  der 
Wirksamkelt  eines  Staates  zu  bestimmen."  '  Humboldt 
laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  state  should  "abstain 
from  all  solicitude  for  the  positive  welfare  of  the  citizens 
and  ought  not  to  proceed  a  step  farther  than  is  necessary 
for  their  mutual  security  and  protection  against  foreign 
enemies***    For  these  purposes  only  should  it  impose  re* 

I  ■  The  bbsez-faire  theories  have  been  vigorciusly  estploiicd  and  poptilarized  fat 
tngland  by  the** Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League,"  an  orgaiiization  formed 
some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  ** resisting  overlegislation  and  for  maintaining 
la divf dualism  as  opposed  to  socialism/'  It  has  printed  aud  distributed  thousands  of 
pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  some  books,  dealtng  with  the  growing  tendency  to  substitute 
government  regulation  in  the  place  of  individual  management  and  enterprise  in  all 
bmnchesof  industry  and  attempting  to  show  the  paralyzing  effect  of  this  kind  of  legis' 
tation  upon  the  national  development.  Its  membership  has  numbered  many  thou" 
tandSf  including  such  men  as  Lord  Justice  Bramwel!,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Lord 
Peozance,  and  the  Ear)  of  Pembrqke.  It  scrutinizes  alt  projects  of  legislation  and 
tndeavors  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  contrary  to  the  principli^  for  which  the 
kaigtie  stands. 

*  This  essay  has  been  translated  into  English  under  the  title  ''Sphere  and  Dutiei 
ol  Uift  SUte,"  by  Jcaeph  Coulthani  (Loodan^  1854^. 
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strictions  upon  individual  liberty.'  "  The  grand  point  to 
be  kept  in  view  by  the  state/'  he  said,  "is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  all  its  single  citizens  in  their  perfect 
individuality;  it  must,  therefore,  pursue  no  other  object 
than  that  which  they  cannot  procure  for  themselves, 
viz.  security;  and  this  is  the  only  true  and  infallible 
means  to  connect,  by  a  strong  and  enduring  bond,  things 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  contradictory  —  the 
aim  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  the  collective  aims  of  all 
its  individual  citizens."  * 

The  most  elaborate  defense  of  the  individualistic  view  of 
the  sphere  of  the  state  has  been  made  by  Herbert  Spencer 
in  a  series  of  essays  published  under  the  collective  title 
''Social  Statics  and  Man  versus  the  State,"  a  work  which 
has  done  more  to  elucidate  and  popularize  the  laissez-faire 
doctrine  than  any  other  political  treatise.  Spencer  starts 
out  with  the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  the  state  is 
the  result  of  man*s  inherent  perversity  and  egoism  and 
that  in  reality  it  is  an  aggressor  rather  than  a  protector. 
"Be  it  or  be  it  not  true,"  he  says,  "that  man  is  shapen  in 
iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  government  is  begotten  of  aggression  and  by  ag- 
gression."* Being  instituted  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  his  wicked  propensities  and  protecting  him  from 
the  violence  and  fraud  of  his  fellows,  it  follows  that  in 
a  morally  perfect  condition  of  society  government  can 
have  no  raison  d^Hre.  "Have  we  not  shown,"  he  asks, 
"that  government  is  essentially  immoral  ?  .  .  *  Does  it 
not  exist  because  crime  exists,  and  must  government 
not  cease  when  crime  ceases,  for  very  lack  of  objects 
on  which  to  perform  its  functions  ?"    He  goes  on  to 

'  Ch,  III. 

*  Ibid^^  p.  184.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  view  of  Humboldt's  Meas  concerning  st&te 
aid  to  education  that  in  later  tife  he  was  minister  of  public  i  instruct  ion  in  PrusaiA  and 
yms  ibe  founder  of  the  Universfty  of  Berlin,  an  institution  supported  and  maintained 
hy  the  sute. 

•  •'Social  Statics  and  Man  v.  the  Sute (190 j),  p.  334* 


say  that  "it  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that  government 
must  last  forever.  ...  It  is  not  essential,  but  inciden- 
taL  As  amongst  Bushmen  we  find  a  state  antece- 
dent to  govemmentj  so  may  there  be  one  in  which  it 
shall  have  become  extinct."  The  doctrine  that  the  state 
is  justified  in  doing  whatever  seems  to  those  in  authority 
to  be  "expedient,"  or  whatever  tends  to  produce  the 
*' greatest  happiness,"  or  which  will  subserve  the  "general 
good,"  Spencer  denounces  as  governmental  despotism, 
since  there  is  no  standard  or  test  for  determining  what  is 
expedient  or  what  is  for  the  general  good  except  the  opin- 
ions of  the  governors  themselves. 

He  dwells  upon  what  he  calls  the  mUUant  type  of  society,  ThB  urn- 
with  its  excessive  regimentation  and  its  army-like  organi-  J^*„j^ti« 
zation;  he  compares  this  with  the  industrial  type,  con-  industrial 
trasts  the  condition  of  the  individual  under  the  regime  socie^' 
of  status  with  his  condition  under  a  regime  of  contract, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  emphasizes  the  advantages  of  volun- 
tary over  compulsory  cooperation  and  of  negative  versus 
positive  regulation.  The  experience  of  the  past,  he  affirms, 
proves  that  the  acquisition  of  happiness  does  not  come 
through  state  action,  but  through  being  left  alone.  Cut- 
ting away  men's  opportunities  on  one  side  in  order  to  add 
to  them  on  another  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  loss^ 
he  says,  through  the  friction  of  administrative  mechan- 
km.  The  sphere  of  government  should  be  "negatively 
TBgulative,"  that  is,  its  functions  should  be  to  redress 
evils,  not  to  try  to  make  men  happier  by  helping  them  to 
do  what  they  can  do  as  well  or  better  themselves.  "To 
administer  justice,  to  mount  guard  over  men's  rights,"  are 
the  only  proper  functions  of  the  state;  and  when  it  does 
more,  it  defeats  its  own  ends.  The  duty  of  the  state  is  to 
formulate  in  law  preestablished  rights,  not  to  create  them» 
and  to  enforce  them  instead  of  intruding  on  them  like  an 
aggressor/    The  individual  has  but  one  right,  the  right 

^  Ihid.,  p.  406. 
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of  equal  freedom  with  everybody  else,  and  the  sbnte  but 
one  dut>%  the  duty  of  protecting  that  right  against  vio- 
leoce  and  fraud. 

Spencer  inwighed  against  all  legislation  for  the  regula* 
tkm  of  C5aimiicrre  and  trade:  against  sanitary  legislation, 
simJi  as  quarantine,  \*acdnation,  and  registration  laws; 
against  public  education;  against  poor  relief  by  the  state; 
and  evm  against  state-managed  post  offices  and  currency 
bv  the  state.  Every  attempt  to  mitigate  the  suf- 
of  the  poor  through  state  intervention,  he  declared, 
**evwntuat^  the  exacerbation  of  it."  The  sums  de- 
wttd  to  the  support  of  paupers  should  go  to  support  la- 
botrrs  in  new  reproductive  works. ^  In  regard  to  education 
bv  the  state,  he  observes  that  taking  away  a  man's  prop- 
erty to  educate  his  own  or  other  people's  children  is  not 
netful  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  and  hence  ts 
wrung.'*'  State  inter\^ention  is  legitimate  only  for  the 
piotet^tian  of  violated  rights,  and  the  rights  of  childtien  are 
not  vii>liilcd  by  neglect  of  their  education.  The  idea  that 
it  h  the  duty  of  the  state  to  undertake  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  Spencer  combats  with  equal  ardor, 
though  he  admits  that  the  state  may  suppress  nuisances*' 
Alt  taxation  for  sanitary  superintendence  must,  he  says»  be 
comUnnned.  He  goes  to  the  length  even  of  maintaining 
that  it  is  a  "violation  of  the  moral  law"  for  the  state  to 
"interpose  between  quacks  and  those  who  patronize 
them,"  or  to  forbid  unlicensed  persons  from  prescribing 
for  the  sick,  since  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual 
to  "buy  medicine  and  advice  from  whomsoever  he  pleases," 
and  the  unlicensed  practitioner  should  have  the  same  right 
to  sell  to  whomsoever  he  will.  Regarding  the  right  of 
the  state  to  monopolize  the  issue  of  money,  he  maintains 
that  it  cannot  justly  forbid  the  issue  of  or  enforce  the  ac- 
ceptance of  certain  notes  or  coin  in  return  for  other  things, 
since  that  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  natural  right 

» •*  Social  Stalii^"  p.  13a*        » Ibid.,  p.  156.        •  Ibid.,  p. 
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of  exchange  and  a  violation  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom*' 
FmaUy,  Spencer  condemns  the  construction  of  public 
works  by  the  state  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  and  rejects  its  right  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  postal  service,  since  "it  is  clear  that  the  restriction 
thus  put  upon  the  liberty  of  trade  by  forbidding  private 
letter-carrying  establishments  is  a  breach  of  state  duty."  ' 
I    Much  of  Spencer*s  case  against  the  state  is  based  upon  BuJi  ot 
the  errors  and  blunders  of  particular  governments  in  the  2^^^ 
past.    The  statute  books,  he  laments,  are  a  record  of 
unhappy  guesses/*    "Nearly  every  parliamentary  pro- 
ceeding is  a  tacit  confession  of  impotence,  for  the  great 
iiiajodt>'  of  legislative  measures  introduced  are  designed 
to  amend  and  improve  existing  laws;'  *    I  n  an  essay  en  ti  tied 
"The  Sins  of  Legislators."  Spencer  reviews  much  of  the 
Bowise  legislation  of  the  past,  dwells  upon  the  evils  which 
Sfstilted  from  it,  and  concludes  that  because  much  of 
this  le^slatioa  was  in  time  repealed  or  modified  it  ought 
oever  to  ba%'e  been  enacted.    He  pfotesti  s^pimt  what 
lie  caBs  the  wc»rship  of  the  legislature  and  asMtt  that  as 
the  great  political  superstition  of  the  past  was  the  divine 
liglktof  kings*  that  of  the  present  is  the  divine  right  of  par- 
famats.   And  the  dii-ine  right  of  pariiameatB  means  only 
At  divsie  right  of  the  iiia|ority\  for  the  laisiority  has  no 
to  be  respected/   Sooie  men  admlty  seem  to  thtiifc; 
WrsbHcs,  that  ijvlividuak  can  be  made  moral  by  as  act 
of  the  kf^tbrnm  and  that  whidt  is  ecooooucally  ttiiiouiiii 
(H  be  Mde  mad  and  wim  by  die  fiat  of  the  sMe. 

SoK  of  Spencer's  foOomrm,  Eke  Dooisthorpe  mad 
AiAum  Herbert,  to  even  ^reaier  leuj^llis  is  tkor  0|K 
pniftwi  to  rtate  regidatkm,  Tbey  aoC  ool^  oppose  adii- 
GUM  bf  ike  state:  poor  rAi;  jmprr^nm  ot  betorim^ 
wmesL,  mmi  wvfafaops:  the  regidatioa  ot  mimiom  mdmi 
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lation;  laws  relating  public  ainusements;  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  Hquor,  etc.,  —  but  they  even  deny  to  the 
state  the  right  to  regulate  the  marriage  relation  or  re- 
strict in  any  manner  individual  liberty  in  social  matters 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  each 
man  from  the  positive  aggressions  of  his  fellows.* 


II.    DEFENSE  OF  THE  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  THEORY 


In  defense  of  the  individualistic  conception  of  the  sphere 
of  state  activity  it  is  argued,  in  the  first  place,  that  con- 
siderations of  justice  require  that  the  individual  shall  be 
let  alone  by  the  state  in  order  that  he  may  realize  fully 
and  completely  the  ends  of  his  existence*  This  particular 
line  of  argument  has  had  the  powerful  support  of  such 
scholars  as  Kant,  Fichte,  Humboldt,  and  John  Stuart  Mill. 
According  to  their  views  it  is  necessary  to  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  individual  that  he 
should  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible  by  the  state, 
because  every  restriction  upon  his  freedom  of  action  tends 
to  destroy  his  sense  of  initiative  and  self-reliance,  weaken 
his  responsibiHty  as  a  free  agent,  impair  his  energies,  and 
blunt  his  character. 

*'The  true  end  of  man,  or  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
immutable  dictates  of  reason,"  observed  Humboldt,  'Ms 
the  highest  and  most  harmonious  development  of  his 
powers  to  a  complete  and  consistent  whole."  Over- 
government  Humboldt  goes  on  to  say,  not  only  dimin- 
ishes freedom,  but  "superinduces  national  uniformity  and 
a  constrained  and  unnatural  manner  of  action"  by  its 
tendency  to  reduce  society  to  a  dead  level.'  The  same 
line  of  argument  is  pursued  by  Mill,  who  asserts  that 
an  excess  of  government,  especially  of  the  meddling  and 
inquisitorial    sort,   ''starves  the  development  of  some 


*  Compaic  especially  Donisthorpe^  ^'tndividualiim*"  cbs,  6  and  j. 
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portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental  faculties,  when  it  de- 
prives one  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined  to  do  or  from 
acting  according  to  one's  judgment  of  what  is  desir- 
able." *  Free  competition  develops  in  the  individual  the 
highest  possibilities,  sharpens  and  strengthens  his  powers 
of  initiative,  and  increases  his  sense  of  self-reliance;  while 
overgovernment  not  only  hampers  enterprise  and  inter- 
feres with  the  natural  development  of  trade,  but  it  strikes 
at  the  development  of  character,  tends  to  crush  out  in- 
dividuality and  originality  by  interfering  with  the  natural 
struggle  between  individualsi  and  leads  to  a  general  lower- 
ing of  the  social  level.'  The  highest  civilization,  say  the  o^wgoT- 
laissez-faire  advocates,  has  been  developed  under  individ-  JJ^*ns 
ualism,  a  system  which  has  produced  more  material  and  ^^^^j^JJ^ 
educational  progress  than  could  ever  have  been  produced 
under  paternalism.  Spencer  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  in 
an  overgovemed  state  "everybody  is  like  everybody  else/* 
Government  management  and  control  of  industry,  he  com- 
plains, is  "essentially  despotic";  it  '*  unavoidably  cramps" 
by  diminishing  liberty  of  action,  '* angers,"  leads  to  dis- 
content, "galls  by  its  inefficiencyj  and  restrictions,"  of- 
fends by  professing  to  help  those  whom  it  will  not  allow 
to  help  themselves  and  vexes  by  the  swarm  of  dictatorial 
officials  who  are  forever  stepping  in  between  men  and  their 
pursuits,'  The  "evils  of  officialism"  and  of  "socialistic 
meddlings,"  he  declares^  prevent  the  healthy  and  natural 
development  of  a  people,   while  freedom  develops  and 


**'Politicft]  Economy"  (cd,  of  1864)1  vol  IT,  p,  561;  cf.  also  Kaotinhls  "Prin- 
dplesof  Politics  "  (trans,  byHa5tie»p,  j6),  Indi  vidua  lis  m,'*  says  Mkhel,  in  his 
"Uldie  de  I'Elat "  (p.  373),  "stands for  the  emancipation  of  th«  man,  the  complete 
deii«iof)nient  of  aU  his  powers,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  as  an  in' 
dividual/*  Agam  be  saySf  "  Individualisni  is  atone  capable  of  furnishing  a  rational 
foundation  for  the  philosophy  of  right  m  well  as  political  liberty  and  the  lover- 
eignty  of  the  people."   tbid,,  p.  630. 

•Compare  Bruce-Smith,  "Liberty  and  Libermlifm/'  p.  jao;  and  Argyle, 
'*Reigiiof  Law/'  p.  340. 

» »*  Social  Statica/'  p,  135. 
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Strengthens  mdividual  character  and  conduces  to  human 
progress,  '*A  people  among  whom  ihere  is  no  habit  of 
spontaneous  action  for  a  collective  interest/*  said  Mill 
*'who  look  habitually  to  their  government  to  command 
and  prompt  them  in  matters  of  joint  concern  —  who 
expect  to  have  everything  done  for  them  except  what  can 
be  made  an  affair  of  mere  habit  and  routine — ^have  their 
faculties  only  half  developed;  their  education  is  defective 
in  one  of  its  most  important  branches."  ^ 

The  laissez  faire  principle^  say  its  advocates,  rests  also 
upon  sound  considerations  of  a  scientific  character.  It  is 
in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  evolution,  since  it  is  the 
only  system  that  will  lead  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
in  tlie  economic  struggle.  It  assumes  that  self-interest  is 
a  universal  principle  in  human  nature,  that  each  indi- 
vidual is  a  better  judge  of  what  his  own  interests  are 
than  any  government  can  possibly  be,  and  that  if  left 
alone  he  will  follow  them.'  It  holds  that  each  individual 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  alone  or  fall  according  to  his 
worth,  unaided  by  the  props  and  supports  of  the  state,  and 
should  be  left  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  without  the 
guidance  and  tutelage  of  government.  By  leaving  each 
individual  to  do  unaided  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted, 
the  strong  and  fit  classes  survive,  the  unfit  elements  are 
eliminated,  and  thus  the  good  of  society  is  promoted,* 

Again,  and  this  is  most  important  in  the  arguments  of 
the  laissez-faire  theorists,  the  policy  of  non-interference 
rests  upon  sound  economic  principles.    Better  economic 


*  "Political  Economy,"  vol.  II,  p,  567. 

*lbid.,  p.  569.  Cf.  Willoughby,  "The  Nature  of  the  Sute,"  p.  336;  and 
Jourdan,  "  R61e  de  I'fital  dans  I'Ordre  fconoraique,"  p.  37*  **  Laisae*  faire," 
says  Cairnes,  "  asaumes  that  the  interests  of  human  beings  arc  fundamentally  the 
same;;  that  that  which  n  best  for  the  interests  of  one  is  the  best  for  othera;  that 
the  individua)  knows  his  interests  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  coincident  with 
the  int^resta  of  othera  and  that  in  the  absence  of  coercbu  he  will  m  tbSi 
foUow  them/*    "Essays  on  Politkat  Economy,*'  p.  ^44. 

*  Compare  Smith, "  Liberty  and  Libemlisna,"  p.  4^9. 
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results,  it  is  asserted,  are  obtained  for  society  by  leaving  H 
the  conduct  of  industry  as  far  as  possible  to  private  enter-  H 
prise.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations/*  pointed  H 
out  that  the  system  of  natural  liberty  tends  toward  the  ■ 
largest  production  of  wealth.  The  self-interest  of  the  H 
consumer  will  lead  to  the  demand  for  the  things  that  are  H 
most  useful  to  society,  while  the  self-interest  of  the  pro-  H 
ducer  will  lead  to  their  production  at  the  least  cost.*  In  H 
the  economic  struggle  the  individual  is  animated  mainly  H 
by  motives  of  self-interest  If,  therefore,  he  is  allowed  to  H 
use  his  capital  as  he  pleases,  to  dispose  of  his  labor  to  H 
the  best  advantage,  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  toil  H 
freely,  and  to  have  prices  fixed  by  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  better  results,  not  on!y  to  himself,  H 
but  to  the  whole  society,  will  be  secured.  Unrestricted  H 
competition  stimulates  economic  production,  tends  to  keep  H 
wages  and  prices  at  a  normal  level,  to  prevent  usurious  H 
rates  of  interest,  to  secure  efficient  service  and  the  pro-  H 
duction  of  better  products  than  can  be  obtained  by  state  ^ 
regulation  or  state  management. 

The  experience  of  the  past,  say  the  laissez-faire  advocates,  Th«  Poiiej 
abundantly  establishes  the  wisdom  of  the  non-interference  ^1^^"^^ 
principle.    History  is  full  of  examples  of  attempts  to  fix 
by  fiat  of  the  state  the  prices  of  food  and  clothing  and  of  demned 
many  other  commodities;  of  laws  regulating  the  wages  of  by^xptiri- 
labor,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  certain  kinds  of  apparel 
and  requiring  the  wearing  of  certain  other  kinds,  for- 
bidding the  exportation  of  divers  commodities,  forbid- 
ding certain  kinds  of  machiner>^  in  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, restricting  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  to 
apprentices,  prescribing  the  location  of  factories j  laws 
aiding  and  encouraging  certain  industries  by  means  of 
bounties  and  discouraging  certain  others  by  prohibitive 
taxes;    taws  prohibiting  combinations  among  laboring 
men,  fixing  the  hours  of  labor,  restricting  certain  trades 

'  Compare  Sidgwick,  "Political  Economy/'  [1.  401. 
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exclusively  to  members  of  g^iilds;  and  even  laws  prC' 
scribing  the  cut  of  one's  dress,  the  number  of  meals  which 
one  should  eat,  the  sizes  of  buttonholes,  the  length  of 
shoes,  the  making  of  pins,  and  the  kind  of  material  in  which 
the  dead  should  be  buried*  As  late  as  1795  magistrates 
in  England  had  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  bread,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
same  year  that  a  workman  could  travel  out  of  his  parish 
in  search  of  workj  Until  1824  there  was  in  force  an  act  of 
Parliament  which  forbade  manufacturers  from  locating 
their  factories  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  royal  ex- 
change. Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  state  everywhere  exercised  a  strict  and  at 
times  arbitrary  control  over  many  forms  of  industry.  It 
determined  who  could  work  and  where,  the  materials  with 
which  they  should  work,  and  the  conditions  generally  under 
which  various  trades  should  be  carried  on.  Legions  of 
inspectors,  measurers,  and  commissioners  saw  that  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  state  were  observed.^  Regu- 
lations prescribing  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  manu- 
factured articles  were  defended  on  the  ground  that  con- 
sumers were  not  competent  judges  of  their  own  needs. 
Industry  was  deprived  of  its  natural  freedom  by  laws  for- 
bidding skilled  labor  except  by  apprentices  or  by  monopo- 
lies which  limited  the  right  to  engage  in  certain  trades  to 
those  who  had  exclusive  privileges.  Most  of  such  legis- 
lation was  mischievous  and  destructive  of  the  ends  which 
it  was  intended  to  secure,  and  the  results  which  were 
sought  for  could  have  been  more  effectively  obtained  by 
allowing  every  man  to  sell  his  labor  and  goods  whenever 
and  wherever  he  wished,*  Speaking  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  this  sort  of  legislation,  Buckle  obser^^ed 
that  *'they  went  blundering  along  in  the  old  track,  believ- 

^  Cf.  Mil!,  "PoUticiil  Economy,"  vo).  11,  pp.  531  f . 

*  Cf,  Smithf  *'  Liberty  and  LLberaltsm***  p.  347 >  ^ot  a  revfew  of  such  legitlatioa 
see  Hume,  "History  of  England/'  vol.  11,  ch.  16,  and  Smith,     cU,,  ck  6, 
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ing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish  without  their  interfer- 
ence, hampering  that  commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing 
regulations,  and  taking  for  granted  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  government  to  benefit  the  trade  of  its  own  people 
by  injuring  the  trade  of  others."  '  The  extent  to  which 
the  governing  classes  have  interfered  and  the  mischief 
hich  that  interference  has  produced  are  so  remarkable, 
he  concludes,  as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civi- 
lization could  have  advanced  in  the  face  of  such  repeated 
obstacles. 

Finally,  the  laissez-faire  theorists  argue  that  it  is  a 
false  assumption  which  attributes  omniscience  and  in- 
fallibility to  the  state  and  which  regards  it  as  better  *>rin*»i- 
fitted  to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the  individual,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  them  than  he  is  himself.  There  is,  they  assert,  a 
common  belief  that  governments  are  capable  of  doing 
anything  and  everything,  and  of  doing  it  more  efficiently 
than  it  can  be  done  by  private  initiative,  when*  in  real- 
ity, experience  and  reason  show  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact. 
The  state  has  no  greater  powers  of  invention  or  of  initia- 
tive than  the  individuals  who  compose  it;  it  is  not  a  cre- 
ative organ,  but  an  *' organ  which  acts  only  by  means  of  a 
complicated  apparatus,  composed  of  numerous  wheels  and 
systems  of  wheels  subordinated  one  to  another";  it  is  an 
organ  of  criticism,  of  generalization,  and  of  coordination, 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  state  cannot  be  the  first 
agent,  the  primary  cause  of  progress  in  human  society,  but 
only  an  auxiliary  or  agent  of  propagation.'  Every  addi- 
tional function,  observes  Mill,  means  a  new  burden  imposed 
on  a  body  already  overcharged  with  duties;  the  result  is 
that  most  things  are  ill  done;  and  much  is  not  done  at  all, 
because  the  government  is  not  able  to  do  it  without  delays. 
The  great  majority  of  things  are  worse  done,  he  declares, 
when  done  by  government  than  when  done  by  individuals 

*  "History  of  Civilization,"  vol.  I,  p.  313* 

•  L*roy-Bea»ilieu,  *'The  Modem  Stutc,"  bk,  I,  ch.  5, 
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who  are  most  interested^  for  the  people  understand  their 
own  business  better  and  care  for  it  better  than  any  govern- 
ment can;  all  the  faculties  which  a  government  enjoys 
of  access  to  information,  all  the  means  which  it  possesses 
of  remunerating  and  therefore  of  commanding  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  market,  are  not  an  equal  for  the  one 
great  disadvantage  of  an  inferior  interest/ 

*  "Political  Economy,  vol.  11,  p.  565.  While  the  state  possesses  certain  nattin] 
characteristics  which  give  it  a  decided  advantage  ^  an  industrial  manager,  it  his, 
says  Rae,  in  bis  work  on  "Contemporary  Socialism"  (p.  409)  "one  great  natural 
defect  J  its  want  of  a  personal  stake  in  the  produce  of  the  business  it  conducts,  its  want 
of  that  keen  check  on  waste  and  that  pushing  mceiilive  to  ejEcrtion  which  private 
individnals  enjoy  in  the  eye  and  energy  of  the  master.  This  is  the  gteat  taproot  f  rom 
which  all  the  usual  faults  of  government  management  spring  - —  its  routine,  r^- 
tape  spirit,  its  sluggishness  in  noting  changes  m  the  public  taste,  and  in  introducing 
improved  methods  of  production.  Government  servants  may  very  generally  be  men 
of  a  higher  stamp  and  training  than  the  servants  of  a  private  company,  but  they  are 
proverbial,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  certain  lofty  disdain  of  the  humble  but  valuable 
virtue  of  [Kirsimony,  and,  on  the  othetj  for  an  unprogressive^  unenterprising^  unin^ 
ventive  administration  of  business." 

The  objections  to  the  extension  of  governmental  functions  beyond  what  is  required 
to  satisfy  the  individualistic  standard  arc  well  summarized  by  Lecky,»n  hh  **Bcntdc- 
racy  and  Liberty  "  {vol,  I,  p.  376),  as  follows:  There  is,  in  the  first. place,  what 
may  be  called  the  argument  of  momentum,  which  Herbert  Spencer  has  elaborated 
with  consummate  skill  and  force.  It  Is  absolutely  certain  that,  when  this  system 
b  largely  adopted,  it  will  not  remain  within  the  limits  which  those  who  adopted  il 
intended.  It  mil  advance  with  an  accelerated  rapidity;  every  concession  becomes  a 
precedent  or  basis  for  another  step,  til]  the  habit  is  fully  formed  of  looking  on  all 
occasions  for  state  assistance  or  restriction,  and  till  a  weight  of  taxation  and  debt 
has  been  accumulated  from  which  the  first  advocates  of  the  movement  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror.  There  is  the  weakening  of  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy ; 
a  lowered  sense  of  individual  responsibility ;  a  diminished  love  of  freedom ;  the 
creation  of  an  increasing  army  of  o£c]als,reguIattng  in  aU  its  departments  the  affairs 
of  life;  the  formation  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  vast  multitudes  depend  for  their 
subsistence  on  the  bounty  of  the  state.  All  this  cajinot  take  place  without  impairing  the 
apring;s  of  self-reliance,  independence,  and  resolution,  without  gradually  enfeebling 
both  the  judgment  and  the  character.  It  produces  alsa  a  weight  of  taitation  which, 
as  the  past  experience  of  the  world  abundant] y  shows,  may  easily  reach  a  pK^int  thit 
means  national  ruin.  An  undue  portion  of  the  means  of  the  indivfdua!  is  forcibly 
taken  from  him  by  the  state,  and  much  of  it  is  takea  fri&m  the  most  industrious  and 
saving,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  idle  or  improvident.  Capital  and  In* 
dustry  leave  a  country  where  they  are  extravagantly  burdened  and  have  ceased  to  be 
profitable,  and  even  the  land  itself  has  been  thrown  out  of  cuJttvatioo  on  accouiit  of 
the  weight  of  an  excessive  taiatioiL" 
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The  individualistic  theory  of  state  functions  has  been 
ticised  upon  various  grounds.  First  of  all,  the  assumption 
at  the  state  is  an  evil  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  under  the  regime  of  state  organization, 
istory,  in  fact,  shows  unmistakably  that  the  progress  of 
ivilization  in  the  past  has  been  promoted  to  a  very  large 
egree  by  wisely  directed  state  action,  in  short,  that  the 
state  is  a  positive  good.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  at 
times  the  ends  of  the  state  have  been  perverted  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  good,  but  this  is  no  more  reason 
for  condemning  it  as  an  evil  than  for  saying  that  rail- 
roads are  an  evil  because  their  operation  sometimes  re- 
sults in  accidents.  Spencer's  doctrine  that  the  state 
exists  only  because  crime  exists  and  that  it  would  sub- 
serve no  purpose  in  a  society  of  morally  perfect  beings 
cannot  be  accepted*  The  function  of  the  state  in  the 
complex  civilization  of  to-day  is  not  merely  repressive, 
not  simply  "negatively  regulative" ;  it  has  a  higher  mission 
than  that  of  restraint  and  punishment* 

So  long  as  men  live  in  groups  they  will  have  collective 
wants  which  can  only  be  satisfied  through  state  organiza- 
tion, and  hence  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
necessity  for  the  state  will  ever  disappear  or  that  the  r61e 
>hich  it  now  plays  in  the  life  of  human  societies  will  ever 
diminish.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  signs  indicate  that 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  civilization  the 
need  for  state  action  will  become  stronger  and  its  rdle  more 
extensive.  In  comparatively  recent  years  a  strong  reac- 
tion against  the  individualistic  movement  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  has  everywhere  taken  place,  due 
largely  to  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
manufactures^  the  congestion  of  the  population  in  the 
dties,  the  growth  of  corporate  wealth,  and  changed  eco- 
nomic  and  social  conditions  generally,  all  of  which  have 
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thrown  the  laissez-faire  theories  into  disrepute.  "The 
higher  the  state  of  civilization/'  observes  Huxley,  '*the 
more  completely  do  the  actions  of  one  member  of  the  social 
body  influence  all  the  rest,  and  the  less  possible  Ls  it  for 
any  one  man  to  do  a  wrong  without  interfering  more  or 
less  with  the  freedom  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  So  that 
even  upon  the  narrowest  view  of  the  functions  of  the  state 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  wider  powers  than  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  police  theory*  are  disposed  to  admit*"  '  La- 
veleye  points  out  in  the  same  manner  that  as  civilization 
progresses  men  become  more  dependent  on  one  another 
and  upon  society  as  a  whole,  and  hence  the  rdle  of  the 
state  must  increase  correspondingly  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  common  wants.  The  individualism  of  Spencer,  as 
Laveleye  rightly  concludes,  is  wholly  inadmissible  under 
the  conditions  of  modern  society.' 

The  view  of  the  laissez-faire  advocates  that  state  interven- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  necessarily  involves 
a  curtailment  of  individual  freedom  rests  on  an  assumption 
that  is  true  only  within  very  restricted  limits.  It  is  a  very 
narrow  view  indeed  which  sees  in  a  factory  act,  a  pure 
food  law,  or  a  quarantine  regulation  nothing  but  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  domain  of  individual  liberty/' • 
The  rights  of  all  are  enlarged  and  secured  by  wise  restric'* 

*  *'  Critiques  and  Addresses/'  p.  11.  Compare  atso  Mill,  himself  an  mdivldualitt 
in  most  matters,  who  remarks  that  the  restriction  of  government  to  the  mere  protec* 
tion  qf  pcrisoii  and  property  against  force  and  fraud  is  a  rule  which  cannal  be  stricUf 
adhered  to^  for  it "  excludes  some  of  the  most  uadisputed  and  recognized  fuQcUons 
of  government."  *'  Political  Economy,"  vol.  II,  387. 

*  '*  Le  Gouvernement  dans  ta  Democratic,"  vdL  I,  p.  58,  See  also  an  atttde  hy 
laveleye  in  the  **  Contemporary  Review"  for  April,  1885,  in  which  the  individuat* 
iatic  views  of  Spencer  are  criticised* 

*  Nevenheleaa,  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  laissez-faire  theomta,  Bruce  Smith, 
tor  example,  in  his  "  Liberty  and  Liberalism/'  pp,  55^54"^!  argues  that  a  factory  act 
is  a  "  distinct  instance  of  interference  with  property/'  "Every  act  of  parliameal,** 
he  says,**  which  in  any  way  curtails  the  hours  of  laborer  limits  the  number  d 
workmen  involves  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  industry  and  renders  !e» 
valuable  the  property  in  vetted  in  the  busineaa  upoti  which  the  restrictiona  arc  im* 
posed.'* 
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tions  upon  the  actions  of  each.    It  is  somewhat  like  pruning 
a  fruit  tree  or  trimming  a  vineyard ;  it  means  a  loss  of  some 
fruit,  but  better  fruit  is  produced  so  that  all  are  gainers  in 
.the  end. 

mk  The  weakest  point  in  the  argument  of  the  laissez-  Th«stat» 
faire  advocates  is  the  assumption  that  the  state  is  neces-  So>tii#to 
sariiy  hostile  to  freedom p  that  government  and  liberty  i-iijwty 
represent  antithetical  ideas,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
functions  of  government  are  multiplied  the  domain  of 
individual  h'berty  is  restricted^  — -  in  short,  that  a  maximum 
of  government  means  a  minimum  of  freedom*  In  reality 
wisely  organized  and  directed  state  action  not  only  en- 
larges the  mcral,  physical,  and  intellectual  capacities  of 
individuals,  but  increases  their  liberty  of  action  by  remov- 
ing obstacles  placed  in  their  way  by  the  strong  and  self- 
seeking,  and  thus  frees  them  from  the  necessity  of  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  those  who  would  take  advantage 
of  their  weakness.  In  this  way  the  latent  abilities  of  the 
individual  are  liberated,  and  his  opportunities  increased.* 
It  is  manifestly  wrong  to  assume  that  all  restraint  is  an 
eviL  In  truth  the  state  emancipates  and  promotes  as  well 
as  restrains.  The  doctrine  that  governmental  regula-  Fotaii 
tion  tends  to  impair  individual  character  by  weakening  the  ^^g^ 
sense  of  individual  initiative,  self-reliance,  and  self-help, 
and  by  preventing  the  full  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  faculties  of  the  individual,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  laissez-faire  advocates.  Many  of  the  individ- 
ualistic writers  like  Mill,  Humboldt,  and  Spencer  have,  in 
fact,  confused  individuality  with  eccentricity  and  oddity  of 
character,  qualities  which  in  themselves  have  nothing  of 
value.  Character  is  developed  not  through  freedom  alone, 
but  quite  as  much  through  discipline  and  restraint.  It  is 
not  true  that  as  the  functions  of  government  are  extended 
e  individual  becomes  weaker  and  less  self-reliant.  The 

■  Compare  Ritthie,  ♦*  Principles  of  State  Interference/' p,  50;  and  Futick-Breo- 
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most  perfectly  developed  man  is  the  social,  not  the  natural 
man^  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  individual 
owes  much  of  his  character  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
part. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  individualists  is  that  they  exagger- 
ate the  evils  of  state  regulation  and  minimize  the  advan- 
tages; they  misunderstand  the  true  nature  and  limits  of 
liberty  and  have  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part*  In  short, 
they  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  man  at  the 
expense  of  the  group;  they  treat  him  as  if  he  were  para- 
mount and  as  if  he  determined  the  character  of  society  when 
in  fact  it  is  society,  as  has  been  said,  that  determines  in  a 
large  degree  the  character  of  the  individual  Their  doc- 
trine rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  individual  is  largely 
a  thing  apart  from  die  group  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that 
he  can  be  separated  from  society  and  treated  as  though  his 
interests  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  men.  In  reality,  however,  the  individual  is  more 
than  a  mere  fraction  of  society;  he  is  the  epitome  of  it, 
he  is  the  "concise  formula  for  the  total  of  actions  and 
attributes;  ,  ,  .  out  of  relation  to  other  things,  he  is 
literally  nothing,"  *  "  Apart  from  his  surroundings  and 
relationships,"  says  Professor  Ritchie,  **  the  individual  is 
a  mere  abstraction,  a  logical  ghost,  a  metaphorical  specter, 
a  mere  negation,"  '  The  much-admired  individual^  self- 
centered  and  self-contained,  is,  indeed,  not  very  far  from 
the  strong  and  solitary  wild  beast. 

The  distrust,  not  to  say  hostility,  of  the  laissez-faire 
theorists  to  government  because  of  the  errors  or  abuses  of 
particular  governments  in  the  past  is  childish.  It  is  wholly 
wrong  to  take  the  position  that  because  governments  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  past,  or  because  their  agents  have 
sometimes  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  they  cannot 

'  Montague,  "  Utnits  of  Individual  Liljcny/'  p,  57* 
*  *'  Priociplcsof  State  Interfere  ace,'*  a.  n. 


be  trusted  in  the  future;  or  that  because  sumptuary  laws 
are  wrong,  factory  and  sanitary  legislation  must  be  wrong 
as  well;  or  that  because  municipally  constructed  sewers 
have  sometimes  produced  typhoid  fever,  cities  in  the  future 
should  leave  the  construction  of  their  sewer  systems  to  pri- 
vate enterprise;  or  that  because  some  poor  laws  have  proved 
ineffecdve,  the  state  should  abandon  altogether  the  poUcy 
of  poor  relief.  The  laissez-faire  writers  never  tire  of  parad- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  mistakes  which  governments  have 
made  in  the  past,  and  when  they  are  all  collected  and  put 
on  exhibition,  they  constitute  what  to  some  is  a  strong 
indictment  against  state  interference.  **  The  state  lives  in  icigtakw 
a  glass  house,"  observes  Huxley ;  *  *  we  see  what  it  tries  to  do,  sut^^ex- 
and  all  its  failures,  partial  or  total,  are  made  the  most  of.  »gfcer»t«'> 
But  private  enterprise  is  sheltered  under  good  opaque  Lais8«x- 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  public  rarely  knows  what  it  tries  '^^^^Z' 
to  do  and  only  hears  of  its  failures  when  they  are  gross 
and  patent  to  all  the  world/' '  We  may  well  ask,  with  Lord 
Pembroke,  ''What  would  private  enterprise  look  like  if 
its  mistakes  and  failures  were  collected,  and  pilloried  in  a 
similar  manner  ?"  '  It  may  readily  be  admitted,  observes 
an  able  writer,  that  government  is  weak  and  inefficient 
at  times  and  obedient  to  private  interests,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  such  an  admission  that  government  ought  to 
be  made  **  weaker,  corrupter,  and  more  inefficient  by  prac- 
ticing the  illogical  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.*'  * 

The  laissez-faire  assumption  that  each  individual  knows  The  indi 
his  own  interests  better  than  the  state  can  know  them,  and  ^J**"*^ 
is  therefore  the  best  judge  of  what  is  good  for  him  and  if  Best 
left  to  himself  will  follow  those  interests,  is  true  only  in  a  l^oJ'n 
limited  sense,  and  is  still  less  true  of  classes.  This  is  i******^^ 
readily  admitted  by  some  individualist  writers  like  Mill/ 
Sidgwick,  an  unusually  fair  and  judicial  writer,  discussing 


*  "Critiques and  Addresses,"  p.  9.  '  "Liberty  and  Socialism,"  pp.  39-40^ 
'  H.  C.  Adams,  "  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action," 

*  See  Mill*s  ''E&say  on  Liberty/* 
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thiiaiiumptioii,  well  mys:  "Bot  it  seems  to  me  very  dotibt< 
ful  whethar  this  can  be  granted;  siaoe  in  some  impcMtant 
respects  the  tendencies  of  social  devdopineiit  seem  to  be 
rather  in  the  opposite  directioD.  As  the  appliances  of 
life  become  more  elaborate  and  complicated  through  the 
pTO|crmf^  of  invention,  it  is  only  accord  log  to  the  general 
law  of  division  of  labor  to  suppose  that  an  average  man's 
ability  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  ot  means  to  ends,  even 
an  regards  the  satisfaction  of  his  e^wday  needs,  is  likely 
til  hcrome  continually  less/'  *  If  ever>'  man,  observ^es  the 
H(  ]|{ian  writer  Laveleye,  could  see  dearly  and  judge 
nrrurately  of  his  own  interests,  rights,  and  duties,  then 
[mrntw  them,  and  do  voluntarily  what  he  ought  to  do  and 
nolhii)^  that  he  ought  not  to  do^  the  necessity  for  state 
intervention  would  disappear  and  we  should  enjoy  the 
rrlgn  of  liberty.'  But  the  very  point  of  the  matter  is  that 
iKiHHiuit  people  cannot  take  precautions  against  dangers 
i>f  wliirli  they  are  ignorant.  No  one  lives  in  a  badly 
ilruitu'cl  hoUHe,  drinks  water  polluted  with  sew^ge^  or  eats 
iidiillrmuxl  Umd  because  his  interest  leads  him  to  do  so, 
1)Mt  generally  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  real  character 
of  (he  icrvice  or  article  which  he  consumes  or  because  he 
t'ttiuiot  help  himself*  Not  only  is  the  individual  not 
n  I  ways  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  interests  as  an  eco- 
Uiunic  consumer,  but  in  affairs  of  personal  conduct  he  is 
often  not  to  be  trusted,  particularly  in  matters  relating  to 
hii  hnalth  or  safety  or  moral  welfare.  The  truth  is  the  state 
may  be  a  better  judge  of  a  man's  intellectual,  moral,  or 

* "  PoUticftl  Erofiomj."  p.  4^6.  Compare  also  Mill, "  Fbtitkal  Ecoan^,"  r6L  11, 
pr$$^f  who  ftccept»tb«  propoeiti<>n  thzx  the  consumer  is  a  competent  lodge  of  cm* 
mmlltie*  only  "numerous  almtemeQts  and  exccpciona.''  "TW  ^drvidvil,^ 
i4iy«  Mill.  'Mm  likifljr  to  be  tbe  best  judge  (though  even  this  it  nol  ttimtallj  tm| 
4 if  tlir  mtiifrhl  objects  produced  for  his  use,  but  there  ate  otlier  thio||ft  wlidi  aie 
<  UW(\y  u»tftjl  ma  tending  to  nise  the  cJuncter  of  hmoui  bdi^  of  tlie  wtlm  of 
mhUh  (he  individual  is  inopmpetent  to  jud^." 

•  "1**  Oouvernemeoi  dans  U  D^mocratie/*  p.  34. 

*  0,  Jtfvomi  "  The  State  iii  its  Relatioii  to  Labor,**  p,  43. 
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physical  needs  than  he  is  himself,  and  it  may  rightfully 
protect  him  from  disease  and  danger  against  his  wishes 
and  compel  him  to  educate  his  children  and  to  live  a 
decent  life. 

The  practice  of  all  modern  states  is  in  fact  in  harniony 
with  this  view.  Few,  if  any^  governments  leave  their 
dtizens  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  is  healthy  food; 
what  physicians,  surgeons,  and  druggists  are  qualified  to 
practice;  or  what  conditions  of  work  are  safe  or  dangerous. 
Most  governments  prescribe  conditions  under  which  certain 
dangerous  occupations  shall  be  carried  on  and  refuse  to 
permit  them  to  be  dispensed  with  even  with  the  consent 
of  those  who  would  be  endangered.  All  governments 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  certain  callings  of  a  quasi-public 
character,  except  by  persons  who  are  able  to  show  by 
examination  or  otherwise  that  they  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  insure  the  public  against  incompetent  ser- 
vice. Evidence  of  competency  is  generally  required  of 
physicians,  apothecaries,  engineers,  pilots,  and  even  of 
barbers  and  plumbers.  The  state  goes  even  further  and 
undertakes  to  protect  the  individual  against  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts,  as  where  it  limits  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  in  mines  and  factories,  and  prohibits  women 
and  children  from  engaging  in  certain  injurious  trades. 

Much  of  the  individualistic  distrust  of  government  is 
due,  as  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  pointed  out,  to  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  centralized  government 
and  local  self-government.^  A  good  deal  of  the  objection 
which  the  individualists  urge  against  government  would 
be  justified  if  it  were  centralized  government  that  is  com- 
plained of,  but  the  objection  is  not  always  well  founded » 
when  directed  against  local  government,  through  local 
bodies  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  people  concerned. 
There  is  a  vast  difference,  for  example,  between  the 
''nationalization"  and  the  '^municipalization'*  of  an  in- 

t  "Histofy  of  the  Science  of  Politica,''  p»  jaj. 
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dustry,  and  there  is  an  equal  difference  between  national 
regulation  of  individual  conduct  and  control  by  locally 
elected  bodies.  Manifestly  the  same  objection  cannot  be 
urged  against  a  local  health  regulation  that  would  be  appli- 
cable to  a  national  quarantine  law.  Individualists,  like- 
wise, in  their  wholesale  condemnation  of  government 
usually  overlook  the  distinction  between  governmentt 
popularly  constituted  and  controlled,  and  bureaucratic, 
irresponsible  government.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  in  many 
cases,  why  a  public  utility  owned  by  the  government*  but 
under  immediate  control  of  the  people  of  the  locality, 
should  be  more  feared  and  distrusted  than  one  under  the 
management  of  a  private  company  not  amenable  to  public 
opinion  or  popular  controL 

Spencer's  doctrine  of  negative  regulation,"  which  would 
limit  the  function  of  the  state  to  redressing  rather  than 
preventing  wrongs,  would  in  many  instances  defeat  the 
ends  of  the  state.  Thus,  if  the  only  security  provided  by 
the  state  against  unsanitary  plumbing,  adulterated  foods, 
incompetent  practitioners  of  medicine  or  apothecaries, 
consisted  of  the  right  to  sue  the  negligent  plumber,  the 
dishonest  milk  dealer,  or  the  incompetent  physician  or 
druggist,  instead  of  requiring  plumbers  to  give  bonds  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  physicians  and 
druggists  to  pass  examinations  or  otherwise  furnish  evi- 
dence of  capacity,  milk  to  be  inspected,  etc.,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  would  in  many  cases  be  inadequate,  since 
the  injury  could  not  be  redressed  by  a  mere  suit  for  dam- 
ages. We  agree  with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  that  if  it  is  nega- 
tive and  proper  regulation  to  say  that  a  man  shall  be  pun- 
ished for  building  his  house  in  a  city  so  that  it  falls  into 
the  streett  it  cannot  be  positive  and  improper  regulation 
to  say  that  he  shall  so  build  it  that  it  will  not  appear  to 
competent  persons  likely  to  fall  into  the  city  street.  If  it 
is  purely  negative  regulation*  and  therefore  proper,  to  pun- 
ish a  man  for  communicating  an  infectious  disease  by 
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neglect  of  common  precautions,  it  is  not  improper  to 
require  precautions,  where  the  danger  is  known  to  ^ist, 
without  waiting  for  somebody  to  be  actually  infected.* 
The  individualists  show  a  distorted  notion  of  liberty  when 
they  contend,  as  they  do  in  effect,  that  the  individual  has 
a  right,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  premises  in  an  unsanitary 
condition,  to  discharge  his  sewage  where  he  will,  to  spread 
disease  among  his  neighbors,  to  sell  unwholesome  food 
and  drugs  to  whomsoever  will  buy.  If  the  state  has  the 
right  and  duty  to  protect  by  preventive  measures  the 
individual  against  violence  and  fraud,  it  has  the  sanic 
right  and  duty  to  protect  him  against  acts  the  con- 
sequences of  which  will  be  to  inflict  upon  him  injuries 
which  cannot  be  redressed.  There  is,  as  Huxley  well  says, 
no  very  great  difference  between  the  claim  of  an  individual 
to  go  about  threatening  the  lives  of  his  neighbors  with  a 
pistol,  and  his  claim  to  keep  his  premises  in  a  condition 
which  threatens  the  health  and  lives  of  his  fellow  men.^  The 
same  is  true  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  protect 
the  individual  against  the  dangers  incident  to  modern  in- 
dustrial processes,  such  as  those  resulting  from  dangerous 
machinery^  from  bad  ventilation,  from  unsanitary  work- 
shops, from  fire,  and  even  from  unfair  contracts  of  labor. 
The  freedom  of  contract  is  a  taking  phrase,  as  has  been 
aptly  remarked,  and  to  many  it  is  a  conclusive  argument 
against  state  intervention  in  industrial  matters;  but  when 
it  refers  to  an  agreement  between  a  capitalist  and  an  igno- 
rant laborer  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer,  there  is 
no  equality-  The  doctrine  of  freedom  has  no  sanctity  in 
such  cases.  There  is  really  no  illegitimate  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  contract  when  the  state  undertakes  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  under  which  contracts  shall  be  entered 
into  between  parties  one  of  whom  is  really  not  on  a  free 
and  equal  footing  with  the  other. 

I  "History  of  the  Science  of  PoHlita,"  p,  135. 

'  ''AdEBiiiistrative  Nihilism,''  in  his    Cdtiquet  ukI  Adtbesacs^"  lo^ 
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Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said  against  the  laisser-faire 
doctrine  that  can  be  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  weight  of  evidence  is  on  its  side. 
The  proposition  that  the  individual  is  the  best  judge  of 
what  contributes  to  his  own  happiness  and  that  he  will 
prosper  most  under  a  system  of  liberty  and  free  compe- 
tition is  in  most  cases  a  sound  one  and  ought  in  practice, 
as  Sidgwicfc  and  Cairnes  have  shown,  to  be  deviated  from 
only  in  special  cases  where  there  are  strong  empirical 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  general  assumption  is  not 
true.  The  doctrines  of  the  individualists,  while  in  many 
cases  productive  of  harm,  have  not  been  entirely  without 
a  good  effect.  They  have,  as  an  able  economic  writer  has 
observed,  "taught  the  people  not  to  confound  public 
morality  with  a  state  church,  public  security  with  police 
activity,  or  public  wealth  with  government  property." 
They  have  "taught  men  that,  as  society  develops,  the  in* 
terests  of  its  members  became  more  and  more  harmoni- 
ous; in  other  words,  that  rational  egoism  and  rational 
altruism  tend  to  coincide/*  *  The  principal  fault  w^ith 
them  has  been  their  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  com* 
pleteness  of  this  coincidence  in  the  existing  imperfect 
stage  of  human  development,  and  in  assuming  that 
freedom  will  do  everything  for  society^  economically  and 
morally. 

rV.  THE  SOCIALISTIC  THEORY 

Directly  opposed  to  the  laissez-faire  theory  of  state  ftino 
tions  is  what,  for  lack  of  a  more  suitable  term,  we  may  call 
the  socialistic  theory,  which  contends  for  a  maximum 
rather  than  a  minimum  of  government.  The  supporters 
of  this  theory,  instead  of  distrusting  the  state  and  looking 
upon  it  as  an  evil  whose  functions  should  be  restricted 
to  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  regard  it  as  a  supreme 
and  positive  good;  and  hence  its  mission  should  include  the 

'  Ha41ey^  "Economics,"  p.  14. 


promotion  of  the  common  economic,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual interests  of  the  people.     A  socialist,"  says  Professor 
Ely,  "is  one  who  looks  to  society  organized  in  the  state  for 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  more  perfect  distribution  of  eco- 
nomic goods  and  an  elevation  of  humanity;  the  individu- 
alist regards  each  man,  not  as  his  brother's  keeper,  but  as 
his  own,  and  desires  every  man  to  work  out  his  own  salva* 
tion,  material  and  spiritual/    It  must  not  be  understood,  Thetmv 
however,  that  the  advocates  of  state  socialism  attach  any  (^/^f 
less  importance  to  individual  freedom  than  do  the  individ-  Eiun- 
ualists.    On  the  contrary,  they  regard  it  as  all  important 
and  differ  from  the  individualists  only  in  holding  that  it 
can  be  better  secured  through  state  action  than  through 
the  laissez-faire  policy,  which  permits  unrestricted  com- 
petition. 

Those  who  advocate  a  wide  extension  of  state  activ- 
ity  may  be  grouped  into  several  classes  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  r61e  which  in  their  opinion 
the  state  should  play.  First,  there  are  the  extreme  so- 
cialists, who  advocate  collective  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  all  industries,  including  land  and  capital,  and  the 
instruments  of  production  and  transportation.  They 
-would  substitute  state  management  of  industry  in  the 
place  of  private  management,  and  joint  ownership  of  the 
struments  of  production  in  the  place  of  individual 
wnership,  thus  making  of  the  state  a  vast  compulsory 
cooperative  commonwealth  in  which  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  exchange  are  under  the  control  of 
government.*  Under  such  a  system  the  state  would  be- 
come the  principal  owner  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 

***Ariy  legislation,"  says  Bmce  Smithy  "which  attempts  the  equaluation  ot 
90cial  conditions,  that  iSp  such  as  involves  interference  by  the  state  beyond  the  limits 
mX  wbich  thiit  interference  is  necessary  to  secure  equal  liberties  or  equal  oppor* 
nitita^b  sodaliam/*  "Liberty  and  Liberalism/'  p.  6jS. 
>  Cf.  J.  S.  Mill,  "Fortnightly  Review,"  April,  1S79;  Ely,  "Sodalbm  and  Sodal 
eform,"  p«  10;  Rae,  "  Contempomry  Socialism,"  pp.  379,  399;  Hadley,  "Eco- 
p.  is;  Flint,  "Socialism/'  p.  x6. 
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would  be  no  pttvate  property  esH^ept  perfaa] 
actually  used  by  each  indHidual/  Sodalism 
time,  Kiys  an  able  writer  on  the  subject,  extendi 
it3te*s  mter^entioQ  from  those  industrial  undertak 
ft  is  best  fitted  to  manage  well  to  all  undertakings  0 
character,  and  from  the  establishment  of  thoi 
for  the  full  use  of  men*3  enerpes  to  the  attemp 
to  equalize  in  some  way  the  results  of  their  use  of  them 
It  mtaty  be  less  shortly  described  as  aiming  at  the  progres 
mrm  oatiofiali^ation  of  industries  with  a  view  to  the  pro 
trgMtve  equalization  of  incomes.^ 

Sonr*e  extreme  socialists,  indeed,  would  have  the  stat< 
l^uarantec  work  to  ever^'body,  lend  them  money  withou! 
interest,  furnish  them  with  the  implements  of  tabor,  buil^ 
bouses  for  them«  give  them  farms,  strike  bargaiiis  for  theiq 
provide  pleasures  for  them,  and  in  fact  supply  all  theii 
wants,  economic,  social,  intellectual,  or  othern'ise.'  Th 
•acialistn  of  the  United  States  in  thdr  national  platfom 
demand  that  the  machi  nery  of  production  shall  be  owned  bj 
the  people  in  common;  that  the  national  government  aha 
obtain  poweesion  of  the  mines,  railroads,  canals,  telegraphi 


hovrrver,  rd'use  to  fdenlify  sodalism  with  cQtamaahm  or  villi  p 
or  lUtc  vicitdkm,  Commumsm,  they  mainuin,  modi  lor  ihe  halbdk 
fd  cXi  thlagB  in  common,  while  socialism  emphasizes  coEiummitj  csf  iiiidigstrf,  p 
ductioti,  «od  dbtnbution  only.  Moreover,  fiociallsni,  tbev  »t,  docs  not 
invrt  e#p«.fitEon  of  niAtc  funciions  such  as  is  impUcd  in  the  notiotiof 
flodftliaU  do  not  favor  increasing  govemmenUl  control  mcrdj  for  tlie 
«d4fng  power  to  the  government,  but  rather  because  they  believe 
would  h^v6  EDore  frecrtom  than  he  now  baa.  Their  idea  of  the  itste  ii 
of  i.  fraternal  cooperative  comTnonwenhh  than  a  paternal  suie,  Tbe 
Cirrnuiny,  fore^mplei  were  bitter  opponents  of  the  state  soculism  of 
which  they  ajjicned  did  not  aim  at  the  sodaJ  and  economic 
poopi^r  l>ut  rut  her  at  the  ejrtcnsion  of  the  power  of  the  bureaueracj.  In 
where  deisiocracy  Hai  miide  greater  headway  than  in  Gennanj,  the 
tweeii  •oclftllfm  ami  what  ij  called  state  socialism  is  not  so  shsrpk.  The 
of  the  Engtiih  Fabian  tocicty^  for  examplCj  is  In  reality  wlut  ts 
tocialUm. 

*  Rae,  "  Contem|}orary  Socialism/'  p.  399- 

*  Cf.  Adaiua,  "  Kelatiozi  of  the  Stat^  to  Industrial  Actiotk,**  |>.  475, 
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telephones,  and  other  means  of  public  transportation  and 
communication,  which  shall  be  operated  on  the  coopera- 
tive plan  under  the  control  of  the  federal  government; 
that  the  municipal  governments  shall  obtain  possession 
of  the  local  railways,  ferries,  waterworks,  gas  works,  elec- 
tric light  plants,  and  all  industries  requiring  municipal 
franchises,  to  be  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan  under 
municipal  control;  that  inventions  shall  be  free  to  all; 
that  education  shall  be  free  and  compulsory;  that  the 
state  shall  assist  poor  school  children  with  food,  clothing, 
and  books;  and  that  employment  on  the  public  works 
shall  be  provided  by  the  state  for  the  unemployed.* 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  social- 
istic state  are  the  following:  Under  the  present  system 
of  economic  organization,  the  laboring  man  does  not 
receive  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  A  large  part  goes  to  re- 
ward capital  or  to  pay  for  the  services  of  those  who 
direct  and  supervise  the  employment  of  labor,  or  to  specu- 
lators and  middlemen,  and  too  little  to  those  who  are  the 
real  producers/  In  short,  society  under  the  present  system 
is  organized  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  leads  to  grave 
inequalities  of  wealth  and  of  opportunity*  The  means 
of  production  are  being  monopolized  by  the  few  who 


*  For  v&noua  sodallatic  progranicnes,  set  the  appendix  to  Kirkup's  *'  History  of 
Sodalum/'  The  Knights  of  Labor,  an  orgatiization  with  ends  somewhat  sociaJiatiq 
Jcmands  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics ;  free  public  lands  for  settlers ; 

for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  those  engaged  in  the  mining,  matiu- 
fsetunsg,  and  building  mdustries;  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes;  law-s 
for  the  protection  of  children  in  factories;  a  tax  on  incomes;  government  savings 
b&nlu;  govtrBment  ownership  of  telegraphs,  telephones^  and  railroads ;  a  coopera- 
tive industrial  system ;  etc,,^ —  in  order  to  "secure  the  Toilers  a  prof>er  share  of  the 
wealth  they  create;  more  of  the  leisure  that  properly  belongs  to  them;  more  social 
ad^&Rtagei;  more  of  the  benefits,  privileges,  and  emoluments  of  the  world,  —  in  a 
wprdp  all  those  rights  and  priviL'grs  of  enjoying,  appreciating,  defending,  and  per- 
petuating toe  blessings  of  ROod  government."  The  Socialist  Workingmen's  Party 
of  Germany  demands  free  and  universal  education  by  the  slate,  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  livrsof  workingmen,  sanitary  control  of  worlUQgincn'ft 
dwellings,  Inspection  of  mines,  more  effectual  employers'  liability  actt|  etc* 
'  Grahvn,    Socialism."  p.  1S5. 
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exploit  the  masses;  if  indeed  private  competition  has  not 
been  largely  eliminated  through  the  organization  of  trusts 
and  combinations.  The  state  should  therefore  take  con- 
trol of  all  the  land  and  capital  or  means  of  production 
now  being  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  owning 
class*  Under  the  individualistic  regime  industrial  compe- 
tition has  become  so  fierce  that  the  industrially  weak 
have  no  chance  of  success  and  cannot  survive  in  competi- 
tion with  the  ridi;  they  are  growing  relatively  poorer  and 
becoming  more  dependent  upon  the  employing  class,  while 
the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  be(x>ming  more  independ- 
ent. The  theory  of  socialism,  it  is  argued,  is  founded  on 
principles  of  justice  and  right.  The  land  and  the  mineral 
wealth  contained  therein  should  belong  equally  to  all,  not 
to  a  few.  They  are  nature's  gift  to  the  human  race,  and 
ought  not  to  be  appropriated  by  the  few  any  more  than 
sunlight,  air,  or  water.  The  same  is  true  as  regards  the 
instruments  of  production,* 

Competition  under  the  present  system  not  only  leads 
to  injustice  and  the  crushing  out  of  the  small  competitor, 
but  it  involves  enormous  economic  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  duplication  of  services.  The  system  of  unre- 
stricted competition  leads  to  lower  wages,  overproduction, 
cheap  goods,  and  unemployed  workers.  The  only  remedy 
for  such  a  condition,  say  the  socialists,  is  the  abolition  of 
competition  and  the  substitution  of  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple, under  which  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality 
of  reward  and  economy  of  production  will  be  secured. 
Under  the  socialistic  r^me,  it  is  asserted,  a  higher  type  of 
individual  character  will  also  be  produced  and  a  larger 
degree  of  real  freedom.  Such  industrial  competition  as 
we  have  to-day  tends  to  beget  materialism,  unfairness,  dis- 
honesty, and  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of  indi- 
vidual character,  Man  is  naturally  weak  and  inclined  to 
depravity,  and  the  present  system  of  economic  individual- 

'  See  Kirkup,  **  History  of  Soci^lismu*'  ^  ii. 
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ism  serves  to  accentuate  his  weakness  and  dishonesty* 
He  needs,  therefore,  to  be  guided  and  aided  by  the  state 
and  protected  against  his  own  inherent  frailties. 

The  doctrine  of  socialism,  moreover,  is  really  in  har-  so< 
mony  with  the  organic  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  state, 
which  teaches  that  society  is  an  organism,  not  a  mere  aggre-  Extent  u 
gation  of  individuals,  that  the  good  of  all  is  paramount  m^wL 
to  that  of  a  few,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  such  must 
be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  many. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  by  the  socialists  that  the  state 
has  already  abolished  competition  in  certain  fields  and  in- 
troduced in  its  place  the  cooperative  principle  and  has 
demonstrated  its  success  as  an  industrial  manager  to  the 
tire  satisfaction  of  all  candid  and  thoughtful  men.  Gov- 
ernment management  and  control  of  the  postal  service, 
government  coinage,  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  mines,  and  other  industries  of  a 
public  nature  in  various  countries  have  all  established  the 
advantages  of  collective  management  over  private  manage^ 
mentj  and  thus  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  principle 
of  socialism.  Then  why  should  the  state  not  go  further 
and  occupy  the  entire  field?  Why  should  it  not  organize 
all  labor  as  it  has  already  done  a  part,  and  apportion  the 
products  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  each  man's  rightful 
share  as  the  principles  of  justice  require?  *  Collective 
ownership  and  management,  it  is  maintained,  is  thoroughly 
democratic;  indeed,  socialism  is  the  "economic  comple- 
ment of  democracy*';  it  rests  upon  both  ethical  and  al- 
trujBtic  principles  and  is  the  only  system  under  which 
efficiency  and  justice  in  production  can  be  secured  and  un- 
der which  a  full  and  harmonious  development  of  individual 
character  can  be  realized? 


'  Sec  Graham,    Socialism/'  p.  ii, 

■  Kitkup,  ''History  of  Socialism,"  pp.  lo-ia.  For  ft«uauiuu7of  Utegood  ndi]- 

bm  bai  already  accomplished,  see  E-irkup^  ch*  ii. 
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Against  the  socialistic  theory  the  chief  argument  ad- 
vanced is  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  realizing 
in  practice  the  system  which  it  advocates.  The  ideas  of 
the  extreme  socialists  are  in  many  respects  fantastic  and 
would  prove  impracticable,  both  on  account  of  reasons  of  an 
economic  character  and  for  others  which  are  inherent  In 
the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself.  There  have 
always  been  some  men  who  believed  that  the  state  was 
both  omniscient  and  omnipotent  and  that  it  has  only  to 
issue  a  decree  saying,  '*Let  misery  and  inequality  be  abol- 
ished," and  it  will  be  done  forthwith. 

The  socialistic  theory  starts  from  a  false  premise  when  it 
maintains  that  private  property  in  land  and  the  instru- 
ments of  production  is  not  only  wrong  morally  but  also 
economically.  To  substitute  collective  ownership  for  pri- 
vate ownership,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  would  tend  to 
destroy  one  of  the  most  powerful  mainsprings  of  human 
endeavor  and  the  chief  incentive  to  individual  effort  and 
industry.  Take  away  the  right  of  the  individual  to  ac- 
quire property  and  to  accumulate  the  product  for  his  own 
use,  say  the  opponents  of  socialism,  and  you  make  an  end 
of  all  progress  by  destroying  the  incentive  to  labor.  The 
saying  of  Sir  James  F.  Stephen  that  to  try  to  make  men 
equal  by  altering  social  arrangements  is  like  trying  to  make 
the  cards  of  equal  value  by  shuffling  the  pack,  is  hardly 
less  true  of  all  efforts  to  make  men  equal  in  economic 
matters.  Socialism,  says  Laveleye,  rests  on  the  principle 
that  the  able,  industrious,  and  provident  should  share 
with  the  stupid,  the  idle,  the  improvident,  whatever  may 
be  obtained  as  the  reward  of  their  energy  and  virtues/ 
It  is  a  system,  says  another  critic,  *' which  requires  the 
state  to  do  work  it  is  unfit  to  do  in  order  to  invest 
the  working  classes  with  privileges  they  have  no  right  to 


*  "Contemporary  Review,"  April,  i^J,  SS^-  ThK  hpirew.  Is  stoutij 
deakd  by      a^ivocatca  of  aocmlism. 
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get/'  *  The  doctrine  that  each  man  should  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  labor,  when  labor  is  understood  to  mean 
simply  work  with  one's  hands  without  reference  to  capital 
or  skillp  cannot  be  defended  upon  any  rational  principle  ot 
justice.'  Even  if  account  should  be  taken  of  the  difference 
in  the  productive  capacity  and  hence  of  the  value  of  the 
service  of  different  workers,  the  practical  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing any  such  rule  of  distinction  would  be  insurmountable 
under  a  system  of  socialism.  On  what  principle  would  it 
be  possible  to  distribute  the  rewards  of  industry  to  each 
worker  according  to  his  share  in  producing  when  he  works 
side  by  side  with  machines^  with  unskilled  and  skilled 
laborers,  and  with  directors  and  supervisors?  Socialism 
will  never  be  practicable  until  there  is  a  fundamental  change 
in  human  nature,  to  some  of  whose  deepest  principles  it 
runs  counter.  We  agree  with  Professor  Ely  that  it  is  a 
'Vglorious  ideal,  but  it  will  never  become  a  reality  this  side 
of  the  golden  gates  of  Paradise."  The  state  may  provide 
for  the  poor  and  the  infirm,  and  even  furnish  employment 
to  the  idle,  but  it  ought  not  to  take  away  from  the  former 
the  motive  for  making  voluntary  provision  for  old  age  or 
from  the  latter  the  incentive  to  search  for  work/ 

One  error  of  the  socialist  is  that  he  entirely  overesti- 
mates the  state*s  capacity  and  efficiency.  He  assumes  that 
every  business  managed  by  a  joint  stock  concern  can  be  as 
Bell  managed  by  the  state  and  ought  therefore  be  taken 
over  and  operated  by  it  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
But  experience  and  reason  are  against  such  a  view.  Gov- 
ernment in  most  cases  is  better  fitted  to  restrain  the  evils 
monopoly  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  a  business  which 
ffects  the  public  interest  than  it  is  to  manage  the  busi- 
>s  itself.  The  more  numerous  and  diverse  the  functions 
government,  the  greater  the  difficulties.  The  business  of 

*  Rae,  "Contemporary  Socialkra,"  p.  379. 
•Cf,  Graham,  "Socfausm,"  p.  xxinv. 

*  Cf.  Eae,   Contemporary  Socklism,"  p.  ^g^, 
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a  joint  stock  company  is  usually  limited  to  one  or  a  few 
activities,  while  under  a  socialistic  regime  the  business 
activities  of  the  state  would  be  legion.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  there  are  some  industries  that  can  be  better 
conductetl  by  private  management  and  to  overcharge 
the  government  with  the  conduct  of  the  whole  complex 
volume  of  industrial  activity  in  a  modern  society  would 
lead  to  inefficiency »  if  not  to  a  complete  breakdown.*  The 
problem  of  providing  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  people 
of  a  populous  state,  of  managing  the  labor  and  distributing 
ihe  products,  would  be  a  task  which  no  government  could 
perform  satisfactorily.*  Under  a  socialistic  regime,  more- 
over, nothing  would  be  produced  except  as  it  pleased  those 
in  authority.  It  would  be  necessary  to  persuade  the  state 
to  produce  many  things  that  are  now  produced  under 
private  competition.  Production  would  no  longer  be  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  it  would  de- 
termine demand,  contrary  to  every  existing  principle  of 
political  economy."  Besides,  the  calculations  of  the  gov- 
ernment would  constantly  be  upset  by  various  circum- 
stances.* Everything  would  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  governors,  A  diminution  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  production  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stimulus  of  private  incentive.  Government 
managers  would  be  languid  and  without  interest  in  the 
result,  laborers  would  be  without  Incentive  and  the  state 
timid,  from  which  there  would  result,  says  one  writer, 

'^Speaking  of  the  inefficiency  of  government  managcmentr  Rac  obaervra  that 
"the  languor  of  the  government  ftrokeand  the  slow  njcchanism  of  a  state  de[»rt- 
ment  are  unfavorable  to  an  abundant  production.  The  geoerftl  slackening  of  indua^ 
try  and  the  eitinction  of  ihom  innumerable  sources  of  active  initiative  whkh  at 
present  are  so  busy  pushing  out  new  and  fruitful  devetopmenU  are  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  competition^  To  effect  some  economJei  in 
the  use  of  capital  we  damage  or  destroy  the  forces  hj  which  capital  is  pnxluoed  ud 
really  lose  the  power  to  save  a  penny."    * '  Contemporary  SodialisiQ«"  p.  40a. 

■  Compare  Robertson  in  Mackay'a  '*Plea  for  Liberty  1"  ch.  1, 

•Graham,  "Socialiam,"  p.  163. 

*  If cEecbnir.  "The  SUte  and  tht  Individual,'*  p.  iSg. 


**a  diminished  rate  of  progress,  decreased  production  of 
wealth,  with,  finally,  in  all  probability,  a  diffused  poverty, 
which,  besides  being  an  evil  in  itself,  is  one  that  threatens 
all  the  higher  human  interests."  ' 

Finally,  socialism  would  involve,  not  an  enlargement*  but  it  would 
a  restriction  of  individual  freedom,  and  a  deterioration  of  pre^om* 
individual  character.  This  point  has  been  ably  empha- 
sized  by  Mill,  Spencer,  and  others.*  Under  a  socialistic  ubeitr 
regime  society  would  have  to  be  organized  and  controlled 
to  some  extent  like  an  army.  In  the  absence  of  all  self- 
interest  and  incentive  individuals  would  have  to  be  disci- 
plined and  driven  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  in 
the  place  of  freedom  we  should,  according  to  some  writers, 
have  virtual  slavery/  If  all  industry  and  commerce 
must  be  managed  by  a  central  authority  which  has  to 
calculate  and  regulate  everything,  observes  McKechnie, 
it  follows  that  all  deviations  from  the  appointed  and  ex- 
pected routine  on  which  these  calls  are  based  must  be 
strenuously  put  down.  No  travesty  of  a  healthy  state, 
McKechnie  concludes,  is  more  deplorable  than  a  prac- 
tical socialism  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  government  direct- 
ing with  inquisitorial  and  irresistible  sway  every  detail  of 

*  Graham,  "Socialism/*  p.  i66, 

*  See SpenccT's  essay,  "The  Coming  Slavery,"  and  Mill/' Political  Economy," 
vol.  II,  bk.  V,  cb.  II. 

*  This  is  ilie  opteiofi  of  W.  H.  Mallock,  a  well-known  English  writer  on  social- 
ists, who  sayst  *'Now  if  we  assume  that  the  socialisitc  state  can,  by  some  means  or 
other,  Mcure  all  the  ablest  men  as  the  official  directors  of  the  labor  of  the  citizens 
generally^  there  is,  as  I  said  before,  nothing  inherently  impracticable  tn  the  proposal 
to  guarantee  to  each  laborer  all  his  necessaries  and  his  comforts  in  any  case,  and 
secure  his  industrial  obedience  by  methods  the  same  as  those  by  which  military  obedi- 
eact  ts  secured  in  the  case  of  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  this  method  is  one  which 
W3ks  practiced  in  the  earliest  civilizations  known  to  us,  and  was  in  practical  operation 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years.  It  built  the  walls  of  Babylon.  It  buitt 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  It  raised  the  monstrous  stones  of  Baalbec.  It  was  the 
meihod  of  slavery.  It  d!d  not  receive  its  deathbbw  in  the  civilised  world  tiU  this 
couatiy  inflicted  it  within  the  lifetime  of  living  men.  It  ia  this  method  of  securing 
t^nd  controHing  ordinary  labor  Lhat,  on  Sidney  Webb^s  admission^  any  system  which 

imly  sociatiiiic  would  mntioduce^" 
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human  life/'  *  Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  advanced  by  various  writers  against  the  theories  of 
socialism  as  popularly  understood. 

The  ideas  of  socialism  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
described  above  have  never  been  realized  in  practice  in  any 
state.  The  Amana  and  Icarian  communities  in  Iowa,  the 
Shakers  and  the  Harmony  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
various  others  represent  attempts  to  realize  in  practice 
communistic  principles;  but  they  all  resulted  in  failure 
and  left  behind  only  "buried  hopes  and  aspirations/* 
These  communities,  says  Rae,  led  to  the  same  results  as  in 
England,  namely,  a  slackening  of  industry  and  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  general  level  of  comfort." 

While  socialism  in  its  extreme  form  has  never  been  at- 
tempted by  any  modem  state»  all  states  perform  various 
functions  that  are  socialistic  in  character,  some  more  than 
others;  and  one  of  the  marked  political  tendencies  of  the 
time  has  been  the  drift  in  this  direction. 

The  movement  has  been  strongest  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  since  the  founding  of  the 
empire.  There  the  state  operates  and  controls  many  busi- 
nesses that  in  America  are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and 


*  "The  State  and  the  Indivtdual,"  pp.  177,  152*193;  compare  a.ho  the  ratimate 
of  SirErskincMay  (''Democracy  in  Europe,"  Introduction,  Ixv),  who,  speaking  of 
the  socialistic  doctrine,  says:  "The  natural  effect  of  such  theories  would  be  tti  repress 
the  energies  of  mankind;  and  it  ia  their  avowed  object  to  proscribe  all  the  toOre 
elevated  aims  ^ad  faculties  of  individuals.  ...  The  individual  man  is  no  more  than 
9.  mechanical  part  of  the  whole  communit]^;  he  has  no  free  willj  no  Independence  of 
thought  or  action.  Every  act  of  his  life  is  prescribed  for  him.  Individual  liberty 
is  surrendered  to  the  state;  everything  that  men  prize  most  in  life  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  Their  religion,,  their  education,  the  management  of  their  famQfev 
their  property,  their  industry,  their  earnings,  are  dictated  by  the  ruling  powen. 
Such  a  scheme  of  government,  if  practicable,  would  create  a  despotism,  exceeding 
any  known  in  the  history  of  the  world."  But  obviously  we  have  here  a  coafu- 
sion  of  socialism  and  communism,  a  distinction  which  socialists  are  careful  to  lositt 
upon.  It  is  but  fair  to  remark^  therefore,  that  much  of  the  criticism  quoted  above 
ia  inapplicable  to  the  theories  of  socialism,  though  it  might  well  be  directed  agiinxt 
those  of  totnmuni$m, 

*  *'  Coutemporary  Socialian^'*  p.  .foa^ 
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regulates  many  of  the  details  of  individual  conduct  that 
elsewhere  are  left  uncontrolled  by  the  state.  In  various 
countries  of  Europe  the  state  owns  and  operates  railroads, 
mines,  banks,  and  breweries;  monopolizes  the  manufacture 
of  certain  commodities  like  brandy,  tobacco^  and  gunpow- 
der; owns  and  operates  or  subsidizes  theaters  and  opera 
houses;  aids  and  encourages  literature,  science,  and  art; 
insures  people  against  sickness,  accidents,  and  old  age; 
owns  and  operates  wholly  or  in  part  the  instrumentalities 
of  communication  and  transportation;  and  through  the 
local  governments  manages  many  public  utilities  such  as 
waterworks,  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  and  street  rail- 
ways. 

^  In  England,  until  recently,  state  socialism  had  made  little 
Bfaeadway,  but  in  recent  years  a  *' profound  change  has  come 
^HDver  the  spirit  of  English  politics*'  and  the  state  is  running 
^fast  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  Indeed,  says  Laveleye, 
England  is  now  leading  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  in  this 
respect.  England  is  changing  from  the  old  trust  in  indi- 
vidualism and  liberty  to  a  new  trust  in  state  regulation  and 
from  the  French  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  to  the  German 
doctrine  of  state  socialism.*  During  the  last  few  years  the 
English  Parliament  has  enacted  a  large  volume  of  social 
I  legislation,  such  as  factory  acts,  health  legislation,  laws 
providing  dwellings  for  the  poor,  employers'  liability  acts, 
workingmen's  compensation  acts,  old  age  pension  acts, 
etc. J  while  the  local  governments  have  gone  farther  than 
those  of  any  other  country  toward  the  municipalization  of 
public  service  industries  such  as  the  water  and  light  sup- 
ply and  the  means  of  local  transportation.  Throughout 
England  to-day  the  cities  generally  own  and  operate  their 
own  gas,  electric  light,  and  water  systems;  in  many  cases 
they  own  and  manage  the  street  railway  utilities;  and  own 
public  washhouses,  libraries,  music  halls,  etc.  The  state 
now  operates  not  only  the  postal  service  but  also  the  tele- 

*  Compare  Rfte,  "  Contcmporftry  Socialism,"  p*  347* 
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graph  and  to  a  large  extent  the  telephone  service,  operates 
a  parcels  post  system,  conducts  postal  savings  banks, 
and  performs  many  other  services  that  were  formerly 
left  to  private  enterprise.  Mc^t  of  the  state  intervention 
in  England,  however,  has  been  in  the  interest  of  better 
moral  and  social  conditions  rather  than  for  the  promotion 
of  economic  interests.  Most  of  it,  in  short,  has  been 
guided  by  ethical  rather  than  by  economic  considerations. 

In  some  of  the  English  colonies,  particularly  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  where  private  capital  has  been  lacking, 
the  activities  of  the  state  have  been  multiplied  to  an  extent 
not  equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There  a  large 
part  of  the  tillable  land  is  owned  by  the  state  and  rented 
to  tenants;  the  coal  mines  and  forests  are  likewise  under 
state  control;  so  are  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
systems;  there  is  also  a  government  parcels  post  system 
and  there  are  government  savings  banks.*  The  state  makes 
loans  to  farmers  at  low  rates  and  constructs  improved 
dwellings  for  workingmen.  There  is  a  system  of  state 
insurance,  not  only  against  death  and  old  age,  but  against 
loss  by  fire.  The  government  maintains  labor  bureaus  and 
a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  disputes;  reg- 
ulates the  hours  of  labor  in  various  occupations  and  in 
some  instances  undertakes  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labor; 
constructs  public  works  by  direct  labor  rather  than  by  con- 
tract, and,  through  the  municipalities,  generally  owns  and 
operates  the  public  service  industries.  The  state,  in  short, 
approaches  more  nearly  the  socialistic  ideal  than  any  other 
in  the  world.  It  is  avast  landlord  and  employer;  it  en- 
gages in  banking,  farming,  insurance,  the  express  business, 
mining,  and  other  industries.  As  to  whether  the  good 
exceeds  the  evil,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.* 

*  There  arc  but  five  private  savings  banks  in  AtistraJia. 

*For  a  valuable  study  of  the  subject,  see  W.  P,  Reeves,  "State  Experijiicots 
Id  Australia,"  vol.  The  system  is  defended  by  Parsons  in  hU  "Stoiy  of  New 
Zealand'*  and  criticised  by  Fairfield  in  Mack&y'a  "Flea for  Liberty.'^ 
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THE  TRUE  SPHERE  OF  THE  STATE 

I*   THE  ENDS  OR  PURPOSES  OF  THE  STATE 

Having  examined  the  principal  theories  concerning  the  wh«t  it 
function  of  the  state»  we  come  next  to  inquire  what  is  its  S*tfe*^ 
natural  and  proper  sphere.  Is  it  the  sphere  which  the  sute? 
laissez-faire  theorists  have  marked  out  or  that  of  the 
socialists,  or  is  it  neither?  In  order  to  determine  what  is 
the  proper  domain  of  state  action  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  determine  what  is  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  state.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  at  this  point  that  the  functions  of 
government,  as  Mill  has  shown,  are  not  a  fixed  thing;  that 
they  are  much  more  extensive  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society  than  in  one  which  is  still  in  a  backward  state*  The 
fact  must  also  not  be  overlooked,  as  the  same  distinguished 
(irriter  has  truthfully  remarked,  that  "the  proper  limits  of 
the  functions  and  agency  of  government"  is  **one  of  the 
most  disputed  questions  both  in  political  science  and  in 
practical  statesmanship."  *  Any  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
we  may  reach  with  regard  to  the  subject,  unless  it  be  of  the 
most  general  character,  will  not  be  universally  accepted. 
Whether  the  state  should  do  this  or  that  can  only  be  an- 
swered, observes  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  by  going  back  to  the 
old  question,  "What  does  the  state  exist  for?"  '  Is  it  an 
end  in  itself  or  only  a  means  to  an  end? 

The  ancients  generally  considered  the  state  to  be  an  end  The 
rather  than  a  means  to  the  realization  of  an  end.  There 
was  hardly  any  realm  within  which  the  individual  was  con- 

*  "Political  Economy,*'  vol.  11,  p.  385. 
■  "History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,"  p*  134. 
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sidered  to  be  free  as  of  right;  no  part  of  his  life  was  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  the  state. 
The  old  Mosaic  law  regulated  almost  every  concern  of  his 
daily  life, — what  he  should  eat  and  when,  how  his  food 
should  be  cooked  and  served,  the  kind  of  clothes  he  should 
wear,  and  when  and  whom  he  should  marry,  etc.  Nor  was 
legislation  of  this  character  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  among  the  early  Germans*  In  short,  the  idea  of 
individual  interests  as  distinct  from  the  general  interests 
was  non-existent.^  The  individual  was  always  under  the 
eye  of  the  state;  his  conduct  was  regulated  and  his  life  de- 
termined for  him  with  such  minuteness  that  he  was  regarded 
as  existing  for  the  state  rather  than  the  state  for  him* 
Individual  freedom  was  overlooked  or  its  importance  mini- 
mized, while  the  state  was  exalted  and  glorified  as  if  it 
were  everything  and  the  individual  nothing.  Modern 
political  thought  and  practice,  however,  reject  the  view 
that  the  state  is  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  It  considers 
the  state  to  be  simply  an  institution,  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality by  means  of  which  the  collective  ends  of  society 
may  be  realized,  instead  of  itself  being  the  end  * 
view-  In  considering  the  ends  or  purposes  of  the  state  we  may 

DiaSic^''  distinguish  between  its  ends  in  general,  and  the  particular 
tionB  ends  of  a  given  state.  We  may  also  distinguish  between 
the  ultimate  ends  and  the  primary,  immediate  or  prox- 

'  Cf*  Laboulaye,  p.  107 ;  Esmdn,  "  Droit  constitutionnel/'  p.  377. 
'  Compare  BJuntschli,  "Allgt^meine  Staatalebte/'  bk.  V,  ch.  1.    Some  mcx3eiii 
political  wdiera,  however,  regard  the  state  as  an  end  \n  itself.    See,  -r.j Riichj^ 
Principles  of  Stale  Interference,**  p.  lot),  who  remarks  that  smcr  the  best  life 
can  be  realized  only  in  the  state,  the  state  is  not  a  mere  means  but  an  end  in  itself. 
Substantially  the  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Villey  in  hia  "R6ie  de  Ffitat/'  pp. 

and  by  Hege)  in  hk  Philosophie  des  Rechts/'  WiUoughby  ("Nature  of  the 
State,"  p-  317)  remarks  that  whether  the  state  is  an  end  or  a  means  depends  on  the 
viewpoint.  From  the  purely  Individualistic  viewpoint  it  is  only  a  means,  an  iattni- 
mentality,  or  an  expedient  through  which  the  high^t  po«$ib)e  deTclopment  of 
humanity  h  obtained.  But  if  the  state  is  considered  an  institution  distinct  ftnd 
apart  from  the  citizens  who  coitipo^e  it,  it  is»  of  course,  he  say»,  art  end  m  itself. 
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imate  ends.^  The  German  writer  HoltzendorfF,  in  his  aoUE«a- 
"Principien  der  Politik,"  distinguished  between  the  real  ^oaeep^ 
ends  of  the  state  (die  realen  Staaiszmecke)  and  the  ideal  ends  tio" 
{die  idealm  Stuatszwecke)  The  real  ends  of  the  state,  he 
said,  are:  first,  the  development  of  the  national  power 
(der  nationale  Machiisweck) ;  second,  the  maintenance  of 
individual  liberty  {der  Freiheits-  oder  Rechtszweck) ;  and, 
third,  the  promotion  of  the  social  progress  and  civili- 
zation of  the  people  {der  GesellschafUiche  Cullurmi/eck) , 
In  shortp  national  power,  individual  liberty,  and  the  dvih- 
ssation  of  mankind,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
according  to  Holtzendorff  are  the  real  ends  of  the  state. 
The  first  mentioned  is  the  primary  end ;  the  last,  the  ulti- 
mate or  secondary  end.  Neither  conflicts  with  the  other, 
but  there  exists  harmony  of  purpose  between  them;  and 
the  great  mission  of  the  state  cannot  be  fully  realized  by 
neglecting  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other.* 

Bluntschli  followed  Holtzendorflf  in  rejecting  as  too  narrow  opiBion  of 
and  fruitless  the  "justice"  theory  (Tkeorie  des  Rechts-  f^*" 
B'weckes)t  which  considers  the  end  of  the  state  to  be  merely 
the  maintenance  of  justice  among  men ;  and  the  morality  '* 
theory  (Theorie  des  SiUlichkeiiszweckes),  propounded  and 
exploited  by  Hegel,  which  regards  the  mission  of  the  state 
.to  be  the  realization  of  the  moral  law.  Bluntschli,  like 
VHoltzendorff,  attaches  great  importance  to  the  "general 
welfare"  theory  {Theorie  des  Wohlfahrtsmeckes)^  though  he 
points  out  the  mischief  arising  from  the  lack  of  an  exact 
test  for  determining  what  constitutes  the  general  welfare. 
He  shows  that  it  has  been  the  cloak  for  covering  many 


^  On  the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  ends  qf  the  state,  see  Holt^ 
jEcndorff,  "Prmcipicn  der  Po!itik/'  cb.  7,  and  BluntBchH,  op.  ett,^  bk,  ch,  a;  on 
the  disu'nctioa  between  the  ends  of  the  state  in  general  and  those  of  a  particular 
slAte,  Bee  Willoughby,  ifp.  cii,,  p.  jtag  \  between  the  specific  and  general  purposes 
of  the  state,  see  Von  Mohl,  "  Encyklop&dte  der  Staatswissenschaften/'  p.  77; 
betwfteii  primary,  ultimate^  and  secondary  ends,  see  Burgess,"  Political  Sdence  and 
Constitutional  Law,"  toL  I,  p.  55. 

*  Cha.  7-8,  *  Ibid.,  ch.  ir,  *'  Die  Harmanie  der  Slaatsasweck." 
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political  sins  and  the  justification  for  many  arbitrary  aiM 
despotic  acts  of  the  state.  To  say  that  the  primary  and 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  state  is  the  furthering  of  the 
common  welfare  does  not  bring  us  very  near  to  the  solu- 
tion, since  it  does  not  tell  us  what  is  the  common  welfare. 
It  is  very  much  like  saying  that  the  duty  of  the  citizen  is 
to  keep  to  the  path  of  virtue,  without  telling  him  what 
virtue  is  or  where  the  way  lies,  Bluntschli  himself  dis* 
tinguishes  between  the  "proper  and  direct''  and  the  "in* 
direct"  ends  of  the  state.  The  former  relate  to  the  stati 
itself  and  consist  in  the  development  of  the  national 
strength  and  capacity  and  the  perfecting  of  the  national 
life;  the  latter  relate  to  the  individual  and  consist  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  freedom  and  security.'  These  ends, 
Bluntschli  maintains,  embrace  everything  that  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  legi  timate  aims  of  the  state.  To  us,  however, 
the  development  of  the  national  power  seems  rather  a  means 
than  an  end,  the  end  being  the  security,  liberty,  and  wel* 
fare  of  the  people  composing  the  state. 

Von  Mohl,  another  famous  German  writer  on  political 
science,  conceived  the  end  of  the  state  to  be  the  promotion 
of  the  life  purposes  of  the  people  {die  F&rderung  der  Lebens- 
m^ecke  des  Volkes)}  Burgess  advances  the  view  that  the 
purposes  or  ends  of  the  state  may  be  classified  as  primary, 
secondary y  and  ultimate.  The  ultimate  end,  which  he  con- 
siders first,  is  (following  Holt^endorff  and  Bluntschli)  tiie 
perfection  of  humanity,  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and 
(following  Hegel)  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the  reign 
of  virtue  and  morality.  The  secondary  end  is  the  perfection 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  in  the  state  and  the  de\'elop- 
ment  of  the  national  genius  and  the  national  life.  The 
primary  end  is  the  establishment  of  government  and  lib- 
erty. To  state  them  in  their  historical  order,  they  are, 
he  says:  firsts  the  organization  of  government  and  liberty, 

*  *' Allgemeine  Staatslehrc/'  bk.  V,  ch.  4. 

*  "  Encyklopidie  der  Staatswisscnscbaf  ten/'  pp.  71,  7&. 
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so  as  to  give  the  highest  possible  power  to  the  government 
consistent  with  the  highest  possible  freedom  in  the  indi- 
vidual; to  the  end,  secondly,  that  the  national  genius  of 
the  different  states  may  be  developed  and  perfected  and 
made  objective  in  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  from  the 
standpoint  furnished;  by  which^  finally,  the  world's  civi- 
lization may  be  surveyed  upon  all  sides^  mapped  out,  trav- 
ersed, made  known  and  realized/  But  here  again  we  have 
what  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  ends  with  means.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  for  example,  why  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  considered  as  an  end  to  be  realized  rather 
than  the  means  through  which  ends  are  sought*  It  is,  as 
we  have  said,  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  writers  that  gov* 
emment  is  merely  the  agency  or  instrumentality  through 
which  the  ends  of  the  state  are  realized,  and  not  one  of 
the  ends  itself. 

Many  other  attempts  have  been  made  by  fjolitical  writ- 
ers to  formulate  concisely  the  doctrine  of  the  ends  of  the 
state.  Locke,  for  example,  stated  that  the  end  of  govern- 
ment was  "the  good  of  mankind"  "the  noblest  and 
briefest**  statement  of  the  purpose  of  government,  says 
Huxley,  that  was  ever  formulated/  But  the  good  of  man- 
kind is  something  which  is  not  absolutely  fixed  for  all  men, 
regardless  of  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  there  is  far 
from  being  any  common  agreement  concerning  its  constitu- 
ent elements.  Professor  Ritchie,  in  his  ' '  Principles  of  State 
Interference,"  conceives  the  end  of  the  state  to  be  simply 
^the  realization  of  the  best  life  by  the  individual.*  Edmond 

*  **  Poliiical  Science  and  ConstituUoiwU  Law,"  vol.  I,  p,  89. 

■**Two  Treatises  of  Government,"  &ec.  3t9.  Elsewhere,  however,  Locke  said 
"ihegre&t  and  chief  end  of  men  uniting  into  commonwealths  and  putting  them* 
■el  ves  u  nder  govern  me  nt  is  the  preservation  of  their  property . '  *    Ibid. ,  ch  <  9. 

*  "Critiques  and  Addresses, "  p.  aj. 

*  p.  loa.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  (bk.  IV,  ch.  9)  ded&red 
that  the  state  had  but  three  great  duties  1  first,  that  of  protecting  society  from 
the  violence  or  invasion  of  other  independent  societies;  second^  that  of  protecting 
ms  f ar  as  possible  every  member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of 
«WT  Other  member  of  it,  or  Ibie  duty  of  estabtishiog  aii  eiacl  administratkm 
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Villey,  a  recent  French  writer,  in  his  book  entitled  "Le  Rdle 
de  i'Etat  dans  I'Ordre  6conomique/'  bays  "The  end  of  the 
state  is  first  of  all  the  maintenance  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence from  without  and  the  social  order  within;  then 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the  national  life,  in  a 
word,  progress.*'  ^  Labotilaye,  a  noted  French  scholar,  says 
"the  r6ie  of  the  state  is  to  assure  to  the  individual  his 
entire  development  —  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  physical, 
religious,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers;  to  remove  ob- 
stacles and  restraints;  and  to  promote  the  general  progress 
by  multiplying  the  means  of  education  and  putting  it  at 
the  door  of  the  most  ignorant  and  the  poorest.***  John 
Stuart  Mill  declared  that  the  **  proper  end  of  government 
was  to  reduce  the  wretched  wastes  due  to  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  best  eflforts  and  talents  of  men  to  the  smallest 
possible  amount  by  taking  such  measures  as  shall  cause 
the  energies  now  spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one  another 
or  in  protecting  themselves  against  injury »  to  be  turned 
to  the  legitimate  employment  of  the  human  faculties,  that 
of  compelling  the  power  of  nature  to  be  more  and  more 
subservient  to  the  physical  and  moral  good."  * 

If  one  more  attempt  to  formulate  a  general  statement 
of  the  function  of  the  state  may  be  permitted,  I  would 
offer  the  following:  The  original,  primary,  and  immediate 
end  of  the  state  is  the  maintenance  of  peace,  order,  secur* 
ity,  and  justice  among  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
This  involves  the  establishment  of  a  regime  of  law  for  the 
definition  and  protection  of  individual  rights  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  domain  of  individual  liberty,  free  from  encroach- 
ment either  by  individuals,  or  by  associations,  or  by  the 
government  itself.    No  state  which  fails  to  secure  these 

of  justice;  and,  thirdj  tliat  of  erecting  and  maintaimng  certain  works  and  certaki 
public  institutions  which  it  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  individusi  or  irnsll 
•umber  of  individuals  to  erect  and  maintain, 
>  p.  i&.    See  also  pp.  id  and  59. 

*  "Lc  Parti  Liberal,"  p.  6,  quoted  by  Michel,  in  '*UIdH  de  rEtat," 

•  "Political  Economy,"  vol.  II,  p*  60 j. 
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ends  can  justify  its  existence.  Whatever  else  it  may 
ignore,  it  cannot  neglect  these  considerations  without  fail* 
ing  in  its  greatest  and  most  essential  purpose*  Secondly, 
the  state  must  look  beyond  the  needs  of  the  individual  a3 
such  to  the  larger  collective  needs  of  society — ^the  welfare 
of  the  group.  It  must  care  for  the  common  welfare  and 
promote  the  national  progress  by  doing  for  society  the 
things  which  the  common  interests  require,  but  which  can- 
not be  done  at  all  or  done  efficiently  by  individuals  acting 
singly  or  through  association.  This  is  what  Holtzendorff 
and  Bluntschli  must  have  meant  when  they  said  that  the 
end  of  the  state  was  the  development  of  the  national  ca- 
pacities and  the  perfection  of  the  national  life.  This  may 
be  called  the  secondary  end  of  the  state*  The  services 
embraced  under  this  head  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  existence  of  society  but  they  are  desirable  and  are 
in  fact  performed  by  all  modern  states. 

Finally,  the  promotion  of  the  civilization  of  mankind  at 
large  may  be  considered  the  ultimate  and  highest  end  of  the 
state.  This  is  the  mission-of-civilization  theory  (Theorie  des 
Culturzweckes  des  Staates)  of  the  Germans^  which  has  been 
powerfully  defended  and  advocated  by  Holtzendorff,  Stein^ 
Wagner,  Bluntschli,  and  others.  Thus  the  state  has  a  triple 
end:  first,  its  mission  is  the  advancement  of  the  good  of  the 
individual;  then  it  should  seek  to  promote  the  collective 
interests  of  individuals  in  their  associated  capacity;  and, 
finally,  it  should  aim  at  the  furthering  of  the  civilization 
and  progress  of  the  world,  and  thus  its  ends  become  univer- 
sal in  character.  Concerning  what  I  have  described  as  the 
primary  and  immediate  ends  of  the  state,  there  is  no  very 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  political  writers  or  states- 
men. But  as  regards  the  larger  ultimate  ends,  there  is  no 
such  unanimity  of  opinion.  While  all  are  agreed  that  it  is 
the  proper  function  and  duty  of  the  state  to  create  such 
conditions  as  will  enable  the  individual  to  realize  most 
completely  the  ends  of  his  existence  and  attain  the  greatest 
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happiness  and  progress,  there  is  the  widest  variety  of 
opinion  concerning  the  amount  and  kind  of  state  action 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  end. 


11,   CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATE  FUNCTIONS 


The  functions  of  the  state  have  been  classified  by  many 
writers  as :  first,  those  which  are  necessary  and  indispensable  j 
and,  second,  those  which  are  optional  j  or,  simply  those 
which  are  essential  and  those  which  are  non-essential  ;  or, 
again,  those  which  are  socialistic  and  those  which  are  not.^ 
They  may  be  classified  more  exactly  as:  first,  those  which 
are  necessary;  second,  those  which  are  natural  or  normal 
but  not  necessary;  and,  third,  those  which  are  neither 
natural  nor  necessary,  but  which  in  fact  are  often  per- 
formed by  modern  states.*  The  last  are  described  by 
some  writers  as  "doubtful"  functions.  What  are  called 
the  essential,  normal,  or  constituent  functions  are  such  as 
all  governments  must  perform  in  order  to  justify  their 
existence.  They  include  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace, 
order,  and  safety,  the  protection  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  preservation  of  external  security.  They 
are  the  original  primary  functions  of  the  state,  and  all 
states,  however  rudimentary  and  undeveloped,  attempt  to 
perform  them.  They  embrace  the  larger  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  state  and  have  to  do  principally  with  the 
conservation  of  society  and  only  secondarily  with  social 
progress. 

By  natural  but  unnecessary  functions  are  meant  those 
which  the  state  may  leave  unperformed  or  unregulated 
without  abandoning  a  primary  duty  or  exposing  itself  to 
the  dangers  of  anarchy,  but  which  would  be  neglected  or 

'  Compare  Mill,  "Political  Economy,"  vol.  II,  p.  386 ;  and  WUloughby, "  Nature 
of  the  State,"  p.  310,  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his  work  on  the  state^  daaaifies  them  as 
cmstituent  and  ministraU  functioruj  sec  1475. 

•  See  Villey, "  RAlede  f^tat  dans  TOrdre  tonomlque,"  pp.  59-61  j  alao  Jourdae^ 
••RWe  del'fitat."p.  38. 
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at  least  not  so  well  performed  by  private  enterprise. 
Among  such  functions  may  be  mentioned  the  operation  of 
the  postal  service ;  the  construction  of  dikes,  levees,  canals, 
public  roads,  bridges,  and  irrigation  works,  and  works  of 
public  utility  generally;  the  maintenance  of  scientific  and 
statistical  bureaus;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  light- 
houses, beacons,  and  buoys;  the  construction  of  harbors, 
wharves,  and  other  instrumentalities  of  trade  and  com- 
merce; the  care  of  the  poor  and  helpless;  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  and  morals;  elementary  education; 
the  regulation  of  many  trades,  businesses,  and  occupations 
which  are  affected  with  a  public  interest;  and  the  conduct 
of  various  undertakings  which  would  be  unprofitable  as 
private  ventures  but  which  are  required  by  the  common 
interest. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  state  which  are  neither  essen-  FuactiQai 
tial  nor  natural,  but  which  are  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  public  and  which  are  performed  by  some  states  as  wtmru^ 
well  as  by  private  enterprise  and  at  less  cost»  are  a  great 


variety  of  services  mainly  economic  and  intellectual, 
such  as;  the  conduct  of  railway  traffic;  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  service;  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
and  electricity  for  lighting  purposes;  the  furnishing 
of  water  for  drinking  and  other  purposes  in  cities;  the 
maintenance  of    theaters,    pawn   shops,  bath  houses, 
and  lodging  houses;  the  encouragement  of  certain  indus- 
tries by  means  of  bounties,  protective  tariffs,  and  sub- 
ventions; the  planting  of  colonies;  the  encouragement  of 
^immigration;   the  establishment  of  experiment  stations, 
^Uiquor  dispensaries,  banks,  universities  of  learning,  hospi- 
^Htals,  reformatories,  art  galleries,  museums,  zoological  and 
^^TOtanical  gardens;   the  erection  of  improved  dwellings 
I     for  working  people;  the  making  of  loans  to  farmers;  grants 
in  aid  of  railroads;  the  distribution  of  seeds  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  insurance; 
granting  of  old  age  pensions;  the  maintenance  of  em- 
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ployment  bureaus;  and  many  other  activities  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Under  this  head  also  may  be  included 
a  great  volume  of  regulatory  or  restrictive  legislation  deaU 
ing  with  the  conduct  of  certain  trades  and  occupations 
which  are  affected  with  a  public  interest,  such  as:  railway 
traffic  and  means  of  communication;  mining;  manufac- 
turing; the  relations  between  employer  and  employees; 
the  conduct  of  dangerous,  offensive,  or  obnoxious  trades; 
the  censorship  of  the  press;  vaccination,  quarantine,  and 
sanitary  legislation ;  laws  regarding  the  erection  of  build- 
ings in  cities;  laws  regulating  banking,  barbering,  baking, 
plumbing,  pawnbroking,  slaughtering,  and  many  other 
trades  or  businesses,^ 

The  first  group  of  activities  described  above  represent, 
according  to  the  individualistic  theories,  all  the  activities 
that  the  state  ought  to  undertake.  Anything  more  is 
superfluous  and  involves  an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
and  Uberties  of  the  individual  and  cannot  therefore  be 
justified* 


m.   OBSERVATIONS  AND  CDNCXUSIONS 


Regarding  the  merits  of  the  individualistic  and  social- 
istic theories  of  state  functions,  but  one  conclusion  is  pos- 
sible—  neither  represents  the  modern  view  of  the  sphere 
and  duty  of  the  state.  As  Huxley  aptly  remarks,  in- 
dividualism and  socialism  are  out  of  court  so  far  as  the 
establishment  of  their  claims  is  concerned.  The  state  is 
neither  a  gendarme  nor  an  entrepreneur  of  public  felicity; 
neither  a  mere  police  contrivance  for  securing  order  nor 
an  "epicurean  engine  for  the  manufacture  of  general 
comfort."  *  The  question  of  what  are  the  functions  of 
government,  observes  Huxley,  is  met  by  the  answer 

*  This  restrictive  legislation  is  daaaified as** unnatural/'  thou gli under  the  oona- 
plex  conditions  of  modern  times  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  doI  man 
natural  than  uanaturah 

*  Compare  Villey, "  de  I'Etat,"  p.  14;  aad  Montague* "  Uiziitsof  tndlvCduftl 
liberty,"  p.  168. 
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the  question  "What  ought  we  men  in  our  corporate 
capacity  to  do,  not  only  in  the  way  of  restraining  that 
free  individuality  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  society,  but  in  encouraging  that  free  individuality 
which  is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion? *  Manifestly,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
boundary  hne  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  state 
interference  as  we  would  draw  a  boundary  line  on  a  map, 
because  it  is  a  line  which  must  change  with  the  altered 
conditions  and  needs  of  society*^  No  hard  and  fast  rule, 
no  fixed  principle  governing  the  division,  can  be  laid  down; 
no  a  priori  solution  of  the  question  can  be  found.  In  the 
highly  complex  society  of  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  limit  can  be  set  to  the  extent  to  which  under  some 
circumstances  the  action  of  government  may  be  carried- 
The  question  of  where  to  draw  the  line  between  those  things 
with  which  the  state  ought  and  ought  not  to  interfere  is 
one  which  must  be  left  to  be  decided  separately  for  each 
individual  case.'  Dogmatists  have  frequently  undertaken, 
on  the  basis  of  theoretical  discussions  of  the  nature  of  lib- 
erty, to  lay  down  what  things  the  state  ought  to  do  and  what 
ings  it  ought  not  to  do  —  that  is,  how  wide  should  be 
the  province  of  government  and  how  wide  that  of  liberty; 
but  all  such  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  are  as  futile  as 
the  eflFort  to  discover  the  nature  of  light  by  discussions 
onceming  the  nature  of  darkness.  If  any  general  rule  may 
be  formulated,  it  must  be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of 
the  question  whether  the  purpose  of  state  intervention  in  a 


Line  be- 
tween Lfl- 

and  UI** 
Actloa 


*  "AdmimstradTe  Nihiliara,"  In  "Critiques  and  Addresses/*  p.  33, 
^  Compare  Loon  Saj, Mumdpd  and  State  Socialism,"  p.  t$.    It  is  Impoasibley 
iajn  Leroy-Beaulieu  ("The  Modern  State      to  determine  a  priori  the  sphere  of  the 
ttate  and  that  of  the  Individual,^  because  in  life  they  run  together  and  overlap 
mch  other. 

***  It  follows,"  sajrs  Cunningham  ('^Politics  and  Econotmca,"p.  136),  "that  w» 
cannot  lay  down  a  definite  tine  restricting  the  funcdona  of  the  state  and  making  all 
else  as  of  merely  private  and  individual  concern.  The  influence  oi  the  *tate  peno^ 
ates  aU  our  relations  even  thoic  gI  the  pcnoaal  kind." 
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given  case  is  for  the  common  good,  whether  the  proposed 
action  is  likely  to  be  effective,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  can  be 
done  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.  If  a  propose 
act  of  intervention  fulfills  these  conditions,  no  valid  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  to  it  because  it  violates  some  abstract 
principle  of  individual  liberty  or  some  doctrine  of  natural 
rights.  There  are  a  multitude  of  cases,  as  Mill  has  well  said, 
in  which  governments  with  general  approbation  assume 
powers  and  execute  functions  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  except  the  simple  one  that  they  conduce  to  the 
general  convenience;  and  he  might  have  added  that  no 
further  reason  ought  to  be  required.  It  is  manifest,  as  he 
points  out,  that  the  admitted  functions  of  government 
embrace  a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included 
within  the  ring  fence  of  any  restricted  definition,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  any  ground  of  justification  com- 
mon to  them  all  except  the  comprehemive  one  of  general 
expediency.* 

In  spite  of  our  disagreement  with  the  laissez-faire  theo- 
rists on  so  many  points,  we  agree  with  Mill  when  he  says 
that,  '*  Whatever  theory  we  adopt  respecting  the  founda- 
tion of  the  social  union^  and  under  whatever  political  insti- 
tutions we  live,  there  is  a  circle  around  every  humsui  being 
which  no  government,  be  it  that  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of 
many,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  overstep;  there  is  a  part 
of  the  life  of  every  person  who  has  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, within  which  the  individuality  of  that  person  ought 
to  reign  uncontrolled  either  by  any  other  individual  or 
by  the  public  collectively/'  *  MilFs  theory  that  this  circle 
should  include  all  that  part  which  concerns  only  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  which  does  not  affect  the  interests  of 
others,  or  which  affects  them  only  through  the  influence  of 
moral  example,  is  undoubtedly  a  safe  proposition  so  far  as 
the  purely  repressive  sphere  of  the  state  is  concerned;  but 

*  Political  Eoonomj?,"  voL  II,  pp.  391,  39a. 
'  Ibid^t  p.  568;      aba  bi&efisa/ 00  Liberty. 
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It  does  not  take  account  of  that  larger  liberty  which  comes 
^from  wisely  directed  state  aid  and  guidance  in  the  interests 
of  social  efficiency.  Moreover,  the  impossibility  of  draw- 
ing any  definite  lin^  of  separation  between  the  "individual" 
and  social"  spheres  necessarily  renders  all  such  proposi- 
.  tions  of  little  practical  value. 

'  Upon  one  point,  most  men  are  now  agreed ;  namely,  that  Police 
the  state  has  a  higher  mission  than  the  mere  police  duty  of  Se*soid* 
maintaining  peace,  order,  and  security  among  individuals,  JJ*^*° 
and  that  it  ought  to  do  more  for  its  citizens  than  merely  state 
prevent  them  from  robbing  or  murdering  one  another. 
Nothing,  as  Huxley  observes,  "can  be  less  justifiable  than 
the  dogmatic  assertion  that  state  interference  beyond  the 
'Kmits  of  home  and  foreign  protection  must  under  all  cir- 
cumstances do  harm/'  *  The  state  does  not  do  all  that  it  can 
or  ought  to  do  when  it  merely  protects  the  individual  from 
violence  and  fraud  and  leaves  him  alone  to  struggle  against 
ruinous  conditions  which  the  state  alone  is  capable  of  re- 
moving. In  the  beginning  of  human  societies,  as  Leroy* 
Beaulieu  has  pointed  out,  the  principal  function  of  the  state 
is  the  maintenance  of  defense  against  outside  aggression 
and  the  preser\'ation  of  domestic  order  within;  but  in 
proportion  as  society  emancipates  itself  and  increases  in 
population  and  complexity,  as  it  passes  from  the  savage 
to  the  barbarous  and  from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized 
stage,  a  wider  duty  than  that  simply  of  a  policeman  is 
laid  upon  it,  namely,  that  of  contributing  to  the  perfection 
of  the  national  life,  to  the  development  of  the  nation's 
wealth  and  well-being,  its  morality,  and  its  intelligence.* 


w  i  "AdministTative  Nihilism/'  m  his  *'Critiquea  and  Addresses/*  p,  10.  "The 
business  of  the  state,"  said  Thomas  Hill  Grcen^  **ia  not  tncfdy  the  buiincss  of  A. 
policemAa,  of  arresting  wrong-doers,  or  of  tuthiessly  enforcing  contracts,  but  of  pro- 
Ttdtngfor  men  an  equal  chance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  realizing  what  is  best  in  their 
latetlectual  and  moml  natures/' 

•'*The  Misdcrn  State,"  ch.  5.  **We  are  often  told,"  says  Cunningham,  in  his 
*' Politics  and  Economics"  (p.  140),  "that  the  business  of  the  state  h  to  protect 
pcrsoQ  and  property,  oad  those  who  announce  this  view  think  they  have  found 
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It  is  legitimate  intervention  for  the  state  to  go  in  social 
reform  as  far  as  it  goes  in  judicial  administration,  namely, 
to  secure  for  every  man  as  effectively  as  possible  those 
essentials  of  rational  humane  living  which  are  really  every 
man's  right,  because  without  them  he  would  be  maimed, 
mutilated,  deformed,  and  incapable  of  living  a  normal  Ufe. 
The  same  reason,  says  a  well-known  writer,  which  justified 
the  state  at  first  in  protecting  person  and  property  against 
violation,  justifiedit  yesterday  in  abolishing  slavery,  justifies 
it  to-day  in  abolishing  ignorance,  and  will  justify  it  to- 
morrow in  abolishing  other  degrading  conditions  of  life.' 

It  is  an  equally  legitimate  duty,  we  believe,  for  the  state 
to  encourage  certain  of  those  higher  activities  of  life,  like 
Art"^"'  science,  literature,  and  art,  which  contribute  to  the  civiliza- 
Sci^ce  tion  of  a  nation,  when  they  cannot  be  had  without  such 
aid  or  encouragement.  A  nation  which  does  not  produce 
and  does  not  care  for  such  things  can  have,  as  Lecky  has 
truly  remarked,  only  an  inferior  and  imperfect  civilization,' 
State  expenditures  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
art  add  to  the  dignity  of  a  nation  and  to  the  education 
of  its  people;  and  most  states  in  fact  appropriate  money  for 
maintaining  picture  galleries,  museums,  and  art  schools. 
We  agree  is^ith  Eklmund  Burke  that  the  state  "is  not  a 

formula  which  defines  the  range  of  state  actlioti  pnettf  cloiely,  .  ,  .  but  it  is  idle  to 
contend  that  the  prime  function  of  a  state  is  to  defend  person  and  property  from 
physkat  agents;  the  state  is  expected  to  intervene  to  protect  life  &ad  property  from 
human  agents  and  to  control  human  conduct,  but  not  always  or  generally  to  pre* 
vent  and  relieve  misery  which  has  accrued  from  physical  eonditioM  unless  these 
physical  conditions  are  more  or  less  under  human  control/' 

'  Cf.  Rae,  "  Contemporary  Socialism,"  pp.  396-397*  Compare  a  recent  state- 
ment of  Joseph  Chamberlain  that  "it  helongs  to  the  authority  and  duty  of  tha 
etate,  that  is  to  say  of  the  whole  people  acting  through  their  chosen  representatives, 
to  utilize  for  this  purpose  alt  local  experience  and  at  I  local  organization  to  protect 
the  weak  and  to  provide  for  the  poor;  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  our  social  coodl- 
Uon  and  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  to  raise  the  average  enjoyment  of  the 
majority  of  the  people."  Speech  of  April  15,  iSSS,  quoted  by  Biuce  Smith  In 
•*  Liberty  and  Liberalism,"  p.  6  a, 

•"Democracy  and  Liberty/'  voL     pt  «75.   Cf.  alao  Pollock,  "History  of  the 
Science  of  Politics,"  p.  115. 
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partnership  m  things  subservient  only  to  the  gross  atiimal 
existence  of  a  temporary  and  perishable  nature,"  but  *'a 
partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  a  part* 
nership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection/'  Besides 
adnunistering  justice  and  protecting  life  and  property,  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  the  state  to  see  to  it  that  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  the  individual  is  compelled 
to  live  are  such  that  he  can  develop  his  latent  abilities,  make 
the  most  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  nature, 
and  thus  realize  fully  the  ends  of  his  existence.  In  short,  the  The  sttta 
state  should  be  an  instrument  of  economic  and  social  prog-  J^°jt^^ 
ress.    It  should  be  the  representative  of  social  perpetuity,  m^atof 
says  Leroy-Beauheu,  and  should  see  to  it  that  the  general  Economic 
onditions  of  rational  existence  do  not  deteriorate.  This  is  ^k^*" 
e  least  that  it  can  do,  and  it  ought  to  do  something  toward 
tiie amelioration  of  those  conditions/  It  ought,  declares  Du- 
pont- White,  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting  progress  because 
it  is  more  interested  than  the  individual,  has  higher  moral 
standards,  and  is  able  to  accomplish  larger  things  for  the  pub- 
lic good  than  can  be  accomplished  under  private  en  terprise,' 
The  eminent  Belgian  writer  Laveleye  takes  the  same 
view  of  the  mission  of  the  state  when  he  declares  that  It  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  organ  of  protection,  or  a 
guarantor  of  peace  and  order.     Its  mission,  he  says,  is 
to  establish  the  reign  of  justice,  which  would  not  only 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  contracts  but  would  aim  at  the 
realization  of  a  certain  ideal  and  would  modify  custom  and 
convention  in  order  to  attain  this  particular  ideal.  To 
establish  the  reign  of  law  and  of  justice  necessitates  an 
active  and  varied  intervention  by  the  state  in  the  social 
and  economic  arrangements  of  the  people,  where  many 
iniquities,  the  heritage  of  the  past,  still  survive.' 

*  **Thc  Modern  State,"  p,  tao. 

' "  L'lndividu  cl  I'fitat,*'  especially  cht,  5  and  7.    Compare  also  MIcheJ, 
Xldfe  dc  I'tlaX,'*  pp.  573  ff. 
"*Le  Gouvcrnemeat  dans  la  DimoctAt3/&"  ¥oL p.  19^ 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  enforce  contracts,  but  it  may 
also  be  Its  duty  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
contracts  in  certain  cases  shall  be  valid  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  state,  especially  when  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  is  really  not  free.  The  state  ought  to  regulate 
or  supervise  the  conduct  of  industries  which  are  natural 
monopolies*  but  it  may  also  be  its  duty  to  take  the  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  operate  it  itself 
as  a  means  of  protecting  society  from  inefficient  service  and 
ruinous  prices.  The  state  ought  to  preserve  for  society  the 
obvious  advantages  of  industrial  competition;  and  if  free 
competition  becomes  impossible  through  the  policy  of 
laissez-faire  the  state  ought  to  intervene  and  protect  society 
against  the  evils  of  private  monopoly,*  And  experience 
has  abundantly  shown  that  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  will 
not  secure  industrial  freedom  nor  insure  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  the  highly  complex  societies  of  the 
present  day* 

Free  competition  under  modern  conditions  is  not  always 
a  beneficent  social  or  economic  principle.  When  it  forces 
the  level  of  trade  down  to  that  which  characterizes  the 
worst  men  in  it,  when  it  leads  to  inequality  of  opportunity 
instead  of  equality,  when  it  tends  to  actual  monopoly  and 
the  destruction  of  healthful  competition,  and  when  it  results 
in  poor  economic  service,  it  is  no  longer  a  good  but  an  evil. 
The  state  has  the  undoubted  power  as  well  as  the  duty  to 
determine  the  character  of  competitive  action  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  possible  for  the  best  men  instead  of  the  worst  to  set 
the  fashion  and  enable  society  to  adjust  its  productive 
processes  to  the  best  possible  form  of  organization. 

Nevertheless,  the  presumption  may  in  general  be  resolved 
against  state  interference,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  pro- 
hibition, regulation,  or  government  ownership.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  that  freedom  should  be  the  rule  and  in- 
terference the  exception ;  and  that  those  who  advocate  state 

*  Ct*  Graham,  "  Socialism,''  p.  xlilL 
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interference  should  have  thrown  upon  them  the  burden  of 
proving  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  innovation,  or,  as  Mill 
says,  the  "onus  of  making  out  a  case."  *  Huxley's  saying 
that  an  excess  of  abstention  offers  much  1^  peril  than  an 
excess  of  intrusion  is  probably  a  safe  principle  to  follow* 
It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  writers  that  the  state  should 
not  ordinarily  undertake  to  do  for  society  what  individuals 
themselves  can  do  as  well,  or  better,  or  what  when  done  by 
them  is  productive  of  better  results  for  all  concerned.  The 
ad%'antag^  which  result  from  leaving  the  individual  free 
from  restriction  in  economic  matters  so  long  as  the  rights 
and  interests  of  others  are  not  impaired  by  leaving  him  alone, 
are  manifest.  The  liberty  of  every  member  of  the  state  as 
a  man,  said  Kant^  is  the  first  principle  in  the  constitution  of 
a  rational  commonwealth.  Most  acts  of  state  intervention 
necessarily  involve  a  certain  restriction  of  liberty  upon  some 
class,  and  are  justifiable  only  when  they  secure  the  para- 
mount or  more  urgent  rights  of  others  and  perhaps  of  a 
more  numerous  class.  They  are  certainly  unjust  if  they 
hurt  the  one  class  without  benefiting  the  other. 

As  has  been  said,  the  policy  of  non-interference  should  be  FrMdom 
the  leading  principle,  and  interference  the  exception;  in  all  {^t^Ji^; 
ordinary  cases  individuals  should  be  left  to  shape  their  con-  tion  tii« 
duct  according  to  their  own  judgment  and  discretion;  and 
no  interference  should  ever  be  made  on  any  special  or 
doubtful  grounds,  but  only  when  it  can  be  clearly  made 
out  that  it  will  be  productive  of  public  advantage.* 

'  *'PoIiti€»J  Eoonomjr,**  vol  11,  pp,  561,  569;  Bnjc*  Smitlii  ^'hJherty  &nd  Lfber- 
§/kmt'*  p.  "  hmmici.-i^tt^f  as  a  pmctkal  rule,"  says  Cuirncs  (**  Political  Ecoo- 
iOa^«**p,  351),  "is inrompflirably  ihv  safer  gpiaide  &nd  oughl  not  to  be  dep&rted  (mm 
■O  kMigai  Lbere  rcmaiDi  mny  doubt  &s  to  the  wisdom  of  tbe  proposed  departure/^ 

*Cf*  McCutlock,  ^' Principles  of  Politicml  Economy,'*  p.  J09;  and  Frmndt  A. 
Walkei  in  the  PubUcatJon*  of  the  American  Economic  Aiaociatioft,  vol  11^  pp.  521, 
J 11,  After  arguing  that  tbe  burden  of  proof  abould  be  on  the  extr rwionist*  and  the 
|»tiaumptiaa  againit  itaie  actbn.  General  Walker  concludes  that  trhethcr  the  auts 
iliQijlid  kiierlrf^ *hauld  not  depend  upon  any  abstnict  considemtiona  but  upon  the 
Epenti  of  each  indtvJduai  ca*e;  that  in  general  the  aiate  should  noi  do  for  tiw 
WividiiAl  wbAt  hfi  cui  <k»  aa  well  qk  even  ti^y  «i  welt  for  himieJl 
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In  the  present  state  of  economic  and  social  development 
of  the  world,  however,  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  is  impos- 
sible,  much  more  so  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  other  English  individualists  of  his  time.  Profound 
economic,  social,  and  political  changes  have  conspired  to 
create  a  powerful  reaction  against  the  individualism  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.*  The  modern  attitude  toward 
the  function  of  the  state  is  very  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be.  Everywhere  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  a  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state,  we 
find  an  increasing  clamor  for  more  government. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  tendency  among  civilized  states  to  push  their 
lines  farther  into  domains  heretofore  left  to  individual 
freedom.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  so- 
called  state  interference  of  the  present  century  differs  largely 
from  that  of  the  preceding  centuries  in  being  legislative 
rather  than  administrative  in  its  nature.  As  Professor  Seeley 
observes,  the  nineteenth  century  state  may  well  be  called 
the  "  legislation  state." '  During  the  last  century  the  prov- 
ince of  executive  government  to  which  we  still  retain  our 
traditional  hostility  has  been  greatly  narrowed.  But  the  * 
revised  statutes  of  every  modem  state,  already  abnormally — ' 
large,  continue  to  grow  in  bulk  with  each  passing  year^ 
Whether  life  under  a  future  edi  tion  will,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
maintains,  be  a  burden  and  the  status  of  the  individual 
that  of  a  slave,  is  a  question  which  need  not  worry  us.  We 
agree  with  Jevons  that,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of 
statutes  under  which  the  modern  individual  must  live,  he  is 
an  infinitely  freer  and  nobler  creature  than  the  wildest  sav- 
age  who  knows  no  restraints  but  those  of  nature,  yet  who  is 
always  under  the  physical  despotism  of  want**  Liberty, 

*  See  Michel,  "L'Tdfe  de  Vtt&t**  bk.  V,  ch.  3,  on  the  '*Dissolytbn  of  Indiridiu]. 
hm"  where  the  reaction  against  individualbm  and  the  piogresa  of  state  **yriiili\m 
»rc  fully  discusswL 

» "Introduction  to  Political  Science,"  p.  146* 

•  4*  The  State  in  Retation  to  Labor,''  p.  ia. 
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like  everything  else,  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  use 
which  is  made  of  it*    It  has  often  been  misunderstood ^ 
worshiped  as  a  ** splendid  robed  goddess"  and  treated  as 
the  only  and  all-sufficing  end  of  the  state.    To  some  it 
las  been  a  priceless  boon,  to  others  a  curse.    But,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  mankind  has  suffered 
more  in  the  past  from  an  excess  of  government  than  from 
an  excess  of  liberty.    Liberty  is  not,  as  Benjamin  Constant 
maintained,  the  end  of  all  human  associations,*  but  is  merely 
,a  means  for  the  realization  of  the  fullness  of  individual 
Ife.    To  treat  it  as  an  end  in  itself  is  to  misconceive  the 
whole  problem.    It  is,  therefore,  beneficial  only  in  so  far 
ll^s  it  helps  man  to  attain  that  other  freedom  which  is  an  end 
H(n  itself,  the  end  of  all  social  organization!* 

1^    '  "Prindpcs  de  Politique,"  p.  145  (ed.  1S61). 

*  Montague/ 'Limits  of  Individual  Liberty,"  p.  182.  For  a  more  detailed  coo- 
f  ideration  of  this  subject,  see  an  article  by  the  writer  entitled  "  Government  and 
Libfity,"  in  the"  Yale  Review/*  February,  1907, 
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Suggested  Readmgs:  Cockbxjbn  on  "Nationality,'*  especially 
dis.  i~2;  Hall,  "International  Law/'  pt.  11,  ch.  s;  Howard,  "The 
German  Empire,"  ch.  8;  Meili,  "  International  Commercial  and  Civil 
Law,"  Trans,  by  KukHj  sees.  41-44;  Moore,  "Digest  of  International 
Law,"  voL  ni,  sees.  372-487;  also  his  American  Diplomacy/*  ch,  S; 
Morse,  "Citizenship  by  Birth  and  Naturalization/*  sees.  1-28,  13 1-- 
206;  Oppekheim,  "  International  Law,"  vol.  II,  pt.  11,  ch.  3;  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commission  on  the  Subject  of  Citizenship,  Ex- 
patriation, and  Protection  Abroad,  House  Document  No,  326,  59th 
Congress,  2d  Session;  Munroe  Ssoth^  article  on  ''Nationality"  in 
Lalor's  "  Encyclopedia  of  Political  Science  " ;  Van  Dyne,  "Citizenship 
of  the  United  States,"  chs.  i  and  3;  Webster,  **Law  of  Citizenship," 
pp.  1-58;  Westlake,  "Private  International  Law,"  ch*  15;  Whar- 
ton, "Conflict  of  Laws,"  vol.  I,  chs.  1-2 j  Wheaton,  "International 
Law,"  Appendix  No,  i;  Wise,  Treatise  on  American  Citizenship/* 
chs.  I,  2,  4. 

I.   TERMINOLOGY  AND  DISTINCTIONS  ^ 

«  The  people  who  constitute  the  state  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  namely,  citizens  and  aliens.  The 
former  class  may  be  again  divided  into  those  who  possess 
full  civil  and  political  rights  and  those  who  do  not.  Aris- 
totle's definition  of  a  citizen  as  one  who  has  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state  and  is  entitled  to  enjoy  its  honors/ 
does  not  therefore  accord  with  modern  theory  or  practice, 
which  hardly  anywhere  identifies  the  rights  of  citizenship 
with  political  privilege.   According  to  Vattd^  "citizens  are 

^  "Politicly"  bk.  m,  ch.  r.  Of.  also  BurlamaquI,  who  defined  ft  dtizc^  u  ooe 
"who  shares  In  the  privilege  of  the  sLaie  &nd  who  Is  properly  ooe  of  tu  tiwmben 
either  by  birth  or  In  some  other  manner,  all  others  being  simply  inh&bltaiMift  of 
cormorant  sojourners."    Quoted  by  Morse  in  his  "Cltiienship/'  40k 
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the  members  of  the  civil  society,  bound  to  this  society  by 
certain  duties,  subject  to  its  authority,  and  equal  partici- 
pators in  its  advantages."  ^  "Citizens/*  said  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  a  noted  case,  "are  mem- 
bers of  the  political  community  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are  the  people  who  compose  the  state  and  who  in 
their  associated  capacity  have  established  or  subjected 
themselves  to  the  dominion  of  a  government  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  general  welfare  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  individual  as  well  as  their  collective  rights/* ' 

These  definitions,  however,  as  well  as  most  of  those  iHstinc- 
found  in  the  books,  represent  the  popular,  rather  than  ^"en* 
the  strictly  legal,  conception  of  citizenship.  In  the  United 
States,  as  has  been  said,  "citizen"  and  "elector"  are  by  "Ei«cton" 
no  means  convertible  terms.  In  all  of  the  states  there 
are  citizens  who  are  not  electors,  and  in  some  there  are 
b^lectors  who  are  not  citizens.  The  possession  of  the 
P^lectoral  privilege  is  not  essentia!  to  citizenship  and  there  is 
no  necessary  connection  between  them.'  A  frequent  source 
of  confusion  and  misconception  would  be  removed  if  the 
term  "citizen"  were  restricted  to  those  who  enjoy  full  civil 
and  political  rights  and  a  different  term  employed  to  de- 
scribe all  others/  Both  the  French  and  German  languages 
contain  suitable  terms  by  which  this  distinction  may  be 
expressed.  Thus  in  France  those  who  enjoy  full  civil  and 
political  privileges  are  described  by  the  term  citoyen,  while 

I  *  "Droit  dm  Geua,"  bk.  I,  ch*  ig. 

*U,S*  V,  Cruikshankj  9  a  U.S,  54  2»  For  other  definittoni,  set  Lawrence'i 
Wheaton,  p.  S92 :  the  English  and  American  Encyclopedia  of  Law,"  art.  "  CitizCD- 
»hip**;  and  Wise/ 'Treatise  on  American  Citizenship,"  pp,  "Nothing,'*  said 

John  C.  Calhoun,  **h  more  difficult  tlian  the  definition  or  description  of  so  compler 
Idea  ba  a  dtij*n,  and  hence  all  arguments  resting  on  one  definition  in  such  cases 
atmosl  neces^rily  lead  to  uncertainty  and  doubt.  But  though  we  may  not  be  able 
to  say  with  precision  what  a  citizen  is^  we  may  say  with  the  utmoat  certainty  what 
he  ii  not.    He  is  not  an  alien."    Quoted  by  Wise,  ep.  ciL^  p.  5. 

*  Cf.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Lang  v.  Randall,  4  Dill.  p.  435. 

*  This  is  essentially  the  same  distinction  that  the  French  formerly  made  hetween 
«ctif«and  passive  citbens.    See,       the  French  Constitution  of  1791,  tit.  III,  ch.  i» 
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all  Frenchmen  who  owe  allegiance  and  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection regardless  of  their  civil  or  political  status  are  desig- 
nated as  nationaux.^  In  like  manner  the  terms  Stoats- 
Ttttm  burger  and  Staatsangehorige  are  employed  in  Germany.*  In 
the  United  States  the  word  "subject"  has  been  suggested 
as  a  suitable  term  which  might  be  employed  to  describe  the 
unenfranchised  class,  but  it  is  open  to  several  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  part  of  the  modem  theory  of 
sovereignty  that  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  regardless  of  their  civil  or  political  status,  are,  legally 
speaking,  subjects,  and  hence  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  a  portion  only  of  the 
population.  In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  term 
"subject"  has  been  associated  historically  with  the  theories 
of  feudalism  and  absolutism,  and  that  it  has  been  and  still 
is  employed  to  describe  the  relation  between  a  heredi  tary 
monarch  and  those  over  whom  he  rules,  has  caused  the 
term  to  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  states  having  the 
popular  form  of  government,  as  descriptive  of  a  status 
which  is  inconsistent  with  republican  institutions.'  As 
descriptive  of  a  strict  legal  status,  however,  the  term 
"subject"  is  as  applicable  in  republics  as  in  monarchies, 
and  but  for  its  historical  associations  no  valid  objection 
could  be  urged  against  it*  The  employment  of  this  term 
to  describe  the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States  certainly  ought  not  to 

'  For  the  distmciion  bet wetn  "citizens"  and  nalionaU,"  s«fe  MorsC;,  "Cittsea- 
flhip,"  p.  124;  Foelix,  "Droit  intematioDal  prtv^/'  bk.  I,  p,  54;  Cordogan^ ** Li 
Nationality,"  p.  6;  and  the  French  Code  Civil,  bk.  I,  title  I,  sec,  VII. 

'Howard,  "The  Gefman  Empire/*  p.  134;  Holtzendorff,  ^'Encyklop&die  ikr 
Rechtswissenschaft,"  vol.  11,  p.  527. 

'  Compare  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  m  the  case  of  Minor 
V.  Happeraett,  21  WalL  where,  m  distinguishing  between  the  terms  •'citiieik,** 
"inhabitant/* and** subject,"  the  court  said:  "  'dtiMii'  is  now  morecommoiiJy  em- 
ployed, however,  and  aa  it  has  been  considered  better  suited  to  the  descrtptloii  df  one 
Uying  under  a  republican  government,  it  was  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  states  iipoQ 
their  separation  from  Great  Britain  and  was  afterwards  adopted  in  th«  Aiticlei  cj 
Confederation  and  m  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statea/' 
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be  objectionable,*  It  also  suitably  describes  the  members 
of  Indian  tribes;^  and  formerly  it  might  have  appropriately 
been  employed  to  describe  the  slave  class  and  to  a  less 

I extent  the  class  of  free  negroes.* 
p.  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
[  The  two  general  sources  of  citizenship  are  birth  or 
descent,  and  formal  grant  or  conferment  by  the  state.  The 

N acquisition  of  citizenship  by  birth  is  determined  by  one  of 
fcwo  principle  or  by  a  combination  of  both.    The  oldest 
of  the  two  is  commonly  known  as  the  jus  sanguinis,  accord- 
^ing  to  which  the  nationality  of  the  child  follows  that  of  the 
Piparents  or  one  of  them.    The  other  is  that  of  the  jtts  s&li 
or  jus  locif  according  to  which  nationality  is  determined  by 
the  place  of  birth,  irrespective  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
parents.*    The  former  principle  was  the  one  generally 
observed  by  the  ancients  in  determining  nationality  and 
allegiance  and  was  incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  It 
also  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  early  Germans  after  the 
downfall  of  Rome-    With  the  rise  of  feudalism,  however, 
emphasizing  as  it  did  the  doctrine  of  personal  allegiance 
of  subject  to  sovereign,  followed  by  the  growth  of  the  idea 
^af  territorial  sovereignty,  the  place  of  birth  rather  than 
^Blood  or  kinship  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  decisive  factor 

I  *  Ttie  &ttoTney'g?ner&)  of  the  United  States  in  hU  argument  in  the  msukr  case* 
maintained  with  ability  thai  the  inbabitanU  ct  the  insukr  posseasiona  were  lubjecU 
1  rstiber  tban  ekiaena.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  term  h  "foreign  to  our  legal 
lytera,  and  alien  to  our  trend  of  political  thought,**  the  word  "nationar'*  haa,  He 
mUdt  hten  auggested  as  one  which  ''fits  the  case  more  accurately  and  bears  with  it 
no  wipleuaot  inference  of  mferiority  or  servitude  to  an  individual/'  F,  R,  Coudert, 
Jr.,  "Columbia  Law  Review/*  Januar}',  190a,  See  also  Moore,  Digest  of  Intema- 
tiofiAl  Law,*^  tec.  379.  See  alto  the  Report  on  the  flubject  of  c]tij«nthip,  expatria- 
lkB«  aad  protectioa  abroad,  H.  Doc.  No>  326^  59th  Cong.,  ad  aes.,  to  be  refemd 
to  hvreafter  aa  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Citizenthip  CommSadsm^ 

■  Wbeatoa, "  Inlenuitional  Law,"  ed.  by  Lawreoer,  p,  899. 

■  OpbikMi  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Scolt  v.  Sanford,  19  How.  43$. 
*CcitiiparT  Cotkbuni.  on  "Nationality,"  pp.  6  ff,;  and  Burgest,  " Political 

SciciicAand  CoQClitiitio&al  Law/'  voL  I,  p.  aa|. 
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In  determining  nationality,^  The  jus  soli  rule  was  also 
strengthened  by  the  spread  of  the  feudal  idea  that  birth 
tended  to  create  a  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
the  land  to  which  he  was  attached.  In  time,  therefore,  the 
jus  soli  became  the  law  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.' 
The  '* reception"  of  the  Roman  law  in  northern  Europe  in 
the  later  Middle  Ages,  however,  led  to  the  displacement  of 
the  jus  soli  rule  for  that  of  the  jus  sanguinis;  and  the  latter 
in  time  became  dominant  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  spread  to  Latin  America,  where  it  prevails  for 
the  most  part  to-day. 

According  to  the  jus  sanguinis  In  its  pure  form^  children, 
as  has  been  said,  take  the  nationality  of  their  parents  without 
regard  to  the  place  of  birth*  If,  therefore^  the  father  is  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  state  where  the  birth  takes  place, 
the  children  are  citizens  or  subjects;  if  he  is  an  alien ^  the 
children  are  aliens.  The  law  of  Austria,  for  example,  de- 
clares that  "citizenship  is  inherent  in  the  children  of  Aus- 
trian citizens  by  virtue  of  birth.'**  The  French  law 
declares  that  all  persons  born  abroad  of  French  fathers 
shall  be  considered  French  citizens*  The  Italian  law 
likewise  treats  as  citizens  all  children  whose  fathers  are 
citizens.*  A  similar  rule  prevails  in  many  other  states, 
According  to  the  principle  of  the  jus  soli  children  bom 
abroad  of  citizens  are  aliens  in  respect  to  the  state  of  which 
their  parents  are  citizens,  though  according  to  the  jus  san- 
guinis they  would  be  citizens;  and,  conversely » those  bom 

*  Stolcesco/'fitude  sur  la  Nationaliti,"  p.  386;  Motsc,  "  Citizensliip,"  pp, 
ij;  Webster,  "Law of  Citizenship,"  p.  50. 

*  Compare  Munroe  Smithj  art.  Nationality,"  in  Lalofs  *' Encydopcdia  (rf 
Political  Science,"  vol  IT^  p.  944.  Coke^  "Commentary  on  the  Early  Laws  of  Erig- 
land,"  observed  that  "there  are  three  incidents  to  a  subject  bom;  first,  that  the 
parenube  under  the  actual  obedience  of  the  king;  second^  that  the  place  of  his  birth 
be  within  Ihe  king's  dominions;  and  third,  the  time  of  hia  birth/'  Quoted  by  Law* 
rence  in  his  edition  of  Whcaton,  p.  895. 

■  Civil  Code,  mc.  aS,  *  art. 
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within  the  territory  of  a  given  state  of  alien  parents  are  citi- 
zens according  to  the  jus  soli  rule,  but  aliens  according  to 
the  jus  sanguinis.  The  result  is  numerous  conflicts  and  Conflicti 
cases  of  double  nationality  as  between  states  which  employ  ^J^o 
diffemnt  rules/  England  and  the  United  States  follow  the  Prtodpist 
doctrine  of  the  jus  soli  with  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
children  bom  of  alien  parents  within  their  territory,  but 
that  of  the  jus  sanguinis  as  regards  children  born  of  their 
own  dtizens  or  subjects  abroad/  France,  on  the  contrary, 
follows  the  jus  sanguinis  rule  for  all  puiposes  and  treats 
as  citizens  children  of  French  parents  wherever  bom. 
Thus,  a  child  bom  in  the  United  States  of  French  parents 
would »  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  jure  soli;  but  according  to  French 
I  law  it  would  be  a  citizen  of  France,  jure  sanguinis,  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  case  of  double  nationality*  Conflicts  of 
jurisdiction,  however,  are  usually  decided  by  the  practice 
of  stat^  in  declining  to  assert  their  claims  in  such  cases  so 
long  as  the  citizen  whose  status  is  in  dispute  remains  out- 

I        *-  **The  occurrence  of  cmaes  of  double  nationality  acquim)  at  birth  b  due  Plainly 
to  the  fundamenUl  difference  which  exisls  between  those  coitntrica  whose  law  ii 
dcnired  mainly  from  feudal  principle,  and  those  countries  whose  law  comes  more 
\     ditsetJy  from  Roman  sources,  the  former  regarding  the  place  of  btrth  as  ihe  def ermio* 
[     itlg  Uctxfr  m  coo«titutmg  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  tubject^ while  the  latter  look  to 
I     thft  oMboAljty  of  the  parent,  and  disregardt  more  or  lets,  the  place  of  birth.  Ah 
f     tlloiUKk  ihe  ttatuie  law  of  most  countries  has  introduced  certain  modi&c&Lions  of  each 
of  IliAe  pirinciples,  the  difference  spHngtng  from  the  original  lources  of  the  tystetn 
ol  Ikw  tdl)  remains.    To  guard  effectively  against  the  occurrence  of  cases  of  double 
ital tonality  would  require  the  aaaimilation  in  this  respect  of  alt  the  various  lyttemAof 
Ibit  prevantng  m  civilUed  communities,  an  idea)  which,  however  deairablei  Is  not 
■hdjto  be  realised/'    Report  of  the  United  States  Citizenship  Commlsaion,  1007, 
On  the  lubject  of  doubJe  nationality,  see  further  Morse,  "  Citizenship," 
pp>  io#,  157 ;  Moore,  "  Digint/'  voL  Ht,  pp.  518  ff.  i  MciU,  **  International  Commer* 
tM  sod  OvU  Law/'  p.  tao. 

■  Ptmctfcally  all  ttates,  even  those  which  Apply  the  jus  ioti  rule  withtn  thefr  limits 
claim  aa  their  citUens  children  bom  abroad  of  their  own  dtiiieni,  that  h  to  lay, 
thef  Rcogntie  the  jus  sangmnis  principle  to  a  limited  extent,  but  may  and  often  do 
tmht  sach  ddaenshfp  depend  upon  return  to  and  residence  within  the  country. 
tm  aich  Oies  the  Law  not  unfrequently  declares  thai  the  child  must  upon  reaching 
HM  mg^  Bftke  a  dedaration  of  election  or  aUenagc, 
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Side  of  their  own  jurisdiction.*  Furthermore,  many  states 
allow  persons  of  double  nationality  residing  within  their 
limits  the  right  to  elect  the  nationality  which  they  prefer 
on  attaining  their  majority.  Thus  France,  while  claiming 
as  citizens  all  children  bom  of  aliens  within  French  terri- 
tory, allows  them  to  decline"  French  citizenship  the  year 
following  the  attainment  of  their  majority  and  assume  tJie 
nationality  of  their  fathers^  by  producing  a  certificate  from 
the  government  of  the  state  to  which  their  fathers  belong, 
showing  that  they  have  elected  such  nationality,  and  also  a 
certificate  showing  that  they  have  complied  with  any  call 
that  may  have  been  made  upon  them  for  military  service.' 
The  law  is  the  same  in  Belgium.' 

Each  of  these  rules  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. Where  the  place  of  birth  is  the  determining  ele- 
ment, the  fact  of  citizenship  is  easily  proved;  but  in  other 
respects  the  rule  is  illogical  and  unsatisfactory.  By  mak- 
ing one's  status  depend  upon  the  place  of  birth,  often  a 
mere  accidental  circumstance,  it  not  infrequently  confers 
nationality  under  conditions  that  are  absurd.  Thus  a 
person  may  be  born  of  alien  parents  in  a  state  in  which  the 
parents  are  merely  visiting  or  in  which  they  are  tempo- 
rarily sojourning  with  no  intention  of  permanently  residing 
there,  yet  under  the  operation  of  this  rule,  if  strictly  applied, 
the  child  becomes  a  citizen  of  that  state.  The  doctrine 
of  the  jus  soli  is  a  relic  of  feudalism.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  English  common  law,  but  as  only  that  part  of 
the  common  law  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
which  was  applicable  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  our  an- 
cestors, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  an  institution  so 


*  LawrcQce, "  Principles  of  Intcmatioiial  Law,"  p.  192. 
'  Code  Ciyil  of  France,  sec.  4. 

■  Code  Civil  of  Belgium,  art,  9,  In  Denmark  cTijJdrcn  bom  of  foreigners  majr 
mftke  a  declaration  of  alienage  ia  their  oineteetith  year,  but  they  must  produce  pnxif 
tliat  they  possess  citizenship  in  a  foreign  country.  If  they  continue  to  reside  ia 
Detunark,  [he  declaratioD  of  alienage  will  have  no  validity. 
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bound  up  with  feudalism  was  ever  suited  to  the  conditions 
of  this  country.* 

The  jm  sanguinis  rule  is  free  from  these  objections,  but 
it  lacks  the  advantage  of  easy  proof,  since  the  proof  of 
parentage  is  sometimes  attended  with  practical  dilficulty, 
urthermore,  under  this  rule,  a  person  may,  while  residing 
n  one  state,  retain  his  foreign  nationality  and  perpetuate 
it  indefinitely  if  the  advantages  of  alienage  seem  to  outweigh 
ose  of  citizenship.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  rule 
seems  to  be  the  more  logical^  natural,  and  reasonable,  and 
its  wide  adoption  in  practice  has  led  it  to  be  considered  by 
some  authorities  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,'  though 
erroneously  so  * 


III.   THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  RULE 


As  has  been  said,  the  doctrine  of  the  jus  soli  was  intro* 
^Buced  into  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  English  com- 
mon law,  though  on  account  of  its  feudal  origin  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  not  more  unsuited  to  the  situation  of 
our  ancestors  than  the  rule  which  determines  nationality 
according  to  descent. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  originally  Euiy 
adopted,  required  citizenship  of  the  United  States  as  a 
qualification  for  membership  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  united 
I    and  also  for  the  executive  office;  but  it  failed  to  enumerate 
'    the  essential  elements  of  national  citizenship,  thus  leaving 
the  whole  matter  an  open  question.    The  judicial  and 
executive  departments  as  well  as  the  commentators,  how- 
ever, took  the  view  that  citizenship  by  birth  was  to  be 
^determined  on  the  basis  of  the  common  law  or  jus  soli 

*  Cf.  Wtbfiter,  "The  Law  of  Citizenahip,"  pp.  vii  and  50. 

•  See  ftn  opinion  of  Judge  Morrow  in  the  case  of  Wong  Kim  Ark,  71  Fed.  Rep.. 
jSa ;  *bo  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Slaughter-Houae 
cases  where  the  court  spoke  of  the  rule  of  the  jus  sangumu  u  Ihe  "  doctrine  of  tbe 
Iftw  of  nations/' 

'  V*ii  Dyne,  "Law  of  Citizcnahip,"  p.  3. 
1©L.  ga.^ii 
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principle.  This  view  was  first  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  1804,*  and  it  was  followed  by  the  courts  of 
New  York  State,  by  various  Secretaries  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United 
States**  The  doctrine  of  the  jus  soli  was  finally  incorpo- 
rated into  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  adopted  in  1868,  which  declares 
that  **all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside."  This 
provision  is  held  to  have  been  simply  a  reenactment  of  the 
common  law  rule,  declaratory  of  the  existing  practice  as 
to  who  were  citizens.*  There  was  some  uncertainty  at 
first  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,"  *  but  it  is  now  understood  to  com- 
prehend all  persons  born  in  the  United  States  except  chil- 
dren bom  of  alien  enemies  in  hostile  occupation  of  the 
United  States  (since  they  would  not  be  born  under  actual 
obedience)  and  the  children  of  diplomatic  representatives 
of  foreign  states*  Children  born  in  the  United  States  of 
foreign  consuls  and  of  other  foreign  citizens  or  subjects 
residing  or  temporarily  sojourning  here  are  held  to  be 
natural-born  citizens,  since  they  are  clearly  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  specific  point  de- 
cided in  the  case  in  which  the  question  of  the  status  of  chiU 


'  In  tlie  case  of  the  Charming  Betsey ^  2  C  ranch  64* 

•  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1844  (Lynch  Clark,  i  Sandf .  Ch^  p,  583) 
ruled  that  children  bom  of  aliea  par etita,  even  though  temporarily  residing  m  the 
United  States,  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  place  of  birth  was  the 
determining  factor.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  {1854),  and 
that  of  Attorney  General  Bates  in         10  Opinions  Atty.  Gen.  593, 

'  Van  Dyne,  "Citizenship  of  the  United  States/'  p,  7. 

*  See,  e.g.t  the  erroneous  dictum  of  Justice  Milter  in  the  SUughter-House  cases 
(16  Wall.  73)  that  the  above  phrase  was  Intended  to  exclude  from  its  operittio&  ftol 
only  the  children  bom  of  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  United  Stati^  but  also 
the  children  bom  of  consuls  and  of  ctHxens  or  subjects  of  foreign  countries  rcsfding  in 
the  United  States.  Cf.  Burgesa,  Political  Science  and  International  Law/'  toI, 
I,  pp,  9  3 1-333 1  a-'^  Moore'i  American  Notes  to  Dicey '«  "  Conflict  of  Law*/'  p.  toi. 
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dren  born  here  of  domiciled  aliens  was  definitely  settled, 
was  that  a  child  bom  of  Chinese  parents  in  the  United  States 
was  a  citizen^  though  Chinese  are  incapable  of  being  natu- 
ralized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.'  But  Indians 
bom  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  Indians  who 
stiU  maintain  their  tribal  relations,  although  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  were  held  not  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  United  States  or  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment any  more  than  the  children  of  foreign  diplomatic 
representatives,  and  hence  are  not  considered  as  citizens 
until  they  have  been  naturalized*' 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  however^  the  strict  Hodiiic*- 
fus  salt  or  common  law  rule  has  been  modified  so  far  as  it  Sj^^Jfi 
relates  to  the  status  of  children  born  abroad  of  persons  who  ^^J^**** 
are  themselves  citizens  or  subjects.    Thus  by  an  act  of  Bt*m 
Congress  of  1855,  still  in  force,  it  was  declared  that  all 
children  born  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of 
fa  tilers  who  are  citizens  should  be  considered  citizens  of 
the  United  States.    But  in  order  to  prevent  the  right 
of  citizenship  in  such  cases  from  being  transmitted  indefi* 
fiitely  to  persons  who  had  never  resided  here  the  act 
provided  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  not  descend 
to  children  whose  fathers  had  never  maintained  a  r^i- 
dence  in  the  United  States  *   A  recent  act  of  Congress* 
howevcFp  provides  that  children  born  abroad  of  American 
parents  in  order  to  receive  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  government,  shall  be  required  upon  reaching  the 

■  Woog  Kim  Ark  (1S9S),  169  U.S.  649.  See  also  the  opinion  of  the  DepArtmeot 
of  State  that  "birth  in  the  United  States  irrespective  of  the  tiatbn^h't^ ol  the  parent* 
cozkfen  American  dtucnihip.  In  view  ol  the  decisions  of  our  federal  courts  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  corT«ctiies»  of  Ihli  |»indple*"  Foreign  Relationi  off  Lb« 
United  StatOy"  1 901,  p.  393. 

'  Elkv.  WUkioa,  iit  U.S.  99;  McKay    Campbell,  3  Sawyer,  119. 

■  U.S.  ReviKd  Statutes,  tec.  1903.  This  provision  has  been  interpreted  as  giirlng 
BO  r%ht  of  [nheriting  nAtbnality  thft>ugh  women,  and  hence  an  illFgHiciate  chil4 
bom  abttnd  to  an  American  woman  it  not  a  dtixea  of  Ibe  United  Slaiea.  (Moon*! 
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age  of  eighteen  years  to  record  at  an  American  consulate 
their  Intention  of  becoming  residents  and  of  remaining 
citizens  of  the  United  States,^  It  has  been  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  protect  such  citizens  until 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  to 
allow  them  upon  reaching  such  age  to  elect  whether  they 
will  remain  American  citizens  or  choose  the  nationality  of 
the  state  in  which  they  were  bom  and  reared  *  The  new 
citizenship  law  of  1907,  as  stated  above,  requires  a  dec- 
laration of  intention  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  —  the 
period  when  liability  to  military  service  usually  begins 
practiM  in  Europe.  Without  such  a  declaration  the  United  States 
^V^6d  government  might  be  called  on  to  protect  from  military 
tttes  conscription  many  persons  who  have  no  intention  of  resid- 
i«nt  ing  in  the  United  States  or  of  performing  the  obligations 
of  citizenship,  but  who,  after  shielding  themselves  from 
the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  government  under 
which  they  reside  by  the  ambiguity  of  their  position  accept 
the  allegiance  of  the  country  of  their  birth**  But  the 
United  States  will  not  protect  its  jure  sanguinis  citizens 
against  the  claims  of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  were 
born  if  that  state  claims  them  as  its  citizens  or  subjects 
jure  soli.  Conversely,  children  of  aliens  born  in  the  United 
States  are  not  protected  against  the  state  to  which  their 
fathers  belong  if  it  claims  them  as  citizens  jure  sanguinis. 
Likewise  England,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  adopted  the  jus  sanguinis  principle 
in  respect  to  children  born  abroad  of  British  subjects,  it 
being  provided  that  such  persons  should  be  deemed  to  be 
natural 'born  subjects.  In  the  reign  of  George  II  the  prin- 
ciple was  further  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only  chil- 
dren born  abroad  of  British  fathers,  but  also  those 
whose  paternal  grandfathers  were  born  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions. 

*  Act  of  March     1907,  sec.  6, 

*  United  States  Citizenship  Commission  Reportt  p.  if. 
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Thus,  both  the  United  States  and  England,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  jus  soli  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  common 
law,  have  adopted  the  principle  of  the  jus  sanguinis  for 
determining  the  status  of  children  born  abroad  of  citizen 
fathers,  thus  combining  the  two  rules,  rather  than  follow- 
ing either  alone.  Accordingly ,  children  born  abroad  of 
United  States  citizens  are  American  citizens  jwre  sanguinis, 
while  children  bom  in  the  United  States  of  aliens  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  jure  soli. 


IV.    CITIZENSHIP  BY  DIRECT  GRANT  OR  CONFERMENT?  \ 
NATURALIZATION 

Citizenship  may  be  acquired  not  only  by  birth  within  a  h«ui1dk» 

0f  the 


place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  or  through 
inheritance  from  a  citizen  father,  but  also  by  formal  grant 
I  of  the  state.  This  method  is  commonly  called  naturaliza' 
tion.  In  its  broadest  sense  naturalization  signifies  the  act 
of  formally  adopting  a  foreigner  into  the  political  body  of 
the  nation  and  of  clothing  him  with  the  privileges  of  a 
native/  It  is  a  gratuitous  concession  to  an  alien,  is  granted 
only  upon  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and  may  be  with- 
held upon  grounds  of  public  policy  or  for  any  reason  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  state  may  seem  wise  or  expedient. 
Naturalization  in  the  wider  sense  includes  the  bestowal  of 
'citizenship  on  an  alien  in  any  manner  whatever,  whether 
through  legitimation,  adoption,  the  naturalization  of  the 
children  through  the  naturalization  of  the  parent,  the 
naturalization  of  a  woman  through  marriage  to  a  citizen, 
naturalization  through  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  through 
service  in  the  army  or  navy  or  the  civil  service,  through  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  domicile,  or  through  annexation 
of  foreign  territory,  etc.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  natu- 
ralization has  reference  to  the  granting  of  citizenship  by  a 
court  or  an  administrative  officer  after  the  fulfillment  by 

'  Minjie^polb  v.  Raum,  la  U.S.  App,  446^  and  Opinions  of  Atty,  Gen,,  1859,  in 
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the  applicant  of  certain  prescribed  conditions.  This  is  the 
meaning  which  popular  usage  in  the  United  States  and 
England  attaches  to  the  term. 

In  the  United  States  the  whole  matter  of  the  grant- 
ing of  citizenship  to  aliens  rests  with  Congress/  Before 
1790,  when  Congress  first  legislated  on  the  subject,  the 
several  states  passed  laws  prescribing  conditions  under 
which  aliens  might  be  naturalized  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  thus  raising  the  question  as  to  the  force  and 
validity  of  such  laws.  In  18 17  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  power  of  Congress  was  exclusive,  ant 
this  doctrine  has  been  followed  ever  since.*  "The  power  of 
Congress  must  necessarily  be  exclusive/'  argued  Hamilton, 
*'  because  if  each  state  had  power  to  prescribe  a  distinct  rule 
there  could  not  be  a  uniform  rule  as  required  by  the  con- 
stitution/' ■ 

The  power  to  naturalize  has  been  delegated  by  Congress 
to  certain  judicial  tribunals*  By  the  act  of  June  29*  1906, 
these  are:  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all 
state  and  territorial  courts  of  record  having  a  seal,  a 
clerkf  and  a  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity  in 
which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimUed}  In  Bel- 
gium, the  certificate  is  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
but  only  after  an  authorization  by  the  two  chambers, 
which  consider  each  application  in  secret  session.*  In 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  Statts,  art.  I,  sec.  8.  For  the  statu*  of  tht  questbii 
during  the  revolutionary  period^  see  the  case  of  IngUs  v.  Trustees,  3  Pet,  99;  abo 
Moore'a**  Digest,"  sec.  376. 

■  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  a  Wheaton  359;  Wong  Kim  Ark  (163  U.S.  aaS).  Bet««eo 
1776  and  1790,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Caiotioa,  aod  Virgmia  pasaed  ■uch 
Laws  and  granted  passports  lo  their  citixena  to  travel  abroad  (U»S%  Citixeothip 
Commission  Rcpoii  p.  S). 
Federalist,"  No.  3*. 

*  Sec,  3.  Prior  to  1906  inferior  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  were  empowered  to 
gmnt  certificates  of  naturalization,  but  the  abuses  that  resulted  led  to  the  testricticMi 
of  the  privilege  to  inferior  courts  having  unlimited  jurisdictiofi. 

*  Law  of  iSSi,  arts, 
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Austria,  France,  Hungary,  and  Portugal,  the  power  to  natu- 
ralize belongs  to  the  higher  administrative  authorities,  la 
England  it  rests  with  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  who  has  the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  the  certificate 
after  examining  evidence  which  must  be  furnished  by  the 
applicant  regarding  his  residence  and  intention  to  reside 
therein,  and  no  appeal  may  be  taken  from  his  decision,* 
III  Switzerlandt  application  is  made  to  the  federal  council 
(the  executive),  which  after  a  hearing  authorizes  the  coun- 
cils of  the  canton  and  the  commune  in  which  the  applicant 
has  taken  up  his  residence  to  grant  the  certificate.^  In 
Germany,  naturalization  is  granted  by  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  individual  states,  though  imperial  law 
prescribes  the  conditions* 

)    Concerning  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  citizen-  Condmon* 
ship,  the  practice  of  states  differs  widely.    In  the  United  f^X***** 
States  prior  to  1868  only  free  white  persons  were  capable  of  On^txi 
being  naturalized.    By  the  act  of  1870,  still  in  force,  the 
privileges  of  naturalization  were  extended  to  ^* aliens  of 
African  nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent/*  Under 
the  present  law,  therefore,  only  "white  persons"  and  ** per- 
sons of  African  descent "  are  embraced  within  the  operation 
of  the  naturalization  law.'    Indians  are  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  naturalization  under  the  general  laws,  though 
they  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  naturalized  by  special 
acts  or  by  treaty.    Chinese  are  excluded  by  act  of  Congress 
from  being  naturalized,  though  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  they  may  acquire  American 
citizenship  by  birth  in  the  United  States.    So  Japanese^ 
Burmese,  and  Hawaiians  are  excluded,  since  they  are  neither 
' '  white  persons  "  nor  '  *  persons  of  African  descent . ***  So  are 

'  Pilor  to  1847  the  only  method  of  naturalization  in  Great  Britain  was  by  means  of 
&  Kpoda]  act  td  Parliftment  or  by  lettcra  of  denitation  from  tht  crown.  In  Great 
Brfuio,  MM  in  the  United  States^  special  acts  a.ft  still  sometimes  passed,  though  with 
tnan»iing  rarity. 

•  Law  oC  1903,  aits.  3-3.  '  U,S,  Revised  Statuteij  see.  41691. 

Vao  Dytie,  "Citizenihip/'  p,  57. 
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alien  enemles/polygamists,  and  disbelievers  in,  or  opponents 
ofp  organized  governmeat,  or  advocates  of  the  assassina* 
tion  of  public  officers  or  members  of  organizations  or  bodies 
teaching  such  doctrine**  In  the  United  States  the  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  must  have  "behaved  as  a  person  of 
good  moral  character/'  and  must  be  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  same."  *  By  the  recent  act  of 
1906  he  must  also  be  able  to  read  and  speak  the  English 
language,  Mexico  excludes  convicted  pirates^  slavehold- 
erS|  incendiaries,  counterfeiters  of  money,  murderers,  Idd- 
nappersp  and  robbers,  and  requires  the  applicant  to  have  a 
business,  trade,  or  profession  or  an  income  capable  of  support- 
ing him,  Peru  has  a  similar  requirement'  Hungary  re- 
quires blameless  character  and  evidence  of  visible  means 
of  support  for  the  applicant  and  his  family.*  Norway  re- 
quires security  that  the  applicant  and  his  family  shall  not 
become  a  public  charge.  Portugal  and  Sweden  require 
evidence  of  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  Sweden  in 
addition  insists  on  the  possession  of  good  moral  character. 
The  Netherlands  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  proof 
that  the  laws  of  his  country  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  naturalization  by  another  state**  Germany  requires 
the  applicant  to  be  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  to 
have  led  an  irreproachable  life,  and  to  possess  ability  to  sup- 
port himself  and  those  dependent  on  him.  Before  a  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization  is  granted^  the  authorities  granting  it 
must  receive  a  report  from  the  local  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  the  applicant  has  a  residence  of  his  own  or  some  place 
of  shelter,* 

Nearly  all  states  require  a  period  of  residence  as  a  coiidi- 

*  Act  of  June  ag,  zgo6,  sees.  4  and  7. 

•  For  the  Judicial  Jnterpretalbn  of  these  conditfoas  see  the  U.S.  Cfttmidiip 
Commission  Report,  pp.  115-118;  also  Moore*s'*  Digest,'*  sec.  jS^* 

*  Law  of  i3S6j  sees,  i  i-j6  and  Sl'ia,         •  Law  of  1S79,  sec.  8. 

•  Law  q£  jS^j,  art,  3,  •  Law  of  1870,  sec  & 
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tion  to  naturalization.  In  Portugal^  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador 
this  period  is  one  year,  though  in  the  case  of  aliens  descended  ^^^^^"^ 
from  Portuguese  and  in  the  case  of  foreigners  who  marry 
ortuguese  women  no  specific  period  of  residence  is  required, 
Argentina,  San  Domingo,  Switzerland,  and  Mexico  the 
period  required  is  two  years»  an  exception  being  made  by 
Mexico  of  aliens  serving  in  the  merchant  marine.  Only 
e  year's  residence  is  required  in  such  cases.  In  Sweden, 
e  period  of  residence  required  is  three  years,  though  a  less 
'time  may  be  demanded  if  the  applicant  has  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  skill  in  science  or  art,  agriculture, 
ining,  or  other  occupation,  or  if  his  naturalization  would 
in  other  r^pects  be  of  benefit  to  the  kingdom/  Italy 
requires  a  residence  of  six  years  or  ser\qce  under  the  gov- 
inent  for  four  years,  but  the  residence  requirement  may 
reduced  to  three  years  if  the  applicant  is  the  husband  of 
an  Italian  woman  or  has  rendered  important  service  to  the 
state.'  In  the  United  States,  Hungary,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  the  Netherlands,  this  period  is  five  years;  though 
in  Great  Britain  the  residence  requirement  is  waived  if 
the  applicant  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  crown  for  that 
ngth  of  time,  and  in  Japan  it  is  not  required  if  the  wife 
of  the  applicant  is  a  Japanese  woman.  In  Argentina  no 
sf>ecified  period  of  residence  is  required  where  the  alien  has 
held  public  office  in  the  state,  serv  ed  in  the  army  or  navy, 
introduced  a  new  and  useful  invention,  constructed  a 
railroad,  or  married  an  Argentine  woman  *  In  the  United 
States  a  period  of  one  year*s  residence  suffices  for  aliens 
ho  have  served  in  the  army  and  been  honorably  dis* 
chargctL  In  England  the  applicant  must  also  declare  his 
intention  to  reside  in  the  kingdom  and  serve  under  the 
crown*  In  Austria  and  France  a  residence  of  ten  years  is 
required;  and  in  the  latter  country  the  applicant  must 
establish  a  domicile  within  three  years  after  receiving  the 

'  Relations  of  1859,  sec  f«  ■  Law  of  1906,  art.  u 

*  Law  of  Jime  36,  1SS9. 
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certificatep  but  this  may  be  reduced  to  one  year  if  he  has 
served  the  state  or  displayed  exceptional  talents  or  has 
introduced  into  France  any  useful  industry  or  invention* 

The  effect  of  naturalization  according  to  the  law  of  most 
states  is  to  invest  the  alien  with  all  the  rights  of  a  natural* 
born  citizen  or  subject,  though  a  few  exceptions  are  sometimes 
made.  Thus  the  British  naturalization  act  declares  that  a 
naturalized  subject  shall  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other 
rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all  the  obligations 
to  which  a  natural-bom  Englishman  is  subject,  except  that 
when  he  is  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  which  he  was 
formerly  a  subject  he  shall  not  be  deemed  a  British  subject 
unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  state  in  pursu* 
ance  of  its  laws  or  of  a  treaty  stipulation*  Thus  a  Russian 
or  a  Turkish  subject  naturalised  in  Great  Britain  without 
the  consent  of  his  government  will  be  treated  as  a  British 
subject  everywhere  except  in  Russia  or  Turkey,  In 
those  countries  he  will  be  treated  as  an  alien  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  denied  the  protection  of  the  British  government^ 
because  those  states  do  not  recc^nize  the  right  of  their 
subjects  to  renounce  their  allegiance  for  a  new  one.  The 
British  Naturalization  Commission  of  190 1  recommended 
that  all  differences  between  the  status  of  a  natural-bom  and 
a  naturalized  British  subject  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
abolished.  It  is  especially  desirable,  said  the  commission, 
that  a  naturalized  alien  should,  like  a  natural-bom  British 
subject,  remain  a  British  subject  everywhere  and  for  all 
purposes  unless,  and  until,  he  divests  himself  of^  or  loses 
his  nationality  in  one  of  the  ways  provided  by  law* 

British  law  and  practice  make  a  distinction  between 
naturalization  and  denization^  the  former  being  granted  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  the  latter  by  a  grant  of 
the  crown  by  letters  patent.  The  right  of  denization  is  an 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  though  preserved 
by  the  naturalization  act  of  1870,  is  very  rarely  resorted  to. 
While  naturalization  places  an  alien  in  the  same  position 
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as  if  he  were  a  natural-bom  subject,  theoretically  a  denizen 
occupies  a  rather  intermediate  position  between  an  alien 
and  a  natural-born  subject  and  partakes  of  both  charac* 
teristics>  But  there  is  not  much  practical  difference  in 
effect,  A  denizen  cannot,  however,  be  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  hold 
any  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  or  take  a  grant  of  lands 
from  the  crown,*  Some  states,  notably  Belgium  and 
Krance,  make  a  distinction  between  *' grand**  naturaliza- 
tion and  "ordinary"  naturalization.  The  former  alone 
has  the  effect  of  placing  an  alien  on  a  footing  of  political 
equality  with  a  person  of  native  birth.  To  acquire 
"grand"  naturalization  in  Belgium,  the  applicant  must  be 
twenty  years  of  age,  must  be  married,  or,  if  a  widower, 
znust  have  one  or  more  children,  or  must  have  resided 
in  Belgium  at  least  ten  years,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
five  years  in  case  the  applicant  has  married  a  Belgian 
^oman.  Grand  naturalization  cannot  be  granted  to  un- 
TOarried  foreigners  or  childless  widowers  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  forty  years  and  resided  in  Belgium  fifteen 
years*  "Ordinary"  naturalization  may  be  granted  to 
aliens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
resided  in  Belgium  five  years.' 

In  the  United  States  the  only  distinction  between  a  natu- 
ral-born and  a  naturalized  citizen  is  that  contained  in  the 
national  constitution,  which  restricts  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to  natural- 
bom  citizens.  In  all  other  respects  the  two  classes  of  citi- 
zens are  on  a  footing  of  absolute  civil  and  political  equal! ty, 
and  they  are  protected  equally  and  alike  everywhere,  in 
the  country  of  origin  as  well  as  in  other  states.  Until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  rule  was 
frequently  laid  down  by  American  publicists  and  followed 

'  Ccjckbum,  oo  '^Nadoimlity,"  p*  aS. 

•  Westlake,  ''Private  International  Law,**  p.  jaj. 

*  Naturalization  Law  q£  iSSl, 
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in  practice  by  secretaries  of  state  {notably  by  Webster 
and  Everett)  that  a  naturalized  citizen  was  not  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  government  in  th& 
country  of  his  origin.  If,  therefore,  an  alien  after  becom- 
ing naturalized  in  the  United  States  returned  to  his  native 
country,  the  government  of  his  adopted  country  would  not 
intervene  in  his  behalf  against  the  claim  of  his  native  state 
to  his  services,  James  Buchanan,  however,  Secretary 
of  State,  in  1848,  in  an  instruction  to  George  Bancroft, 
then  Minister  to  England,  declared  that  the  United  States 
government  would  recognize  no  distinction  between  natu- 
ral-born and  naturalized  citizens  in  respect  to  their  right 
of  protection.  Again  In  1859,  after  he  had  become  President 
of  the  United  States*  he  vigorously  combated  the  doctrine 
that  a  naturalized  citizen  was  not  entitled  to  protection 
against  the  claims  of  his  native  state,  and  asserted  that  "our 
government  is  bound  to  protect  the  rights  of  naturalized 
citizens  everywhere  to  the  same  extent  as  though  they  bad 
drawn  their  first  breath  in  this  country/*  *'We  recognize 
no  distinction,"  he  said,  between  our  native  and  natu- 
ralized citizens.'*  ^  This  view  has  since  been  uniformly  acted 
on  by  succeeding  presidents,  and  indeed  would  seem  to  be 
obligatory  on  the  executive,  since  the  statutes  expressly 
declare  that  all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
while  in  foreign  countries  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive 
from  this  government  the  same  protection  of  person  and 
property  which  is  accorded  to  natural-bom  citizens  *  The 
, European  doctrine  that  a  naturalized  alien  shall  not  be 
considered  a  citizen  or  subject  in  the  country  of  his  origin 
when  the  latter  refuses  to  admit  the  right  of  expatriation 
is  virtually  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  dual  alle- 
giance. It  rests  on  the  theory  that  naturalization  does 
not  necessarily  substitute  a  new  nationality  in  the  place  of 
the  old,  but  merely  adds  to  it  a  new  allegiance  so  that  the 

*  Quoted  in  Moore,  "American  DipUmaacVf**  p.  iSs. 

*  Revised  StatmeSf  sec.  aooa 
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person  naturalized  becomes  subject  to  a  double  allegiance, 
his  status  in  any  case  depending  on  the  place  of  his 
domicile.^ 

H  V.   OTHER  MODES  OF  ACQmRlNG  CITIZENSHIP 

^     In  addition  to  naturalization  proper,  citizenship  maybe 
i      acquired  through  other  modes,  such  as  marriage,  legitima- 
tion, adoption,  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  long  residence 
in  the  country,  entrance  into  the  public  service  of  a  state, 
and  the  political  incorporation  of  foreign  territory.  Citi- 
eenship  is  acquired  by  legitimation  where  an  illegitimate 
child  of  a  citizen  father  and  an  alien  mother  is  legiti- 
I^Knized.    In  Mexico  and  Peru  purchase  of  real  estate  by 
^^.n  alien  operates  ipso  facie  to  confer  citizenship  on  the 
purchaser.    In  Peru,  all  instruments  for  the  transfer  of 
land  to  aliens  must  contain  an  express  renunciation  of 
foreign  citizenship  by  the  purchaser.    By  Mexican  law 
foreign  purchasers  of  real  estate  in  the  republic  are  treated 
3S  citizens  unless  at  the  times  of  purchase  they  make  an 
^press  declaration  of  intention  to  retain  their  original 
nationality.     According  to  Brazilian  law  ten  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  republic  confers  citizenship  on  an  alien  unless 
within  a  certain  period  he  makes  a  declaration  of  alienage* 
Appointment  of  aliens  to  positions  in  the  public  service  of 
some  states,  of  which  Austria  and  Norway  are  examples, 
has  the  effect  of  naturalizing  the  persons  so  appointed.* 

Citizenship  is  conferred  on  large  bodies  of  inhabitants  in 
their  collective  capacity  by  the  annexation  of  new  territory, 
through  purchase,  gif  t,  conquest,  or  other  mode.  By  the  pub- 
lic law  of  most  states  the  inhabitants  of  territories  acquired 

*  Compafc  MooiT,  ''American  Diplomacy/'  p,  193.  **The  doctrine  of  dual 
adegiaace,"  says  Professor  Moore,  "b,  in  a  word,  the  precise  teal,  the  aeceptance  of 
which  distinguishes  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  ot  voluntary  expatriation  from 
tliosc  who  support  it,^' 

'  The  new  citizenship  law  of  the  United  States  recognizes  this  as  one  of  the  modes 
by  which  American  citizenship  may  belostf  though  there  is  no  express  provision  lo 
Ihe  effect  that  an  alien  may  acquire  Amerlcaa  dtizen&hlp  in  this  way. 
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H  by  cession  or  conquest  take  the  nationality  of  the  state  under 
H  whose  dominion  they  pass,  subject  usually  to  the  provisioa 
H  that  they  may  elect  to  retain  their  former  nationality  by 
H  removal  or  otherwise.  While,  however,  the  inhabitants 
H  of  the  territory  transferred  acquire  a  new  allegiance  and  a 
new  citizenship  and  incur  new  political  obligations^  their 
relations  with  one  another  are  not  changed*  That  is  to 
■  say,  the  public  law  to  which  they  are  subject  alone  ia 
H  changed,  the  private  law  being  left  as  it  was  until  super^ 
seded  or  modified  by  the  new  sovereign,^  It  was  by  annexa* 
V  tion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
H  California,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  became  citizens  of  the 
H  United  States*  In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
H  Alaska  the  treaties  of  cession  provided  that  the  inhabit- 
H  ants  of  the  ceded  territory  should  be  admitted  as  soon  as 
H  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  consti- 
H  tution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
H  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  though  in  the 
H  case  of  Alaska  the  uncivilized  native  tribes  were  excluded. 
H  As  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
^  pine  Islands,  the  treaty  of  cession  provided  that  their 
citizen-  civil  status  should  be  determined  by  Congress*  The 
^t«d*^'  treaty,  therefore,  did  not  itself  confer  upon  them  the  status 
sute*  of  citizenship,  though  as  regards  the  inhabitants  of  Porto 
ude***'  Rico  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  they 
are  not  aliens  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terra  is  used  in  the 
immigration  laws'  By  acts  of  Congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  the  inhabitants 
have  been  declared  to  be  citizens  of  their  respective  islands, 
but  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.    This  is  the  only 

*  American  losurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  i  Pet.  511,  It  U  very  tinusual,  sajrs  tlie 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  even  in  caac  of  conquest,  for  the  conqueror  to  do  more  th&ii  to 
displace  the  sovereign  and  assume  dominion  over  the  country.  The  people  chaji^ 
their  allegiance,  their  retation  to  their  ancient  sovereigti  is  dissolved ;  but  their  rel»» 
Ifons  to  ea£h  other  and  their  rights  of  property  remaiB  undisturbed.  See  ako  VS 
tr.  Buchanan,  7  Pet.  511 

■  Gonzales  v.  Williams  U9'H)p  ^9*  i. 
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instance  of  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  by  the 
United  States  in  which  the  inhabitantsof  the  ceded  territory 
were  not  promised  or  granted  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  passports  are 
issued  to  them  for  their  identification  in  foreign  countries. 

Not  infrequently,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  right  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ceded  territories  to  retain  their  orig* 
inal  nationality  under  certain  conditions  is  expressly 
ignized  in  the  treaty  of  cession.  Thus  the  treaty  of 
ace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  1848 
contained  a  stipulation  permitting  Mexican  citizens  resid- 
ing in  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  to  retain 
their  Mexican  nationality  provided  they  should  make  a 
formal  election  thereof  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications.  In  the  event  of  failure  to 
declare  their  intention  within  the  period  mentioned,  they 
"were  to  be  considered  as  having  elected  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States*  Similarly,  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
jtween  France  and  Germany  in  187 1  allowed  native-bom 
Frenchmen  of  Alsace'Lorraine  to  retain  their  French  na- 
tionality by  making  a  declaration  of  intention  within  a 
certain  period  and  by  removing  their  domiciles  to  France, 
A  more  recent  instance  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  treaty 
of  Dec.  10,  T898,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  which 
permitted  Spanish  subjects  residing  in  the  territory  ceded 
to  the  United  States  to  preserve  their  Spanish  allegiance 
by  making  a  declaration  within  a  year  from  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  in  default  of  which  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  having  abandoned  their  old  allegiance.  The  benefits 
of  the  provision,  however,  do  not  apply  to  the  Filipino 
population,  but  only  to  the  natives  of  the  Spanish  king' 
dom,  including  the  Baleanc  and  Canary  Islands.^  Other 


'  On  the  subject  cif  collectiw  imturtlization  by  treaty,  see  Moore,  ''  Digeit,"  tec 
^jg;  MorsCj  *" Citizenship,"  p,  129;  Van  Dyne,  **  Citizenship/^  part  H,  ch,  4;  U.S. 
Citiieiubip  Report,  pp.  I55'I5S;  uui  Boyd  v.  Thayer,  143  U.S.  135. 
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instances  of  collective  naturalization  are  afforded  by  the 
various  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  by  which  citizenshi; 
has  been  conferred  on  Indian  tribes/ 

VI.   CITIZENSHIP  IN  A  FEDERAL  STATE 

The  inhabitants  of  states  in  which  the  federal  system 
government  prevails  are  usually  clothed  with  a  dual  citizen- 
ship and  allegiance;  one,  general  or  national^  the  other 
local.    The  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  originall 
adopted  (Art,  III,  sec.  2)  speaks  both  of  citizens  of  th 
United  States  and  of  citizens  of  the  several  states,  althoiigl 
it  does  not  define  either  national  or  state  citizenship  or  give 
any  indication  of  whrit  was  then  considered  their  constitu^^tf 
ent  elements.    The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  adopted  in^ 
1 868,  cleared  up  the  uncertainty  by  declaring  that  all 
persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  further  declaring  that  all  such  persons  should  be 
considered  as  citizens  of  the  several  states  in  which  they 
were  resident.    As  regards  any  persons,  however,  upon 
whom  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
conferred,  the  states  are  free  to  withhold  or  grant  their  own 
citizenship  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  see  fit  t)(H| 
prescribe.    The  Fourteenth   Amendment  merely  incor- 
porated into  the  constitution  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
had  long  before  held  to  be  the  unwritten  law  and  practice 
in  regard  to  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
states.    In  a  noted  case  decided  by  him  in  1832  he  declared 
that  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  any  state  _^ 
of  the  union  is  a  citizen  of  that  state."  ' 

Many  of  the  state  constitutions  define  "state"  citizenships 
in  similar  terms,  rather  superfluously,  it  would  seem,  in  view 

'  For  a  list  of  such  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress,  see  the  case  of  EUc  v,  WOJciiMii 
112  U.S.  94.   See  also  a  full  GoMectioq  In  "Indian  Affairs,  Laws  aod  Tk-esdci^*  I 
s  vob.,  1903. 
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of  the  federal  provision,*  But  the  possession  of  United 
States  citi^nship  alone  does  not  necessarily  make  one  a 
citizen  of  a  particular  state.  An  important  element  is 
necessary  to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter,  namely, 
residence  within  the  state.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  no 
constitutional  reason  why  the  states  may  not  confer  their 
own  citizenship  on  other  persons  than  United  States  citi- 
zens resident  within  their  limits,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  number  of  them  have  done  so.  Some  of  them  have  not 
only  placed  resident  aliens  on  a  footing  of  absolute  civil 
equality  with  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  within 
their  jurisdictions^  but  have  even  granted  full  political 
privileges  to  such  as  have  declared  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States.'  Likewise  a  state  may 
provide  for  the  forfeiture  or  renunciation  of  its  citizenship 
by  judicial  condemnation  or  long  residence  abroad,  without 
in  any  way  affecting  the  national  citizenship.*  As  a  conse- 
quence, federal  and  state  citizenship  are  not  identical  and 

^  In  Virginia  It  h  declared  that  all  persons  born  m  lb e  state,  all  pkersoos,  born  in  any 
^Sfacf  stale  of  the  Uaioni,  who  may  be  or  become  residents  of  the  staLc;  all  aliens 
iiaturaliz«j  under  tJbc  Uws  of  the  United  States  who  are  or  may  become  residents  of 
Slate;  all  persons  who  have  obtained  a  right  to  citizjenship  under  former  lavrs; 
«j-id  all  children,  wherever  born,  whose  father,  or  if  he  be  dead,  whtse  mother^ 
«ha!l  be  a  citizen  of  the  state  at  the  lime  of  the  birth  of  such  children,  shall  be  deemed 
citixcjis  of  ihe  state*    Code  (1904),  by  Poltard,  sec*  39, 

•  Some  courts^  however,  have  dc^  'cd  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  a  citizen  of  a 
state  who  is  not  also  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  that  state  citizenship 
caa  only  be  acquired  through  the  acquisition  of  federal  citizenship  (Lanz  v,  Randall 
(1876)^  4  Dili  4iB}*  In  this  case  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  expressed 
the  opiriioa  that  no  state  could  make  an  alien  a  dtizen  of  the  state  in  any  other  mod« 
than  that  provided  by  the  naturalisation  Jaws  of  Congress.  But  generally  the  courts 
have  held  the  contrary  and  with  more  reason.  Sec,  f,g,f  In  re  WehiUz  ( 1863),  6  Wis. 
44  J.  As  the  right  a[  suffrage  ihithin  certain  limits  is  determined  by  the  several  atates^ 
it  follows  that  they  may  confer  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
for  Repreaentatives  in  Confess  on  those  upon  whom  the  United  States  has  not  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  national  ct  ti  zenshi  p ,  It  is  t  her  ef  ore  so  met  hi  ng  of  an  anomaly  that 
the  fiijhl  which  is  popularly  deemed  the  test  of  citizenship  (the  right  to  vote)  may  be 
tvtrdsed  by  persons  who  are  not  citizens.  The  courts  of  some  of  the  states  have. 
Indeed,  held  that  one  may  be  an  elector  without  even  being  a  citizen  of  the  state  in 
which  be  votes, 

*  Talbot V.  Jansen  (tjg$), 3  DaH  iSj;  Ptentice v.  Braamm«  a  Btatch.  i6a^ 
1^  VOL.  tei.  —  35 
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coexistent,  since  there  may  obviously  be  a  class  of  state 
citizens  upon  whom  the  United  States  government  has  not 
conferred  the  rights  and  privileges  of  national  citizenship. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  there  is  also  a  class  of 
United  States  citizens  who  are  not  endowed  with  the  citi- 
zenship of  any  state*  Such,  for  example,  are  those  resident 
in  the  territories,  dependencies,  and  federal  districts  and 
also  possibly  some  American  citizens  residing  abroad* 
From  this  it  follows  that  while  state  citizenship  is  in  most 
cases  obtained  through  the  acquisition  of  federal  citizen- 
ship, —  that  is,  it  is  generally  a  consequence  of  the  latter, 
—  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 

From  the  first,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  two  citizenships,  perfectly  distinct, 
and,  from  some  viewpoints,  wholly  independent  of  each 
other.    **  It  is  quite  clear/'  said  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Slaughter-House  cases,  "that  there  is  a  citizen* 
ship  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  state,  which 
are  distinct  from  each  other  and  which  depend  upon  differ- 
ent characteristics  or  circumstances  in  the  individual,'*  * 
The  question  as  to  which  of  these  allegiances  is  paramount 
was  long  a  source  of  constitutional  controversy  in  the  United 
States.    For  a  long  time  the  states  rights  school  of  political 
thinkers  contended  that  citizenship  of  the  United  Stat 
was  but  the  consequence  of  citizenship  in  some  state,  an 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  inclined  to  th 
same  view.^    According  to  this  view  state  citizenship  wa 
the  source  of  federal  citizenship:  the  former  was  primary 
the  latter  secondary,  and  in  case  of  conflict  the  allegiance  oi 
the  citizen  to  his  state  was  considered  paramount,  Bu 
the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the  Civil  War  and  thi 

*  i6  Wa]l.  36,  73 ;  d.  also  Bo^  v.  Thayer,  143  U.S*  13S.    The  dual  aQcgl&iice  c 
the  citizen  under  the  American  federal  system  was  tecogmzed  and  tts  nature 
stated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Ln  the  case  of  Cruikshank  (1875),  91 54a,  55^ 
'  Burgess,    Political  Science  and  Conaiitutional  t^w/'  vol- 1,     3191  Jolm  C 
Calhoun,  Worka,  toL,  H,  p.  343 ;  Scott    Sanford,  tg  Haw.  p.  393. 
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adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  According  to 
this  amendment  the  old  view  was  reversed  and  citizenship 
of  the  United  States  was  made  primary  and  original,  and 
^that  of  the  state  secondary  and  derivative.  The  former 
was  made  the  chief  source,  and  the  latter  the  consequence* 
In  the  United  States  the  citizenship  of  a  particular  state 
may  be  relinquished  by  a  mere  change  of  residence  with- 
out any  further  formality,  and  the  citizenship  of  another 
state  may  be  acquired  by  establishing  a  domicile  therein, 
also  without  any  legal  formality.  The  statutes  of  several 
states  make  express  provision  to  this  effect,' 
^  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  the  ljitorit*t« 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  im-  cifem"' 
munities  of  citizens  of  the  several  states,  but  it  does  not  ***** 
undertake  to  define  those  privileges  and  immunities.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declined  to  specify 
what  they  are,  preferring  to  decide  each  case  as  it  ariseSp 
in  the  light  of  the  particular  circumstances**  justice 
Washington,  sitting  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
said,  "  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  confining  these  expressions 
to  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  are  in  their  nature 
fundamental,  which  belong  of  right  to  the  citizens  of  all 
free  governments,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been  en- 
joyed by  the  citizens  of  the  several  states  which  compose 
this  Union  from  the  time  of  their  becoming  free,  independ- 
cnt^  and  sovereign.  What  those  fundamental  prindples 
are  it  would  perhaps  be  more  tedious  than  difficult  to 
determine."  ■ 


1  The  itatttto  of  tevead  tUte«  also  make  crpms  provision  for  &  formAf  rcntitida^ 
lion  of  dd&embip.  Thus  Virgtma^  Kentucky,  and  Georgia  provide  for  formal  relin* 
quuhment  of  dtfjcnihip  bj  declAratiofi  made  in  court,  but  in  e4cb  caie  removal 
from  the  itrnte  Btuit  follow  in  order  to  make  ihe  renundadoD  valid, 

■  McCntdj  V,  Vttpuia,  9a  U.S.  jqi.  In  this  cax  the  court  held  that  tb«  right 
of  a  ttate't  own  dtiiena  to  the  eojoyment  of  Its  oyster  fi^beties  waa  a  privilege  of 
■(Ate  dtiaen&hip  andcouhl  luH  be  claimed  by  the  dtixem  of  otlieritatei  aa  a  right 
of  gtaeral  dtlxemhip, 

■  Corfidd  p.  CofTelU  4  Waah.  U.S.C,C  lUp^  ^ 
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The  constitution  of  the  United  States  (Fourteenth 
Amendment)  speaks  also  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  forbids  the  states 
from  making  or  enforcing  any  laws  which  shall  abridge 
those  privileges  and  immunities,  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
state  citizens,  it  does  not  undertake  to  specify  them  or 
indicate  their  nature.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Siaughter-House  cases,  in  interpreting  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  held  that  it  did  not 
confer  any  new  privileges  or  immunities  on  United  States 
citizens,  nor  attempt  to  enumerate  or  define  those  already 
existing,  but  merely  assumed  that  there  were  such  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  belong  of  right  to  citizens  as 
such  and  which  shall  not  be  abridged  by  state  legislation. 
The  court,  however,  took  occasion  to  enumerate  what  it 
considered  to  be  some  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
federal  citizenship,  among  them  being  those  mentioned  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866;  namely,  the  right  to  make 
and  enforce  contracts;  to  sue  in  the  courts;  to  be  parties  and 
give  evidence;  to  inherit,  purchase^  lease,  hold,  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  property;  and  to  have  full  and 
equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security 
of  person  and  property. 

In  other  federal  states  the  relation  between  national  and 
local  citizenship  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the 
United  States.  The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire 
(art*  3)  declares  that  there  shall  exist  a  common  citizen^ 
ship  (Indigenal)  for  all  Germany.  It  also  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  particular  citizenship  in  each  state  and  declares 
that  the  citizens  or  subjects  {Staatsburger,  Slaatsange- 
hdrige)  of  each  shall  be  treated  in  every  other  state  of  the 
empire  as  natives  and  shall  be  admitted  to  all  civil  rights 
enjoyed  by  natives  and  upon  the  same  conditions.  Con- 
trary to  the  rule  prevaiHng  in  the  United  States,  state 
citizenship  in  Germany  is  original  and  primary,  while 
imperial  citizenship  is  derivative  and  secondary;  that 
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state  citizenship  is  the  source  and  imperial  citizenship  the 
[Consequence .  Citizenship  of  a  particular  state  carries  with 
it  ipso  jure  citizenship  of  the  empire  and  is  an  essential 
condition  of  imperial  citizenship,  for  the  latter  can  be 
acquired  only  through  the  former.  In  the  United  StateSj 
as  we  have  seen,  one  may  possess  national  citizenship 
without  possessing  the  citizenship  of  a  state;  but  in  Germany 
it  is  otherwise.  No  one  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  Empire 
without  first  becoming  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  individual 
states.  There  is  no  immediate  naturalization  by  the  empire 
as  such;  the  power  of  conferring  citizenship  rests  with  the 
^tates,  though  imperial  law  prescribes,  within  certain  limits, 
the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  granted.  Imperial 
citizenship^  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  the  citizenship  of  lnterstat« 
some  state  and  is  lost  with  the  loss  of  state  citizenship.  S^^J^" 
Contrary  also  to  the  principle  prevailing  in  the  United  Ge^i^w 
States,  mere  change  of  residence  from  one  state  of  the  em- 
pire to  another  does  not  of  itself  operate  to  divest  one  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  state  from  which  the  removal  is  made, 
nor  in%^est  with  the  citizenship  of  the  state  in  which  the 
new  domicile  is  established.  Citizenship  in  the  former 
state  is  retained  until  the  relationship  has  been  dissolved 
by  some  legal  act  of  the  party  in  accordance  with  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  state  for  renounc- 
ing citizenship.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  one  to  retain 
his  citizenship  in  one  state  for  an  indefinite  period  and  even 
for  the  period  of  his  whole  life,  while  residing  in  another 
state.  In  like  manner,  citizenship  in  another  state  is  not 
acquired  by  merely  establishing  a  domicile  therein,  but  is 
granted  by  the  administrative  authorities  by  formal  act 
only  upon  application  of  the  party.  In  other  words,  a 
citizen  of  one  German  state  becomes  a  citizen  of  another^ 
not  alone  by  the  establishment  of  a  residence,  but  by  a 
formal  transaction  between  himself  and  the  state,*  It  is 
AOt  necessary,  according  to  German  law,  to  relinquish  the 

*  Compare  Howard, "  German  Empire,"  pp,  144 
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citizenship  of  one  state  in  order  to  become  a  citizen  of 
another.  Indeed,  one  may  be  a  citizen  of  several  or  even 
of  all  the  German  states  at  the  same  time. 

Swiss  law,  like  that  of  the  German  Empire,  makes  citi- 
zenship in  a  canton  an  essential  condi  tion  to,  and  the  source 
of^  citizenship  of  the  confederation.^  Federal  legislation 
prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  foreigners  may  be 
naturalized,  but  the  act  of  naturalization  is  performed  by 
the  government  of  the  canton  in  which  the  applicant  is 
domiciled  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  though 
the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Council  is  necessary* 


VII.  LOSS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 


As  citizenship  may  be  acquired  by  vanous  methods,  so 
it  may  be  lost  in  numerous  ways.  Women  lose  their  citi- 
zenship by  marriage  to  aliens.  Under  the  laws  of  many 
states  acceptance  of  service,  civil,  military,  or  naval^  under 
a  foreign  government,  without  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  the  appointee  owes  allegiance,  involves  a 
forfeiture  of  citizenship.  By  the  laws  of  Bolivia  and  Portu- 
gal the  acceptance  of  a  decoration  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment has  the  same  effect.  In  some  states,  desertion  from 
the  military  or  naval  service  has  the  effect  of  denationaliz- 
ing the  deserter.  In  many  states,  particularly  those  of  Latin 
America,  citizenship  may  be  lost  by  judicial  condemna- 
tion for  certain  causes.  In  a  few  it  may  be  lost  by  expul- 
sion and  in  some  by  dismissal  or  liberation." 

By  the  law  of  many  states  long  absence  abroad  operates 
to  expatriate  the  absentee.  Thus  the  law  of  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden  provides  that  ten  years*  consecu- 
tive absence,  without  a  declaration  of  intention  to  the  con- 
trary, works  expatriation,  and  by  Danish  law  the  declaration 


4 


*  Constitution  of  the  Confederation,  art.  43.  See  also  the  act  of  June  35, 1903, 
relative  to  the  naturalisation  of  foreigners ;  alao  Blumer  and  Morel,  *'  Haadbuch  6a 
pchweijEcrischcn  Buodeastafttsrechts,"  vol.  I,  P«  330^ 


must  be  repeated  every  two  years*  According  to  Hungarian 
law  ten  years*  residence  abroad  without  a  commission  from 
the  government  has  the  same  effect,  in  the  absence  of  a 
notice  of  intention  to  retain  Hungarian  nadonality,  or  the 
performance  of  certain  other  acts  indicating  a  desire  to 
remain  a  Hungarian.  The  law  of  Belgium  provides  that 
settling  in  a  foreign  country  without  intention  of  returning 
shall  have  the  same  effect.  According  to  French  law  the 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  establishment  abroad  was 
formerly  considered  evidence  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  absentee  to  abandon  his  French  nationality;  but  the 
practice  now  is  to  consider  the  absentee  a  Frenchman 
until  he  formally  renounces  his  French  nationality  and 
assumes  another.  By  German  law  ten  years  uninterrupted 
residence  abroad  operates  to  expatriate  a  German  subject. 
But  this  period  may  be  " interrupted **  by  registering  with  a 
consul  or  by  procuring  a  passport.  The  period  has  been 
reduced  to  five  years  by  treaty  with  some  states,  provided 
the  absentee  is  naturalized  abroad  at  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years.* 

By  far  the  most  common  mode,  however,  by  which  citi- 
zenship may  be  lost  is  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
citizen  from  the  country  of  his  origin  and  his  naturalization 
in  the  state  of  his  adoption.  Regarding  the  right  of  the 
dtizen  or  subject  voluntarily  to  expatriate  himself  and 
take  up  a  new  allegiance  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  attitude  of  governments 
has  differed  widely  in  the  past,  though  the  tendency  every- 
where is  now  to  recognize  the  privilege  as  an  inherent 
right  of  every  individual.  Some,  like  Russia  and  Turkey^ 
however,  wholly  deny  the  right  and  allow  no  subject  to 

^  '  Some  stAtes  m  a  be  a  distinction  bet  wee  nsuspeii3i  on  and  loss  of  citizenship  Thus 
tccQj-ding  to  the  law  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Norway,  Pern,  San  Salvador^  aiid 
Uruguay,  one's  citizenship  may  be  suspended  for  physical  or  moral  incapacity  or 
for  judicial  cxindemnation  for  certain  crimes.  See  Coostitytion  of  Brazitj  art,  71; 
CooititutJoaof  Cbile^an.  9;  Constitution  of  CotumbiA,  art.  17;  Constitution  of  Ec- 
VM^otf  ck  II,  sec.  a ;  Constitution  of  Norway,  art.  5 1 ;  ConstUution  of  Peru,  art,  40. 
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leave  their  territories  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
state;  and  in  case  a  subject  emigrates  without  such  per- 
mission and  renounces  his  allegiance^  he  will  upon  his 
return  to  the  country  of  his  origin  be  liable  to  arrest  and 
punishment.  Some  states,  like  France,  recognize  the  right 
of  expatriation,  provided  there  exists  at  the  time  of  emi- 
gration no  unperformed  military  service,  otherwise  natu- 
ralization by  a  foreign  government  will  be  considered 
void,  and  upon  the  return  of  the  person  so  naturalized 
he  will  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  under  the  mili- 
tary laws.  Some,  like  Switzerland,  admit  the  right  of 
expatriation,  but  do  not  recognize  the  legality  of  naturali- 
zation in  a  foreign  country  unless  the  person  so  natu- 
ralized makes  an  express  and  formal  written  renunciation 
of  his  original  citizenship,  in  the  country  of  origin  and 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  its  laws,  and  also 
furnishes  proof  of  his  naturalization  abroad.  Others,  like 
Venezuela,  recognize  the  right  of  expatriation,  but  upon  the 
return  of  the  person  so  naturalized  to  his  original  country, 
he  will  be  allowed  to  resume  his  original  nationality  with- 
out further  formality*  Japan  excepts  from  the  right  of 
expatriation  all  males  over  seventeen  years  of  age  who 
have  not  performed  their  service  in  the  army  or  navy  in 
pursuance  of  the  conscription  law,  and  also  those  in  the 
military  and  civil  service  who  have  not  obtained  permission 
to  emigrate.*  Most  governments  now  freely  admit  the 
right  of  expatriation  and  consider  the  original  nationality 
to  be  terminated  at  the  moment  when  the  act  of  naturali- 
zation by  the  foreign  government  has  been  completed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  common  law  was  that  of 
indefeasible  allegiance,  the  nemo  potest  exuere  patriam  of  the 
Roman  law,  that  is,  the  subject  could  not  of  his  own  motion 
throw  off  his  allegiance  for  another.  Once  an  Englishman 
always  an  Englishman,  was  the  rule  stated  in  an  aphorism, 
except  that  the  old  allegiance  might  be  abandoned  for  a 

*  U.S.  CRizenjihip  Report,  p.  444. 
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new  one  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  Without  such 
In  consent,  naturalization  by  a  foreign  government  had  no 
"  effect  upon  the  former  nationality.  The  tendency  of  the 
^rly  jurists  and  commentators  in  the  United  States  was 
to  hold  that  the  English  common  law  rule  of  indefeasible 
allegiance  prevailed  in  thiscountr>\  and  hence  no  American 
citizen  could  renounce  his  allegiance  without  the  permission 
of  the  government.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Chancellor 
Kent  and  of  many  of  the  early  American  publicists,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Jefferson,  who  vigorously  supported 
the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation,*  Judge  Story,  in  a 
celebrated  case,  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  individual 
could  by  act  of  his  own  and  without  the  consent  of  his 
government  put  off  his  allegiance  and  become  an  alien, 
and  this  doctrine  was  generally  approved  by  the  courts 
kBbOnd  commentators.^ 

^  The  opinions  of  the  executive  department  varied  at  first 
more  widely,  but  as  time  passed  the  right  of  expatriation 
came  to  be  recognized  almost  without  dissent,  James 
Buchanan,  in  1845,  then  Secretary  of  State,  first  asserted 
it  to  be  an  unqualified  right  of  the  citizen  or  subject;  and 
several  years  later,  in  a  dispatch  to  George  Bancroft, 
Minbter  to  England,  he  instructed  him  to  resist  the  British 
doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  and  maintain  the  American 
principle  that  natural-born  subjects  of  Great  Britain  who 
should  become  naturalized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  were  as  much  American  citizens  and  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  protection  as  though  they  had  been  born  in 
the  United  States.*  For  a  while  after  Buchanan's  retire- 
ineiit  the  executive  department  reverted  to  the  earlier 

»  Jcimm's  Works,  vol  rv,  p,  37. 

*  Se«  who  2  Kent's  Cbrnmcntiri^,  p.  491  Whaiton,  "Coafitct  of  Lftirt,"  see.  $l 
Lawmtt*!  "  Wbffttoft,"  i  App.  p,  918;  Moore'i  *•  Digest."  wol  III,  me<^  43t- 
43J ;  I<*gHi  V*  Trustee*  of  Saibra*  Snug  H&rbor^  j  Pet.  99;  Shanks  v.  Dupdnt, 
J,  Fet.  343;  Tftlbot  V*  JjinKtit  5  Datl.  1 Munmy  v.  Schooner  Cfmrmiftg  Bei^y, 
t  Cmnch  64. 
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Right  of  doctrine;  but  both  Marcy  and  Cass  as  Secretaries  of  State 
reasserted  the  unqualified  right  of  expatriation ;  and  finally 
njx«d  fa  Congress,  by  an  act  passed  in  1868,  declared  it  to  be  an  in- 
sutes  mad  hcrent  right  of  all  people,"  and  asserted  that  "any  dedara- 
Ung^d  tion,  instruction,  opinion,  order,  or  decision  .  .  .  which 
denies,  restricts,  or  impairs  the  right  of  expatriation"  was 
"incompatible  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
government."  The  act  further  declared  that  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  while  abroad  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  that  is  accorded  natural-bom 
citizens  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
use  any  means  not  amounting  to  war  to  enforce  this  view  as 
against  any  government  which  should  deprive  any  natu- 
ralized American  of  his  liberty  contrary  to  this  principle. 
This  law  is  still  in  force, ^  Two  years  later  Great  Britain 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  indelible 
allegiance  and  adopted  the  rule  that  any  British  subject, 
not  under  disability,  and  voluntarily  naturalized  in  a  foreign 
state,  should  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.'  This  ended  a 
long  controversy  between  the  two  governments,  concern- 
ing the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  recognize  the  legality 
of  the  acts  by  which  British  subjects  were  naturalized  in 
the  United  States  —  a  controversy  which  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  War  of  1812. 
Danied  by  Turkey  and  Russia,  as  has  been  stated,  do  not  recognize 
the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation;  and  if  a  subject  of 
RussiA  either  state  becomes  naturalized  abroad  without  the  per* 
mission  of  his  government,  such  naturalization  is  treated  as 
having  no  effect.  Many  states  of  Europe^  while  willing  to 
naturalize  aliens  of  Ottoman  nationality  and  protect  them 
in  other  countries  equally  with  native-born  subjects, 
nevertheless  refuse  to  grant  them  protection  whenever  they 
return  to  Turkey.    Some,  however,  like  France,  Belgium, 

*  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  sees*  1999-3001. 

*  Act  of  M&Y  14,  1870^    For  a  discus  ion  of  the  Engtish  doctrine  at  preaefitptce 
Fhllllinore,  "International  Law,"  vol.  IV,  p.  195.  , 
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and  Holland,  refuse  to  naturalize  Ottoman  subjects  unless 
they  are  able  to  produce  a  permit  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ll^emment  authonziug  their  naturalization.  The  United 
^■States  stands  practically  alone  in  claiming  for  its  natu- 
^Bralized  citizens  of  Turkish  origin  the  same  right  when  they 
^return  to  Turkey  that  they  enjoy  in  other  countries. 

Most  states  make  provision  by  which  the  original  citi*'  R«p>> 
zenship  of  a  subject  who  has  become  naturalized  abroad 
may  be  resumed.  Such  an  act  is  referred  to  variously  as 
reversion  of  nationality,  repatriation,  and  redintegration. 
According  to  Belgian  and  French  law,  resumption  of  citi- 
zenship may  take  place  by  returning  home  and  making  a 
formal  declaration  of  intention  to  reside  there,  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  domicile,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
law  requires  substantially  the  same  action.  According  to 
British  law  an  Englishman  naturalized  abroad  may  be 
readmitted  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject  by  the  same 
process  that  is  required  of  any  other  alien;  but  while  in  the 
limits  of  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  previously  a 
subject  he  will  be  treated  as  an  alien  unless  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  such  state  according  to  Its  laws  govern- 
ing  expatriation.  United  States  law  makes  no  provision 
in  regard  to  the  repatriation  of  an  American  citizen  who 
has  been  naturalized  abroad,  except  in  the  case  of  women 
married  to  aliens;  but  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  only  in  the  mode  prescribed  for  the 
naturalization  of  other  aliens. 


Vm.   WHAT  CONSTITirrES  EXPATRIATION? 

According  to  the  practice  of  many  European  states,  as  we  Psmetieo 
have  said,  a  certain  number  of  years  of  residence  abroad,  ^^i^aa 
whether  followed  by  naturalization  in  the  adopted  state  or  i*»P"** 
not,  operates  to  expatriate  the  absentee;  but  the  practice  m»m 
of  the  United  States  government  has  been  to  treat  contin- 
ued absence  from  the  country  only  as  a  presumption  of 
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intention  to  abandon  its  nationality.    Indeed,  as  Secretary 
Fish  said,  in  1873^    continuous  absence  from  this  country 
does  not  necessarily  presume  expatriation/*  since  there  may 
always  be  the  purpose  of  returning.    **A  citizen  of  the 
United  States,"  said  Secretary  Evarts^  in  1879,  *'may  be 
absent  from  this  country  for  an  indefinite  period  for  purposes 
of  education,  of  business,  or  of  pleasure,  and  so  long  as  he 
does  no  act  or  assumes  no  obligation  inconsistent  with  his 
native  or  acquired  citizenship  in  this  country  he  is  not  held 
under  our  laws  to  have  forfeited  any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States."    The  question  of  the  loss  of  citizen 
ship  is  determined  largely  by  the  intent  of  the  party,  whici 
intention  is  to  be  inferred  from  his  acts  and  all  the  surround — 
ing  circumstances  of  the  case.    It  is  not  tobedetermin 
by  mere  lapse  of  time  or  term  of  residence  abroad,  howeve-  -=2 
extended  in  duration. 

The  recent  act  of  March  5,  1907,  relative  to  the  expatri^^, 
tion  of  citizens  and  their  protection  abroad,  represents  tl^^e 
first  attempt  to  define  by  legislative  act  what  acts  sh^m^H 
operate  to  expatriate  an  American  citizen.    This  l^^wr 
enacts,  first,  that  any  American  citizen  shall  be  deemed 
have  expatriated  himself  when  he  has  been  naturaliz.^ 
in  any  foreign  state  in  conformity  with  its  laws  or  when  Ije 
has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  state*  and, 
second,  that  when  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have  residecf 
for  two  years  in  the  state  of  his  origin,  or  five  years  in  any 
other  foreign  state,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  has  ceased 
to  be  an  American  citizen  .  .  .  prmided,  however,  that  such 
presumption  may  be  overcome  on  the  presentation  of 
satisfactory  evidence  to  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States,  and  provided  also  that  no  American  citi- 
zen shall  be  allowed  to  expatriate  himself  when  the  United 
States  is  at  wan*    Under  this  act  an  American  citize 


1  Sec,  a.  See.  15  of  the  naturalization  act  of  June  a 9,  1906,  declares  that  if  ai 
naturalized  dtizf n  shall  wtthin  five  years  after  naturali^atbn  take  permanent  rtj 
dence  m  any  foreign  country  it  shall  be  considered  prima  fade  evidence  of  imtxA 
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may  still  reside  abroad  indefinitely  as  before,  though  after 
two  years'  residence  in  the  country  of  origin  or  five  years  in 
another  country  the  abandonment  of  his  American  national- 
ity will  be  presumed  and  the  burden  of  proving  an  intentioa 
to  the  contrary  will  rest  upon  him. 


i 


IX,  THE  STATUS  OF  AUENS  * 

Aliens  are  of  two  classes:  first,  those  who  have  estab- 
lished a  residence  in  the  state,  who  are  designated  as  resi- 
dent or  domiciled  aliens;  and  second,  those  who  are  mere 
temporary  sojourners.  Again,  they  may  be  subjects  of  a 
friendly  power,  in  which  case  they  are  styled  alien  friends; 
or  they  may  be  the  subjects  of  a  hostile  state,  in  which 
case  they  are  described  as  alien  enemies^  Although  in 
a  political  sense  aliens  are  members  of  other  states, 
legally,  they  are  fully  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  in  which  they  are  domiciled  or  in  which  they  are 
sojourning;  unless,  as  is  the  case  with  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives! they  are  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  by  treaty 
stipulation  or  the  law  of  nations.  They  are  held  to  owe  the 
state  in  which  they  are  domiciled  a  local  and  temporary 
allegiance,  which  continues  during  their  residence  and  for 
the  violation  of  which  they  are  liable  to  prosecution  for 
treason  equally  with  a  citizen,'  Aliens  must  obey  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  they  are  domiciled  or  suffer  punish- 
ment equally  with  citizens.    And  they  must  also  share  in 

abandon  Bis  cklzenshlp  and  In  the  absence  of  countervaning  evidence  hh  natural^* 
zation  certificate  may  be  canceled.  The  constitution  of  Mexico,  art.  10,  declares 
that  the  naluralUation  of  an  alien  Is  rendered  void  by  two  yearn'  residence  In  the 
country  of  his  birth  except  with  the  permission  of  the  government;  that  is,  the  two 
years*  residence  is  not  merely  preaumptton  of  abandonment  of  the  new  citi^n&hip^ 
but  h  absolutely  conclusive. 

'  For  an  excellent  brief  discussion  of  the  rights  of  aliens^  see  Bonfils,  *'Manuel 
dc  Droit  International  public,"  aces.  441-454;  see  also  Meni,*'TnternatioQaI  Com- 
mercial and  Civil  Law,"  aeca.  41  ff.:  Webster,  "  Law  of  Citizenship,"  pp»  2S9  ff,; 
Wise,  '* Citizenship,"  pp.  367  ff,;  Moore*  "Digest,"  vol.  IV,  sees.  S34~SSSj  "Eofr 
Ikh  and  American  Encyclopedia  of  Law,"  voL  II,  art*  **  Aliens.,** 
>  CvUii«tr.        la  Wall.  147  (1873). 
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the  public  burdens  equally  with  citizens,  The  settled 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not  liable  to  conscription 
into  the  military  service,  though  the  British  government 
admitted,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  when  complaint 
was  made  that  British  subjects  were  being  forced  to  serve 
!n  the  Virginia  and  Missouri  militia,  that  "there  was  no 
rule  or  principle  of  international  law  which  prohibits  the 
government  of  any  country  from  requiring  aliens  resident 
within  its  territories  to  serve  in  the  militia  or  police  of  the 
country,  or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  estabhsh- 
ment,'*  *  During  the  Civil  War  all  aliens  who  had  held 
office  or  exercised  the  right  to  vote  at  a  state  election  were 
held  to  be  liable  to  conscription  in  the  national  forces  and 
the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1863,  declared  that  the  levy 
should  include  '*all  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have 
declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  become  citizens." ' 
Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  British  government  that  a  dis- 
tinction ought  to  be  made  between  declarants  who  had 
exercised  any  political  franchise  and  those  who  had  not» 
and  that  the  latter  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  period 
to  withdraw  from  the  United  States  if  they  so  elected,  the 
government  allowed  sixty-five  days  to  such  persons  to  leave 
the  country.  Thereupon  the  British  government  declined 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  those  who  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,*  The  law  of  Mexico  de- 
clares that  aliens  shall  be  exempt  from  military  service,  and 
if  domiciled  within  the  state  they  are  bound  to  perfonn 
police  service  when  the  security  of  property  or  the  main- 
tenance of  local  order  requires  h.* 

Among  the  rights  which  aliens  are  universally  admitted 
to  possess  is  that  of  protection  in  their  persons  and  property. 
Most  governments  of  Europe  and  America  grant  the  same 


*  Moore's  **  Digest^"  vol,  IV^  p,  57.  *  13  Statutes  at  Large  731. 

•  See  HallKk*s"Infernationat  Law  "  (Baker's  ed,),  vol  I,  p.  ^o%, 

*■  Law  of  art  37.  As  to  the  right  to  require  aliens  to  aid  in  the  local  dd^ense, 
tee  Bonfi^ls,  "Ma&ueL  de  Droit  intemational  public/'  asc.  445. 
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measure  of  personal  protection  to  aliens  as  to  citizens,  and 
in  general  make  no  distinction  between  them  so  far  as  the 
enjoyment  of  ciml  rights  is  concerned ^  though  as  regards 
political  privileges  they  are  usually  subject  to  certain  dis- 
abilities. If  they  suffer  injury  during  times  of  riot,  disor- 
der, insurrection^  or  civil  war,  they  are  in  the  same  position 
as  citizens  and  can  lay  claim  to  no  greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection than  is  accorded  to  natives.  But  it  is  now  a  settled 
principle  of  international  law  that  the  government  to  which 
they  are  for  the  time  subject  is  liable  for  any  injuries  which 
they  may  sustain  on  account  of  attacks  upon  them  because 
f  their  foreign  nationality,  if  the  local  authorities  fail  to 
reasonable  diligence  to  prevent  or  punish  such  crimes. 
United  States  government  has  uniformly  refused  to 
admit  such  a  Hability,  but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  has 
mdemnlfied  the  injured  parties  or  their  heirs  by  a  money 
compensation.^  But  the  injured  alien  must  first  exhaust 
the  judicial  remedies  before  resorting  to  diplomatic  inter- 
position. In  the  United  States  both  the  federal  and  state 
courts  are  open  to  aliens  on  the  same  terms  as  to  citizens,  lughtto 
and  as  regards  the  right  to  sue  in  the  federal  courts  resi-  JJ^^J^**** 
dence  in  the  United  States  is  not  necessary.*  Some  coun- 
tries in  their  treatment  of  aliens  make  special  discrimina-  DiBcrimi- 
tions  against  certain  classes  on  account  of  their  race,  creed,  JJ^JJJt 
or  occupation.  Russia,  for  example,  has  long  discrimi-  Aii«nt 
nated  against  Jews  in  respect  to  holding  property,  engag- 
ing in  certain  occupations,  and  traveling  or  settling  in 
the  country. 

Formerly  aliens  were  subject  to  disabilities  much  more  Diuuiir 
numerous  and  onerous  than  now*    Such  were  the  droit 
d^aubaine  and  the  droit  de  detraction,  according  to  which 


•  Tisii  was  done,  foreiampl*,  in  the  case  of  the  anti- Spanish  riots  ot  New  Orleans 
Snd  £cj  West  in  1S51 ;  the  anti-Chinese  rkit  at  Rock  Sp rings ^  Wyoming,  m  JE85 ;  ajid 
tbe  Italian  lynch! ngs  at  New  Orleans  bi  iSgi.    Modre'ft   Digest/'  sees,  1075-1036. 

*  Breediove  v,  N  jcolct,  7  Pel,  41^.  ThU  privilege  applies  to  foreign  corporationa 
AS  well  as  to  nature i  persons. 
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the  property  of  aliens  escheated  to  the  state  in  which 
they  died,  or  was  subject  to  partial  confiscation.  These 
disabilities  were  common  to  European  law  a  century  ago, 
but  were  never  recognized  as  being  in  force  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  of  the  early  treaties  with  European 
countries  stipulations  were  entered  into  for  the  abolition 
of  the  practice.  At  English  common  law  an  alien  might 
take  real  property  by  purchase  or  grant,  that  is,  by  act 
of  the  parties,  though  not  by  descent,  that  is,  by  act 
of  the  law.*  In  the  latter  case  the  land  could  be  held  as 
against  all  parties  but  the  state.  But  the  disabilities  of  the 
common  law  in  respect  to  the  inheritance  of  land  have  been 
removed  or  modified  by  statute  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, Thus  the  British  naturalization  act  of  1870  declares 
that  real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may 
be  taken,  acquired^  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  native-born  British 
subject,  and  a  title  to  real  and  personal  property  of  every 
description  may  be  derived  through,  from,  or  in  succession 
to,  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  from  or 
in  succession  to  a  native-born  British  subject*' 

In  England  an  alien  may  now  hold  all  forms  of  personal 
property  except  British  ships,^  though  prior  to  1844  he  was 
disqualified  from  holding  certain  other  descriptions  of  per- 
sonal property.  In  the  United  States,  where  the  owner- 
ship of  property  is  within  the  control  of  the  states  except 
in  the  territories  and  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
government,  the  right  of  aliens  in  respect  to  the  acquisition 
and  holding  of  property  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  laws  of 
the  different  states  in  which  the  lands  are  situate.  Most 
of  the  states  now  permit  aliens  to  acquire  and  own  lands 


'  Juitke  Story  in  Fairfax's  Devisee  Hunter's  Lessee,  7  Cranch  619,  See  list  of 
case^  on  this  point  in  the  "  English  and  American  EncycIapHcdia  of  "La^w"  *rt. 
"Aliens/* 

*  Sec  &  '  Ikid.^  sec  14. 
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on  an  equal  footing  with  citizens,  though  in  a  fewjike  Kan- 
sas and  Idahoi  the  common  law  disability  still  remains. 
Many  states  distinguish  in  this  respect  between  resident  and 
non-resident  aliens^  ejccluding  the  latter  from  owning  real 
^ffftate*  A  few,  like  Alabama^  however,  permit  non-resident 
and  resident  aliens  alike  to  take  lands  by  descent  as  well  as 
by  purchase.  Under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  Kentucky,  New 
York,  and  Washington  an  alien  who  has  declared  his  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  enjoys 
greater  rights  in  respect  to  the  holding  of  property  than 
other  aliens;  and  in  some  states^  notably  in  IlHnois  and 
Idaho,  aliens  may  be  employed  on  public  works,  while 
others  may  not.  With  regard  to  the  right  of  aliens  to  hold 
land  in  places  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
national  government,  Congress  has  enacted  that  no  alien 
or  foreign  corporation  shall  be  allowed  to  acquire  or  hold 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia/  and  that  no  alien  who 
has  not  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  own  lands  in  any  of  the  territories  un- 
less the  right  is  secured  to  him  by  treaty,' 

In  some  instances  treaties  have  been  entered  into  by  TrtAty 
which  aUens  are  allowed  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  in  aiSmw 
the  United  States,  and  although  under  the  reserved  powers 
of  the  states  the  right  of  foreigners  to  acquire  title  to  real 
estate  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  the  states,  as  has 
been  said,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  treaty  right 
is  paramount*  Hence  a  state  statute  prohibiting  aliens 
from  holding  lands  is  inoperative  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  country  who  have  been  given 
the  right  by  treaty.^  The  power  of  the  national  author- 
ities thus  to  abridge  by  treaty  the  right  of  the  states  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  of  land  tenure  within  their  borders  was 
^U"ly  denied,  but  the  SupremeCourt  of  the  United  States  has 
held  that  such  treaty  stipulations  are  clearly  within  the  com* 

*  Act  of  March  3, 18&7,  '  Act  of  March  2, 

'  Chirw:  v,  Chirac,  a  WfaeO, 
KJL.  BO.  —  24 
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petence  of  the  national  government.'  In  short,  the  national 
government  possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  remove 
the  disabilities  of  alienage  with  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
real  estate  and,  when  it  acts,  all  laws  of  the  states  in  contra* 
vention  thereto  are  inoperative  and  void.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  treaty-making  power  extends  to  such  matters 
as  the  conferring  upon  aliens  of  equal  privileges  with  citi- 
zens in  the  public  schools  of  the  states.'  Nevertheless,  it  has 
recently  been  held  that  a  statute  of  New  York  forbidding 
the  employment  of  aliens  on  public  works  violates  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  Italy,  providing 
that  resident  Italians  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  therefore  void.  The  Italian  civil  code  expressly 
declares  that  aliens  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as 
citizens.'   This  is  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation^ 

*'  Modern  international  law,"  says  Professor  Meili,  ** starts 
with  the  proposition  that  aliens  are  as  much  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  private  law  as  are  natives."  *  Some  states,  like 
Austria  and  France,  follow  the  rule  of  reciprocity  and  accord 
to  aliens  in  their  territories  the  same  civil  rights  as  are 
accorded  to  their  citizens  or  subjects  in  foreign  states/ 
Some  countries,  of  which  Roumania  is  an  example,  abso- 
lutely forbid  aliens  to  own  landed  property  except  in  cities.* 

*  Hnueasteln    Lynham,  loo  U.S,  483, 

■  These  twa  queallons  were  iDVolvrd  tn  the  recent  controiversy  with  J&paji  wkh 
regard  to  privileges  of  Japanese  subjects  In  the  public  achoolA  of  Califomk.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Sm  Francbco  pa^ed  an  ordinance  provfdiiif 
for  the  segregation  of  Japanese  school  children  tn  a  certain  school,  whereupon 
the  Japanese  government  protested  and  laid  claim  to  equal  privileges  with  citiaeoi 
The  Japanese  govemmetit  based  its  claim  on  the  treaty  of  1S94,  which  stipulatei  fa 
full  liberty  of  travel  and  residence  in  the  United  States  and  full  and  perfect  proceo 
tion  of  person  and  property.  See  Eeishey^  '*The  Japanese  School  Questlofi,^  k 
"Political  Science  Review,"  vol  I,  p.  393. 

*  *'  International  Commerdal  «iid  CM  Law,"  tranft.  by  Etiluk,  «c  41; 
Bonfils,  op,  ciL,  sec.  449* 

*  French  Civil  Code,  art,  II ;  CIril  Cod» of  Austria,  Mc.  jj, 

■  Ccwatitutioa,  ait*  7* 
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For  the  enjoyment  of  political  or  public  rights,  alienage  PoutJc«i 
generally  disqualifies.  Thus  in  Great  Britain,  where  for-  2^***^" 
eigners  are  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  citizens  so  far  as 

Rivil  rights  are  concerned,  they  are  ineligible  to  public 
ffice  and  are  disqualified  from  exercising  any  parliament- 
ary, municipal,  or  other  franchise/  In  the  United  States 
an  alien  cannot  be  a  master  of  a  vessel  registered  under  the 
navigation  laws.  Citizenship  is  required  by  the  federal 
constitution  for  membership  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  President,  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  statutory  requirement  in  this  respect  with 
regard  to  other  offices.  Aliens  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
allowed  to  vote  at  state  and  national  elections  in  a  number 
of  states,  and  as  a  consequence  may  probably  hold  office.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  undoubted  right  Rifhtof 
which  every  state  has  to  determine  for  itself  who  shall  live  ^''"^ 
within  its  borders  carries  with  it  the  right,  in  the  absence 
of  treaty  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  to  expel  from  its 
territories  aliens  whose  presence  is  considered  detrimental 
to  the  public  interest,  and  to  refuse  admission  for  the  same 
reason  or  admit  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to 
prescribe.  This  f  ollows  as  a  logical  conseq  uence  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  state.  In  ancient  times,  says  Bonfils,  collec- 
tive acpulsion  of  aliens  was  frequently  resorted  to,  though 
in  modem  times  it  has  rarely  been  followed  except  in  case  of 
war.*  Some  writers,  like  Bluntschli,  have  denied  the  right 
of  expulsion  except  in  rare  cases  and  under  severe  limita- 
I        '  NattifftUEotion  Act  of  I S 70,  sec.  14. 

'         ^  For  example,  tn  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missour!,  Nebraska^ 
Sauth  Dakota,  Tejtas,  OrtgoHj  and  Wisconsin. 

»  "Manuel  de  Draft  international  pubtk,*  i  sec.  443.    See  also  Vattel,  "Droit 
I     dm  GeM,**  bk*     sees.  94,  101;  Phlllimore,  "International  Law,"  vol,  I,  c±,  lo^ 
'     M.  f  joi  Moore's  "Drgestt"*  vol.  IV»  sec  550;  Danut^  "De  I'Eipulslon  dcs 
IStnugerm  "(1903) ;  Wise,  "CitfjensKIp,"  pp.  269  ff.   The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  baa  affirmed  the  right  of  the  govemtuenl  to  esrctudc  or  eipel  alEcns,  ai  an  Inher- 
ent dght  of  sovereignty  and  as  essential  to  setf^presenratkiiL    Nisli^mtiia  Ekln  v. 
(z89a)>  14a  VS.  659. 
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tions,  but  the  practice  of  states  has  been  otherwise.  In  the 
United  States  it  cannot  be  done  by  administrative  act  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  though  under  the  alien  act  in  force  from 
1798  to  1800  the  President  was  given  the  power  to  expel 
such  aliens  as  he  should  deem  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States.  In  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  however,  expulsion  by  administrative  order  or 
decree  is  not  uncommon. 

The  right  of  expulsion ^  however,  as  Calvo  observes,  is  not 
without  its  limitations;  and  when  resorted  to  by  a  govern* 
ment  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  without  sufficient  cause, 
the  state  of  which  the  foreigner  is  a  citizen  or  subject  may 
justly  prefer  a  claim  for  what  is  unquestionably  a  violation 
of  international  law  and  may,  if  satisfaction  is  not  given,  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  the  injured  person.^  This  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  government  whenever  the 
rights  of  its  own  citizens  have  been  involved.  It  has  read- 
ily admitted  the  right  of  expulsion  and  has  confined  its 
action  In  such  cases  merely  to  the  employment  of  its  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  person  expelled,  except  where  the 
act  was  clearly  arbitrary  and  without  just  cause*' 

*  According  to  Hall  ("  Inlemational  LaWj"  p.  34),  cjrpulsbn  m&y  be  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  ca^s  and  in  the  manner  teaBt  injurious  to  the  person  affected. 
The  government  ejccrcising  the  power  must,  when  occasion  demands,  state  the 
reason  ior  expulsion  before  ^n  international  tfibunat  and,  an  insufficient  reason  01 
none  being  ad%*artced,  accept  the  con  sequences. 

'  For  instances  of  such  cases,  see  Moore's  "Digest/'  ioc.  551, 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE 

Suggested  Readings:  Amos,  "Science  of  Politics/^  ch,  i;  Boe- 
GEAUD,  '* Adoption  and  Amendment  of  Constitutions,"  chs,  i,  6; 
BouTMY,  "Constitutional  Studies,"  pts,  I  and  II;  Bryce,  "Consti- 
tutions," in  his  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence'*  voL  1;  BuB- 
GESS,  "Politieal  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol,  I,  pt.  II,  bk. 
I,  ch,  i;  CooLEV,  "Constitutional  LLmita lions,"  chs.  i,  4;  also  his 
"Comparative  Meritsof  Written  and  Unwritten  Constitutions,"  in  the 
**Harv^ard  Law  Review,"  vol.  11;  Dealey,  "Our  State  Constitu- 
tions"; DoDD,  "Modem  Constitutions";  Esmein,  "Droit  constitu- 
tionnel,"  pt  II,  ch.  7;  Funck-Bkentano,  "La  Politique/'  ch,  4; 
Garner,  "The  Amendment  of  State  Constitutions  "  in  the  "  American 
Political  Science  Review,"  voL  I;  Jameson,  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions," ch.  2;  Jellinek,  **Recht  des  modernen  Staates,"  bk,  II,  ch.  15; 
Lowell,  "  The  Government  of  England,"  voL  I,  ch,  i ;  Maine,  "  Pop- 
ular Government,"  Essay  No.  IV;  McKechnie,  "The  State  and  the 
Individual,"  ch,  5;  Pradier-Fodere,  '^Principes  g^n^raux  de  Droit, 
de  Politique,  etc.,  ch.  8;  Schouler,  "  Ideals  of  the  Republic," 
ch.  6;  SiTMSON,  "The  American  Constitution,"  ch.  i;  also  his 
"Federal  and  State  Constitutions  of  the  United  States/'  ch*  i; 
TiEDEMAN,  "The  Unwritten  Constitution,"  ch.  ra;  Wilson,  "Con- 
stitutional Government  in  the  United  States/'  ch.  i;  Woolsey, 
"Political  Science/'  voL  I,  sec.  176, 


I.   DEFINITIONS  AND  DISTINCTIONS 

The  word  '*constitution**  as  a  term  of  political  science  ThB  Tenn 
was  first  employed  to  designate  certain  laws  or  statutes  Jtioi^' 
issued  by  the  English  crown*  Thus  the  famous  statutes  of 
Henry  II  concerning  the  relations  between  the  king  and 
clergy  were  styled  the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon,"*  The 
term  was  also  used  in  the  second  and  third  charters  granted 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  Virginia  company;' 
in  William  Penn's  "Frame  of  Government  for  Pennsylva- 

*  Slubba.  "Selecl  Charters,"  pp.  137-140. 
'  ("icstDn's  "  Documents  ILluslrati  ve  of  American  History p.  35 
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nia  "in  1682 ;  in  Sidney*s  work  on  government  writtcAilBr- 
ing  the  reign  of  Charles  11;  in  the  political  works  o(  Jos 
Harrington ;  and  in  various  other  places.  Among  the  mm 
immediate  precursors  of  the  modern  written  consdtutioo 
may  be  mentioned :  the  charters  granted  to  the  English  oob* 
nies  in  America;  the  celebrated  "Agreement of  the  P^opfc," 
drawn  up  by  Cromweirs  soldiers  in  1647 ;  **The  Instntnieflt 
of  Government  '*  of  the  Protectorate,  promulgated  br 
Cromwell  in  1653;  "The  Fundamental  Orders*'  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Connecticut  (1639) ;  and  the  various  DeclaratiiOQf 
and  Resolves  drawn  up  by  the  American  colonies  prior  totbe 
Revolution.*  In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceotury 
the  term  gradually  came  to  signify  the  more  fundamenttl 
laws  and  especially  those  which  related  to  the  organiiatiai 
of  the  government/  The  modem  use  of  the  term  was 
finally  established  when  it  was  applied  to  the  new  insfnft- 
menta  of  government  adopted  by  the  American  colosuci 
after  their  separation  from  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  then  the  term  has  had  a 
definite  and  well -understood  meaning,  namely,  the  bodj  of 
fundamental  law,  either  written  or  customary,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  organization  of  the  state. 

The  historian  Lecky  speaks  of  the  English  constitution 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  of  1660  as  "still  unformed," 
as  though  there  could  be  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
state  when  it  was  without  a  constitution.    But  ever>'  com- 
munity entitled  to  the  name  of  a  state,  as  Schulze  remarks, 
must  have  a  constitution,  i,e*  a  collection  of  norms  by  which 
the  legal  relations  between  magistracy  and  subjects  is  dc* 
termined  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  state  is  regulated.     The  state»  in  short,  is 
unthinkable  without  a  constitution  of  some  kind-*    It  may, 

'  Compare  Borgeaud^  "Adoption  and  Amendment  of  CanstitutionSt'*  cIl, 
also  an  article  by  the  same  author  in  the  *' Political  Science  Quarterly,'*  roL  VU, 
pp.  614  ff.    See  also  BrycpT  '*  American  Commonwealth,"  ch*  35. 

*Codttpare  Macy,  "The  English  Constitution,"  p.  45a, 

•  **  Dcutsches  SUaUrecht,"  vol.  I,  p,  19, 
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of  course,  be  rudimentary  and  imperfect,  but  its  existence 
is  an  essential  element  of  state  organization, 
h  The  constitution  may  be  considered  as  an  objective  fact,  in 
which  sense  the  term  refers  to  the  totality  of  the  constituent 
elements  which  enter  into  the  physical  and  political  make- 
up of  the  state.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used  somewhat 
as  it  is  in  natural  science,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  and  hence  includes  the  land 
and  people  as  well  as  the  political  institutions  of  the  state. 
Secondly,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  instrument  of  evidence^ 
that  is,  as  a  document  or  collection  of  documents  in  which 
is  embodied  a  description  of  the  fundamental  political 
organijcation  of  the  state.  It  is,  says  one  writer,  an  ex- 
pression or  embodiment  in  technical  language  of  certain 
formulas  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  the  state*  The  con* 
stitution  as  a  written  instrument  and  the  constitution  as  an 
objective  fact  ought  to  harmonize,  but  owing  to  constantly 
changing  conditions  in  society  there  is  frequent  variance 
between  them, 

A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  between  the  real  and 
the  formal  constitution,  the  one  being  the  actual  historical 
constitution  which  has  evolved  under  the  operation  of  po- 
litical and  social  forces,  and  the  constitution  which  in  fact 
is  administered  and  which  the  people  obey,'  the  other 
being  the  constitution  in  theory,  the  lawyers'  constitution, 
the  actual  legal  instrument  stripped  of  all  its  conventions 
and  historical  addenda.  The  former  is  the  formal  consti- 
tution modified,  expanded,  and  adapted  to  new  conditions 
by  convention  and  extra-legal  practices. 

Popular  usage,  however,  restricts  the  use  of  the  term 
to  that  body  of  fundamental  laws  and  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  the  state  is  objectively  organized  and 
its  functions  exercised  rather  than  its  physical  frame- 
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'  Jam^on,  '*The  Constitutional  Convention,**  p.  66. 

•Compare Mulford,  *'The  Natbn/*  p,  1+4;  Brownson,  "The  American  Repub 
HCf**  p,  318;  and  Hurd's  "  Law  of  Ffecdom  and  Bondage/'  voh  I,  p.  396. 
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work.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  also  to  desipiate  an 
ideal,  an  imaginary  model  of  excellence,  rather  than  some- 
thing which  has  a  real  existence,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
maxims,  the  spirit,  or  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  meaning 
some  supposed  rule  or  principle  to  which  in  our  judgment 
the  constitution  ought  to  conform, 

'*  By  the  constitution  of  a  state,"  said  Sir  James  Mcintosh, 
*'  I  mean  the  body  of  those  written  or  unwritten  fundamen- 
tal laws  which  regulate  the  most  important  rights  of  the 
higher  magistrates  and  the  most  essential  privileges  of  the 
subjects/'*  **The  term/*  said  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  "sig- 
nifies the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  community,  or  the  form  of  the  government/' ' 
Judge  Cooley  defined  a  constitution  as  '*the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state,  containing  the  principles  upon  which 
government  is  founded,  regulating  the  division  of  the 
sovereign  powers  and  directing  to  what  persons  each  of  these 
powers  is  to  be  confided  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
exercised/*  Perhaps  an  equally  complete  and  accurate 
definition,"  he  continued,  "would  be  the  body  of  rules  and 
maxims  in  accordance  with  which  the  powers  of  sovereignty 
are  habitually  exercised/'*  Charles  Borgeaud,  a  high  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  constitutions  as  instruments  of  govern- 
ment, says:  *' A  constitution  is  the  fundamental  law  accord- 
ing to  which  the  government  of  a  state  is  organized  and 
agreeably  to  which  the  relations  of  individuals  or  moral 
persons  to  the  community  are  determined.  It  may  be  a 
written  instrument,  a  precise  text  or  series  of  texts  enacted 
at  a  given  time  by  a  sovereign  power;  or  it  may  be  the 
more  or  less  definite  result  of  a  series  of  legislative  acts, 
ordinances,  judicial  decisions,  precedents,  and  customs  of 
diverse  origin  and  of  unequal  value  and  importance/'  *  "A 

'  *'Law  ol  Nature  and  of  Nations,"  p.  65. 

•  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,"  p,  aa 
•"Constitutional  Limitations  "  (7th  ed  ),  p.  4. 

•  "The  Otigm of  Wf  itten  Constitutions,"  "  Political  Science  Quarterly,"  toL  VTl, 
p,6t$*  For  a  slightly  diSercQi  defiiudoa  by  the  same  author^  see  his  **  Adoptbd  a  ai 
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constitution  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Miller,  "is  a  written  instrument  by  which  the  fun- 
damental powers  of  government  are  established,  limited, 
and  defined,  and  by  which  those  powers  are  distributed 
among  several  departments  for  their  more  safe  and  useful 


[ercise  for  the  benefit  of  the  body  politic."  * 

'  n.   CLASSIFICATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONS 


Considered  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  which  they  allow,  constitu- 
tions have  been  classified  by  various  writers  as  "  free/' 
"democratic,"  "aristocratic,"  etc.  Considered  as  instru- 
ments of  evidence,  they  have  been  classified,  first,  as 
cumulative  or  evolved;  and  second,  as  conventional  or 

Amendment  of  Constitutions/'  p.  arv.  Other  definitiona  are  the  foliowing;  "A 
constitution  is  a  fundamental  law  or  bask  of  government.  It  U  established  by  ihe 
people  in  their  original  sovereign  capacity  to  promote  their  own  happineas  and  per- 
manenlly  to  secure  their  rights  of  property,  independence,  and  common  welfare," 
—  Justice  Story.  "The  constitution  of  a  state  or  nation  consbts  of  those  of  its  rules  or 
laws  which  determine  the  form  of  its  government  and  the  respective  rights  and 
duties  of  It  toward  its  citizens  and  of  the  citiiens  toward  the  government/*  —  Jaraea 
Bryce,  **  American  Commonwealth,"  p.  350.  *'The  constitution  of  a  government  is 
the  body  or  collection  of  rules  and  principles  in  accordance  with  which  the  powers  of 
that  government  are  exercised;  and  a  constitutional  government  [s  one  the  powers 
of  which  are  exercised  in  accordance  with  rules  and  principles  which  arc  generally 
accepted  as  binding  upon  it  a^d  usually  followed.'*  —  Emiin  McClain,  "Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  Udted  States,"  p,  ri.  ** Constitutions  are  the  assemblage  of  those 
publicly  acknowledged  principles  which  are  deemed  fundamental  to  the  government 
of  a  people.  They  refer  either  to  the  relation  in  which  the  citizen  stands  to  the  state 
at  large,  and,  consequently » to  the  government  or  to  the  proper  delineation  of  the 
various  sphetes  of  authority.  They  may  be  collected,  written,  and  may  have  been 
pronounced  at  a  certain  date,  such  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  or  the 
f  undamental  principles  may  be  scattered,  In  acknowledged  usages  and  precedents,  in 
various  charters,  privileges,  bills  of  rights,  laws,  decisions  of  courtSf  agreements  be- 
Iw^n  contending  or  otherwise  diEerent  parties  etc.,  such  as  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  h"  —  Lieber,  **  Political  Ethics,"  vol.  I,  p,  336.  For  other  definitioni 
see  Lowell,  ,  "Government  of  England,'*  voL  I,  p.  i;  Paley,  '* Moral  and  Political 
Phlbtdphy,'*  p.  219;  Moore^*' Government  of  Australia/' p,  75 ;  Wood/*Govern- 
atid  State,"  ch.  5.  For  a  definition  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
**e  of  Van  Horn  v.  Dorrance,  a  DalL  304. 

"•v  Moise  la  bis  "  Citiseoshjp  by  Birth  and  NaturaUmtioiit"  p.  165. 
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enacted.'  To  the  first  class  belong  those  which  have  their 
origin  mainly  in  custom,  and  which  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  accumulated  usages,  common  law  principles,  decisions 
of  courts,  etc.  They  are  the  product  of  historical  evo- 
lution and  growth  rather  than  of  deliberate  and  formal 
enactment.  They  have  no  conscious  starting  point,  are 
not  "struck  off  "  at  a  specific  date,  and  they  change  by  slow 
and  gradual  accretion  rather  than  by  formal  legal  processes. 
To  the  second  class  belong  those  which  have  been  formally 
enacted  by  an  assembly,  or  promulgated  by  some  individual, 
usually  a  hereditary  ruler,  at  a  specific  time*  and  the  pre- 
scriptions of  which  are  embodied  in  a  written  instrument. 
Enacted  constitutions  thus  fall  into  two  groups  or  classes: 
first,  those  which  have  their  source  in  a  royal  grant;  and, 
second,  those  which  proceed  from  the  people  organized 
in  constituent  assembly.' 
DiitUiC'  The  distinction  between  evolved  and  enacted  constitu- 
be^een  tioHs  coincides  roughly  with  the  old  and  commonly  observed 
^oived  distinction  between  unwritten  and  written  constitutions. 
Enacted  A  so-called  unwritten  constitution  is  one  in  whidi  most, 
Soo»*^*"  but  not  all,  of  the  prescriptions  have  never  been  reduced 
to  writing!  that  is,  they  have  not  been  proclaimed  by  a 
ruler  or  framed  by  an  assembly  at  a  particular  time  and 
embodied  in  a  formal  written  instrument.  It  consists 
largely  of  a  mass  of  customs,  usages,  and  judicial  decisions, 
together  with  a  smaller  body  'of  statutory  enactments  of 
a  fundamental  character,  usually  bearing  different  dates. 
Constitutions  of  this  class  are  not  struck  off  at  once  by 
the  hand  of  man;  they  are  good  illustrations  of  Sir  James 
Mcintosh's  dictum  that  constitutions  grow  instead  of  being 
made. 

'  Jameson,  ''Constitutional  Conventions,"  sec,  72;  Lieber,  "Civil  Liberty  a&d 
Setf -government,"  p.  166;  OrdronauXj  "Constitutional  Lcgi^fat^on,"  p,  307.  See 
also  Borgeaud,  '^Adoptioii  and  Amendment  of  Constitutioas,"  p.  43;  Lowell* 
•'Government  of  England/'  vol  I,  p.  4, 

*Thi3  corresponclR  rottghly  to  Borgeaud'5  classification  as  (i)  compacts  and 
royal  charters  and  (a)  popular  consiitudons.    Op.  ciL^  p.  45. 
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A  written  constitution^  on  the  contrary,  is  one  in  which  Writi™ 
most  of  the  provisions  are  embodied  in  a  formally  enacted  J^tten 
written  instrument  or  instruments.  It  is  a  work  of  con- 
scious  art  and  the  result  of  a  deliberate  effort  to  lay  down 
once  for  all  a  body  of  coherent  principles  under  which  gov- 
ernment shall  be  organized  and  conducted**  The  distinc- 
tion between  a  written  and  an  unwritten  constitution  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  that  between  statute  and  common  law, 
the  lex  scripta  and  the  lex  nan  scripia  of  the  Romans.  Some 
writers  have,  without  doing  violence  to  the  facts,  described 
the  former  as  statutory"  constitutions  and  the  latter  as 
"common  law"  constitutions. 

Generally,  a  written  constitution  is,  as  has  been  said, 
comprised  within  a  single  document  bearing  a  single  date, 
but  there  are  examples  of  written  constitutions  composed 
of  a  series  of  instruments  bearing  different  dates.  Such  are 
the  '*Lois  consHiutimnelles'*  of  France,  three  in  number; 
together  with  several  amendments,  which  collectively 
make  up  the  constitution  of  the  French  Republic*  Simi- 
larly the  constitution  of  Austria  embraces  five  fundamental 
statutes,  all,  however,  bearing  the  same  date.   They  could 

r  '  "  An  unwriticn  consUtutian,*^  says  Jameson,  * '  is  made  up  largely  of  customs  and 
judicial  decisions,  the  former  more  or  less  evanescent  and  intangible  since  in  a  written 
form  they  exist  only  in  the  unofficial  collections  or  commentaries  of  publicbts  or 
Uwyera/*  Op.  ci^.,  p.  76,  "  It  is  a  record  by  more  or  less  competent  observers  of 
fundamental  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  structure,  principless  or  guaranties 
of  the  constitution  considered  as  a  fact-  These  changes  are  not  made,  but  work 
thezDMlves  mit  under  the  operation  of  determinate  social  and  political  forces.  They 

110  not  evolve  themselves  ptr  snitum,  as  in  written  constitutions,  bat  gradually  and 
continuously.  They  who  transcribe  such  a  constitution  merely  watch,  pen  in  hand, 
the  play  of  the  producing  forces  and  note  results  as  they  are  achieved.  These  results 
become  parts  of  the  constitution  as  a  fact,  and  the  delineation  of  them,  made  by  the 
observer,  a  part  of  the  unwritten  constitution  considered  as  an  instninrient  of  evidence," 
IMd.^  sec,  78,  Compare Bryce,  "Flexible  and  Rigid  Constitutions,"  p.  6^  an  essay 
originally  published  in  bis  "Studies  In  Hblory  and  Jurisprudence/*  vol,  I,  but 
subsequently  reprinted  by  itself  in  a.  separate  volume  under  the  above  title.  See 
abo  an  article  entitled  "  Unwritten  ConstitutiDns  in  the  United  States,"  by  Emlin 
McClain,  "Harvard  Law  Review,*'  vol.  XV,  pp-  S3^'54^J  article  entitled 
^Written  and  Unwritten  Constitutions  in  the  United  Stales,"  by  the  same  author, 

111  ihc  "  Columbia  Law  Review,"  vol.  VX,  pp.  6g  ff. 
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as  well  have  all  been  embraced  within  a  single  document^ 
Again*  the  constitution  of  Hungary  consists  of  a  long  series 
of  statutes  and  diplomas  extending  through  a  period  of 
more  than  stx  and  a  half  centuries  (1222- 1873),'  Gener- 
ally, a  written  constitution  is  an  instrument  of  special 
sanctity,  distinct  in  character  from  all  other  laws,  pro* 
ceeding  from  a  different  source,  having  a  higher  legal  au- 
thority, and  alterable  by  a  procedure  different  from  that 
required  in  amending  an  ordinary  statute.  It  rests  on  the 
principle  of  separation  between  the  constituent  and  law- 
making powers.  In  states  having  written  constitutions 
there  are  thus  two  sets  of  lawmaking  authorities  and  two 
bodies  of  law,  one  constitutional  and  paramount,  the  other 
statutory  and  subordinate.  The  latter,  to  be  valid  or  "con- 
stitutional/* must  conform  in  its  provisions  to  the  former. 

The  above-mentioned  distinction,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways found  in  states  having  written  constitutions,  though 
it  is  usual.  There  are  a  few  examples  of  written  constitu- 
tions which  have  not  had  their  source  tn  constituent  as- 
semblies, but  have  emanated  from  ordinary  legislative  bod- 
ies, and  differ,  therefore,  from  mere  statutes,  not  in  any  legal 
sense,  but  only  in  the  greater  importance  of  the  subject 
matter  with  which  they  deal.  Thus  the  fundamental  or 
constitutional  taws  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  nothing  but 
statutes  enacted  by  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries.' 
Similarly  the  Italian  constitution  {the  statuto)^  though  not  a 
statute  of  parliament  (having  been  granted  by  the  king), 
is  nevertheless  on  a  legal  plane  with  an  ordinary  statute 
and  is  probably  alterable  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  legis- 
lation. So  the  constitution  of  Spain  framed  by  a  constit- 
uent Cortes  contains  no  provision  for  its  amendment,  and 

*  Cf*  Lowell,  "  Governmems  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe,"  vol.  II,  p.  74. 

*  Ibid.,  p,  iiS,  The  text  of  these  consUtutioDa,  tranalated  into  English,  with 
Accompaxiyiiig  historical  notes  and  select  bibliographies  are  printed  in  Dodd'i 
"Modem  Constitutions,"  3  vols.  1909, 

*  The  fundatnenlal  laws  of  Austria,  however,  are  not  alterable  as  ordinary  slat- 
utctt-    See  Dodd,  0p.  cii.,  vol.  I,  p.  Si,  iec.  t$. 
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can  therefore  probably  be  changed  by  the  legislature  as  an 
ordinary  statute,  though  as  to  this  there  is  some  doubt. 
In  such  states  the  constituent  and  legislative  functions  are 
not  separate,  and  consequently  a  constitutional  enactment 
has  no  superior  legal  force  over  a  statute. 

Not  a  few  written  constitutions  have  had  their  origin,  Coosti- 
as  has  been  said,  in  the  grants  of  ruling  princes,  made  often  jjJJ^^^ 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  prevent  threatened  re-  *»y 
volt.  Such  a  constitution  or  charter  is  generally  in  the  pximm 
nature  of  a  compact  or  pledge,  that  the  ruler  granting  it 
will  govern  according  to  certain  principles  set  forth  in  its 
text.  Sometimes  it  is  stipulated  in  the  constitution  that  it 
mliall  not  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  the  people; 
sometimes  the  prince  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  altera- 
tion. Examples  of  charters  or  constitutions  of  this  type 
were  those  granted  by  various  liberal  princes  of  Germany 
to  their  subjects  after  18 15,  beginning  with  Nassau  and 
ending  with  Prussia  in  1 849,  the  latter  of  which  is  still  in 
force;  the  constitutional  charter  granted  to  the  French  by 
Louis  XVIII  in  18 14  and  regranted  in  altered  form  by 
Louis  Philippe  in  1830;  the  constitutions  granted  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
various  constitutions  granted  by  Napoleon  to  the  states 
which  fell  under  his  dominion;*  the  present  constitution 
of  Italy*  granted  by  Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  sub- 
jects in  18481  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  Italy 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  the 
more  recent  constitutions  of  Japan,  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,'   Practically  all  the  other  written  constitutions  of 

*  For  a  Hat  see  Borgeaud,  ap,  cU,,  p.  32. 

*The  Ute  Judge  Cooley  denied  that  such  documeiiits  were  true  constittitions;, 
Notliiitg  short  of  a  body  of  njtcs  which  1b  permanent  In  character  and  beyond  the 
power  ^  any  ruler  to  set  aside  and  whose  source  is  the  people,  he  declared,  was  eri' 
titled  to  be  ranked  a  constitution.  The  mere  grant  by  a  monarch*  he  said,  of  a 
Eonstitutfoii  to  the  people,  did  not  impart  a  constitutional  character  to  the  govern' 
mem  ao  long  aa  he  retained  the  power  to  set  h  aside  at  his  will.  *' Coostilutional 
limitations,"  7th  ed,,  p.  5,  note  a. 
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the  world  have  been  framed  by  constituent  bodies  or 
legislative  assemblies  claiming  constituent  powers.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  their  source  or  origin,  then,  we  may 
classify  constitutioiis  as  follows:  (i)  charters  granted  by 
sovereigns  to  their  subjects;  (2)  constitutions  framed  by 
ordinary  legislative  assemblies;  and  (3)  constitutions 
framed  by  constituent  assemblies. 


The 

Brltlih 

Cc»Q«ti« 

tutioil 


III.  ANGLO-AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  TYPES  CONTRASTED 

The  best  example  of  an  unwritten  constitution,  so  called, 
is  that  of  Great  Britain^  undoubtedly  the  first  of  all  free 
constitutions  in  age,  in  importance,  and  in  originality," 
says  a  brilliant  French  scholar  —  *'a  constitution  which 
existed  with  all  its  main  features  four  hundred  years  earlier 
than  any  other  and  one  which  has  served  more  or  less  as 
the  model  for  all  existing  constitutions.* '  *  In  its  nature  it  is, 
says  Bryce,  a  "mass  of  precedents  carried  in  men's  minds  or 
recorded  in  writings  dicta  of  lawyers  or  statesmen »  customs, 
usages,  understandings  and  beliefs,  a  number  of  statuta 
mixed  up  with  customs  and  all  covered  over  with  a  para- 
sitic growth  of  legal  decisions  and  political  habits,"  Dicey 
speaks  of  it  as  a  sort  of  maze  in  which  the  wanderer  is  per- 
plexed by  unreality,  by  antiquarianism,  and  by  constitu- 
tionalism. '  It  is  not  a  subtle  contrivance  of  human  art, 
nor  the  result  of  deliberate  effort;  it  was  never  made  in 
the  sense  in  which  most  others  were,  but  has  grown  up  bit 
by  bit  and  for  the  most  part  silently  and  without  any  ac- 
knowledged authority.  "There  was  never  any  moment," 
observes  Freeman,  the  historian,  "when  Englishmen  drew 
out  their  political  system  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  docu- 
ment." *  If  it  were  stripped  of  its  conventions  and  displayed 

*  Boutmy,  '*  Constitutional  Studies,"  ad  ed.,  p*  3. 

*  "The  Law  of  the  Constitution/'  ad  ed.,  p.  7, 

•"Growth  of  the  English  Constitution/'  p.  aa.  "The  English  CoDstjtutidQ,** 
says  Boutmy  {op.  cii.t  p>  37),  11  made  up,  irst,  of  treaties  or  fuaji 'treaties  such  *»tlii 
pet  of  union,  1707,  \^'itli  Scotland  and  with  Ir^nd  in  iSoo  (ihese  are  "  onlf  the  mi^ 
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in  its  legal  nakedness,  it  would  be  unrecognizable  and 
infeastble.    The  unwritten  part  deals  with  the  organiza- 
tion, privileges^  reciprocal  relations,  and  interaction  of  the 
great  public  powers,  crown,  cabinet,  and  parliament.  **Ali 
those  important  matters/'  observes  Boutmy^    which  are 
the  very  center  and  soul  of  constitutional  law  are  regulated 
in  England  by  simple  custom."    The  very  name  of  the 
cabinet  is  unknown  to  the  written  law,    The  practice  of 
annual  sessions  of  Parliament,  its  division  into  two  houses, 
the  exclusive  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  initiate 
revenue  bills,  and  many  other  matters  of  fundamental 
character  are  regulated  wholly  by  custom-    *'In  fact,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  political  organization  is  just 
what  is  kept  out  of  the  written  law  and  given  over  to  the 
sole  guardianship  of  custom."    *'The  English"  have,  to  Boutmy 
cjuote  Boutmy  further^  *^left  the  different  parts  of  their  Engim 
constitution  where  the  waves  of  history  have  deposited  ^^JJ* 
them ;  they  have  not  attempted  to  bring  them  together,  to 
classify  or  complete  them,  or  to  make  of  it  a  consistent 
and  coherent  whole/ Many  of  the  customs  and  usages 
which  go  to  make  up  the  constitution  have,  to  be  sure, 
l>een  reduced  to  writing,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
embodied  in  fundamental  statutes,  but  they  have  never 
been  collected  and  incorporated  in  a  single  act*  When 

^letuiA  to  the  constitulion/'  "  the  cjrternal  portfon  of  it") ;  second,  customs,  generaUv 
known  u  the  common  law,  the  kx  tton  scripH  —  In  rtality  they  are  embodied  in 
documents  such  &s  judgments,  reports,  legal  opinions,  etc;  third,  compact* 
enacted  tikce  tUtutes;  fourth,  statutes  dealing  with  such  mAtters  as  legal  rights 
and  Mfojritjes,  religioiiis  liberty,  press,  electoral  privileges.  According  to  Dicey 
the  English  constltutioa  consisU  of  (t)  treaties^  (3)  the  common  law,  (^)  solemn 
agre^meDts,  like  the  Bill  of  Rights,  (4)  statutes.  "Law  of  the  Constitution," 
p.  48,  Again,  says  Dicey,  "  the  English  constitution  \e  made  up  of  two  p^rts;  first, 
a  body  of  rules,  some  written,  others  unwritten  which  the  courts  wiU  take  no  notice 
of/*  The  former  he  denominates  collectively  as  the  "law"  of  the  constitution,  the 
jAtter  be  style*  "the  conventions/'  For  example* of  each,  sec  his  "Law  of  tbc 
Coostitittion,"  pp.  34  The  English  constitution^  Dicey  remarks,  is  a  judge* 
ttftde  ooostitutioa,  and  bears  on  its  face  all  the  features  good  and  bftd  of  judge* 
OUidc  Uw»    Ibid,^  3ii« 
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Eaglbh  have  never 
»  logic*  and  uniform* 
D  have  avoided  as  a 
at  unity,  at  laytog 
and  fusion  of  the 
Tbose  parts  of  the 
to  written  form  ema- 
in  the  same  way, 
ithority,  aad  aie  repealed  or  amended 
ly.  as  otlier  statutes.  There  is,  in  short,  no 
separation  in  England  between  tiie  ooostituent  power  and 
tlie  fefblative  power;  both  ane  cnoaolidated  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  at  once  kgislatiire  and  constituent  assembly. 
There  is  no  law,  fundamental  or  otherwise,  which  it  cannot 
change.'  But  while  the  coostitntion-making  and  the  law- 
poweis  are  in  the  same  bands^  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes  ought 
not  to  be  made  except  as  a  result  of  a  general  election  at 
which  the  proposed  change  are  the  issues  —  in  short, 
Parh'ament  ought  to  alter  the  constitution  only  in  obedi* 
ence  to  a  mandate  from  the  electorate,*  ' 
WTiere  the  constituent  and  legislative  powers  are  in  the 
same  hands*  the  distinction  between  a  *'constitutionar'  law 
and  an  ordinary'  statute  cannot  easily  be  determioed. 
There  is  no  exact  juristic  test,  as  in  America,  where  con 
stitudonal  provisions  and  statutory  enactments  proceed 
from  different  sources  and  are  altered  and  repealed  accord' 
ing  to  different  processes.  WTiether  a  given  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  category 
cxjnstitutional  law  or  that  of  ordinary  statute  law  m 
depend,  not  on  its  source  or  manner  of  enactment, 


*  CompaiT  BoutniTj  p.  ij, 
»See  on  this  point  Dicey,  of  the  Constitution,"  iect.  IL  The 

ofiaaipotcDce  of  Far]i*mcfit  has  utiieady  been  fuUy  discuaoed  in  Ihe  dufttf  «■ 

*  Compare  X^weU,  **  CdvenuscQt  of  Epg^&ad,'*  voL  I»  (».  4. 
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upon  the  character  of  the  act  itself,  If  it  is  fundamental 
in  its  nature,  that  is,  if  it  relates  to  the  distribution  or 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  it  may  be 
classed  as  constitutional,  otherwise  it  falls  within  the  do- 
main of  ordinary  statutory  legislation.  Obviously  it  h 
not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is 
fundamental  and  that  which  is  not.  We  should  have 
no  difficulty,  for  example,  in  classifying  as  fundamental  the 
great  acts  of  Parliament  known  as  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Act  of  Setdement,  and  possibly  others;  but  we  are  not  so 
certain  as  to  such  enactments  as  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835^  the  suffrage  and  distribution  acts  of  1832,  1867, 
and  1884^  and  the  local  government  acts  of  1888  and  1894, 
In  a  technical  sense  De  Tocqueville  was  correct,  therefore, 
when  he  said  the  British  constitution  had  no  real  existence.* 
He  meant  by  this  that  there  were  no  laws  in  Great  Britain 
that  could  be  definitely  marked  off  from  other  laws,  as 
fundamental,  that  is,  there  was  no  exact  test  for  differen- 
tiating between  a  constitutional  provision  and  a  statute/ 
In  America,  where  constitutional  and  statutory  enactments 
proceed  from  different  sources  and  are  altered  and  re- 
pealed according  to  different  processes,  there  is  no  difficulty 
m  distinguishing  between  that  which  is  constitutional  in 
character  and  that  which  is  statutory. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that  consti- 
tutional" and  "unconstitutional"  have  different  meanings 
in  England  and  America,  In  England  a  law  is  ''consti- 
tutional" because  it  is  one  which  is  supposed  to  affect  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  the  state  and  not  because  it 
proceeds  from  a  different  source,  has  any  higher  legal 

'  "Democracy  in  America,"'  Trans,  by  Reeves,  voL  I,  p,  loj, 
*  This  is  the  reason,  says  Brycc,  why  the  British  cotiatittitioii  has  never  been  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  statutory  eEmctment.  Moreover,  since  any  part  might  be 
changed  by  Parliament  as  easily  as  any  other,  little  or  nothing  woisld  be  gained  by  iL 
It  might  be  done,  however,  as  has  been  done  in  Bel^um,  whose  coostitution  b  m&jnly 
a  writtta  reproductiod  of  the  En^lisli  oonstitutioii. 
POL.  tCL  —  iS 
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authority,  or  is  more  difficult  to  change  than  other  laws; 
An  act  of  Parliament  is  sometimes  said  to  be  **uiicoQsti' 
tutional,"  not  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  some  higkr 
laWf  for  there  is  no  law  superior  in  authority  to  a  statute 
of  Parliament,  but  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  contiaiy 
to  the  established  usages  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  or 
the  principles  of  morality,  international  law,  or  the  law 
of  nature.    The  distinction  is  not  between  a  legal  aod 
illegal  statute  as  in  America,  for  no  act  of  Parlianieiit 
can  be    unconstitutional"  in  the  sense  of  being  ili^. 
An  act  of  Parliament,  for  example,  making  a  man  a  judge 
in  his  own  case,  an  act  to  tax  the  colonies^  an  act  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
would  be  ''unconstitutional'*  only  in  the  sense  of  being la 
violation  of  ancient  and  well-established  customs  and  not 
because  of  any  inconsistency  with  some  higher  written  law. 
No  court  would  question  such  an  act  or  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  its  provisions,  however  immoral  or  unjust  it  might  seem. 
In  the  United  States,  a  statute  is  said  to  be  "unconstitu- 
tional/' not  because  it  is  one  which  does  not  affect  in  a 
fundamental  manner  the  organization  of  the  state  or  ie 
institutions,  but  because  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  a  higher  written  law.    In  the  absence  of  sucl 
conformity  the  statute  is  said  to  be  "unconstitutional/* 
which  is  another  name  in  America  for  illegality  ;  and  tbe 
courts  exercise  the  authority  of  pronouncing  upon  the  qu^ 
tion  of  consistency  and  refusing  to  give  eifect  to  the  inf^ 
rior  law  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  higher  law. 

We  may  contrast  with  the  British  constitution  some  of 
the  earlier  ones  of  France,  which  are  the  best  represent^' 
tives  of  the  opposite  theory  that  constitutions  are  made 
rather  than  evolved.  The  French  idea  of  a  constitution 
has  been  that  of  a  written  instrument,  conceived  and 
struck  off  at  once,  and  capable  of  being  fitted  to  the  natioo 
for  which  it  is  intended  as  a  suit  of  clothes  may  be  fitted 
to  an  individual.    The  French  have  never  been  imprased 
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with  the  advantage  of  following  in  old  paths,  constitution- 
ally speaking,  and  of  preserving  continuity  and  connection 
with  the  past.  They  have  oftentimes  allowed  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  the  fallacy  that  a  nation  may  cut  loose 
entirely  from  its  past,  and  erect  a  new  constitutional 
structure  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  than 
any  which  is  the  product  of  growth  and  evolution*  The 
authors  of  the  earlier  French  constitutions,  observes 
Boutmy,  were  in  the  position  of  an  architect  about  to 
erect  a  monument  in  the  center  of  a  public  square;  they 
must  have  a  free  and  clear  space  at  their  disposal.'  They 
went  on  the  principle  that  no  fabric  based  on  history  can 
occupy  fully  the  ground,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  site  to 
be  covered  there  should  be  permitted  to  stand  no  part  of  the 
old  edifice  which  may  hamper  the  arrangement  and  com- 
plicate the  plan  of  the  new  constitution.  The  French  also 
attach  great  importance  to  the  constitution  as  a  philo- 
sophical instrument  and  a  work  of  art  and  of  logic.  Order 
and  symmetry  have  been  the  soul  of  their  creations;  they 
have  done  the  work  of  logicians,  engineers,  and  artists. 
Principles  with  them  also  occupy  a  very  important  place. 
Everything  must  be  deduced  from  a  principle  and  every- 
thing must  conform  to  a  principle.  Having  broken  with 
the  past  and  set  aside  all  precedents,  every  important  prin- 
ciple must  be  stated  afresh.  There  is  a  maxim,"  says 
Boutmy,  "which  has  remained  true  under  all  the  successive 
regimes  in  France,  viz.  that  all  rights  must  be  recorded  in 
writing;  that  no  right  can  come  into  existence  without  a 
document  to  attest  it,  or  be  annulled  without  express  aboli* 
tion.  There  is  no  country  where  the  feeling  for  customary 
taw  is  more  blunted  than  in  France,  or  where  the  virtue  of 
leaving  things  to  be  understood  is  less  appreciated-  Nor  is 
there  any  country  where  there  is  a  greater  dislike  to  the 
idea  of  an  equity  {droit  pritorien)  which^  while  preserving 
the  form,  changes  the  substance^  of  written  law/'* 

*  '*  CoMtkuiiooAl  Studies,"  p.  i6|.  >  Ibid,^  p,  i6il. 
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rV,   WRJTTEN  AND  tTNWlUTTEN  CCgtSlIlLI 

The  classification  of  constitutions  as  wrii 
has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the 
tween  them  is  really  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
hence  does  not  mark  a  contrast  between  widdy 
ated  types.  In  the  first  place,  all  written  coostitiEtiaas 
have  been  in  operation  for  any  coosiderable  period  of 
have  in  fact  become  overlaid  with  an  imwuUen 
consisting  of  custom  and  judicial  interpfetaticxi.  Written 
constitutions,  so  called,  Bryce  remarks,  beoome  "devel- 
oped by  interpretation,  fringed  with  decisions,  and  eolaigcd 
by  custom  so  that  after  a  time  the  letter  of  their  texts  no 
longer  conveys  their  full  effect-"  ^  The  quantity  of 
conventional  element  in  any  case  depends  lafgety  upon 
age  of  the  constitution  and  the  character  of  theciviliia 
Examples  of  written  constitutions  which  have  become 
plemented  and  modified  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  un- 
written element  are  those  of  the  United  States^  Hungary.and 
Italy.  Much  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  those  parts  relating  to  the  election,  sucoessiont 
tenure^and  powersof  the  President,  the  procedure  and  medi- 
ods  of  Congress,  and  the  powers  of  the  federal  judiciary, has 
been  modified  in  important  particulars  by  the  foroe  of 
precedent,  and  expanded  by  judicial  interpretation,  tt^ 
must  take  exception  to  the  view  of  a  well-known  writer  oa 
American  constitutional  law,  that  the  United  States  con- 
stitution *'is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  all  written,  that  it  has 
nothing  of  tradition,  that  it  is,  indeed,  in  all  respects,  a 
statute  of  vast  and  solemn  import  enacted  in  the  name  of 
the  people  ,  ,  .  an  expression  of  legislative  wilt  in  a  written 
form."  *  We  do  not,  however,  go  quite  to  the  length  of  an- 
other high  authority  in  holding  that  the  conventional  de- 
ment in  the  United  States  constitution  is  now  quite  as  large 


'  "  Constitutions/*  p,  7, 

■  McClain,  "  ConstitutioRnl  Law  of  the  Vmted  States,*'  It. 
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as  that  in  the  English  constitution,'  but  we  deny  that  "it  is 
all  written  '*  and  has  nothing  of  tradition  or  custom  about  it. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  larger  part  of  it  is  written,  and 
that  what  is  written  is  contained  in  a  single  document,  but 
to  ho!d  that  there  is  no  conventional  element  intermixed 
with  the  written  part  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  some  of  the  most 
obv^ious  historical  facts  of  our  constitutional  development.' 
The  same  is  true  of  the  constitutions  of  Hungary  and  Italy, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  all  written  constitutions  that  have  be- 
come venerable  with  age.  As  regards  the  constitution  of 
Hungary »  in  particular,  so  much  custom  has  grown  up 
around  it  that  some  writers  do  not  hesitate  to  put  it  in 
the  same  class  with  the  British  constitution. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  em- 
bodying all  the  principles  of  constitutional  law  in  a  written 
document.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  constitution  would  soon  become  modified  and 
expanded  by  growth  and  custom,'  The  conventional 
element  is,  therefore,  inevitable  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  be 
condemned.  The  French  writer  De  Maistre  has  asserted 
that  what  is  most  intrinsically  constitutional  and  funda- 
mental never  is  or  could  be  written  without  endangering 
the  state.  The  weakness  and  fragility  of  any  constitution, 
he  asserts,  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
written  element.* 

On  the  other  hand,  all  so-called  unwritten  constitutions 
contain  a  very  large  written  element.    Much  of  what  was 

'  Wibon,  "Congrcssionat  Government,"  p.  7,  On  this  point,  see  also  Bryce, 
Axaerkan  Common wealtb,"  cha.  34-35. 

*  Compare  on  this  point  Brownson  ("The  American  Republic,"  p.  318),  who 
rem^trks  that  the  United  States  constitution  Is  twofold,  written  and  unwritten  — 
the  coDstJtuiion  of  the  government  and  the  constitution  of  the  people.  The  former 
is  fimpty  «  law  ordained  by  the  nation  or  people  mstitutmg  and  ofganidng  the  gov- 
enusent ;  the  latter  is  the  real  or  actual  constitution  of  the  people  as  a  ttate  or  sover- 
eign community.    The  unwritten  constitution  is  not  made,  but  is  bom  with  the 


•  Compare  Lowell,  "GoTemment  of  England,"  lotroductkin. 

*  Quot«d  hj  Mulford  in  "The  Nation,"  p.  144* 
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formerly  custom  and  usage  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
this  tendency  increases  with  time.  A  large  part  of  the 
British  constitution,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out, 
is  already  written,  particularly  those  parts  which  relate 
to  the  powers  of  the  crown,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judicial 
power,  much  of  that  which  refers  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  its  relation  to  the  electoral  body/  And  much  of 
that  which  has  been  written  is  only  declaratory  of  what 
was  already  law  by  force  of  custom.  The  great  acts  of 
Parliament,  such  as  Magna  Charta,  observes  Freeman,  were 
not  enactments  of  anything  new,  but  merely  set  forth  in 
written  form  what  was  already  unwritten  law.'  It  is  true 
that  the  written  element  in  the  British  constitution  is 
smaller  in  quantity  than  the  unwritten  part,  and  that 
what  is  written  is  scattered  through  many  documents  bear- 
ing widely  different  dates;  but  it  is  nevertheless  consider* 
able  in  quantity  and  important  in  quality.  The  British 
constitution,  therefore,  differs  from  those  of  the  written  t)T>e 
not  merely  because  it  contains  many  conventions,  but 
rather  because  its  conventions  are  more  abundant  and  all- 
pervasive  than  the  parts  which  are  written/ 

The  classification,  therefore,  of  constitutions  as  written 
and  unwritten  is  not  only  confusing  and  unscientific,  but  it 
results  in  placing  in  the  category  of  written  constitutions 
some  which  contain  a  large  element  of  custom  and  conven- 
tion, and  in  the  category  of  unwritten  constitutions  others 
which  to  a  large  extent  have  been  reduced  to  written  form. 
Thus  the  constitutions  of  Hungary  and  Italy  are  both 
usually  classified  as  written,  when  in  reality  they  are  so 
overlaid  with  custom  and  possess  such  a  high  degree  of 
flexibility  that  they  contain  more  elements  of  true  resem- 
blance to  the  British  constitution  than  they  do  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States. 

1'*  Popular  Governtneat,"  p.  135. 

■  '*  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution/*  pp.  56,  57* 

*  Compare  Lowell, "  Gqveromeat  of  England,'^  voL  !■  p>  9. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  a  more  scientific  and  useful  a  Sug- 
classification  would  be  that  of  flexible  and  rigid  constitu-  ckl^fd- 
tions,  the  test  being  the  relation  which  the  constitution  «tion: 
bears  to  the  ordinary  laws,  rather  than  its  source  or  mode  ftn?^&ilid 
of  enactment.    Those  which  possess  no  higher  legal  au- 
thority than  the  ordinary  laws  and  which  may  be  altered  ^ 
in  the  same  way  as  other  laws,  whether  they  are  embodied  H 
in  a  single  document  or  consist  largely  of  conventions,  H 
should  then  be  classified  as  flexible,  movable,  or  elastic  H 
constitutions;  while  those  which  emanate  from  a  different  ™ 
source,  which  legally  stand  over  and  above  ordinary  laws, 
and  which  are  repealed  or  amended  by  different  processes 
should  be  classed  as  rigid,  stationary,  or  inelastic  consti- 
tutions.   The  former,  though  they  may  be  written,  possess 
elasticity  and  may  be  altered  with  the  same  ease  and  facil- 
ity  as  other  laws?  the  latter  cannot  be  thus  altered,  because 
their  lines  are  hard  and  fixed.    In  the  first  class  would 
fail  the  constitutions  of  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
possibly  those  of  Prussia  and  Spain,  though  all  except  the 
first  mentioned  are  usually  classed  as  written  instruments. 
In  the  second  class  would  fall  probably  all  the  other  so* 
catted  written  constitutions  of  the  world.* 

Sir  Henry  Maine  classified  constitutions,  first,  as  Am-  Hiiioriai 
iorical  or  evolutionary,  that  is,  those  which  have  developed  I°/riwi 
through  the  accumulation  of  experience;  and,  second,  as 
a  priori^  or  those  "founded  on  speculative  assumptions 
remote  from  experience."  '    The  constitution  of  Great  Brit- 
is,  of  course,  the  best  example  of  the  former,  while  the 


*  Bryce  luggeats  this  classifictition  as  preferable  to  the  older  classification  of  con* 
ftitutians  as  written  and  unwritten.  See  his  Essay  on  "  Flexible  and  Rigid  CoDStitU' 
tioijs,"  p.  II,  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  distinction  between  flexible  and 
rigid  constiitutions  is  not  sharp  or  clear,  hardly  more  so  than  that  between  written 
and  unwritten  ones.  The  German  and  Austrian  constitutions^  for  example,  are 
iKTobftbl^  as  fiejdble  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  yet  arc  classed  as  rigid  because  the 
procedure  of  amendment  in  each  case  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
Icf^latioa, 

■"Popular  Government,'*  p,  17a, 
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eighteenth  century  constitutions  of  France  were  typical 
illustrations  of  the  latter  type.  Resembling  somewhat  the 
latter  class  are  those  denominated  by  Judge  Jameson  as 
** ideal"  constitutions,  or  those  "framed  in  the  closets 
according  to  abstract  ideas  of  moral  perfection  for  imaginar)' 
commonwealths.*'  *  Such  were  the  constitutions  proposed 
by  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  John  Locke,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
Thomas  Harrington, 


Rigid 

Conttl- 


V,   MERITS  AND  DEMERITS  OF  EACH  TYPE 

Each  of  the  two  types  of  constitution  described  above 
has  its  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness.    In  favor  of 
the  enacted  or  written  constitution  are  the  advantages  of 
certainty^  definiteness,  and  stabiHty.    Its  provisions  being 
embodied  in  an  instrument  prepared  ordinarily  with  great 
care  and  deliberation,  the  likelihood  of  uncertainty  as  to 
its  meaning  is  obviously  less  than  where  its  prescriptions 
consist  of  customs  and  usages*    Such  constitutions  cannot 
be  bent  and  twisted  by  the  courts  to  mean  what  the  de- 
mands of  the  moment  may  require,  and  hence  the  protection 
they  afford  and  the  rights  they  guarantee  are  apt  to  be  more 
permanent  and  free  from  frequent  and  hasty  change. 
The  process  of  alteration  being  usually  more  difficult  than 
is  the  case  with  ordinary  laws,  they  are  more  stable  and 
steady  and  free  from  the  dangers  of  temporary  popular 
passion.    But  the  latter  advantage  often  proves  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness.     Experience  shows  that  the  difficulty 
of  amending  rigid  constitutions  has  often  prevented  the 
introduction  of  needed  changes  and  thereby  interfered 
with  the  healthful  growth  and  progress  of  the  state.  Thus 
the  temptation  to  violate  such  a  constitution  when  it  is 
outgrown  and  no  longer  suitable  to  existing  conditions  is 
powerfully  accentuated.    If,  on  the  contrary,  too  easy 


*  ^'Coialltutioniil  Conventions,"  p,  67.  See  also  Wood/' Guv^ra meet  the 
Sute,*'  cbs,  5-7,  for  a  digcuasion  of  oonatitutloiis  m  ^nstrkHvt  and  rejjH<|pf«; 
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facility  for  producing  amendments  is  provided,  there  is  iHud. 
danger  that  constitutional  changes  may  be  made  objects  '■^**«" 
of  party  struggle  for  party  purposes,  and  changes  will 
be  forced  into  the  written  instrument  before  they  have 
wrought  themselves  into  the  constitution  of  the  nation.' 

In  favor  of  the  second  group,  that  is,  flejcible  constitutions,  AdTm- 
are  the  elements  of  elasticity  and  adaptability.  Being  al-  JSbii 
terable  with  the  same  ease  and  facility  with  which  ordinary  Consti- 
laws  are  changed,  they  are  capable  of  being  modified  so  as 
to  make  possible  the  adjustment  of  the  constitution  to  new 
and  changing  conditions  of  the  society.  They  insure  a 
means  of  legal  and  orderly  growth  and  development  and 
e  particularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  progressive  state« 
his  facility  of  alteration  not  only  removes  the  temptation 
to  disregard  the  constitution,  but  also  affords  a  legal  means 
of  satisfying  popular  passion  and  of  minimizing  or  prevent- 
ing revolutions  by  meeting  them  halfway.  In  the  life  of 
every  people  there  are  crises  when  inelasticity  becomes  a 
danger  —  when  the  constitution  must  either  be  altered  or 
violated.  A  flexible  constitution  is  capable  of  being  twisted 
to  meet  great  emergencies  where  a  rigid  constitution  would 
tmak  under  such  circumstances.  As  Bryce  has  aptly 
remarked,  "they  can  be  stretched  or  bent  so  as  to  meet 
emergencies  without  breaking  their  framework  j  and  when 
the  emergency  has  passed,  they  slip  back  into  their  old  form 
like  a  tree  whose  outer  branches  have  been  pulled  aside  to 
let  a  vehicle  pass."*  Such  a  constitution  also  recovers 
from  shocks  without  injury  where  a  written  constitution 
would  be  injured  past  mending.  No  constitution  which  has 
t  evolved  from  the  history  and  experience  of  the  people 
and  been  molded  by  the  conventions  of  the  national  life 
can  be  completely  adapted  to  the  needs  and  thoughts  of 


1  Da  tkb  pofnt  tee  Jamctoti,  "  Conttilutloaftl  Codveat&>ii«,**  tee,  78,   On  the 
d  wiitten  coii«titutkin%  tee  kIm  Lkber,  "PoliUct]  Ethict,"  vol. 

*  Bmm.y  on  "FlexibJc  *nd  Rigid  Consiituijonf,"  p. 
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the  people.  Judge  Cooley  has  well  said  that  "of  aD 
the  constitutions  which  may  come  into  existence  for  the 
government  of  the  people,  the  most  excellent  is  obviously 
that  which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  national  life, 
and  which,  having  grown  and  expanded  as  the  nation  has 
matured,  is  likely  at  any  particular  time  to  express  the 
prevailing  sentiment  regarding  government  and  the  ac* 
cepted  principles  of  civil  and  political  liberty/'-  And  the 
least  valuable,  he  adds,  is  that  which  turns  its  back  upon 
the  national  experience,  dissevers  the  national  future  from 
the  past,  and  lays  the  framework  of  the  government  in  ideal 
perfection. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  written  constitution  is  that 
it  too  often  represents  an  attempt  to  compress  into  a 
single  document  the  principles  of  the  political  life  and 
growth  of  the  nation  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
It  is  like  an  attempt  to  fit  a  garment  to  an  individual  with* 
out  taking  into  consideration  his  future  growth  and  changes 
in  size.  Most  written  constitutions  in  the  past  have  been 
framed  without  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples in  the  life  of  the  state,  namely,  that  of  growth  and 
expansion.  Gladstone  once  observed  that  no  greater  ca- 
lamity could  befall  a  people  than  to  break  utterly  with 
their  past.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  eighteenth 
century  French  constitutions  proved  unsuccessfuL  They 
were  framed  as  if  they  were  the  starting  point  in  the 
life  of  the  state  instead  of  a  mere  step,  and  as  if  they 
could  be  fitted  to  the  nation  as  a  strait-jacket  to  an  indi- 
vidual No  historical  constitution,  says  Maine,  ever 
suffered  their  "ludicrous  fate,"*  A  state  with  such  a 
constitution  J  observes  this  noted  scholar,  "is  at  best  in  the 
disagreeable  position  of  a  British  traveler  whom  a  hos* 
pi  table  Chinese  entertainer  has  constrained  to  eat  a  dinn^ 
with  chopsticks," 

*  "The  Comparative  Merita  of  Written  and  Preacrtplive  Conatitutions,*  "Hir 
TOid  Law  Review,"  voL  lit  p.  356.  *"  Popular  Government/*  p.  175. 
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But  flexible  constitutions,  like  those  of  the  rigid  type, 
have  their  elements  of  weakness.  They  are  said  to  be 
unstable  and  with  no  guarantee  of  solidity  and  perma- 
nence. They  are,  says  Bryce,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux, 
like  the  river  of  Heraclitus  into  which  a  man  cannot  step 
twice.  They  can  be  altered  to  meet  the  temporary  fancies 
of  the  moment  as  an  ordinary  statute  may,  for  they  have 
no  higher  legal  authority  than  other  laws  and  are  changed 
ill  no  diflferent  manner.  They  have  also  been  criticised  as 
"the  pla>things  of  judicial  tribunals*'  because  in  the  *' vast 
storehouse  of  literary  matter  out  of  which  their  provisions 
are  to  be  gathered  it  is  easy  to  find  or  not  to  find  that  which 
one  will."  '  It  is  said  also  that  they  are  unsuited  to  democ- 
radeSf  but  have  an  aflSnity  for  aristocratic  societies*  The 
masses  in  a  democracy  are  suspicious,  if  not  hostile,  to 
cxinstitutional  prescriptions  which  have  not  been  formally 
enacted  but  which  rest  mainly  upon  custom  and  usage. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  unwritten  constitutions  allow 
a  wider  discretion  to  public  officers  than  do  those  of  the 
written  type.  The  masses  like,  says  Bryce,  something 
plain,  simple,  and  direct,  and  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the 
arcana  imperii  of  which  w^ritten  constitutions  are  fulL* 

Judge  Jameson,  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  consti- 
tutions, thus  describes  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  types 
which  we  have  considered:  ''Considering  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  the  two  varieties  of  constitutions,  it  is  not 
easy  to  strike  a  balance  between  them.  For  a  community 
whose  political  training  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  in  my  view,  an  unwritten  constitution  would, 

■  Jimcioa,  *'Cortsthutkiiial  Con  vent  iont,"  tec.  77. 

■  "Conititutioris/'  p,  ^t*  Bryce  nuilnuini  that  what  he  denomlnatci  ai 
"flexible  const  it  utbna**  are  workable  only  under  three  conditkmi:  firit,  ra- 
ptemacy  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  poittically  educated  and  politlcaJly  upright 
mickorfty;  lecottd,  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  be  continuoualy  and  not  ^tfullj 
interested  in  and  familiar  with  poUtici;  and  thirdi  though  legally  BupreenCi  thty 
BiBit  reniaiii  content,  while  prescribing  certain  genera)  principles,  to  let  the  trained 
mimdtf  Buaage  the  drtaiU  of  the  buaiae«a  of  ^vemmenL    /b*^,  p.  ^9, 
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■  on  the  whole,  be  preferable.  In  that  training  two  ele- 
H  ments  would  be  of  vital  consequence  to  the  safety  of  the 
V  system:  first,  an  accurate  understanding  of  their  political 
H  rights  and  duties,  general  among  the  citizens;  second* 
H  sleepless  vigilance  to  detect  violations  of  the  constitution, 
H  and  the  utmost  promptness  and  energy  to  resist  and  punish 
H  them.  Without  either  of  these  elements,  the  usurpations 
H  of  public  functionaries  must  bring  the  system  to  speedy 
H  ruin.  But  for  a  community  whose  training  has  been  im- 
H         perfect  or  which  is  subject  to  fits  of  political  apathy  altemat- 

■  ing  with  those  of  intense  zeal  for  reform,  a  written  constitu- 
H  tion  is  doubtless  the  better  one*  While  less  flexible  to  the 
H  pressure  of  the  national  will,  and  therefore  liable  in  many  of 
H  its  provisions  to  become  obsolete  and  oppressive,  it  is  a 
H  formidable  barrier  against  usurpation.  Its  provisions  are 
H  so  plain  that  he  who  transgresses  them  must  generally  do 
H  so  intentionally,  and  that  fact  must  be  so  apparent  that 
H  usurpation  would  in  most  cases  not  be  ventured  upon,  as 
H  likely  to  arouse  a  dangerous  opposition.  The  superiorit}* 
H  of  such  a  constitution  in  the  circumstances  supposed  fol- 
H  lows  from  the  fact  that  immobility,  with  its  train  of 
IP         possible  evils,  is  less  dangerous  than  movement  that  is 

ill-judged  or  unconstitutional*"* 
spnui  of      Whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  demerits  of  written  and 
coni^     unwritten  constitutions,  it  is  clear  that  the  popular  prefer- 
tottoiu     ^nce  is  for  the  former.   Strictly  speaking,  the  British  consti- 
tution is  the  only  remaining  example  of  the  latter  class. 
One  after  another  of  the  states  of  Europe  have  followed 
America  and  adopted  the  written  type,  while  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, Persia,  Liberia,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries 
outside  of  Europe  and  America  have  done  likewise;  and 
no  state  which  has  once  tried  the  written  constitution  has 
ever  returned  to  the  unwritten  type, 

*  "ConrtitutiomU  Conventiom,"  8cc.  78. 
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VI.   ESSENTIALS  OF  A  WRITTEN  CONSTITUTION  } 

In  Its  Structure  and  content  a  written  constitution  differs  Coutitii- 
in  important  particulars  from  a  statute.    It  expresses  the 
highest  will  of  the  sovereign  and  is  or  should  be  made  up  of  compared 
ver>'  general  prescriptions  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the 
structural  organization  of  the  government^  the  distribution 

of  its  powers  among  different  organs,  the  mode  and  princi-  I 

pies  of  its  operation,  the  limitations  upon  its  authority,  the  | 

apparatus  of  checks  and  balances  and  the  process  by  which  J 

the  constitution  itself  may  be  altered.    It  is  sometimes  I 

called  the  fundamental  or  organic  law  because  It  deals,  or  is  j 

supposed  to  deal,  only  with  matters  of  a  permanent  and  j 

general  character.*    It  is  also  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  I 

supreme  or  paramount  law  because  it  usually,  though  not  | 
always,  possesses  a  higher  legal  authority  and  overrides  all 
conflicting  provisions  of  statute  law.    Statutory  law  is 
of  secondary  rather  than  of  primary  importance  and  deals 
with  matters  which  have  more  of  a  temporary  than  a 

permanent  character,    A  typical  written  constitution  con-  I 

tains  three  sets  of  provisions:  first,  a  series  of  prescriptions  I 
setting  forth  the  fundamental,  civil,  and  political  rights  of 
the  citizens^  and  imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  government  as  a  means  of  securing  the  enjoyment  of 

those  rights;  second,  a  series  of  provisions  outlining  the  1 

I    organisation  of  the  government,  enumerating  its  powers^  I 

laying  down  certain  rules  relative  to  its  administration  1 

and  defining  the  electorate;  and,  third,  a  provision  or  pro-  J 

visions  pointing  out  the  mode  of  procedure  in  accordance  I 

I    with  which  formal  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  maybe  ] 

'    A  mitleo  constitution,"  observes  BoTgeaud,  "  h  essenlully  a  Uwof  politkfti  I 

^HjtoDlectjoo,  &  taw  of  guaraDteo,  guaranteelnf;  the  people  against  the  govemmcnt  atld  I 

Hpi^mlfiontT  against  the  majority.    It  decl&m  the  rights  of  t  he  cliizecis,  detcrmina  I 

tlie  orgpjiiiation  of  different  bninrhea  of  ^irrmment  and  their  relations  to  cmch  I 

othief,  and  in  many  case*  make*  ceriain  and  special  provision*  renderetl  neccmt^ty  by  i 

iMculiar  potltkal  condttiona."   "Adoptkm  and  Aiocndmenc  cd  ConsitiuUoii^"  | 
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brought  about.*  The  first  group  of  provisions  collectively 
have  been  called  by  one  writer  the  constitution  of  liberty; 
the  second,  the  constitution  of  government;  and  the 
third,  the  constitution  of  savereignty}  The  first  group  is 
commonly  styled  in  republican  states  a  "bill  of  rights"  or 
'* declaration  of  rights/'  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  always  attached  great  importance  to  these  declara- 
tions and  have  considered  them  a  necessary  part  of  their 
constitutions.*  Since  1780  every  constitution  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  with  four  exceptions,  has  given  a  promi- 
nent place  to  such  declarations,*  In  France,  likewise,  for  a 
time  after  the  Revolution,  declarations  of  principles  were 
considered  a  most  essential  part  of  their  instruments  of 
government.  The  constitutions  of  1791,  1793,  I795i  and 
to  a  less  extent  that  of  1848,  contained  not  only  elaborate 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  but  also  numer- 
ous philosophical  enunciations  of  the  political  doctrines 
and  theories  of  the  time.*    The  American  declarations  of 

*  Compare  Moore,  "Commonwealth  of  Australiai/-  P'  75' 

■  Burgess,  "Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  I,  p.  137. 

'  The  absence  of  such  a  grotip  of  provisions  in  the  national  constitution  formed, 
as  is  well  known^  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  ratification  of  ttsat  bistru^ 
ment  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  states,  though  inasmuch  as  the 
national  government  is  one  oE  specifically  enumerated  powers,  it  would  seem  that 
the  objection  was  without  foundation.  The  first  ten  amendments  adopted  m 
1791  removed  the  cause  of  the  objection, 

^  The  exceptions  were  the  constitutions  of  Louisiana^  iSr^^i  i^45»  1^53,  and 
1864,  though  in  each  there  were  a  few  scattering  provisions  in  the  natufe  of 
declarations  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  mdividuaU  These  declarationa  were 
originally  intended  to  protect  the  people  against  arbitrary  executive  power,  and 
flince  there  Is  no  longer  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  it  has  seemed  atnmge  to 
some  foreign  writers  that  they  should  continue  to  be  repeated  and  multiplied  in  cor 
constitutions.  To  such  persons  the  reason  appears  to  be  simply  the  fondnesi  of 
Americans  for  enumerating  the  maxims  of  political  freedom  and  the  principles  d 
government.  But  if  the  danger  from  executive  aggression  has  disappeared,  thai 
ffom  legislative  interference  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  b  largely  against  thi> 
danger  that  the  modem  declarations  are  directed. 

*  For  the  teita  of  these  declarations  see  Andei^n's  "Constitutions  and  Docu- 
ments of  France,"  op.  5S,  170,  211.  The  French  constitutions  of  1799,  fSo4,  1^14, 
1S30,  and  1S52  contained  no  declarations  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  man,  aor  ddei 
the  present  constituiion  of  the  French  Republic. 
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rights,  says  Bryce,  are  historically  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  constitutions,  being  as  they  are  **the  legitimate 
child  and  representative  of  M^na  Charta  and  the  English 
BiUof  Rights/" 

The  second  group  of  provisions,  as  has  been  said,  relate  p^viiioai 
to  the  organization  of  the  government  in  its  widest  sense, 
including  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  several  ii»tioQQf 
departments,  the  organization  of  the  particular  agencies 
through  which  the  state  manifests  itself,  the  extent  and 
duration  of  their  authority,  the  modes  of  appointment  or 
election  of  public  functionaries,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  electorate.  In  some  constitutions  the  provisions  of 
this  character  are  few  in  number  and  very  general  in 
character.  The  "constitutional"  laws  of  France,  for 
example,  contain  no  provisions  governing  the  compo- 
sition, mode  of  election,  tenure,  organization,  or  powers 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  except  the  solitary  provision 
that  the  Chamber  shall  be  chosen  by  an  electorate  con* 
stituted  on  the  basts  of  universal  suffrage. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  respect  to 
its  content  and  scope  the  model  of  written  constitutions. 
Its  provisions  in  regard  to  the  frame  of  government  are 
general  in  character,  yet  sufficiently  detailed  to  embrace 
those  matters  which  may  be  considered  as  essential  and  fun- 
damental* It  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  powers 
of  government  between  the  legislative^  executive,  and  judi- 
cial departments  and  the  organization  in  a  general  way  of 
each  of  the  departments;  it  gives  a  brief  and  logical  state- 
ment of  their  jurisdiction  and  powers;  and  a  list  of  prohi* 
bitions  upon  both  the  national  and  state  governments.  It 
contains  remarkably  few  miscellaneous  provisions.  There 
is  nothing,  or  very  little,  relating  to  trade,  industry,  banks^ 
and  other  corpx>rations,  railroads,  schools*  or  the  army  or 

'  *'Tli«  American  Common It h/'  ch,  56*   For  further  dfaciMibn  of  thtt  mh' 
rjecf  iM  Shergcr,  **Tbe  Evolutiori  of  Modem  Liberty,"  pts.  Ill-lV,  Aod  Jdlbefe, 
*  Dtckimiioa  of  tli«  Rights  of        and  the  Citbcu  "  (En^  trm^ 
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the  navy.  Altogether  it  is  a  model  of  brevity,  of  logical 
and  scientific  arrangement,  and  of  conciseness  of  state- 
ment; and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  language  in  which 
it  is  cast  is  remarkably  free  from  redundant  and  ambigu- 
ous phrases.  It  deals  only  with  matters  which  are  funda- 
mental, leaving  those  of  a  temporary  or  secondary  interest 
to  be  regulated  by  statute.  It  is  in  truth  the  organic  or 
fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

But  it  is  the  constitutions  of  the  individual  states  of 
the  American  federal  union  that  violate  most  the  canons 
laid  down  above  in  regard  to  the  proper  conception  of  the 
content  and  scope  of  the  fundamental  law.    The  first  of 
these  instruments  of  government,  notably  those  adopted 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  remark- 
ably brief  and  general  in  character.    But  those  of  each 
generation  have  grown  in  volume  until  some  of  those  more 
recently  adopted  contain  not  only  the  fundamental  piibli<= 
law,  but  a  great  deal  that  is  not  fundamental  as  well  as  a. 
considerable  amount  of  parliamentary  law  and  ordinary 
private  law/    Recently  there  has  been  a  marked  dis- 
position to  set  forth  by  way  of  enumeration  the  powefi 
which  may  be  exercised  by  the  legislature  and  to  describe 
the  manner  under  which  those  powers  shall  be  exercised; 

*  The  Virginia  const itutioti,  for  ejcample,  has  grown  from  a  document  of  a  Itv 
pages  to  one  of  seventy-five;  from  an  instrument  of  about  fifteen  hundred  wocdiie 
one  of  more  than  thirty  thousand.    Tht  present  constitution  of  Alabama  oooUlfii 
about  thirty- three  thousand  words;  that  of  Ixjuisiana,  about  forty-five  th©ti»iid; 
that  of  Oklahoma,  about  fifty  ihousand.  The  Virginia  coriBtitution  contains  a  Scng^ 
article  on  the  organization  of  counties;  one  on  the  government  of  cities,  const  it  utiaf 
a  code  almost  as  elaborate  as  a  municipal  corporations  act ;  one  on  agriculture  iftd 
immigration;  one  on  corporations,  containing  fourteen  sections;  one  on  taution 
and  finance;  etc.    The  constitution  of  Oklahoma  contains  an  article  of  le^ 
sections  on  federal  relations,  one  of  which  deals  with  the  liquor  traffic;  elabonle 
provisions  regarding  the  referendum  and  the  initiative;  a  aectioa  dscribing  ibe 
seal  of  the  state;  a  detailed  enumeration  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  accrpl  rail* 
road  passes;  an  article  on  insurance;  one  on  manufactures  and  conimerce; 
one  on  alien  and  corporate  ownership  of  lands.    It  enumerates  the  poweim  of  the 
I^alature  with  so  much  detail  that  one  almost  wonders  whether  th«  trg|nUtitTT  h 
not  an  authority  of  delegated  rather  than  of  reiiduary  powen. 
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Itiply  the  prohibitions  on  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature; and  to  particularize  with  detail  regarding  the  du* 
ties  of  public  officers. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  change  fundamentally 
the  character  of  the  American  state  constitutions*    From  ^f^JJ**^ 
instniraents  of  fundamental  public  law  they  have  become 
largely  codes  of  ordinary  statute  law.    The  reason  is  two- 
fold :  In  the  first  place,  the  change  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a 
strong  popular  distrust  of  the  legislature  on  account  of  fre- 
quent abuses  of  its  authority  in  the  past.    The  remedy  for 
this  has  been  sought  in  the  imposition  of  constitutional 
restrictions  on  its  power  and  the  regulation  through  consti- 
itional  provisions  of  many  matters  which  have  hitherto 
?en  left  to  legislative  control.    In  the  second  place,  the 
rapidly  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
■toresent  day  have  produced  a  very  complex  society,  giving 
^Kse  to  many  new  subjects,  requiring  constitutional  regu- 
^■ation,  that  were  unknown  a  hundred  years  ago*  The 
Hgrowth  of  great  cities,  with  the  complex  political,  social, 
and  economic  problems  to  which  urban  life  has  given  rise; 
the  conditions  of  the  modern  industrial  system;  the  growth 
of  industrial  combinations  and  great  aggregations  of  cap- 
ital; the  development  of  new  agencies  of  transportation 
and  commerce,  especially  the  railway  and  the  telegraph, — 
have  all  given  rise  to  conditions  and  problems  of  such  deep 
and  general  interest  as  to  create  a  demand  for  their  regu- 
lation by  constitutional  provision  rather  than  by  ordinary 
itatutory  legislation.    Moreover,  the  proper  solution  of 
the  problems  arising  from  the  complexity  of  modern  so- 
ciety  requires  more  wisdom  and  knowledge  than  is  usually 
I    found  in  legislative  bodies,  whose  members  are  sometimes 
not  only  incompetent,  but  venal.    The  demand,  therefore, 
for  legislation  through  a  constitutional  convention  is,  as 
has  been  said,  really  a  demand  for  legislation  of  a  higher 
grade.*    To  the  legislature,  in  consequence,  is  left  little 

'  Compare  Deal€y«  "  Ouf  Stftle  CaiutitutioDa^"  p.  i. 
POL.  ICL  —  «6 
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more  than  the  power  of  filling  up  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution and  of  regulating  matters  of  minor  importance 
But  the  result  has  been  to  destroy  to  a  large  extent  the 
distinction  between  the  constitution  and  ordinary  statutory 
legislation. 


Vn.   DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


It  IS  an  old  saying,  attributed  both  to  Sir  James  Mcin- 
tosh and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  constitutions  grow,  in- 
stead of  being  made.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
truth  contained  in  the  saying,  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
no  existing  constitution  has  reached  its  final  form  and 
become  as  it  were  a  dead  or  fixed  thing  incapable  of  further 
development.  Time  and  habit,  said  President  Washing- 
ton, in  his  farewell  address,  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix 
the  true  character  of  governments  as  of  other  human  in- 
stitutions, "Constitutions  must  grow/*  observed  Lord 
Brougham,  '*if  they  are  of  any  value;  they  have  root% 
they  ripen,  they  endure/*  '* Those  that  are  fashioned,'* 
he  continued,  "resemble  painted  sticks^  planted  in  the 
ground,  as  I  have  seen  in  other  countries  what  are  called 
trees  of  liberty.  They  strike  no  root,  bear  no  fruit,  swiftly 
decay,  and  ere  long  perish."  * 
HovCon<  Written  constitutions  grow  in  three  ways:  by  usage,  by 
judicial  interpretation,  and  by  formal  amendment*  The 
part  played  by  custom  and  usage  in  the  development  of  a 
constitution  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It 
is  more  potent  in  the  case  of  old  than  with  new  const itu* 
tions.  It  also  plays  a  more  important  rfile  in  old  and  well- 
settled  societies,  where  the  inhabitants  have  greater  ven- 
eration for  the  past  and  a  higher  regard  for  precedent 
than  those  of  newer  societies  have.* 

*  "The  British  Constitutlan,'*  Works,  vol  XI,  p.  nt. 
'  CoBi|Are  Bryc^  **Atiiiifk»B  Common  wealth/'  ch.  ji. 
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In  the  newer  states  of  America,  where  constitutions  are 
often  revised  or  made  over  entirely  at  least  once  in  every 
generation,  development  by  usage  is  inconsiderable.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  however,  the  oldest 
existing  American  constitution  except  that  of  Massachu* 
setts,  has  developed  and  expanded  in  many  directions 
through  the  operation  of  custom  and  usage.  Many  ex- 
amples might  be  given  if  it  were  necessary*  In  all  states 
the  laying  down  of  new  rules  and  the  inauguration  of  new 
practices  tend  to  create  a  body  of  customary  law  which 
supplements  and  often  modifies  to  some  extent  the  actual 
working  of  the  law  as  embodied  in  the  written  constitu- 
tion, A  constitution  so  free  of  detail  and  so  concise  of 
statement  as  that  of  the  United  States  must  necessarily 
be  supplemented  by  legislation,  judicial  interpretation, 
or  usage.  Without  understandings  and  conventions  it 
would  in  fact  be  unworkable. 

The  development  of  a  written  constitution  by  judicial  Eipsn- 
intcrpretation  necessarily  results  from  the  ambiguities  of  juic^i 
language  and  the  deficiencies  of  expression  which  abound  i^^^rpw- 
in  the  most  carefully  framed  instrument,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  new  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  finally  from 
the  inevitable  difference  of  opinion  which  arises  concerning 
the  meaning  of  its  provisions.    Under  such  circumstances 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  the  judiciary  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  not  only  the  true  meaning 
of  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  constitution  but  also  that 
which  the  framers  intended  to  express;  and  to  draw  conclu- 
sions respecting  its  applicability  to  subjects  which  He  beyond 
the  direct  expressions  of  the  text  and  which  the  framers 
would  have  dealt  with  had  they  been  gifted  with  the  power 
of  foresight/    Expansion  by  interpretation  is  especially 


Ution 


'  The  formf  r  act  fa  known  m  "intcrpTctation^"  the  Jatter  as  '*coiJstructfori/' 
Sec  Cooley,  "Constitutional  Limitations,"  ch,  4 ;  fiouvier's  "Law  Dictionaiy,"  sub 
•wcr&i?  '* Interpretation"'  and  "Construction'*;  and  Lieb^r  **Fractic»!  and  Le^ 
HermeneuticSf"  ch.  Ill 
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potent  in  countries  like  the  United  States,  where  the  judi- 
ciary plays  an  exceptionally  important  r61e,  possessing  as 
it  does  not  only  the  power  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  also  to  declare  statutes 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  supreme  law  to  be  of  no 
force  and  effect.  It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
a  very  large  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  judicial  addenda.  Almost  every  clause  has 
been  the  subject  of  interpretation  and  construction;  and 
if  we  were  to  strip  it  of  the  meanings  that  have  been  added 
by  the  courts  during  its  existence  of  more  than  a  century, 
we  should  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  it. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  constitutional  expansion, 
particularly  in  republican  states,  is,  of  course^  formal 
amendment  of  the  written  instrument  in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  procedure  set  forth  in  the  fundamental  law 
itself  for  making  changes  in  its  provisions.  As  has  been 
said,  provision  for  its  own  alteration  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  every  written  constitution. 
Some  of  the  early  American  state  constitutions  (eight  of 
them  altogether  and  all  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury)  contained  no  such  provisions,*  Whether  this  omis- 
sion was  due  to  oversight,  or  failure  to  appreciate  the  ob- 
vious advantages  of  expressly  pointing  out  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  observed  in  altering 
its  provisions;  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  prevailing 
opinion,  repeatedly  asserted  in  their  bills  of  rights,  that 
the  people  have  an  inalienable  right  at  all  times  to  amend 
their  constitutions  and  hence  no  necessity  exists  for  limit' 
ing  their  right  by  self*imposed  restrictions,  —  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason, 
the  desirability »  not  to  say  necessity,  of  pointing  out  in  the 
constitution  a  method  of  legal  and  orderly  procedure  for 

'  For  a  detailed  considemtian  of  the  methods  of  amending  the  Americam  slite 
consthutitms,  see  an  article  by  the  writer  entitled ' '  The  Amendment  of  St&te  CoiotilD' 
tiODt,"  in  the  *'  American  Political  Science  Review,"  vol  I,  no* 
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making  alterations  soon  came  to  be  appreciated;  and  ail 
the  American  state  constitutions  framed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centur>\  with  three  exceptions,  have 
contained  amending  provisions/  No  written  constitution 
is  complete  without  such  a  provision.  In  some  respects  it  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  constitution,  because,  as  has 
been  said,  upon  the  correspondence  of  the  written  constitu- 
tion with  the  real  and  natural  conditions  of  the  state  depends 
the  question  whether  it  shall  develop  with  peaceable  conti- 
nuity or  shall  suffer  alternations  of  stagnation,  retrogression, 
and  revolution.*  John  Stuart  Mill  has  well  observed  that  no 
constitution  can  expect  to  be  permanent  unless  it  guar- 
antees progress  as  well  as  order.'  Human  societies  grow 
and  develop  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  unless  provision 
is  made  for  such  constitutional  readjustments  as  their 
internal  development  requires,  they  must  stagnate  or 
retrogress.  In  short,  the  written  law  must  correspond  with 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  of  society. 
An  unaraendable  constitution,  says  Mulford,  is  the  "worst 
tyranny  of  time,  or  rather  the  very  tyranny  of  time.  It 
makes  an  earthly  providence  of  a  convention  which  has 
adjourned  without  day.  It  places  the  scepter  over  a 
free  people  in  the  hands  of  dead  men  and  the  only  office 
left  to  the  people  is  to  build  thrones  out  of  the  stones  of 
their  sepulchres."  *  The  provision  for  amendment  should 
be  neither  so  rigid  as  to  make  needed  changes  practically 
impossible  nor  so  flexible  as  to  encourage  frequent  and 
unnecessary  change  and  thereby  tower  the  authority  of 

'  The  Mception*  were  those  of  Virginia,  of  iSjo,  1851,  and  1S64- 

*  Cr.  Bur||f»5,    Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,'^  vt>L  1,  p«  15^. 

•  **Eepri9etitativc  GovertJinent,"  p.  8. 

••*Tfac  Natioa,*'  p.  155,  *'To  make  amendmojl  difficult  or  welKnlgfa  Impoiif' 
ble,"  ooQlinuei  Mulford,  "and  then  to  auuinc  that  tt  shall  be  ucttuivr)^  and 
czhauitiv«ty  definitiw  of  the  action  of  the  people  in  all  events,  involve*  the 
dcniaJ  d  the  <ttj^mc  and  moral  bemg  of  the  people,  .  ^  .  It  k  dtreal}^  immoral, 
iixice  in  fta  nec^a&ry  inference  the  people  bo  btiger  eaha  as  a  power  in  the 
norm]  ord«r  wbkk  a  the  life  of  liittoff 
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Th«  the  constitution  by  reducing  it  practically  to  the  level 
0*27  ordinary  statute.    The  machinery  of  amendraentt 

Amflod-  remarks  Judge  Jameson^  should  be  like  a  safety  valve, 
so  devised  as  neither  to  operate  the  machine  with  too  great 
facility  nor  require,  in  order  to  set  it  in  motion,  an  accu- 
mulation of  force  sufficient  to  explode  it.  In  arranging  it, 
due  consideration  should  be  given  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
requisites  of  growth  and  on  the  other  hand  to  those  of  con- 
servatism, *'  The  letter  of  the  constitution  must  neither 
be  idolized  as  a  sacred  instrument  with  that  mistakea 
conservatism  which  clings  to  its  own  worn-out  garments 
until  the  body  is  ready  to  perish  from  cold,  nor  yet  ought 
it  to  be  made  a  plaything  of  politicians,  to  be  tampered 
with  and  degraded  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  statute,"  * 

1  "Cooatitutioiml  ConvcDtion*,**  p.  549. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POWERS  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

SttggestMl  Readlogs:  Aucoc,  "Droit  admiiUEtratif/'  pt.  I,  bL  1, 
ch.  t;  Bacehot,  *'The  English  CoDstitutioo,"  ch.  2;  BERmELEUY^ 
"Ttaiti  41emenUire  de  Droit  administratif,"  pp,  11-32;  also  his 
**  Rote  du  Fouvoir  cxecutif  dans  les  R^publiques  modemes,"  pp.  51- 

f7;  BLUNTSCHUt  "Allgemeine  Staatslehre/'  bk.  VII,  chs.  6  and  7; 
tONDY,  "Separation  of  Governmental  Powers"  m  the  "Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History^  Economics,  and  Public  Law,"  vol.  V, 
chs.  1*7;  CmANE  and  Mos£S,  "Politics,"  ch.  15;  Ducrocq,  "Cours 
dc  Droit  administratif/*  voL  I,  pp.  Dcguit,  *'La  Separation 

dcs  Pouvoirs";  also  his  "Droit  consUtution^el,*'  sees.  54  and  55; 
EsMETN,  "Droit  constilutionnel,"  tit  II,  ch.  3;  "The  Federalist/* 
Nos.  47,48,  49 ;  GooDHOW,  "Principles  of  Administrative  Law," 
biL  If  chs.  1-4;  Jelunek,  "Recht  des  raodemcn  Staates,"  pp.  591- 
609;  Laveleye,  '*Le  Gouvemement  dans  la  D^mocratie,  vol.  I, 
bk.  Vn,  ch.  i;  LOCTCE,  "  Two  Treatises  of  Government,"  sees. 
143-148,  is6»  159;  Mill,  "Representative  Government,"  ch-  5; 
MoKTESQUiEU,  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  bk.  XI,  ch.  6;  MoREAtJ,  "Pr£ds 
Sementaire  de  Droit  constitutionnel/*  pp.  18-26;  PRABiER-FoDEftE, 
*'*Plifcis  de  Droit  administratif/*  pt.  I,,  ch.  i;  St,  Gibons,  "La 
S^pftrmtidn  des  Pouvoirs,"  bk.  I  ch.  i;  ScHOULEfi,  "  Ideals  of  the 
Republic,"  ch.  9;  SmowrcK  "Elements  of  Politics,"  chs.  aa,  34; 
Story,  " Commentaricsi"  vol  I,  bk.  Ill,  ch.  7. 


I.  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

The  functions  or  activities  of  government  are  custom-  Tim 
arily  divided  into  three  classes:  those  which  are  legislative  JSSrJ 
in  character,  those  which  are  executive,  and  those  which 
are  judicial.  The  legislative  function  consists  mainly  in 
lapng  down  rules  of  conduct  for  those  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state;  the  executive  function  consists  mainly, 
though  not  wholly,  in  enforcing  such  of  these  rules  as  are 
in  the  nature  of  commands;  and  the  judicial  function  con- 
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sists  In  interpreting  their  meaning  in  order  that  they  may 
be  applied  in  particular  cases- 
Some  writers,  however^  especially  among  the  French, 
recognize  only  two  classes  or  groups  of  governmental 
powers,  namely,  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  formu- 
lation and  expression  of  the  will  of  the  state,  and  those 
which  have  to  do  with  the  execution  of  that  wilt  Thus, 
says  Du  Crocq,  an  eminent  writer  on  administrative  law, 
"the  mind  can  conceive  of  but  two  powers;  that  which 
makes  the  law  and  that  which  executes;  there  is  no  place 
for  a  third  power  by  the  side  of  the  other  two.*'  ^ 

Those  who  adopt  this  view  maintain  that  the  judicial 
function  does  not  in  reality  constitute  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct power,  but  is  rather  a  part  of  the  executive  power^  or 
a  particular  phase  or  incident  of  it,  since  it  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  application  and  enforcement  of  the  leg- 
islative wilL  Thus  writes  Duguit,  another  French  oppo- 
nent of  the  trinity  theory,  "It  necessarily  follows  that  the 
judicial  order  is  not  a  distinct  power,  but  simply  a  depend- 
ency of  the  executive  power,  under  whose  surveillance  it 
ought  to  be  placed;  ...  it  is  a  mere  agent  of  execution, 
subordinate  to  the  executive  power/'  *  Consequently 
what  are  popularly  treated  as  three  clearly  differentiatr 
sets  of  governmental  functions  are  in  fact  but  two,  namely 
those  which  are  legislative  and  those  which  are  executive* 

^  "Traits  de  Droit  adminiatratiV  vol.  1,  p.  39;  see  also  his  "CouTS  de  D 
administratif,"  vol,  1^  p,  36. 

*  "  La  Separation  des  Pouvoirs,"  pp.  73-74.  See  also  his  "  Droit  conatitutioiiBeV 
pp.  319,  334j  where  he  declares  that  there  are  but  two  powers  of  govern  men!;  U 
puissance  tigislativg  et  la  puissance  executive,  Duguit  argues  that  if  the  jutdkU 
power  IS  distinct,  autonomous,  and  independent  of  the  executive  power,  the  right  of 
pardoii  by  the  executive  is  evidence.  In  short,  the  existence  of  the  fight  d 
pardon  in  the  executive  is  a  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  the  judicial  pow^r  upon 
that  of  the  ciet  utive. 

■This  L5  afsothe  view  of  Pradier-Fod^rd  ("Precis  de  Droit  adminlstrmtfff" ca. 
I),  who  assorts  that  "there  can  be  but  two  powers  of  government,  that  which  ad* 
ministers  (legislative)  and  that  which  applies  (executive). "  See  also  RouaSisu. 
"Contrat  socialp"  bk,  IIIi  ch,  7;  alsoTreitschke  ("Politik,"  vol.  11^  pp.  a-jj,  wt^ 
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Generally  the  advocates  of  the  "duality"  theory  sub- 
divide  the  activities  which  have  to  do  with  the  execution  p^^^ 
of  the  state  will  into  three  classes:  those  which  are  purely 
executive  in  character,  or  which  are  limited  to  the  super- 
-vision  and  direction  of  the  task  of  execution;  those  which 
are  administrative  in  character,  or  which  are  concerned 
rather  with  the  actual  scientific  or  technical  work  in- 
wlved  in  carrying  on  the  executive  functions  of  govern- 
ment; and  those  which  are  judicial,  or  which  have  to  do 
with  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  to 
concrete  cases.^    Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
most  French  writers  conceive  the  judicial  power  to  be  a 
particular  phase  or  manifestation  of  the  executive  power> 
they  nevertheless  separate  rigidly  the  function  of  admin- 
istration, in  the  executive  sense  of  the  term,  from  judicial 
administration^  or  the  administration  of  justice,  by  taking 
away  from  the  judiciary  practically  all  power  of  control 
over  the  administrative  authorities.    In  other  words,  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers^  as  Dicey  remarks,  has 
in  the  mind  of  a  French  statesman  a  meaning  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  attributed  to  it  by  a  statesman  in  England 
or  the  United  States.    In  France  it  means  not  merely  that 


msaetta  that  the  "  whole  theoiy  regarding  the  cjiistcnce  of  three  slate  powers  and 
their  separation  from  each  other  h  a  pure  theoretical  and  fantastical  conception," 
"*It  is  better,**  he  adds,  **to  recogniic  only  two  such  powers;  Verfttssung,  which 
embodies  the  totality  of  activities  which  have  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the  will 
ihc  state;  and  Verwaltung,  which  includes  all  those  concerned  with  the  e^cutbn 
the  state  wili."  Compare  also  Goodnow  Politics  and  Administration/' espe- 
«:zi&lly  cli&t  I  and  2),  who  supports  the  French  theory  of  the  duality  ot  governmental 
powers.  All  the  powers  of  the  state,  he  observes,  have  to  do  cither  with  the  eg- 
ression of  the  will  of  the  state  or  the  execution  of  that  will.  Those  activities  which 
long  to  the  former  class  may  be  appropriately  comprehended  under  the  name 
politics,**  while  those  belonging  to  the  second  category  may  be  embraced  under 
term  "administration/'  "^Politics"  and  "administration/'  therefore,  include 
1  the  activities  of  the  state,  whether  we  describe  them  as  legislative,  executive 
administrative,  or  otherwise.  See  also  St.  Girons,,  *'L&  Separation  del 
ouvolrs,*'  pp.  I -J  I  also  pp.  135  and  411. 

^  Compare  Goodnow,  "Principles  of  Admintstrative  Law,**  p»  17;  and  Jellinekj 
Reeht  dt%  mod,  Staates/'  bk.  Ill,  ch.  tS,  sec.  9. 
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the  judges  should  be  independent  as  understood  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  government  and  its  agents 
ought  to  be  independent  of,  and  to  a  great  extent  free 
from,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts/ 

While  the  ** duality"  theory  is  accepted  by  most  French 
writers,  there  are  a  few  of  high  standing  who  reject  it  as 
unsound.  Esmein,  for  example,  asserts  that  the  function 
of  the  judges  in  the  application  of  the  law  is  not  simply  an 
incident  of  execution  and  hence  is  not  subordinate  to  the 
executive  power.  It  is  true,  he  admits,  that  the  function 
of  interpretation  by  the  judiciary  is  preliminary  to  that 
of  execution;  that  is,  the  judges  determine  in  the  first 
place  whether  the  law  is  applicable,  and,  therefore,  whether 
it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  enforced  in  a  particular  case;  but 
that  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  the  act  of  execution.  If  the 
judicial  power  is  only  an  incident  of  the  executive  power, 
then  the  judges  are  nothing  more  than  the  agents  of  the 
executive  and  render  justice  in  its  name.  Moreover,  since 
the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in  many  cases  has  no  bear- 
ing whatever  on  the  execution  of  the  law,  how  can  it  be  a 
part  or  phase  of  the  executive  power  in  such  cases  ?  In 
the  field  of  non-contentious  jurisdiction,  where  no  con- 
troversies are  involved,  there  is  no  question  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  it  would  manifestly  be  incorrect  to 
speak  of  the  judicial  power  as  having  any  agency  in  the 
function  of  execution.'  But  although  much  may  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  duality  theory,  popular  usage  and  actual  prac- 
tice sanction  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  of  powers.  In 
every  modern  state,  whatever  the  form  of  its  constitution, 
the  governmental  system  is  in  fact  organized  and  admin- 
istered on  the  principle  that  the  judicial  power  is  not  a 
part  of  the  executive  power,  that  it  is  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent  in  character,  and  that  its  exercise  should  be  in- 

*  "I^w  of  the  Constitution,"  p.  i8i. 

•"Droit  constitutionnd,"  pp.  337^351.  For  further  discussion  of  this  quotloo 
see  Berthifiemy,  op.  ciL,  pp.  13-14* 
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trusted  to  separate  and  distinct  organs.  Even  in  absolute 
monarchies  where,  const itutionallyf  the  whole  legislative 
and  judicial  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual, 
it  is  in  practice  separated  and  exercised  through  agencies 
largely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other. 
^  The  idea  of  a  threefold  division  of  governmental  powers  AadAfti^ 
mras  recognized  by  Aristotle,  Cicero^  Polybius,  and  other  ^orStiu 
ancient  political  writers/  Aristotle,  for  example,  classi-  J^JfJJJ 
Red  the  powers  of  government  as:  first,  the  deliberative ^ 
or  those  concerned  with  great  questions  of  practical  policy, 
including  decisions  regarding  war  and  peace,  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties,  the  making  of  laws,  etc;  second,  the  magis- 
terial, or  those  corresponding  roughly  to  the  executive 
functions  of  a  modern  state;  and,  third,  the  judicial  power,' 
Although  the  ancient  writers  distinguished  between  three 
classes  of  governmental  powers,  corresponding  roughly  to 
the  modem  classification,  yet  in  practice  the  distinction 
was  not  always  observed.  Thus  the  Ecclesia  of  Athens 
passed  the  laws,  executed  many  of  them,  and  exercised 
judicial  functions.  The  Archons,  although  primarily  ad- 
ministrative officials,  possessed  judicial  powers*  The  Ro- 
j^an  Senate  was  both  a  legislative  and  an  administrative 
assembly,  while  the  magistrates  combined  both  admin* 
istrative  and  judicial  functions,'  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  no  clear  distinction  between  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  functions  was  recognized,  though  in  a  rough  way 
e  functions,  especially  of  legislation  and  administration. 


r 


^Compare,  on  thb  point,  Bluntschtf,  *'At]gemehe  Staatslehre,"  bk,  VII,  c1i.6; 
Lavcleye,  "Le  Gouverneraent  dans  la  D£mocratifi,"  vol,  I,  bk.  VII,  ch.  1;  St» 
Girons,  "  La  Separation  dea  Pouvoirs,"  pp,  4-29,  where  the  theory  and  practice  are 
rrviewed  at  length ;  and  Bendy,  "  The  Separation  of  Governments]  Powers,"  "  Co- 
lombia University  Studies  in  History,  Economic*,  and  Public  Law,'*  vol,  V,  p.  144, 
Politic!,"  bk.  IV,  ch.  14^ 

*  Sidgwick  observes  that  in  the  earliest  time*  political  functions  were  distributed 
ftmong  threw  differently  constituted  organs:  the  king  or  supreme  chief,  a  coun* 
dl  of  subordinate  chiefs  or  elders,  and  the  assembly  of  fully  qualified  dti2en& 
*Ztafffelopment  of  European  Polityi"  p.  43. 
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were  separated  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Generally, 
the  same  magistrates  exercised  both  executive  and  judi- 
cial functions.  Indeed,  the  separation  of  the  judicial 
power  from  the  executive  is  a  comparatively  recent  inno- 
vation, and  when  it  came  it  undoubtedly  marked  an  im- 
portant political  advance.  The  purity  of  justice  and  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  observes  Bluntschli,  gained  by  the 
change,  and  government  did  not  lose  its  security.* 

The  distinction  is  so  familiar  to  us,  says  Maine,  that 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  even  the  different  nature 
cipieofth*  of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  was  not  recognized 
ot  Pow^tt  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  appeared  in  the 
'*  Defensor  Pacis*'  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua  (1377).'  Bodin, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  first  political  writer  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  allowing  the  prince  to  admin- 
ister justice  in  person  and  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
intrusting  the  judicial  power  to  independent  magistrates, 
*'To  be  at  once  legislator  and  judge,*'  he  declared,  **is  to 
mingle  together  justice  and  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
adherence  to  the  law  and  departure  from  it.*  Writers  on 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  had  analyzed  the  nature 
of  the  various  powers  of  government,  but  had  generally  held 
that  in  order  that  the  state  might  be  strong  and  powerful 
it  was  necessary  that  all  powers  should  be  united  in  the 
same  hands  rather  than  distributed  among  coordinate 
and  coequal  authorities.  In  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  division  of  governmental  powers  and  their  exercise 
by  separate  and  distinct  organs  became  for  the  first  time  a 
political  doctrine.  Cromwell,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Protectorate,  went  to  the  length  of  separating  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  functions,  but  he  did  not  fully  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  John  Locke,  the 
political  philosopher  of  the  English  Revolution,  in  his 

*  "Allgemeine  Staatslebre,"  vol.  I,  bk.  VII,  ch.  7. 

i  **  Popular  Govcrnmtnl/*  p.  319.  *  "  De  la  R^publique,"  bk,  I,  ch.  la 
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famous  *' Two  Treatise  of  Government/'  declared  that  the 
powers  of  government  naturally  divided  themselves  into 
those  which  were  legislative  in  character,  those  which 
were  executive,  and  those  which  were  federative.*  By  the 
latter  functions  he  seems  to  have  meant  what  is  now  un- 
derstood as  the  diplomatic  power. 

The  first  modem  political  writer  to  dwell  at  length  upon  view  of 
the  separation  of  the  powers  of  government  and  to  treat  JJ^**" 
it  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  political  science  was 
Montesquieu,  in  his  famous  work  entitled  'VL' Esprit  des 
Lois,'*  published  in  1748.  "In  every  government/'  he 
said,  ''there  are  three  sorts  of  power";  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  judiciary.  When  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same  person,  or  in 
gome  body  of  magistrates^  there  can  be  no  liberty,  Again^ 

j^ere  is  no  liberty  if  the  judiciary  power  is  not  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  Were  it 
joined  with  the  legislative  power,  the  life  and  liberty 
of  the  subject  would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control;  for 
the  judge  would  then  be  the  legislator.  Were  it  joined 
with  the  executive  power^  the  judge  might  behave  with 
violence  and  oppression.    There  would  be  an  end  of 

l^erything  were  the  same  man  or  the  same  body,  whether 
of  the  nobles  or  of  the  people,  to  e-xercise  these  three 
powers,  that  of  enacting  the  laws,  that  of  executing  the 
public  resolutions,  and  that  of  trying  the  causes  of  indi- 

Kduals.^  Montesquieu  was  the  first  writer,  therefore, 
to  make  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  powers  a  doc- 
trine of  liberty.  His  views  became  a  part  of  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution  and  were  fully  enun- 
ciated in  the  constitutions  which  were  framed  in  France 
before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century*' 


'  Ch.  XIT,  sees,  143,  T44,  146  (Morley*s  ecL). 
»  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  bk.  XI,  ch,  6. 

*See»  for  example,  the  constUudotis  cif  i7Qr  and  1795*    Article  t6  irf  tht 
tioD  of  Rights  of  1791  maem  tkmt   every  ioctety  £ei  whkh  the  teparatioa 
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In  England  essentially  the  same  doctrine  as  that 
nounced  in  France  by  Montesquieu  was  laid  down  by 
stone  in  his  *' Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
"Whenever/'  said  Blackstone,  **the  right  of  'ttatrtag 
enforcing  the  law  is  vested  in  the  same  man  or  the  s 
body  of  men,  there  can  be  no  public  liberty.  The 
trate  may  enact  tyrannical  laws  and  enact  them  io  a  tyraa- 
nical  manner,  since  he  is  possessed,  in  his  quality  erf 
dispenser  of  justice,  with  all  the  power  which  he  as  kgis- 
lator  thinks  proper  to  give  himself.**  "Were  the  judidal 
power  joined  with  the  l^islative,"  he  concluded^  "tlieKe, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  baedi 
of  arbitrary  judges  whose  decisions  would  be  regulated  bf 
their  opinions  and  not  by  any  fundamental  principles cf 
law  J  which,  though  legislators  may  depart  from,  yet 
judges  are  bound  to  observe.  Were  it  joined  with  the  es' 
ecutive,  this  union  might  soon  be  an  overbalanoe  ol 
legislative." 

In  America,  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the 
constitution,  the  influence  of  both  Blackstone  and  M 
quieu  was  powerful  and  decisive*  and  their  doctrines  coo- 


of  powers  is  not  deterrnlned  haa  no  oofiiatltutloiu**   In  pursa&ttcc  of  Uus 

constitutmn  of  1791  created  a  legislative  assemb^  not  subject  to  disaolyfkatif  1 
executive ;  a  ministry  which  was  excluded  from  scats  in  the  legislature;  a  fcinf  p<fc 
no  legislative  initiative  and  with  only  a  suspensive  veto ;  and  a  Jiidiciary  elected  hf  the 
people.  The  admimstrative  authorities  were  freed  from  aU  control  on  the  poitof  tlhs 
ludJdary  and  it  was  declared  that  "every  act  of  the  courts  of  Justice  which  porpoit* 
to  opp<}^  or  arrest  the  admimstratioQ  shall  be  unconstituitonal  and  void.  **   la  ilwi^ 
the  principle  was  laid  down  that  each  of  the  departments  of  government  was  iws* 
eign  and  iodependent  within  its  domain ;  that  the  legislature  should  cxmst  tB  d 
the  legislative  power  and  only  that;  that  the  executive  department  shoyld  cmxtm 
all  the  executive  power  and  00  more ;  etc    Still,  it  recogm^ed  certain  ncoeswpyt** 
ceptions,  as  where  the  admimstrative  authorities  were  given  certain  powen  cf  i 
judicial  character.   For  the  opinions  of  leading  members  of  the  Natiooy  Aaamiti^ 
recognizing  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers,  see  St.  G irons,  "I4  S^tfite 
des  Pouvoirs,'*  pp.  xiii-jLTiii.    See  also  Bluntschli*  "AHgemcine  StaatsjetuSp**  Ik 
Vn,  ch.  7,  pp,  So-Si;  Duguit,  "Droit  constitutioiinel,"  p,  333;  wad 
'Cootrat  social/'  bt.  lU^  ch.  i. 
Chasfi'iEditioOtp.  i^. 
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ceming  the  separation  of  powers  became  a  part  of  the 
political  creed  of  the  early  statesmen*  Madison,  in  almost 
the  very  language  of  Montesquieu,  whom  he  pronounced 
"  the  oracle  who  is  always  consulted  and  cited  on  this  sub- 
ject," defended  the  doctrine  as  essential  to  the  protection 
of  individual  liberty.  "The  accumulation  of  all  powers, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  in  the  same  hands/'  he 
said,  **  whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  heredi* 
tary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,  may  justly  be  pro- 
nounced the  very  definition  of  tyranny."  *  George  Wash- 
ington, John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton,  and  later  Kent,  Story,  and  Webster,  all  expressed 
similar  views.' 

In  the  early  state  constitutions  framed  before  the  close  Early 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  idea  that  legislative,  execu-  ^J^Jj 
tive,  and  judicial  functions  must  be  kept  separate,  and  in- 
trusted to  distinct  authorities,  was  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
language;  and  their  governments  were  organized  as  nearly 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  as  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency and  efficiency  permitted.  Thus  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  (1780)  declared  that  '*in  the  government 
of  this  commonwealth  the  legislative  department  shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  or  either 
of  them;  the  executive  shall  never  exercise  the  legislative 
or  judicial  powers  or  either  of  them;  the  judicial  shall 
never  exercise  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  or  either 

1^  »  "The  Federalist,"  No*  4?. 

'See  Washington's  Farewell  Addreaa;  Hamilton,  in  "The  Federalist"  no*  47; 
Jefierson's  "Notes  on  Vi[^nia"j  Kent,  *' Commentaries,*'  vol.  I,  p.  2S3J  Story^ 
'*  Commcntariea,"  vol.  I,  bk,  III^  ch.  8 ;  Webster's  Works,  vol.  IV,  p,  laa.  It  is  by 
balancing  each  of  these  three  powers  against  the  other  two/*  said  Adams,  "that  the 
efforts  in  human  nature  toward  tyranny  can  alone  be  checked  and  restrained  and  Any 
d^^rec  of  freedom  be  preserved."  "  I  agree,"  said  Hamilton,  "  that  the  re  is  no  liberty 
if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  separate  from  the  legislative  and  eieeciitive  powen," 
*'The  separation  of  the  departments,"  said  Webster,  "so  far  as  practicable,  and  tbe 
preservation  of  clear  lines  between  them,  is  the  fundamental  idea  in  the  creation  of 
all  our  const  it  m  tons,  and  doubtless  the  continuatice  of  regulated  liberty  depends  on 
inain raining  these  boundaries." 
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of  them,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men/'  Declarations  similar  in  substance  were 
incorporated  in  most  of  the  other  revolutionary  state 
constitutions  and  in  those  which  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution/  Practically  all  of  the  state 
constitutions  that  have  since  been  framed  contain  *' dis- 
tributing clauses"  expressly  providing  for  a  tripartite 
division  of  governmental  powers  among  separate  and 
distinct  departments  or  organs.  The  few  that  contain 
no  formal  distributing  clauses  nevertheless  vest  the  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  functions  in  separate 
organs,  so  that  whether  the  theory  is  formally  expressed 
or  not,  the  government  in  every  case  is  in  fact  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  separation. 

The  present  conception  as  well  as  the  current  practice  in 
America  has  lately  been  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  language:  '*It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  American  system 
of  written  constitutional  law  that  all  powers  intrusted  to 
the  government,  whether  state  or  national,  are  divided  into 
three  grand  departments,  the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  judicial;  that  the  function  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  branches  of  government  shall  be  vested  in  a  separate 
body  of  public  servants,  and  that  the  perfection  of  the 
system  requires  that  the  lines  which  separate  and  divide 
these  departments  shall  be  broadly  and  clearly  defined. 
It  is  also  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  system 
that  the  persons  intrusted  with  power  in  any  one  of  these 
branches  shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the 
powers  confided  to  the  others,  but  that  each  shall,  by  the 
law  of  its  creation,  be  limited  to  the  powers  appropriated 


^  For  similar  declaralionsb  ibe  olbcr  rcvolutioDary  stute  const itutionj,  see  **Th* 
Federalist,"  no,  46:  also  Morey  and  Webster,  **Thc  Flrit  State  ConstitutiolJi»* 
in  the  "Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,**  vols,  IV 
imd  IX,  respectively;  and  Bondy,  '*The  S^par*tioii  of  GovemmeoUl  Powen," 
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to  its  own  department,  and  no  other."  ^  In  various  fcweign 
constitutions,  particularly  those  which  have  been  framed 
under  the  induence  of  American  ideas,  the  theory  is  em- 
bodied in  similar  form.*  In  the  states  of  Europe,  where 
the  cabinet  system  of  government  prevails,  the  close 
connection  between  the  legislative  and  executive  organs 
constitutes  an  important  exception  to  the  theor>';  yet, 
upon  careful  examination p  the  violation  of  the  principle 
will  be  seen  to  be  really  less  than  it  appears*  since  the  func- 
tions of  legislation  and  execution  are  in  fact  intrusted  to 
iieparate  organs^  even  though  one  is  controlled  by  and  is 
responsible  to  the  other  for  the  manner  in  which  it  exer- 
cises its  powers.  In  none  of  them  is  the  legislature  really 
tile  executor  of  the  law  or  the  judge  of  the  controversies 
raised  in  the  course  of  its  application;  nor  does  the  judi- 
ciary legislate  or  administer.  The  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger»  however,  of  such  a  confusion  of  functions  is  admit- 
ted by  European  writers  as  well  as  by  those  in  America.* 

U.   LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SEPARATION 

OF  POWERS 

When  we  assert  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  polit-  Tiw 
ical  science  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  isa^Lhu 
functions  of  government  should  be  intrusted  to  separate 
and  independent  organs  or  departments,  we  are  to  under^  tidn 
stand  the  proposition  as  being  true  only  in  a  limited  sense. 
Both  reason  and  experience  abundantly  show  that  no 
government  can  be  organized  on  the  principle  of  the  abso- 
lute and  complete  separation  of  the  departments  among 
which  the  legislativep  executive,  and  judicial  functions  are 
distributed*  There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  a  con- 
ititution  in  which  the  three  departments  were  not  more 

«  Kilbourae  v.  Thompion,  toj  U.S.,  p.  tSS. 

*  For  sample,  in  iJiosc  of  Aj;g<ciitiiiA«  Austmlm»  Brmzil,  Cbik,  aad  Meiico. 

*  CoropArCf  for  exmmple,  £Ameiri,  **  Droit  CAfUtittitioiiael,"  pp.  J64-365 ;  mad 
ICiU,    KepnaenUlive  GQvemincatf"  p*,  Sj. 
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or  less  connected  and  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  and 
in  which  each  exercised  powers  that,  under  a  strict  appli- 
cation of  the  theory,  did  not  belong  more  properly  to  one 
of  the  others.  In  short,  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  has  never  been  anything  more  than  a  theory  and 
an  ideal, 

John  Locke,  the  first  political  writer  to  attach  great  im- 
portance to  the  theory^  while  contending  that  legislative 
and  executive  powers  should  be  vested  in  separate  hands^ 
recognized  what  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  in  prac* 
tice  the  principle  is  incapable  of  full  realization;  '•for," 
he  said,  "the  legislature  not  being  able  to  foresee  and 
provide  by-laws  for  all  that  may  be  useful  to  the  com* 
munity,  the  executor  of  the  laws  having  the  power  in  his 
hands,  has  by  the  common  law  nature  a  right  to  make 
use  of  it,  for  the  good  of  society,  in  many  cases  where 
the  municipal  law  has  given  no  directions*  Nay,  many 
things  there  are  which  the  law  can  by  no  means  provide 
for;  these  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  him 
that  has  the  executive  power  in  his  hands/' 

Montesquieu,  who,  as  has  been  said,  made  the  principle  of 
separation  a  doctrine  of  liberty  and  gave  it  an  importance 
rarely  attained  by  any  political  theory,  obviously  did  not  un- 
derstand that  it  involved  the  absolute  independence  of  each 
department  of  the  others.*  He  must  have  known  that  the 
British  constitution,  of  which  he  was  writing  when  he  laid 
down  his  famous  proposition  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  did  not  in  fact  recognize  the  doctrine 


*  "Two  Treatises  of  Government/*  sec.  159.    See  also  Goodnow,  "Politics  tod 
Administration,"  pp.  ii-ia;  also  his  Principles  of  Administrative  Law,"  cL  3; 
Bondy,  "Separation  of  GovcrnmcnUl  Powers,"  p.  117;  Treitschke,  ** PoUtik,** 
II,  p.  3;  Jdlinek,  '^Recht  dts  mod,  Staates/'  p.  589. 

'  Blackstone,  who  shared  Montesquieu's  enthusiasm  for  the  theory  of  ilie  sepii*' 
tion  of  powers,  did  not  overlook  the  advantage  of  an  *' occasional  intermiiturt  d 
legislative  and  ejcecutive  functions."  **  It  is  highly  necessary  for  presenn'og  tie 
balance  of  the  constitution,"  he  observed,  '*that  the  executive  power  should  b< 
a.  branch,  though  not  the  whole  of  the  executive." 
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except  in  a  qualified  sense.*  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  Eng- 
lish executive  was  a  committee  of  the  legislature;  one 
chamber  of  the  legislature  constituted  an  important  part 
of  the  judiciary  and  at  the  same  time  **a  great  constitu- 
tional council  of  the  executive";  and  the  judiciary  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  subordinate  to  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislature,  being  appointed  by  the  one  and  de- 
pendent on  the  other  for  its  subsistence*  The  laws  were 
often  executed  by  authorities  which  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ministered justice,  and  some  of  the  minor  judicial  authori- 
ties, notably  the  justices  of  the  peace,  were  important 
administrative  authorities/ 

When  Montesquieu  declared,  therefore,  that  there  could  UontM- 
be  no  liberty  where  the  executive  and  the  judicial  powers  D^J^tJi^^ 
were  united  in  the  same  hands,  and  where  the  executive  was  sepm- 
not  separated  from  the  legislative,  he  stated  what  the  ex- 
perience of  England  then  and  now  contradicts*    There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  Montesquieu  did  not  mean 
to  exclude  each  department  from  all  control  over  the  acts 
of  the  others  or  from  all  share  or  agency  in  their  functions. 
This  was  the  judgment  of  James  Madison,  who  wrote  at  a 
time  when  Montesquieu's  ideas  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  political  writers  and  when  they  were  being  defended  by 
his  American  followers.    **0n  the  slightest  view  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,"  observed  Madison,  "we  must  perceive 
that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments 
are  by  no  means  totally  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other/*    '*From  these  facts,  by  which  Montesquieu  was  HAdison/t 
guided/ '  asserted  Madison ,  *' it  may  clearly  be  inferred,  that  [^^o?^*^ 
in  saying  *  there  can  be  no  liberty  where  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  are  united  in  the  same  person  or  body 

^  Dicey,  however,  thinks  that  Montesquieu  misunderstood  the  principles  and 
pr&filccsof  the  English  constitution,  as  his  doi'trine  was  in  lum  "nrn's understood, 
exaggerated,  and  misapplifd  by  the  French  statesmen  of  the  Revolution."  ''Law 
of  the  Const II utbn/*  p,  187. 

'Compare  Goodnow,  "Principlea  of  Administrative  Law/'  p.  35;  Bondy,  op, 
«IC^ch.  4;  ''The  Federalist,"  No.  47;  Maine,  •* Popular  Government/'  pp.  J19-120. 
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of  magistrates,*  or,  'if  the  power  of  judging  be  not  sepa* 
rated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers/  he  did 
not  mean  that  these  departments  ought  to  have  no  partial 
agency  in,  or  no  control  over,  the  acts  of  each  other.  His 
meaning,  as  his  own  words  import,  and  still  more  con- 
clusively as  illustrated  by  the  example  in  his  eye,  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  this,  where  the  whole  power  of 
one  department  is  exercised  by  the  hands  which  hold  the 
whole  power  of  another  department,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  constitution  are  subverted.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  in  the  constitution  examined  by 
him,  if  the  king,  who  is  the  sole  executive  magistrate,  had 
possessed  also  the  complete  legislative  power,  or  the 
supreme  administration  of  justice;  or  if  the  entire  legis- 
lative body  had  possessed  the  supreme  judiciary  or  tht 
supreme  executive  authority."  * 

When  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution  caine 
to  apply  the  theory  in  practice,  they  recognized  the  im- 
practicability, not  to  say  the  undesirability,  of  absolute 
and  complete  separation.    "  If  we  look  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  states/*  said  Madison,  '*we  find,  notwith- 
standing the  emphatical  and,  in  some  instances,  the  un- 
qualified terms  in  which  the  axiom  has  been  laid  down, 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  several  depart- 
ments of  power  have  been  kept  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct*"    Some  of  the  distributing  clauses,  in  fact,  ex- 
pressly recognized  limitations  upon  the  theory.  Thus 
the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  (1776)  qualified  the 
principle  by  declaring  that  the     legislative^  executive,  and 
judiciary  powers  ought  to  be  kept  as  separate  from  and 
independent  of  each  other  as  the  nature  of  a  free  govem- 
ment  will  admit;  or  as  is  consistent  with  the  chain  of  con- 
nection that  binds  the  whole  fabric  of  the  constitution  ui 
one  indissoluble  bond  of  unity  and  amity."  Madisoa 
himself,  in  defending  the  doctrine  in  its  qualified  fonn. 
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asserted  that  *'  unless  the  departments  were  so  far  con- 
nected and  blended  as  to  give  to  each  a  constitutional 
control  over  the  others,  the  degree  of  separation  which 
the  maxim  requires  as  essential  to  a  free  government  can 
never  in  practice  be  duly  maintained/'  He  stated  the  Tii«Trti« 
principle  in  a  very  general  way  when  he  said  that  '*  the  ^^SS  by 
powers  properly  belonging  to  one  department  ought  not  to  Ktiitoa 
be  directly  and  completely  administered  by  either  of  the 
other  departments;  it  is  equally  evident  that  neither  of 
them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  overruling 
influence  over  the  others  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  powers.*' '  This  was  probably  all  that  Locke, 
Montesquieu,  and  Blackstone  intended  the  theory  to 
mean,  though  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  prin- 
ciple as  thus  stated  is  so  broad  and  elastic  tiiat  it  can  have 
little  value  as  a  practical  rule. 

The  strict  separation  of  powers  is  not  only  impracticable 
as  a  working  principle  of  government,  but  it  is  one  not  to 
be  desired  in  practice*  The  experience  of  the  English  and 
other  constitutions  where  the  principle  is  not  strictly  ob- 
served shows  that  it  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  free 
institutions,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  danger  to  lib- 
erty in  allowing  the  lawmaking  body  to  execute  or  even 
to  judge.' 

John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  that  if  each  department  Aiwoiutt 
of  the  government  were  completely  independent  in  its  ^ce^^^* 
sphere  so  that  it  could  thwart  the  actions  of  the  others,  fre-  ^"^^"j^j^ 
quent  deadlocks  would  be  inevitable,  since  "each  depart-  pmcticA- 
ment  acting  in  defense  of  its  own  powers  would  never  lend  **** 
its  aid  to  the  others;  and  the  consequent  loss  in  efficiency 
would  outweigh  all  the  possible  advantages  arising  from 
the  independence,"  ^  This  danger  was  recognized  by  Black- 

***Tlie  FcdemlJat,"  No.  47,    Compare  also  JeflereoQ'a  **Notea  on  Virginia," 
p.  195- 

'Compsre  Crane  and  Moses,  **  Politics,"  p.  194. 

Representative  Governmeitt,,"  p.  S2;  Compare  also  Duguit,  "La  Separation 
Acs  Fouvoi^**  p,  1. 
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Stone,  who,  while  defending  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  the  departments,  declared  that  their  "total  disjunction** 
would  in  the  end  produce  the  same  tyrannical  effects  as 
their  complete  union  in  the  same  hands,  "by  causing  that 
union  against  which  it  seems  to  provide,'*  The  different 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  observes  Esmein,  cannot  be  exer- 
cised  separately  any  more  than  the  different  powers  of  a 
human  being;  they  coordinate  naturally  and  necessarily  in 
a  common  action  which  presupposes  their  cooperation.* 
The  true  way  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  one  depart- 
ment upon  the  domain  of  the  others  is,  as  Madison  has 
aptly  remarked,  to  permit  each  to  participate  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  others  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check  them  and 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places  without,  however,  con- 
trolling them.* 

The  framers  of  the  United  States  constitution,  impressed 
as  they  were  with  the  value  of  the  principle  of  separation, 
did  not  delude  themselves  into  supposing  that  any 
precise  or  exact  delineation  of  the  three  spheres  could 
be  drawn,  or  that  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  an  abso- 
lute separation  of  authorities  such  as  the  French  Revolu- 

'  ''Droit  const itutionn el/*  p.  369,  Duguit  points  out  that  the  scpanitJon  of 
ftutlioritiea  or  departments  is  often  confused  with  the  separatioti  of  functions,  The 
greatest  mistaJte  of  the  French  Natfona!  Assembly  of  1789,  he  says,  was  in  trying  t* 
separate  not  only  the  functions  of  government  but  also  the  authoriiies  {ptmvoirs)  hf 
creating  three  separate  entities  and  investing  each  with  a  part  of  sovereignly  in 
violation  of  the  principte  of  the  unity  of  sovereignty.  Neither  Locke  nor  Monta- 
quieu,  Duguit  declares,  ever  fe!(  into  such  an  error.  Neither  intended  to  eaiahlkh  a 
legal  theory,  but  simply  to  show  how  the  English  constitution!  by  a  distribution  of 
functions  and  a  certain  collaboration  of  organs,  had  established  guarantees  of  liberty 
Montesquieu  never  used  the  expression  separation  of  powers,"  nor  did  he  em 
maintain  that  organs  vested  with  the  several  functions  of  ^vemment  shouM  be 
absolutely  independent  of  each  other  and  without  any  control  over  one  another. 
"Droit  constitutionnel/*  p,  319. 

*  "The  absolute  independence  of  each  department^"  observes  Bluntschli,  '* con- 
tradicts the  organic  nature  of  the  state.  Each  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  subordinate 
to  the  others,  or  the  state  would  be  ton*  to  pieces,  for  "the  head  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  made  equal  to  it  without  destroying  the  roan."  "AligpnKiw 
Staatslehre,"  bk.  VU,  di,  7, 
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Honists  undertook  to  Introduce.  They  had  in  mind  only  a 
general  distribution  and  aimed  merely  at  a  rough  classifica- 
tion. They  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  whether 
a  particular  power  was  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
in  its  nature,  but  were  concerned  rather  with  the  question 
of  which  department  was  best  fitted  to  exercise  a  given 
power,*  It  was  with  them  a  question  of  administrative 
convenience  and  administrative  expediency  rather  than 
one  of  pure  political  philosophy,  Certain  powers  were 
vested  in  the  executive^  not  because  they  were  necessarily 
executive  in  character,  but  because  the  organization  and 
methods  of  the  executive  department  were  such  that  those 
powers  could  be  better  exercised  by  it  than  by  the  depart- 
ment to  w^hich  they  strictly  belonged*  Thus  the  power 
of  issuing  ordinances  and  of  negotiating  treaties  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  executivei  since  both  are  a  species  of  legis- 
lation which  experience  and  reason  have  clearly  shown 
can  be  more  efficiently  performed  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment than  by  the  legislative  department,  where,  under  a 
purely  scientific  interpretation  of  their  nature,  they  more 
properly  belong.  Likewise  it  is  desirable,  if  not  necessary, 
that  the  courts  be  allowed  a  share  in  legislation  through 
their  power  to  interpret  the  written  law  and  to  declare 
what  is  the  unwritten  law*  For  the  same  reason  many 
other  exceptions  to  the  theory  of  separation  were  intro- 
duced in  the  organization  of  the  government* 

The  legislative  department  was  made  a  sort  of  deposi-  JJ^*^^^ 
tory  for  many  classes  of  powers  which  are  neither  dis-  an  Act  u 
tinctly  legislative,  executive,  nor  judicial  in  character,  but  ^f^. 
which  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  all  three,  and  which  •c^^ve^  ot 
were  conferred  upon  the  legislature  through  considerations 
of  administrative  convenience  or  political  expediency** 
Every  act  which  proceeds  from  the  legislature  is  therefore 
classed  as  legislative;  every  act  performed  by  the  executive 
*  Bondy,  i>p.  ciL^  p.  397* 

^  Compace  CooJ«y«   Prlodplei  ol  CoosUtutioaal  Law^"  p»  44, 
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department  is  classed  as  executive;  and  so  on,  regardless  of 
its  real  nature.^ 

While  no  department  exercises  all  the  power  which  upon 
a  strict  interpretation  belongs  to  it,  it  nevertheless  exercises 
the  essential  part  of  it.  E^ch  department  exercises  inci* 
dental  rights  of  a  nature  intrinsically  different  from  the  mass 
of  powers  logically  belonging  to  it,  but  they  are  such  only 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  efficiently  its  func- 
tions as  an  independent  branch  of  the  government  and  are 
in  reality  part  of  the  principal  power  itself.^  In  practice^ 
therefore^  the  theory  has  never  been  construed  to  mean  that 
all  the  legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by  the  legislative 
department,  or  all  the  executive  power  by  the  executive 
department,  or  all  the  judicial  power  by  the  judicial  depart- 
ment*  The  theory  otherwise  understood  would  be  impos- 
sible of  practical  application  in  any  governmental  system.* 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  several  departments.  There  is  a  common 
borderland  between  them,  within  which  each  department 
must  tolerate  the  others  if  government  is  to  be  efficient. 
No  legislature  can  discharge  entirely  all  those  functions 
which  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  theory  are  l^is* 


*  Thus  the  grgjiting  of  a  divorce  is  regarded  as  legislative  or  judicial  according  as 
it  is  granted  by  the  legislature  or  the  courts.  And  so  with  the  issue  of  a  charter  or 
an  ordinance  or  the  appointment  of  an  officer,  etc, 

*  Compare  States.  Noble,  iiS  Indiana,  p.  350, 

■  "The  trouble  with  the  theory,"  says  Woodrow  Wilson,  "is  that  govemtneat  ii 
not  a  machine,  but  a  living  thing  —  no  living  thing  can  have  its  organs  -offset  against 
each  other  as  checks  and  live.  On  the  contrary,  its  life  is  dependent  on  their  quick 
co6perat ion,  their  ready  response  to  the  commands  of  instinct  or  intelligence,  their 
amicable  community  of  purpose.  Government  is  not  a  body  of  blind  forces;  It  ii 
a  body  of  men,  with  highly  dififerentiated  functions,  no  doubt,  in  our  modem  day  df 
specialization,  but  with  a  common  task  and  purpose.  Their  cooperation  is  indis- 
pensable, their  warfare  fatal.  There  can  be  no  successful  government  without 
leadership  or  without  the  intimate,  almost  instinctive,  coordination  of  the  organs  of 
life  and  action.  This  is  not  theory,  but  fact,  and  displays  its  force  as  fact^  whatert* 
theories  may  be  thrown  across  its  track.  Living  political  constitutions  must  be 
D^irwinian  in  structure  and  in  practice/'  Constitutional  Govertiment  in  ibe 
United  States/'  p,  56. 
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lative*  Details  must  be  filled  up  and  rules  issued  by  the 
executive,  governing  the  application  of  the  law,  if  the 
government  is  to  be  conducted  on  practical  lines.  In 
short,  functions  may  be  separated,  but  not  the  departments 
themselves.* 

While  the  departments  are,  theoretically,  equal  and 
coordinate,  they  "constitute  one  brotherhood  whose  con- 
stant trust  requires  a  mutual  toleration  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  'common  because  of  vicinage'  bordering  on  the  domains 
of  each/'  '  In  reality,  however,  the  departments  are  not 
equal*  In  all  governments  the  legislative  department  is 
in  fact  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  and  the  judiciary 
the  weakest.*  The  powers  of  the  legislative  department  in 
most  governments  are  not  specifically  enumerated,  but  are 
general  or  residuary  in  character;  in  short,  it  is  a  sort  of 
repository,  as  has  been  said,  of  all  powers  not  conferred  on 
the  other  departments.  It  possesses  everywhere  a  large 
control  over  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  other 
departments,  through  its  power  of  supply  and  its  power  to 
create  public  offices  and  to  provide  for  their  support.  It 
not  only  makes  the  laws  that  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
judiciary  and  enforced  by  the  executive,  but  lays  down  the 
rules  and  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  executive 
acts»  The  legislature  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  regulator  of 
the  administration.*  The  very  nature  of  government  is 
such  that  the  will  of  the  lawmaking  power  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  superior  to  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 
This  is  necessarily  so  because  the  will  of  the  state  must  be 
expressed  before  it  can  be  interpreted  and  enforced,  and  in 
formulating  that  will  the  legislature  may,  as  has  been  said, 


*  Compare  Groodnow,  "FoHiics  and  AdministraUonj"  p,  14, 

*  Brown  i\  Turner,  70  NX.  gj. 

*  Cf.  StorVf  '*  Cnmmcntarics,**  sec.  534.  On  the  aubordlnatian  of  the  executive 
to  the  itgislftiurc,  see  Berth^emy,  op^       bk.  II,  chs.  1-3. 

*  Ci*  Gtxxlnuw,  **  Comparative  Administrative  L»w>**  vol.  I,  p.  31 ;  and 
BlitntscIiUf  op.  ciLt  bk.  VI!,  ch.  7, 
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prescribe  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  whiclLw:^ 
execution  shall  take  place. 
weiA-        The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  no  control  ovei^^ 
STjudi-  the  source  of  supply  or  over  the  army  or  the  govemmentar^^ 
*^       organization  of  the  state.    It  cannot,  as  has  been  remarkec:^-^ 
by  a  distinguished  commentator,  lay  taxes,  nor  appropriat^^^ 
money,  nor  command  armies  nor  appoint  officers.    It  ha^^ 
no  means  of  influence  through  the  power  of  patronage,  n^-^^ 
powers,  in  short,  that  can  be  wielded  for  itself.^ 

>  Story,  "Commentories,"  sec  $49, 
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Suggested  Headings:  Benoist,  "La  Crise  de  Tfitat  modeme," 
chs.  j  Bltjntschli,  **  AUgemeines  Staatsrecht/*  bk.  II,  also  bis 
**Politik,"  bk.  Xj  ch.  3;  Bohkhak,  Allgemeine  Staatslehre,"  pp.  94- 
133;  Brougham,  "The  British  Constitution,"  Works,  vol.  XI,  chs. 
3-7;  Burgess,  ''Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,'*  vol.  II, 
bk.  m,  dti.  5;  C&AKE  and  Moses,  "  Politics,"  ch.  13;  Ducurr,/'  Droit 
constitutioiuiel,"  sees.  52,  53,  56^  57,  106-122;  also  his  '*L^Etat,  les 
Gouvemants  et  Les  Agents,"  ch,  2  ;  EsmeiN|  "  Droit  constitutionnel/' 
pt.  II,  ch.  5;  also  pt.  I,  ch.  3  ;  also  pp.  198-209  ;  GuMPLOWicz,  "  All- 
gemdnes  Staatsrecht,"  bk.  I,  ch,  9 ;  Hare,  "  Election  of  Representa- 
tives," chs.  1-5;  Jellinek,  "Recht  des  mode  men  Staates,"  bk.  Ill, 
ch.  17;  Kent,  "Commentaries,"  Lect  XI;  Laveleye,  "Le  Gou- 
vernement  dans  la  D^mocratie,"  vol.  11,  bk,  VIII;  Leacock,  "Ele- 
ments of  Political  Science,"  pt.  II,  ch.  2;  Lecky,  "Democracy  and 
Liberty/'  vol.  I,  chs.  3  and  4;  Lewis,  "Use  and  Abuse  of  Political 
Terms,"  ch.  12;  Lieber,  "CiitI  Liberty  and  Sell-government,"  chs, 
15-17;  also  his  "Political  Ethics,"  vol.  11,  bk.  VI,  chs*  1-3;  Mill, 
"Representative  Government,"  chs.  5,  7,  9,  12,  13;  Ohdronaux, 
"Constitutional  Legislation,"  cIi.  6;  Posado,  **Tratado  dc  Derecho 
Politico,"  vol.  II,  bk,  VI,  chs.  1-3;  Reinsch,  American  Legislatures 
and  Legislation  Methods";  Rousseau,  "Contrat  social,"  bk.  II, 
ch.  15;  SiDGWiCE,  "Elements  of  PoKtics,"  chs.  20  and  23;  St.  Girons, 
"La  Separation  des  Pouvoirs,"  bk,  Ij,  ch,  2;  Story,  "Commenta- 
ries," bk-  III,  ch.  8;  Wilson,  "Congressional  Government,"  chs,  2  and 
^  also  his  "  Constitutional  Government,"  chs,  4  and  5. 

L  organization:  the  UNICAMERAL  versus  THE  BICAMERAL 
^  PRINCIPLE 

^  It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  in  political  science  that  Etriy 
legislative  bodies  should  consist  of  two  chambers.*    At  the 
present  time  those  constructed  on  the  unicameral  principle 

*  Cf*  Esmein,  ''Draft  constitutionnel/'  third  ed.,  p.  73;  Brycc,  "American  Com- 
moDw^kli/'  abridged  cd.,  p.  J31;  L^vdcye^  "Le  GouverDetQent  d$.as  la  D£mo» 
ctwiMt,**  woL  EI4  p.  7;  Story,  "Commeatanea,"  voL  1, 
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are  found  only  in  Greece,  Luxembourg,  Servia,  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Ontario, 
a  few  of  the  smaller  German  states,  and  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  Formerly,  however,  the  unicameral  idea  found 
more  favor  than  now.  In  America^  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  had  an  influential  advocate  in  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  is  said  to  have  compared  a  double-chambered  legis- 
lative assembly  to  a  cart  with  a  horse  hitched  to  each 
end,  both  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  Largely  through 
his  Influence  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  under  its  first 
constitution  was  constructed  on  the  unicameral  principle, 
and  we  have  the  testimony  of  John  Adams  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  early  American  legislatures  generally 
should  consist  of  one  or  two  chambers  was  one  of  tran- 
scendent importance  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  first 
state  constitutions.* 

In  France,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  umcameral 
idea  had  many  supporters,  and  the  principle  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  constitution  of  1791  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  was  continued  in  the 
constitution  of  1 793.*  The  constitution  of  the  year  III 
(i  795) »  however,  established  the  bicameral  system ;  and  it 
was  continued  until  1848,  when  the  single  chamber  was 
again  reverted  to»  though  only  for  a  brief  interval.  Among 
the  powerful  advocates  of  the  unicameral  principle  in  1848 
was  Lamartine,  as  Turgot  had  been  its  ablest  defender  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  experience  of  France  with 
single-chambered  legislative  assemblies,  however,  was  not 
satisfactory;  and  their  proceedings,  it  is  said,  **  were  marked 
by  violence,  instability,  and  excesses  of  the  worst  land."* 

*  See  hm  essay  entitled,  "A  Defense  of  llie  American  Constitutions." 

*  For  a  Bummary  of  the  views  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  single'  chain bef 
■ystcm  m  the  French  Constituent  HAssembty  <Jf  17891  see  St.  GirOQS,  "La  S^paratioa 
des  Pouvoirs,"  pp.  175  ff. 

*  Boiaay  d'Anglas,  one  of  the  French  advocates  of  the  bicameral  system  at  the  time 
tdthe  Revolution,  asserted  in  1795  that  many  of  the  evils  whith  Freachmen  had  suf- 
fered since  the  bci;mningof  the  Revolution  had  been  due  to  the  violence  and  excaset 
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With  remarkably  few  exceptions  the  states  which  have  ex- 
perimented with  the  single  chamber  system  have  aban- 
doned it  for  tba  bicameral  system.  In  England,  during 
the  Commonwealth*  it  was  tried  for  a  brief  period,  but  with- 
out success;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  been  abol- 
ished, was  soon  restored-  The  lack  of  a  second  chamber  in 
the  national  congress  was  one  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
ttrith  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  the  United  States,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  none  of  the 
fraraers  of  the  constitution  favored  retaining  the  unicam- 
eral system,^  In  Pennsylvania,  where  it  existed  for  a  time, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  marked  by  a  "want  of  stability"  and 
resulted  in  ''extremely  impulsive  and  variable  legislation.*'' 
It  was  soon  abandoned  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  few 
other  states  where  it  had  been  introduced.  Other  coun* 
tries,  notably  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Mexico,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru,  have  all  abandoned  it,  after  a  fair  trial, 
for  the  double-chambered  system. 
The  chief  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  the  unicameral 

of  A  licgte^ambered  legisliitive  assembly.  See  also  St.  Girons^  *'La  S^pamtiOD 
des  Pouvoirs,"  p.  17S. 

^  Compare  Hamilton,  m  "The  Federalist/*  NoA.  63  and  63,  See  also  the  edllor*! 
note  to  Ford's  edition  of  "The  Federalist,"  No,  sa,  p,  143?.  *'The  Continental 
Congress/'  he  remarks^  "had  illustrated  the  evils  of  a  single  legislalive  body* 
Frequently  it  had  adopted  fesolutioas  only  to  repeal  them  the  nejtt  day,  arid  in 
se  veral  cas^had  rejected,  considered,  and  adopted,  and  again  rejected  m  the  course 
of  a  week,  the  same  motion ;  the  change  being  due  to  the  arrival  or  departure  of 
members,  and  to  the  lack  of  any  check/*  See  also  Kent's*'  Commentaries,"  twelfth 
ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  221^  where  it  is  said  that  *'  the  instability  and  passion"  which  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  single  chamber  and  asserriblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia 
*'  were  very  visible  at  the  time  and  the  subject  of  much  public  animadversion,"  "  No 
portion  of  the  political  history  of  mankind/'  remarks  Kent,  "  h  more  full  of  instnic^ 
live  lessons  on  this  subject,  or  contains  more  striking  proof  of  the  faction,  instability, 
and  misery  of  states,  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  unchecked  assembly,  thaa 
that  of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  ndddle  ages  which  arose  in  great  numbers  and 
with  dazjding  but  transient  splendor^  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  wcsterit 
and  the  eastern  empire  of  the  Romans.  They  were  all  alike  ill  constituted,  with  a 
Angle  unbalanced  assembly.  They  were  alike  miserable  And  all  ended  m  similar 
ifisgracc/' 

•  "The  Federalist,"  Ford's  td.,  p,  143,  note  i. 
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Arg*jmeot  systcm  by  the  French  statesmen  and  political  writers  in 
S  Sr/^^    ^7^9       again  in  1848  was  that  it  secured  ** unity'*  instead 
Unicam-    of  ''duality"  in  the  organization  of  the  legislative  branch 
to  ^    of  the  government.    Two  or  three  chambers^  it  was  argued, 
meant  two  or  three  sovereignties.*    *'The  law,*'  said  Siey^s» 
"is  the  will  of  the  people;  the  people  cannot  at  the  same 
time  have  two  different  wills  on  the  same  subject  j  therefore, 
the  legislative  body  which  represents  the  people  ought  to  bes- 
essentially  one.  Where  there  are  two  chambers,  discord  and. 
division  will  be  inevitable  and  the  will  of  the  people  will  b^ 
paralyzed  by  inaction/'  ^   The  same  view  was  expressed  by 
Lamar Une,  who  maintained  that  the  double  chamber  sacri- 
ficed the  great  principle  of  unity  by  dividing  the  sovereignt>* 
of  the  state**    A  similar  line  of  reasoning  was  pursued  by 
Condorcet,  Robespierre,  and  other  leaders  in  France  at 
time  of  the  Revolution,    In  America,  likewise,  the  sai 
kind  of  argument  was  advanced  by  Franklin  and  oth< 
against  the  bicameral  theory.    Legislation  being  tm 
the  expression  of  the  common  will,  the  necesail 
mitting  it  to  two  separate  assemblies,  each  hai 
upon  the  action  of  the  other,  was  not  appa] 
the  arguments,"  says  Judge  Story,  derived 
analogy  between  the  movements  of  political  bodies  an( 
operations  of  physical  nature,  all  the  impulses  of 
parsimony,  all  the  prejudices  against  a  second  cooi 

>  Duguit  "Droit  eonstitutionnel/'  p.  J44. 

•  Quoted  by  Laboulaye  in  "Questions  constitutionnelles,"  p.  349^ 

*  Cited  by  Licber  in  his   Civil  Liberty  and  Self -f ovcrnmcnt/*  p.  19$.  Coi 
also  Destqtt  de  Tracy,  who  argued  that  "the  legislative  body  ought  to  be  a  U] 
order  that  it  may  legislate  without  struggling  against  itself.*'    **  Comment  a  i 
I'Espritdes  Lois/*  bk.  XI,  ch.  2.  See  also  St.  Giroas/*  La  Separation  des  Pgu 
pp.  175-176.    One  manifest  advantage  of  the  single  chamber  princij 
countries  where  the  cabinet  system  of  government  prevails  mirusterial 
can  be  more  readily  enforced.    The  eidstence  of  two  chambers  uader 
tern  is  confusing,  and  one  of  ihem  must  necessarily  play  a  subordinnt* 
has  worked  out  in  practice  that  responsibility  to  two  chambers  can:, 
enforced.     Great  Britain  is  just  now  exiJerlencing  the  difficulty  ,  ,^ 
chambcrsi  each  claiming  lo  exercise  equality  of  powers  in  financial  legiatation. 
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legislative  assembly  stimulated  by  the  exemplification  of 
it  in  the  British  Parliament^  were  against  a  division  of  the 
legislative  power."  '    In  short,  a  double-chambered  legis- 
ll^ture  was  an  assembly  divided  against  itself. 

In  America,  John  Adams  combated  the  doctrines  of  The  View 
Franklin,  Turgot,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  bi-  ^d^a^ 
cameral  system,  in  a  rather  remarkable  essay  entitled 
Defense  of  the  Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  defended  with 
ability  and  learning  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  legis- 
pltive  power  between  two  coordinate  assemblies.    He  re- 
viewed the  history  of  free  governments  and  undertook  to 
show  that  government  by  single  assemblies  had  "generally 
been  visionary  if  not  corrupt  and  violent  and  had  usually 
kiDded  in  despotism/'    "Of  all  possible  forms  of  govern- 
ment, a  sovereignty  in  a  single  assembly,  successively  chosen 
^y  the  people,  is,"  he  said,  ^'perhaps  the  best  calculated  to 
Bcilitate  the  gratification  of  self-love,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
private  interests  of  a  few  individuals  —  in  one  word,  the 
%Fhole  system  of  affairs  and  every  conceivable  motive  of 
hope  or  fear  will  be  employed  to  promote  the  private  in- 
jjj^rests  of  a  few  of  their  obsequious  majority;  and  there 
!s  no  remedy  but  in  arms," 

Notwithstanding  all  the  objections  raised  against  the 
bicameral  system,  experience  has  apparently  established 
Iks  advantages  over  the  single  chamber  scheme.  "It  ac- 
^mpanies  the  Anglican  race,"  observes  Francis  Lieber, 
"like  the  common  law,  and  everywhere  it  succeeds/" 
"Of  all  the  forms  of  government  that  are  possible  among 
mankind,"  says  Lecky,  "I  do  not  know  any  which  is  likely 

rbe  worse  than  the  government  of  a  single  omnipotent 
'  **Cc>mm<!titaries,"  vol  T,  sec.  548.  Duguit  denies  that  the  principle  of  "duality" 
h  the  structqrcof  the  legislature  necessarily  meatis  cotiilict  and  cnfceblement  of  the 
ilativc  power  or  retards  needed  political  refonns,  and  be  shows  from  the  expert^ 
:  of  France  that  as&ertbns  to  the  contrary  are  not  supparted  by  the  f  acU.  * '  Droit 
titutionnet/'  p,  347, 
•  **  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-government/'  p.  197. 
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democratic  chamber*  It  is  at  least  as  susceptible  as  an 
individual  despot  of  the  temptations  that  grow  out  of  the 
possession  of  an  uncontrolled  poweri  and  it  is  likely  to  act 
with  much  less  sense  of  responsibility  and  much  less  real 
deliberation."  * 

The  advantages  of  a  second  chamber  may  be  summarised 
coniid^  as  follows:  First,  it  ser\'es  as  a  check  upon  hasty,  rash,  and 
eration  of  ill-considercd  legislation.  Legislative  a^emblies  are  often 
^^Bi«u-  subject  to  strong  passions  and  excitements  and  are  some* 
times  impatient,  impetuous,  and  careless.  The  function  of 
a  second  chamber  is  to  restrain  such  tendencies  and  to 
compel  careful  consideration  of  legislative  projects.  It 
interposes  delay  between  the  introduction  and  final  adop- 
tion of  a  measure  and  thus  permits  time  for  reflection  and 
deliberation  *  **One  great  object  of  the  separation  of  the 
legislature  into  two  houses  acting  separately  and  with  co* 
ordinate  powers, * '  said  Chancellor  Kent,  "is  to  destroy  the 
evil  effects  of  sudden  and  strong  excitement  and  of  precipi* 
tate  measures  springing  from  passion, caprice,  prejudice,  per- 
sonal influence,  and  party  intrigue,  which  have  been  found 
by  sad  experience  to  exercise  a  potent  and  dangerous  sway 
in  single  assemblies.'  It  is  clear,  says  Bluntschli,  in  explain^ 
ing  the  advantages  of  the  bicameral  system,  that  four 
eyes  see  more  and  better  than  two,  especially  when  a  given 
subject  may  be  considered  from  different  standpoints/ 

In  the  second  place,  the  bicameral  principle  not  only 
serves  to  protect  the  legislature  against  its  own  errors  of 
LegiBk-     haste  and  impulse,  but  it  also  affords  a  protection  to  the 

potisni  ^    Democracy  and  Liberty,**  vol,  I,  p-  spg. 

*  Story,  "Commentaries/'  vol.  T,  sees,  550-554* 

■  "Commentaries,"  vol.  I,  lect.  XI.  "There  is  certamly  no  pmpcaitioii  in  poli- 
tics," says  Lecky,  **  more  indubitable  than  that  the  attempt  to  govern  a  great  hete- 
rogenous empire  simply  by  such  an  assembly  must  ultimately  prove  disastrous,  and 
the  neceasily  of  a  Rtcond  cbamber  to  ciercise  a  controlling,  modifying,  retardje^ 
and  steadying  infiueiice  has  acquired  almost  the  position  of  an  axiom.'*  " Denwc* 
racy  and  Liberty,"  vol  I,  p.  300,  See  also  St.  Girons*  "La  S^pft ration  dfl 
Pouvoirs,*'  p.  185. 

AlWemeines  Staatsrbclit,**  p,  6. 
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^individual  against  the  despotism  of  a  single  chamber. 
The  existence  of  a  second  chamber  is  thus  a  guarantee  of 
liberty  as  well  as  to  some  extent  a  safeguard  again&t 
tyranny.^    Where  the  whole  legislative  power  is  intrusted 
to  a  single  omnipotent  assembly,  the  restraining  element 
of  a  second  chamber  is  lacking.    There  is  a  natural  pro* 
pensity  on  the  part  of  legislative  bodies  to  accumulate 
power  into  their  hands,  to  absorb  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  judiciary,  in  short,  to  draw  into  their  grasp 
the  whole  government  of  the  state.    They  have  a  con- 
stant tendency,  observes  Judge  Story,  to  overstep  their 
proper  boundaries,  from  passion,  from  ambition,  from  in- 
advertence, from  the  prevalence  of  faction,  or  from  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  private  interests*    Under  such 
^rcumstancesp  he  adds,  the  only  effective  barrier  against 
oppression,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  is  to  "sepa- 
rate its  operations,  to  balance  interest  against  interest, 
^^imbition  against  ambition,  the  combinations  and  spirit 
i^r3f  dominion  of  one  body  against  the  like  combinations 
.i^and  spirit  of  another/'  *   The  existence  of  a  second  cham- 
1r»er,  continues  Story,  doubles  the  security  of  the  people  by 
:«'<quiring  the  concurrence  of  two  distinct  bodies  in  any 
«<^heme  of  usurpation  or  perfidy  where  otherwise  the 
^^bition  of  a  single  body  would  be  sufficient,'  **The 
*^ec€ssity  of  two  chambers/'  says  Er>Te,  "is  based  on 
belief  that  the  innate  tendency  of  an  assembly  to  he- 
^ome  hateful,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt,  needs  to  be  checked 
the  coexistence  of  another  house  of  equal  authority* 
The  Americans  restrain  their  legislatures  by  dividing  them, 

*  Cf.  St.  Girons,  "La  S^paratioti  dea  Pouvoir5,"p,  iSa.    See  also  Laveleye,  "Lc 
C'CkUvcrDement  dans  la  D<&nocratie,"  vol,  II,  11. 

*  *' Commentaries/*  voL  I,  sec*  558.   *'The  eiecutive  power  in  our  government," 
jefferaon,  "is  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  even  the  principal,  object  of  my 

i*>TiciEiide.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  really  the  danger  most  to  be  feared 
tfid  will  contiiiue  to  be  so  for  many  yeai-s  to  come/'   Letter  to  Madiaon,  March 

IS.  '7% 
'Ihid.f  tec*  700. 
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just  as  the  Romans  restrained  their  executives  by  substit 
ting  two  consuls  for  one  king."  * 

A  third  advantage  of  the  bicameral  system  is  that 
affords  a  convenient  means  of  giving  representation  to  Sj 
cial  interests  or  classes  in  the  state  and  particularly  to 
aristocratic  portion  of  society,  in  order  to  counterbalat^ 
the  undue  preponderance  of  the  popular  element  in  one  J 
the  chambers,  thus  introducing  into  the  legislature  a  goa 
servative  force  to  curb  the  radicalism  of  the  popular  cham- 
ber.   We  cannot p  says  Bluntschli,  ignore  the  distinct/on 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  in  the 
population  of  the  state  and  allow  one  of  these  elements 
alone  representation  in  the  legislature  without  doing  the 
other  an  injustice.'    Montesquieu  asserted,  not  without 
some  truth,  that  there  are  always  persons  in  every  state, 
distinguished  by  their  births  wealth,  or  honors,  to  whom,  if 
they  are  confounded  with  the  common  people  and  are 
given  only  an  equal  share  in  the  government  with  the  rest» 
the  common  liberty  would  be  slavery  and  who  would  have 

*  "The  Amencan  Commonwealth,"  abridged  ed.,  p.  331.  Sidgwkk  obscntslW 
pa&sbns.  are  mora  likely  to  affect  a  single  body  than  two,  and  that  the  danger cffft* 
croBchmenta  by  the  legislature  on  the  fiitictiona  of  the  executive  is  tindoul>tf^lj 
dimiriiahed  by  the  existence  of  two  legislative  chambers.    See  further  concemiog  ^ 
safeguards  which  the  bLcameral  system  affords  against  legislativecncroachmenuupoa 
individual  liberty,  his  ^'Elements  of  Politics,"  p.  406,    John  Stuart  Mill  did  nfi* 
Attach  much  importance  to  the  value  of  a  second  chamber  as  a  check  upon  pttcij*" 
fancy  of  legislation  or  as  a  means  of  compelling  deliberation,  and  he expressnl 
opinion  that  the  subject  had  received  an  amount  of  attention,  especially  on  tl« 
continent  of  Europe,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance.    **For  my  own  ptTt" 
he  said,  **  I  set  little  value  on  any  check  which  a  second  chamber  can  apply  ■ 
democracy  otherwise  unchecked,"  Yet  Mill  adrnitted  that  a  second  chamber  wtrm 
an  important  purpose  as  a  check  upon  legislative  despot iani.   A  majority  in  aanflt 
assembly,,  he  said,  with  no  check  but  their  own  will,  "easily  becomes  despoik  tssA 
overweeningj  if  released  from  the  necessity  of  considering  whether  its  acts  will  be  coo- 
curred  in  by  another  constituted  authority*'*   "The  same  reason  which  induced  tlic 
Romans  to  have  two  consuls/'  he  observed,  "makes  it  desirable  that  there  ■boaM 
be  two  chambers  that  neither  of  them  may  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  lit  Aiaea|fl| 
Qndivided  power  even  for  the  space  of  a  single  year."    "Repmentalivc  G<il^| 
mentt"  ch.  13. 

*  **A  llgemc  incs  Staatsrecht/^  pp.  £5-64.  Compare  alio  Esmdiv  "  Dioli  mM| 
douneV  pp 
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no  interest  in  supporting  the  government,  as  most  of  the 
popular  resolutions  would  be  against  them*  **The  share 
they  should  have  in  the  legislature,"  he  declared,  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  their  other  advantages  in  the  state, 
which  can  happen  only  when  they  form  a  body  that  has  a 
right  to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  people,  as  the  peo* 
pie  have  a  right  to  oppose  any  encroachment  of  theirs,"  * 

John  Stuart  Mill  advocated  a  second  chamber  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  political  experience  and  training  with- 
out reference  to  considerations  of  birth  or  wealth.  If  one 
chamber,  said  Mill,  represents  popular  feeling,  the  other 
should  represent  personal  merit,  tested  and  guaranteed  by 
actual  public  service  and  fortified  by  practical  experience. 
If  one  is  the  people's  chamber,  the  other  should  be  a  cham* 
ber  of  statesmen,  a  council  composed  of  all  living  public 
men  who  have  passed  through  important  political  offices  or 
employments.  Such  a  chamber,  Mill  argued ^  would  be  not 
merely  a  moderating  body,  or  a  simple  check,  but  also  an  im- 
pelUng  force.  It  would  be  a  body  of  natural  leaders  and 
would  guide  the  people  forward  in  the  path  of  progress.* 
The  best  constitution  of  the  second  chamber,  he  declared^  is 
that  which  embodies  the  greatest  number  of  elements  ex- 
empt from  the  class  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  major- 
ity, but  having  in  themselves  nothing  offensive  to  demo- 
cratic feeling." 

1  "Esprit  des  Lois,"  bk.  XI,  ch. 

•"Representative  Government/*  ch*  13.  Mill  suggested  that  such  a  chamber 
might  include  all  who  bad  had  diatingutshed  legtslntivc  experience^  all  who  had  held 
high  judicial  positions,  a.1t  who  had  been  members  of  the  cabinet  for  at  least  two 
year^,  &11  who  had  held  the  highest  positions  in  the  army  and  Tiavy^  all  who  had  held 
diplomatic  positions  of  the  first  rank,  and  those  who  had  been  governors  of  colonic 
for  ft  certain  length  of  time.  In  short,  membership  in  this  chamber  should^  he  said, 
be  restricted  to  those  who  had  attained  legal,  political,  or  military  distinction. 

*  Duguitt  a  distinguished  French  writer,  thinks  an  ideally  constituted  legisla- 
tive body  would  be  that  in  which  one  chiimber  would  represent  the  population  as 
a  whole  ajjd  the  othcrthe  various  groups  into  which  the  population  is  divided;  com- 
munities,  families,  commercial,  scienlific,  and  even  religious  associations,  etc.  The 
legislature  would  then  represent  all  the  important  coEistltuent  elemeats  of  the 
couniry.    "Droit  const ilutionnel,"  p.  349. 
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The  bicameral  system  also  affords  a  means  of  giving  sep- 
arate representation  to  the  somewhat  dissimilar  interests  of 
capital  and  labor.  An  actual  illustration  of  the  value  of 
this  principle  is  found,  we  are  told  by  a  well-known  writer, 
in  the  Australian  state  of  Victoria,  where  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  legislature  is  made  up  mainly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  capital,  while  the  other  chamber  is  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  representatives  of  labor.  This  is  the  result 
chiefly  of  a  restricted  suffrage  for  the  upper  house,  higher 
property  qualifications  for  membership  in  it,  and  the  non- 
payment of  its  members  for  their  services.* 

Finally,  the  bicameral  system  affords  an  opportunit> ,  in 
states  having  the  federal  form  of  government,  of  giving 
representation  to  the  political  units  composing  the  federa- 
tion. In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  equilibrium  bctis^een 
the  component  members  and  the  federation  as  a  whole,  the 
former  ought  to  be  represented  in  one  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lature without  regard  to  population,  that  is,  represented  as 
distinct  political  organizations.'  This,  in  fact,  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  legislatures  of  most  states  having  the 
federal  form  of  government  are  at  present  constructed. 

The  eighteenth  century  French  doctrine  that  the  bicameral 
system  is  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
sovereignty  will,  upon  examination,  be  seen  to  be  untenable.* 
Division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  chambers  does  not 
involve  a  division  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  any 
more  than  the  distribution  of  governmental  power  bet^'een 

>  Edward  Jenks,  "  Government  of  Victoria"  {1S91),  p.  379,  The  idea  of  allowing 
special  representation  to  the  interests  of  capital  and  labor  was  advocated  by  Guliot 
in  hia  "Democratic  en  France."  There  nre  m  every  society,  GuL20t  observed, 
two  "principal  types  of  social  situation":  that  of  men  who  live  from  the  mcotne  of 
their  property,  and  that  of  men  who  have  no  tapital,  but  live  by  their  labor^  Each  of 
these  essential  and  eternal  elements  in  every  society  should  have  distinct  repit* 
sentation,  without  which  one  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  Quoted  fay  XiAveleye 
in  "Lc  Gouvememenl  dans  )a  Di^mocratic,"  vol.  It,  p.  7. 

*  Compare  DugtiJl,    Droit  constitutionnel,**  sec,  56. 

*On  this  point  sec  Dugtiit,  "Droit  const itutionnel,"  p.  345; ftnd Udber,"Clf9 
Liberty  and  Self-gqvemmeat/'  pp.  197 
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legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  organs  means  a  division 
of  sovereignty  *  So  long  as  the  concurrence  of  both  cham- 
bers is  necessary  to  legislate,  that  is,  so  long  as  legislation 
emanates  from  the  assembly  as  a  whole,  there  is  not  duality, 
but  unity.  Law  is  the  will  of  the  people,  observes  Labou- 
laycj  whatever  may  be  the  mode  employed  for  enacting  it/ 
Where,  however,  the  structural  principle  of  both  chambers 
of  the  legislature  is  the  same,  much  of  the  value  of  the  bi- 
cameral system  is  lost*  If  the  two  chambers  are  identical 
in  constitution,  then  the  second  is  a  mere  duplication  of  the 
first;  and  the  advantages  of  the  additional  chamber  are 
questionable*  *'If  the  two  houses  were  elected  for  the 
same  period  and  by  the  same  electors/'  observes  Lieber, 
"they  would  amount  in  practice  to  little  more  than  two 
committees  of  the  same  house;  but  we  want  two  bona  fide 
different  houses  representing  the  impulse  as  well  as  the 
continuity,  the  progress  and  the  conservatism,  the  onward 
zeal  and  the  retentive  element,  innovation,  and  adhesion^ 
which  must  ever  form  Integral  elements  of  all  civilization. 
One  house,  therefore,  ought  to  be  large;  the  other  com- 
paratively small,  and  elected  or  appointed  for  a  longer 
time."  *  Some  writers  maintain  that  no  advantage  what- 
ever is  to  be  gained  by  the  bicameral  system  if  the  two 
chambers  are  identical  in  constitution*  In  such  a  case 
it  is,  says  Bluntschli,  like  employing  duplicate  organs  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Bluntschli  argues,  with  good  reason 
we  believe,  that  the  upper  chamber  ought  to  rest  on  a 
different  basis  from  the  lower  chamber,  that  it  ought,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  to  represent  special  classes  or  interests 
or  political  units  as  such  without  full  regard  to  population; 
while  the  lower  chamber  ought  to  represent  the  opinion  and 
interests  of  the  mass  of  population,  and  to  this  end  the 
representative  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 

'  Quoted  by  Laveley«  In  hia  "Le  GouverQement  dam  la  D^ocratiCi"  vol.  II, 
*  **Cty^i  Liberty  and  Self^veminent,**p.  loS- 
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the  citizens.'  Judge  Story  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
division  of  the  legislature  into  two  branches,  he  declared, 
would  be  of  Httle  or  no  intrinsic  value  unless  the  organiza* 
tion  was  such  that  each  house  could  operate  as  a  real  check 
upon  undue  and  rash  legislation.* 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  bicameral 
system  that  every  class  and  interest  in  the  community 
should  be  given  distinct  and  separate  representation. 
What  is  required  in  order  to  realize  the  full  value  of  the 
bicameral  principle  is  that  the  two  chambers  should  be 
differently  composed  and  should  rest  on  dissimilar  bases. 
The  members  of  one  chamber  ought  to  enjoy  longer  tenures, 
they  ought  to  represent  a  larger  constituency,  higher  mem- 
bership qualifications  ought  to  be  required  of  them,  and 
they  might  well  be  chosen  in  a  different  manner  and  by  a 
differently  constituted  electorate.'  Where  these  require- 
ments exist  there  will  always  be  one  chamber  smaller  in 
size  than  the  other,  possessing  a  higher  degree  of  experience 
and  perhaps  of  ability,  more  conservatism  of  spirit,  and 
representing  more  fully  the  higher  property  and  intellectual 
interests  of  the  state.  Thus  the  high  age  qualifications 
(the  attainment  of  the  fortieth  year)  required  of  senators 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  I  taly  has  had  the  effect  of  securing 
more  experienced  statesmen  in  the  legislatures  of  those 
countries.  The  longer  tenure,  the  larger  constituency,  and 
the  method  of  indirect  election  for  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  tend  to  secure  a  more  experienced,  more  con- 
servative, and,  on  the  whole,  an  abler  body  of  legislators  than 
is  found  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  The  same  is  true 
of  the  upper  chambers  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
and  the  republics  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Switjcerland.  The 
hereditary  principle  which  prevails  almost  wholly  in  the 

*  "Allgemebcs  Staatstecht^"  bk,  TT,  ch*  6. 

*  "Commentaries,"  vol. sec.  6gg. 

■Compare  SIdgwick,    Elements  of  Polkica,"  ch.  aj.    See  atio  Bluntidili 
Allgemeinea  Staatsrccht,"  bL  II,  ch.  6,oa  the  constitution  of  upper  cbajmbers* 
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structure  of  the  upper  chamber  in  Great  Britain  and  to  a 
less  degree  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Spain  diminishes  mm 
rather  than  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  legislature;  yet  H 
under  restrictions  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  English  system  the  principle  would  not  be  without  ^| 
its  advantages,  since  it  would  provide  a  means  of  introduc-  ^| 
ing  into  the  legislature  a  class  of  educated  and  leisured  men  H 
who  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquiring  po-  B 
litical  information  and  for  imbibing  the  result  of  political  ^ 
experience,  without  at  the  same  time  bringing  into  the  legis- 
lature large  numbers  of  men  who  add  little  or  no  strength* 
The  appointive  principle  which  prevails  in  Italy  for  the  Jjji 
constitution  of  the  upper  chamber,  and  to  a  less  degree  in 
several  other  European  states,  is  out  of  harmony  with  mod-  ^ 
em  notions  of  representation,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of 
insuring  a  place  in  the  legislature  for  distinguished  men  gjji 
who  have  held  public  office  and  also  for  men  who  have  ^ 
attained  eminence  in  science,  art,  and  the  learned  profes- 
sions*^ mt 
1^  Perhaps  the  ideal  mode  of  determining  the  membership  Viopn 
Hf  the  upper  chamber  lies  in  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  ^"^JJ^'^, 
the  above  systems,  if  we  eliminate  the  Norwegian  method  i?pp« 
of  cooptation  and  the  British  hereditary  principle,  neither  ^^"^^ 
of  which  commends  itself  to  us,    A  certain  number  of 
members  of  whom  high  qualifications  are  required  might 
very  properly  be  elected  upon  the  basis  of  a  restricted  suf- 
frage from  the  larger  administrative  subdivisions  into  which 
the  state  is  divided;  a  certain  number  might  be  elected  by 
the  local  governments,  such  as  the  provincial  legislatures  or 
municipal  councils;  a  limited  number  might  be  appointed 
by  the  excutive  from  those  who  have  achieved  eminence 
in  the  state  or  who  have  held  certain  high  offices,  etc. 

tWith  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  lower  house,  there 
i  a  substantial  unanimity  of  opinion  and  of  practice  that 

*  On  the  value  of  appointment  as  a  source  of  membe^hlp  Id  the  upper  chamber, 
tec  Sid^ick,  cp.  eit.t  p.  476, 
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it  should  rest  upon  a  popular  basis,  that  is,  its  members 
should  be  chosen  by  direct  election »  upon  the  basis  of  a 
wide  suffrage  and  for  short  terms.  Finally,  the  experience 
of  the  past  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of 
inequality  of  powers  as  between  the  two  chambers.  Nearly 
everywhere  the  upper  chamber  is  intrusted  w^ith  a  share, 
negative  or  positive,  in  the  administration  of  the  govern* 
ment,  often  a  certain  participation  in  the  control  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  is  vested  with 
important  judicial  functions.  This  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  dignity  and  prestige  of  membership  therein  and 
thus  secure  legislators  of  higher  ability  and  added  conserv- 
atism. The  scheme  of  partial  renewal  common  in  the 
organization  of  the  upper  chambers  is  likewise  a  valuable 
principle,  in  that  it  tends  to  secure  the  element  of  experi- 
ence and  preserve  continuity  of  membership. 
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Several  methods  of  apportioning  or  distributing  legisla- 
tive representatives  have  been  followed.  One  is  to  distrib- 
ute them  among  the  political  divisions  of  the  state  without 
regard  to  their  population,  or  at  least  without  exclusive 
regard  to  it*  In  all  the  important  federal  unions  except 
the  German  Empire  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  representation  among  the  component 
members  prevails  in  the  construction  of  the  upper  chambers. 
In  the  German  Bundesrath  the  number  of  votes  to  which 
each  state  of  the  empire  is  entitled  varies  from  one  to 
seventeen ;  and  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Lords  the  nuni' 
ber  varies  from  four  to  twenty-four,  the  latter  being  the 
number  allowed  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  the  French 
Republic  the  number  of  senators  from  each  department 
varies  from  one  to  ten. 

Another  method  of  distribution  is  to  apportioo  the 
representatives  among  the  political  divisions  of  the  state 


with  some  regard  to  the  amount  or  value  of  property  in  Repr*- 
each.    The  chief  merit  of  such  a  method  is  that  it  takes  "^'S^ 
into  consideration  one  of  the  important  elements  which  «^ 
enter  into  the  physical  make-up  of  the  state.    The  doctrine 
that  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  representation 
has  long  been  a  cherished  political  theory  of  the  people  of 
America  and  England,  and  perhaps  no  better  system  could 
be  devised  for  protecting  the  rights  of  property  than  by  giv- 
ing it  a  share  of  representation  in  the  legislative  branch. 
For  other  reasons,  however,  it  has  not  commended  itself 
to  the  people  of  democratic  states j  and  outside  of  a  few 
European  monarchies  where  property  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration to  some  extent  in  organizing  representation  in  the 
upper  chambers,  the  system  no  longer  prevails.    In  no 
state  is  property  to-day  the  sole  basis  of  representation  in 
either  chamber,  and  the  few  remaining  traces  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  have  survived  the  nineteenth  century  will  doubt* 
less  disappear  in  the  course  of  time, 
k   Another  principle  is  that  which  bases  representation  on  R*pr»- 
the  total  population,  citizens  and  aliens,  male  and  female,  tlSJid^o^n 
enfranchised  and  unenfranchised  alike,  and  not  on  the  num-  Popoi"^ 
ber  of  voters  merely.    This  is  now  the  almost  universal 
rule  governing  the  apportionment  of  representation  in 
lower  chambers,  and  in  some  states  It  is  also  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  upper  chambers.    It  possesses  the 
element  of  simplicity  and  uniformity  and  is  regarded  aa 
being  more  in  harmony  with  present  day  notions  of  repre- 
sentative government,*    The  ratio  of  representation  varies 
widely  among  different  states.    For  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  United  States  it  is  now  one 
representative  for  every  193,000  of  the  population.*    In  the 

*  Compare  Story,  "Commentaries,"  vot  I,  stcs.  631-6355  and  Esmdn*  "Droll 
OTustitutionnel,*'  p.  307. 

■  The  number  of  members  fnitn  each  state  In  the  tiadotial  House  of  Represents* 
lifCft  ifftHes  from  one  in  Delawarcr,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada^  Utah,  and  Wyomls^ 
Uie  number  apportioned  to  the  state  of  New  York 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  one 
member  for  every  62,700  of  the  population;  in  Bdgiurn, 
one  member  for  every  40,000;  in  Brazil,  one  member  for 
every  70,000;  in  Mexico,  one  for  every  40,000;  in  Switzer- 
land, one  for  every  20,000  j  in  France,  one  for  every  100,000; 
in  the  German  Empire,  one  for  every  loo^ooo;  in  Canada, 
one  for  every  22,600  of  the  population.  The  same  variety- 
prevails  among  the  individual  states  composing  the  federal 
republic  of  the  United  States,  where  the  principle  of  appor- 
tionment  on  the  basis  of  population  is  generally  the  rule 
for  the  constitution  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  chambers. 
Perhaps  an  ideal  system  would  be  one  which  would  take  into  j 
consideration  the  elements  of  population,  geographical  area, 
and  property  combined,  if  there  were  any  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  relative  weight  which  should  be  given  to  each 
of  these  elements.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  this 
kind  has  been  devised.^ 

III.  METHOD  OF  CHOICE 

For  convenience  in  choosing  representatives  it  is  custom- 
ary to  divide  the  state  into  electoral  circumscriptions  or 
districts.  The  entire  body  of  representatives  might  be 
chosen  from  the  state  at  large  on  a  general  ticket,  each 
elector  being  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  entire  number; 
but  in  states  of  considerable  geographical  area,  where 
several  hundred  members  are  to  be  elected,  such  a  method 
would  obviously  be  impracticable.  The  time  and  effort 
involved  in  voting  such  a  ticket  would  be  very  great;  and^ 

*  The  French  constitution  of  1791  (title  IIIj  sec*  i)  attempted  a  scheme  <rf  iha 
kind.  It  apportioned  the  745  representatives  of  the  legisktive  body  among  the  5j 
departments  "according  to  the  three  proportions  of  terTitor)%  populationj  and  tai," 
347  being  "accredited"  to  territory,  249  to  population,  and  349  to  the  direct  tix. 
See  Anderson,  "Constitutions  and  Documents  of  France,"  p.  65,  Butthu  scheme 
was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  1793,  which  declared  population  to  be  the  sok 
basis  of  representation ;  and  this  principle  was,  continued  by  the  constitutions  ql  179^ 
and  1848.  The  latter  principle,  says  Esmein,  is  the  correct  otic.  *'DroJt  cqratt 
tutionnel,"  p.  a 06. 
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what  is  of  more  importance^  the  ignorance  of  the  elector 
concerning  the  candidates  from  distant  parts  of  the  state 
would  be  so  great  that  an  election  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  largely  a  farce.  The  practice  of  all  states,  there- 
fore, is  to  divide  their  territory  into  electoral  districts  or  to 
utilize  for  this  purpose  the  political  subdivisions  already  in 
existence. 

In  constituting  electoral  districts  two  methods  are  em* 
ployed :  one  is  to  parcel  the  state  into  as  many  districts  as 
there  are  representatives  to  be  chosen  and  allow  a  single 
member  to  be  chosen  from  each ;  the  other  Is  to  create  a 
smaller  number  of  districts,  from  each  of  which  a  number 
of  representatives  is  chosen  on  the  same  ticket.  The 
former  is  known  as  the  single  member  district  plan;  the 
latter,  as  the  general  ticket  method.  Each  has  been  em- 
ployed by  most  states  at  different  times  in  their  history, 
though  nearly  all  have  come  at  last  to  the  single  member 
district  method.  In  the  United  States,  for  a  long  time,  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  were  chosen  from  the  state  at  large, 
each  elector  being  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  entire 
ticket;  but  the  objections  to  the  method  were  so  serious 
that  Congress,  in  1842^  enacted  that  thereafter  they  should 
be  chosen  by  districts  containing  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
populations,  and  this  rule  still  prevails. 

In  Great  Britain  the  single  member  district  method 
has  long  prevailed,  though  from  1867  to  1885  a  few  of 
the  more  populous  boroughs  were  permitted  to  choose 
their  members  by  general  ticket.  These  were  the  so-called 
*' three-cornered'*  constituencies,  thirteen  in  number,  in 
which  the  system  of  proportional  representation  was 
applied.  The  method  first  employed  in  the  French  Re- 
public for  choosing  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  the  single  district  system  {scrutin  d^arrondissemenl) ; 
but  in  1885  the  general  ticket  method  was  adopted,  under 
which  all  the  deputies  apportioned  to  each  department  were 
elected  from  the  department  at  large  by  general  ticket 
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{scruHn  de  lisle) ,    In  1889,  however,  the  single  member  dis« 
trict  method  was  reverted  to,  and  it  is  still  in  force,  Italian 
practice  has  varied  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  of  France, 
but  since  1891  the  general  ticket  method  has  prevailed. 
Tht  The  general  ticket  method  is  employed  in  the  states 

SStat*'  composing  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (Queensland 
Mfltiiod  excepted),  for  choosing  the  six  senators  to  which  each  is 
entitled  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  as  well  as  in 
those  countries  where  schemes  of  proportional  representa- 
tion exist,  notably  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Cuba,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  certain  districts  in  Brazil^  in  Italy  for 
provincial  and  municipal  elections,  in  certain  parts  of 
Spain,  in  Japan,  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  Iceland, 
Tasmania,  and  in  other  states. 
Tiw  In  the  states  of  the  American  Union  the  district  method 

Ticket  choosing  representatives  is  the  rule,  though  there  are  a 

Pkn  exceptions/    Likewise  in  the  choice  of  members  of 

municipal  councils  the  single  district  or  ward  method 
generally  prevails,  especially  where  the  single-chambered 
council  exists,  though  there  are  some  notable  exceptions/ 
In  some  municipalities  a  mixed  system  is  employed,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  certain  number  of  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ward  representatives,  are  chosen  from  the  dty 
at  large  on  general  ticket/ 
Advftit-        The  chief  advantage  of  the  single  member  district  method 
thf^D^        '^^^  simplicity  and  convenience.    Where  the  country  is 
trict        divided  into  as  many  electoral  circumscriptions  as  there 
are  representatives  to  be  chosen^  the  task  of  the  voter 

*  See  Reinschj  "American  State  Legislatures,"  pp.  197-200. 

■  The  general  ticket  system  is  in  use  in  St,  Lou^3^  Buffab*  Loubville^  St«  Paul,  tod 
In  the  cities  of  Massacbusetts  and  Kentuckjr  for  the  etection  of  muiiucipat  councils 
Sec  Fairiie,  "Essays on  Municipal  Administration,"  p.  131. 

*  Thus  in  San  Francisco  the  board  of  supervisors^  the  Cook  County^  IlLimws, 
board  of  commissioners,  and  also  the  city  council  of  Memphis  are  chosen  from  Ihe 
city  at  large  instead  of  by  wards^  In  various  cities  the  board  of  education  b 
chosen  in  the  same  way.  On  the  general  ticket  system  see  Commons,  "  Piopor 
tionaJ  Representation/'  ch.  4 
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in  each  district  is  restricted  to  the  simple  duty  of  cast- 
ing a  ballot  for  one  representative.  Owing  to  the  neces- 
sarily restricted  area  of  the  electoral  district  under  this 
system,  the  chances  are  considerable  that  the  candidate 
win  be  better  known  to  the  voters  than  would  be  possible 
under  the  general  ticket  system,  which  requires  larger  dis- 
tricts/ and  that  he  will  in  turn  be  more  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  district  which  he  is  chosen  to 
represent.  Another  advantage  of  the  district  method  is 
that  it  tends  to  secure  representation  to  the  minority  party 
in  the  state,  city,  or  province,  as  a  whole.  Obviously,  if  all 
the  representatives  are  chosen  from  the  state  at  large  on  a 
general  ticket,  the  party  having  a  bare  majority  will  elect 
all  and  the  minority  none.  Thus  in  the  United  States,  as 
long  as  representatives  in  Congress  were  chosen  from  the 
state  at  Jarge,  the  majority  party  in  each  usually  elected 
the  entire  congressional  delegation;  whereas  if  the  district 
ticket  method  had  prevailed*  some  districts  in  states  not 
predominantly  in  control  of  one  party  or  the  other  would 
have  chosen  representatives  belonging  to  the  minority 
party.  The  injustice  of  such  a  scheme  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  district  method,  as  has  been  said,  by  an  act  of 
Congress  in  1842. 

The  same  inequality  is  complained  of  with  regard  to 
the  general  ticket  method  of  choosing  presidential  electors 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  a  system  which  usually  gives 

'  Amfsng  the  Advocates  of  the  single  member  district  method  are  Montesquieu 
('*£*pr(t  desLob."  English  ed.  by  Prkhard,  vol.  I,  [».  t66):  Sidgwitk  ("ElcmenU 
of  Polhics/*  p.  joG)  ^  Bluntichli  f^T'olitik/' p.  444);  Einiein  (''Droit  conatitu- 
tiomml,**p,  SOS);  Brougham  ("The  British  Constitutkm,"  Wcsrks,  vol,  XI,  p.  73); 
Bradford  (*'  Lessons  of  Popular  Goverament/*  vol.  11,  p.  168),  Where  seveta]  caodi- 
ilatfs  ar«  chosen  from  the  same  district,  says  Bradford,  the  voter  "has  to  decfd« 
Upon  their  rrlative  merits  without  even  the  party  guide,  a  task  for  which  he  is  unfitted* 
and  which,  unless  he  has  some  special  object  to  gain,  he  will  renounce  in  disgust/' 
in  Bcttton,  where  the  twelve  atdermen  are  chosen  at  large,  each  elector  being  allowed 
10  vote  for  seven^ "  ji  is  tudicrous/'  he  says , "  to  see  the  helplessnaa  with  which  voteni 
fvtfO,  among  the  well-to-do  and  educated,  gaac  at  this  liil  of  twelve  iiAmei,  which  to 
lliem  mean  absolutely  nothing  ebe." 
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the  predominant  party  m  each  state  all  the  prfe^dential 
electors  to  which  the  state  is  entitled,  though  the  numer* 
ical  preponderance  of  the  party  in  the  majority  may  be 
quite  insignificant^ 

The  objections  to  the  single  member  district  method  are: 
first,  that  it  narrows  the  range  of  choice  and  often  leads 
to  the  election  of  inferior  men.  This  is  notably  the  case 
in  the  large  cities  where  the  ward  system  of  choosing  alder* 
men  is  almost  universal.  Experience  abundantly  proves 
that  in  cities  where  such  a  system  prevails  not  only  infe- 
rior, but  often  corrupt,  representatives  are  chosen.  In  the 
second  place,  the  district  system  leads  to  the  choice  of  men 
who  are  apt  to  represent  local  interests  rather  than  men 
who  represent  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
who  therefore  are  likely  to  take  a  narrow  and  particular- 
istic view  of  public  questions  instead  of  a  broad  national 
view.  The  experience  of  both  France  and  Italy  with  the 
scrutin  d' arrondissemenl  system  of  choosing  deputies  clearly 
established  the  truth  of  this  statement.'  In  the  case  d 
Italy  it  was  finally  abandoned  for  the  general  ticket  method, 
coupled  with  provision  for  a  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  district  system  encourages  the  view  that 
the  representative  is  the  mandataire  of  his  constituency 
rather  than  of  the  country;  that,  in  short,  he  is  commis- 
sioned to  represent  a  part  rather  than  the  whole  of  the 
state.^    Moreover,  the  custom  which  regards  the  legislator 


*  See  Dougherty,  ''Th^  Electoral  System  in  the  United  States,"  ch.  i, 

■  Cf.  Lowell,  '*  Govemtdent  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe^"  vol,  I,  pp.  16+ 
158;  Duguit,  "Droit  constitutionncl,*'  p,  355,  and  ficnoist,  **Crbe  de  i*E<*l 
moderne,"  pp.  56-64* 

*  Compare  Duguit,  "Droit  constitutionnel^''  p.  355;  and  Esmeiiij  "Droit  consii- 
tutionnel,"  p.  207  ;  also  an  article  by  M,  Goblet  in  the  "  Revue  politique  cl  puflii* 
mentaire/'  1905,  where  it  is  said  that  the  district  system  abases  the  intellectual  cha^ 
acter  of  the  legislature  and  substitutes  consideration  of  particular  interests  fortk 
general  interests.  Compare  on  the  contrary  the  remarks  of  Mr,  A .  J .  Balfour  b  i3« 
House  of  Commooa^  April  1 3,  i&m  ■ "  I  have  always  been  of  ibe  opinion  that  the  wfeolt 
basis  of  representation  in  this  House  h  a  loral  basis,  and  that  the  various  Jocalitis, 
when  they  send  representatives  here,  while  conscious)  of  course^  of  the  imperial  obl>> 
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AS  the  representative  of  a  particular  locality  is  respon- 
sible for  the  election  of  men  whose  energies  are  likely  to 
be  engrossed  with  the  pressure  of  petty  local  influences, 
and  therefore  often  deprives  the  state  of  the  services 
of  able  statesmen  who  would  be  willing  to  serve  in  the 
legislature  could  they  be  freed  from  such  influences  and 
be  regarded  strictly  as  representatives  of  the  country 
at  large.  In  the  third  place,  the  district  system  increases 
powerfully  the  temptation  of  legislative  majorities  to 
"gerrymander"  the  state,  that  is,  to  construct  the  electoral 
||||istricts  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  majority  party  more 
representatives  than  its  voting  strength  entitles  it  to.* 

It  would  seem  that  a  combination  of  the  general  ticket  The 
and  district  methods  by  which  a  certain  number  of  represen- 
tatives  would  be  chosen  according  to  each  method  possesses 
decided  advantages  over  either  by  itselL  It  would  secure 
all  the  principal  advantages  of  both  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  the  district  method.' 


r 
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As  a  means  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  an  extended  suf-  Th» 


£l«ctioa 


frage  some  states  have  employed  a  system  of  indirect  or  S*into<rt 
double  elections  for  choosing  representatives  and  sometimes 

gxdons  resting  upon  them,  must  vole  as  localities  and  have  regard  to  the  interest  of 
localities.*'    "  Parliamentary  Debates,"  4th  Series,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  386. 

*  See  Commons,  "Proportional  Representation/'  ch.  3,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  the  district  system  with  particular  reference  to  the  practice  of  gerrymander- 
ing; see  also  Rcinscbj  ''American  Legislatures/'  pp.  aoo^aog. 

**The  aim  of  gerrymandering/'  says  Bryce,  "  is  to  lay  out  the  districts  so  as  to  se- 
cure in  the  greatest  possibie  number  of  them  a  majoi-ity  for  the  party  which  conduct* 
the  operation.  This  is  done  sometimes  by  throwing  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
votes  intoa  dislritt  which  is  anyhow  certain  to  be  hostile,  50  me  times  by  adding  to  a 
cUstrlct  where  parties  are  equally  divided  some  place  in  which  the  majority  of 
frieiidly  voters  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale/'  "American  Commonwealth/'  ch.  13. 

'  The  "  milled  system  is  so rne times  applied  In  choosing  the  members  of  mu  nici- 
pal councfls,  notably  in  Ohio,  IndiAtia,  and  Iowa..  It  has  also  been  employed  for 
choming  th«  ddegatea  to  eonstitutional  conventionSj  for  example  in  New  York 
Slate  in  2S94.,  where  a  certain  ntimber  of  the  delegates  were  chosen  from  the  state  a£ 
iMt^  IJierefllfracEidJstdcts. 
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also  for  other  public  functionaries.  According  to  this  method 
the  whole  body  of  voters  in  the  electoral  district  choose  a 
smaller  number  of  intermediate  electors,  and  these  In  turn 
elect  immediately  the  representatives  or  other  officers  to  be 
chosen.  Under  the  French  constitution  of  1791,  for  ex- 
ample, the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  also  all 
magistrates  and  admimstrators  of  the  departments  and 
districts,  were  chosen  in  this  manner.*  The  system  was 
continued  for  the  election  of  certain  administrative  officers 
under  the  constitution  of  1793  (art,  8),  for  the  election  of 
representatives  under  the  constitution  of  1795  (art.  41),  was 
retained  after  the  restoration,  18 14,  and  was  not  finally 
abandoned  until  1830.  Indeed,  senators  of  the  Republic 
are  still  chosen  by  indirect  election,  that  is,  they  are  chosen 
by  electoral  colleges  in  the  several  depart mrats.  The 
method  of  indirect  election  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  constitution  for  choosing  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  though  the  election  has  in  practice  come  to  be 
direct.  The  choice  of  members  of  the  Prussian  Landtag 
is  likewise  made  by  bodies  of  intermediate  electors  chosen 
by  the  primary  voters  grouped  according  to  a  three-class 
system  of  suffrage  to  be  described  hereafter, 
kdvnm-  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  system  of  indirect 
thS^Syl  election  is  that  it  eliminates  to  some  extent,  as  has  been 
i^to'ct  ^^^^^      universal  suffrage  by  confining  the  ulti- 

Bie<ti«n  mate  choice  to  a  body  of  select  persons  possessing  a  higher 
average  of  ability  and  necessarily  feeling  a  keener  sense  of 
responsibility.  Moreover,  it  tends  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
party  passion  and  struggle  by  removing  the  object  of  the 
popular  choice  one  degree  and  confining  the  function  of 
the  electorate  as  a  whole  to  the  choice  of  those  upon  whom 
the  ultimate  responsibility  must  rest.  **This  contrivance/* 
says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "was  probably  intended  as  a  slight 
impediment  to  the  full  sweep  of  popular  feeling;  giving 

)  Constitution  of  tjgt,  title  III,  ch.     sees,  i,  i.    Sec  aIbo  Lord  Brougb&ia'l 
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the  suffrage  and  with  it  the  complete  ultimate  power  to 
the  many,  but  compelling  them  to  exercise  it  through  the 
agency  of  a  comparatively  few,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  be  less  moved  than  the  Demos  by  the  gust  of  pop- 
ular passion;  and,  as  the  electors,  being  already  a  select 
body,  might  be  expected  to  exceed  in  intellect  and  character 
the  common  level  of  their  constituents,  the  choice  made  by 
them  was  thought  likely  to  be  more  careful  and  enlightened 
and  would  in  any  case  be  made  under  the  greater  feeling  of 
responsibility  than  election  by  the  masses  themselves/'  * 
But  experience  with  the  indirect  system  of  election  has 
never  worked  out  in  practice  satisfactorily.  In  France  it 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  authors  and  was 
abandoned  for  the  system  of  direct  election,  and  this  has 
been  the  experience  of  most  states  where  it  has  been  tried 

WTiere  the  party  system  is  well  developed,  the  indirect 
scheme  is  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  cumbrous  formality, 
since  the  intermediate  electors  will  be  chosen  under  party 
pledges  to  vote  for  particular  candidates.  This  has  been 
the  history  of  the  indirect  system  for  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
presidential  electors  have  become  mere  party  puppets,  with- 
out judgment  or  freedom  of  action  in  performing  the  high 
functions  that  were  intended  to  be  exercised  by  them,'  and 

'  " Represcnlative  Goverumetit,"  ch.  9,  p.  iSo.  "Election  in  two  stages  has 
certAlnly  a  prima  facU  te^dtncy  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  legislature/''  says 
Sidgwtckf  *^lf  it  does  not  become  a  formality,  and  if  both  parts  of  the  process  are 
pezformed  with  mdcpendcace  and  honesty  of  purpose;  since  the  competence  of 
the  elected  ejectors  may  he  expected  to  be  on  the  average  greater  than  that  of  the 
citi£eD5  who  elect  them,  and  their  sense  of  reapotisibility  stronger.'*  *'  EJemeiiU 
of  politics/*  p.  403- 

For  a  defease  of  the  indirect  system, ace  Planlc^  "The  CommoD wealth  Recon- 
ttructed,"  and  Laveleye,  '*Le  Gouvemement  dans  £a  D^mocratie/'  vol,  11,  bk.  DC 
ch'  6*  Laveleye  argues  that  the  system  will  secure  representatives  of  higher  char- 
acter  and  ability  because  the  choice  will  be  made  after  ducus&ion  and  reflection  00 
tke  pajt  of  the  electors. 

*  Coaapar^  Duguit,  "Droit  conatitutionnel/'  pp,  350-551. 

*  See  tm  thh  point  Dougherty.  '*The  Electoral  System  of  the  United  Stetes,** 
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where  the  intermediate  electors  are  reduced  to  the  position 
of  party  puppets,  they  are  certain  to  be  persons  of  less 
weight,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  observed,  because  their 
office  is  only  occasional  and  temporary  and  hence  their 
sense  of  responsibility  is  weakened.*  **  It  may  be  safely 
asserted,"  said  Francis  Lieber,  **  that  the  Anglican  people 
are  distinctly  in  favor  of  simple  elections/'  "Elections  by 
middlemen  deprive  the  representation  of  its  directness  in 
responsibility  and  temper;  the  first  electors  lose  their 
interest,  because  they  do  not  know  what  their  action  may 
end  in;  no  distinct  candidates  can  be  before  the  con- 
stituents and  be  canvassed  by  them,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  electors  is  a  small  one,  intrigue  is  made  easy."  * 
Manifestly,  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  indirect 
election,  a  suffrage  which  limits  the  power  of  the  voter 
merely  to  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  choose  instead 
of  those  who  are  to  represent  him  will  not  satisfy  the 
masses  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  opinion  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  representative  government.*  The  idea 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  modern  democracy. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  popular  government  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  stimulates  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
increases  the  political  intelligence  of  the  masses.  If  a 
middleman  is  interposed  between  the  voter  and  the 
object  of  his  choice,  his  interest  is  necessarily  diminished 
and  his  opportunity  for  political  education  weakened/  If 
a  person  is  fit  to  choose  an  elector,  says  Lord  Brougham, 
he  is  fit  to  choose  a  representative.    He  may,  of  course, 

^  "The  British  Constitution,"  p.  70, 

■  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self -gpvernment,"  p.  1 74*  See  also  Story,  Comm^ 
taries, "  voL  I,  sec.  576. 

'  *'  I  believe, "  says  Lieber,  "  that  neither  Americans  not  Englishmen  would  thin  It 
the  franchise  worth  having  were  double  elections  introduced."  "Civil  Liberty  tiwJ 
Self-igoverninent/*  p.  174. 

'See  on  this  point  Bluntachli, " Politik,"  P-4S5;  &lso  his  *' Allgeineines  StsiHf 
recht/*  p.  69.  For  a  criticism  of  the  indirect  aystem  by  a  French  wchcAMX^  1^ 
BenoSat,  "  Cridc  de  I'Etat  modcrne,"  pp.  8J-98, 
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unfit  to  vote  wisely  upon  a  measure  or  a  question  of 
public  policy  and  still  be  fit  to  choose  some  one  to  act 
for  him  in  such  matters.*  Finally,  the  indirect  system 
tends  to  increase  the  evils  of  bribery,  because  the  ultimate 
electoral  body  is  much  less  numerous  and  consequently 
more  easily  reached  by  corrupt  influences  than  the  whole 
mass  of  voters. 


th 


V*  QUALIFICATIONS  AND  TERM  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  constitutions  of  all  states  prescribe  certain  quali-  Qu*uiica^ 
fications  for  eligibility  to  the  office  of  representative,  and 
me  expressly  lay  down  a  number  of  disqualifications*  fi<^»ttotti 
he  qualifications  relate  for  the  most  part  to  citizenship, 
ge,  and  residence;  the  disqualifications  relate  mainly  to 
the  incompatibility  of  the  legislative  function  with  that 
f  public  office.    The  propriety  of  excluding  aliens  from  citben- 
embership  in  the  legislative  body  is  universally  recog- 
ized,  for  the  reason  that  aliens,  owing  no  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  state  and  having  perhaps  only  a  transient 
terest  in  its  welfare,  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the 
uisite  qualifications  for  participating  in  its  government. 
Moreover,  their  presence  in  the  legislature  would  afford 
a  possible  means  through  which  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
influence  might  find  their  way  into  the  public  councils.* 

Practically  all  constitutions  require  of  the  representative  Ai» 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  for  the  reason  that  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  necessary  to  a  successful  discharge 
of  legislative  duties  are  not  likely  to  be  possessed  by  minors. 
Some  states,  like  Great  Britain,  require  merely  the  attain- 
ment of  the  majority  —  twenty-one  years  of  age;  most 
states,  however,  insist  on  a  higher  age,  twenty-five  for  the 
ower  chamber,  thirty  for  the  upper,  while  some  require 

*  "The  British  Consiitutioo/'  p,  70. 

•Cf.  Story,  **Commentanes/'  voL  T,  see.  6jS;  also  "The  Federalist/*  No,  62. 
In  Great  BHtam  formerly  a  nalumlfacd  §ubjet:t  waa  ineligible  to  metobership  in 
the  House  of  ComroittQi^  but  thk  dlsqualJncatton  no  longer  exists. 
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the  attainment  of  a  greater  age.  Thus  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy  require  the  attainment  of  forty  years  for  mem- 
bership in  the  upper  chamber^  and  thirty  years  for  mem- 
bership in  the  lower  chamber.  A  few,  like  Denmark,  make 
no  distinction  between  the  age  requirements  for  eligibility 
to  the  two  chambers** 

Residence  in  the  district  which  the  member  represents 
is  required  by  positive  law  or  custom  in  many  states. 
In  the  United  States  the  representative  in  Congress  is 
required  by  the  constitution  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state,  but  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  statutes  require 
that  he  shall  be  a  resident  of  the  district.  Nevertheless,  a 
custom  so  strong  and  universal  as  to  possess  almost  the 
force  of  positive  law  requires  that  he  shall  be  a  resident 
of  the  district^  and  this  rule  has  rarely  been  disregarded  in 
practice.  The  popular  notion  is  that  an  actual  resident 
will  feel  a  deeper  concern  and  possess  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  his  constituents 
than  a  stranger  would.  In  England,  formerly,  residence 
in  the  district  was  required  by  law;  but  for  a  long  time  the 
rule  was  systematically  ignored,  and  the  statute  requiring 
it  was  repealed  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL  "It  was 
found,*'  says  Judge  Story,  **that  boroughs  and  cities  were 
often  better  represented  by  men  of  eminence  and  known 
patriotism,  who  were  strangers  to  them,  than  by  those 
chosen  from  their  own  vicinage/'  '  The  election  of  non- 
residents to  represent  constituencies  to  which  they  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  strangers  is  an  occurrence  so 
common  in  England  that  it  has  come  to  be  almost  as  much 
the  rule  as  the  exception.    There  has  been  no  Parliament 

*  Sloiy  observes  liiat  "all  just  reasoning"  is  against  the  view  that  the  mere 
ftttammentof  the  twenty -first  year  i*  a  proper  age  qualification  for  membenbipui 
the  legislative  body  ("  Commentaries,'*  sec.  617)*  But  compare  Bluntachli  ('*  A!lg^» 
meines  Slaatsrecht  "  bk.  TI,  ch,  5),  who  points  out  that  the  English  stateanjco  Pin, 
Burke^  Fo3t,  Grey,  Canning,  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  alt  in  Parliunent  it  tbi 
age  of  twenty,  as  was  also  true  of  the  Hungarian  slatesomn  FrftGcb  Deak. 

*  "Conuneatariea/-  voL  Ip  sec*  619. 
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for  many  years  which  has  not  contained  a  large  number  of 
members  who  represented  districts  in  which  they  were 
not  residents.    The  English  practice  not  only  has  the  ef-  E^m  of 
feet  of  securing  the  election  of  representatives  who  are  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  petty  local  interests  and  who  are  likely 
to  take  broad  national  views  of  public  questions,  but  it 
affords  a  means  of  bringing  into  and  retaining  in  public 
life  able  statesmen  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  seats  in  Parliament.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  in  English  public  life  to-day  would  now  be  in  re- 
tirement were  the  residence  requirement  in  force/    In  the 
United  States,  where  the  opposite  practice  prevails,  the 
country  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  deprived  of  the  services 
of  some  of  its  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen.' 
James  Bryce  thus  criticises  the  American  custom  of  limit- 
ing the  choice  of  representatives  to  residents  of  the  dis- 
trict: **The  mischief  is  twofold.    Inferior  men  are  returned, 
because  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not 
produce  statesmen,  where  nobody,  or  at  any  rate  nobody 
desiring  to  enter  Congress,  is  to  be  found  above  a  moder- 
ate level  of  political  capacity ;  and  men  of  marked  ability 
Q.nd  zeal  are  prevented  from  forcing  their  way  in.  Such 
men  are  produced  chiefly  in  the  great  cities  of  the  older 
states.  There  is  not  room  enough  there  for  all  of  them,  but 
no  other  doors  to  Congress  are  open-    Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and   Baltimore  could  furnish  eight  times 
as  many  good  members  as  there  are  seats  in  these  cities. 
As  such  men  cannot  enter  from  their  place  of  residence, 
they  do  not  enter  at  all,  and  the  nation  is  deprived  of  the 


» Two  very  recent  eiamplca  of  the  working  of  the  English  rule  were  the  election  of 
Ex-Pnemier  A.  J.  Ba!four  in  1905  by  a  London  district  after  he  had  been  defeated  in 
liis  boine  district  of  Markcbester;  and  ihe  election  in  igoB  of  Winston  Churchilt,  a 
Eoeonber  of  the  cabinet,  by  another  constituency  after  his  defeat  in  the  district  of 
wblcli  he  was  a  resident. 

*  In  this  way  the  Democrats  lost  the  services  of  their  leader,  William  R,  Morri* 
«ockt  and  the  RepublicAns  their  leader,  William  McKinley^  in  i&go.  Compare 
Qomimffli^  "Proportional  Represenlationt"  pp,  4X'4a> 
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benefit  of  their  services.  Careers  are  moreover  interrupted, 
A  promising  politician  may  lose  his  seat  in  his  own  district 
through  some  fluctuation  of  opinion,  or  perhaps,  because 
he  has  offended  the  local  wire-pullers  by  too  much  inde- 
pendence* Since  he  cannot  find  a  seat  elsewhere  he  is 
stranded  ;  his  political  life  is  closed,  while  other  young  meo 
inclined  to  independence  take  warning  from  his  fate/' ' 
Property  qualifications  for  membership  in  legislative 
bodies  were  very  common  in  former  times  and  still  survive 
in  some  countries.  In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  until 
1858  the  possession  of  an  income  of  £600  was  required  of 
county  members  and  £300  of  borough  members.  Under 
the  French  charter  of  18 14  the  payment  of  direct  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  1000  francs  was  required  of  all 
deputies  and  this  requirement  lasted  until  1848.  In  many 
of  the  early  state  constitutions  of  the  United  States  mem- 
bership in  the  legislatures  was  restricted  to  large  land- 
owners, taxpayers,  or  owners  of  personal  property  of  a 
certain  amount.^  With  the  advance  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment, however^  property  requirements  have  disappeared 
almost  everywhere*  They  still  survive  only  here  and  there 
for  membership  in  upper  chambers.  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  for  example,  the  ownership  of  $4000  worth 
of  property  is  required  for  membership  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  in  Belgium  the  ownership  of  $2400  worth  of  prop- 
erty, or  the  payment  of  $240  of  taxes,  is  required  for  mem- 
bership in  the  senate;  and  in  Sweden  the  possession  of  real 
property  of  the  value  of  $22,000  or  an  income  of  $1200  is 
required.  In  the  Netherlands  only  the  highest  taxpayer 
are  eligible. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  property  qualifi cations 
for  membership  in  the  legislature  is  that  the  ownership  of 

'  "American  Common  wealth,"  abrjdg]ed  ed,,  p.  145. 

*See  an  article  by  W.  C.  Morey  entitled  "Revoliitbnary  State  ConstittitSon*,** 
In  the  '*  Annal$  ot  the  American  Arademy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,"  vol  IV j 
also  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  W*C,  Webster  in  the  same  publicmtion,  vol,  Ct 


property  is  likely  to  be  evidence  of  certain  qualities  in  the 
individual  which  indicate  legislative  fitness,  such,  for  ex- 
ample^  as  thrift,  economy,  intelligence,  business  ability^ 
conservatism,  etc.  Moreover,  the  man  of  means  is  more 
likely  to  have  the  time  and  opportunity  for  study  and 
devotion  to  the  public  service  than  one  who  must  devote 
a  large  part  of  his  energies  to  earning  a  livelihood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  where  the  principle  of  non-payment  of 
members  is  the  rule,  as  in  Great  Britain^  it  is  practically 
necessary  that  the  representative  should  have  a  private 
income  and  thus  the  possession  of  property  becomes  an 
implied  qualification.  But  against  this  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  possession  of  property  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
ability,  intelligence,  or  integrity;  nor  the  lack  of  it,  con- 
clusive evidence  of  unfitness.  The  property  test  would 
often  deprive  the  state  of  the  services  of  many  well- 
equipped,  able,  and  patriotic  men  upon  whom  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune  have  not  descended/ 

tit  is  a  principle  of  representation  well  recognized  in  Disquiji. 
any  states  that  legislative  mandate  and  administrative 
office  are  incompatible  and  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  same  hands.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  most  states  provisions  disqualifying  holders  of 
certain  offices  from  occupying  seats  in  the  legislature. 
In  the  United  States  the  disqualification  is  practically 
absolute,  exceptions  being  recognized  only  in  the  case  of  a 
few  minor  offices,  the  duties  of  which  are  hardly  incom- 
patible with  the  legislative  function.  The  reason  for  the 
disqualification  is  that  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  ought  not  to  have  a  share  in  their 
making,  both  for  reasons  of  expediency  and  public  policy. 

In  states  having  the  cabinet  system  of  government,  lacom- 
however,  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  is  not  Jf^ffl^J 
carried  to  the  same  length  as  in  the  United  States,  and 

e  Story,  "Commentaries/'  vol.  I,  sec.  621;  Sidgwick,  "Elements  of  MandAte 
''30-401;  Bluntschli, "  Allgetneinea  Staatsrecht,*'  p. 
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the  chief  officers  of  the  executive  department  are  usually 
not  only  members  of  the  legislature  but  are  in  fact  its 
leaders.  In  Great  Britain  and  some  continental  stat^ 
however,  when  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  appointed 
to  a  cabinet  office,  he  is  required  by  the  constitution  to 
resign  his  legislative  mandate  and  seek  reelection  in  order 
to  give  his  constituents  an  opportunity  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  his  assumption  of  an  administrative  office. 
Formerly  religious  qualifications  were  common  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  with  the  growth  of  religious 
liberty  and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  such  require- 
ments have  almost  entirely  disappeared.*  In  some  states 
certain  ecclesiastical  persons  are  debarred  from  sitting  in 
the  legislature.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  the  clergy  of  both 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Established  Church 
of  England  are  excluded,  and  disqualifications  of  a  similar 
nature  exist  in  some  of  the  continental  states.  In  a  few 
of  the  American  states^  notably  Maryland  and  Tennessee, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  ineligible  to  public  office.' 
UgiaLi-  The  principle  of  modern  representative  government  re^ 
Xeauiv  qui**es  that  the  tenure  of  the  representative  shall  be 
limited.  Manifestly  if  it  is  perpetual,  or  even  very  long, 
the  responsibility  of  the  representative  to  his  constituents 
cannot  be  enforced.  Under  such  circumstances  representa- 
tive government  is  obviously  such  only  in  name,  for  a  per- 
manent mandate  in  a  representative  system  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  terms.  There  must  be  periodical  elections  if  the  will 
of  the  electorate  is  to  be  ascertained  and  made  known  to 
the  representative  and  by  him  enacted  into  law.  Concern* 
ing  the  necessity  of  frequent  elections  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  representative  system  there  is  to-day  little 

*  In  a  few  of  tlie  American  aUt«  persona  who  do  not  believe  lo  the  ejtwteoet  of 
God  or  a  future  itate  of  rewfirds  and  punishments  are,  however,  debarred  froni  hold* 
Ing  any  office,  legislative,  or  administrative.  Oaths  are  commonly  required;  but  b 
England  this  requirement  was  aboli^ahed  in  i S3 5,  following  the  unsuccessfu]  Ettcmpt 
to  unseat  Brad  laugh  for  ref  usinf^  to  take  the  oath  then  required. 

*  Dealey,  "  Our  State  Constitutioa«»"  pi  6^ 
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difference  of  opinion;  but  as  to  the  length  of  term  sufiideot 
to  insure  responsibility,  there  is  no  precise  rule  or  principle 
of  universal  application,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prac- 
tice of  states  varies  widely.    Thus  we  find  the  term  of  th« 
representative  var>  ing  from  one  year  in  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  to  seven  years  in  Great  Britainj  though  in  the  lat- 
I      ter  country,  owing  to  dissolutions  of  Parliament,  elections 
H  in  fact  come  oftener  than  seven  years,  the  average  duration 
of  recent  Parliaments  having  been  less  than  four  years,  It 
j      was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  certain  parts  of  America  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  that 
"where  annual  elections  end,  tyranny  begins";  and  this 
feeling  lay  at  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  the 
constitution  which  disregarded  this  principle  in  fixing  the 
ll^ftemi  of  national  representatives  at  two  years,*   This  opin- 
^lon,  however,  was  not  general  and  the  constitutions  of  only 
four  of  the  states  to*day,  In  fact,  provide  for  annual  elec* 
tions  of  representatives  *    In  none  of  the  European  states 
}ia,s  the  principle  of  annual  elections  been  introduced,  the 
general  practice  there  being  four  or  five  year  terms. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  disadvantages  objee- 
^nd  inconveniences  of  annual  elections  do  not  outweigh  Jn"*J 
t:he  advantages*    The  very  frequency  of  elections,  observed  Eiectioni 
Judge  Story,  has  a  tendency  to  create  agitations  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  public  mind,  to  nourish  factions  and  encour- 
age restlessness^  to  favor  rash  innovations  in  domestic 
legislation  and  public  policy^  and  to  produce  violent  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs 
founded  upon  temporary  excitements  and  prejudices,' 
With  regard  to  the  frequency  of  election  necessary  to 
preserve  the  representative  principle,  about  all  we  can  say 
is  that  the  mandate  ought  to  be  neither  too  short  to  defeat 


*  See  ^The  Federalist," No.  SJ. 

*  MasiAcliuseUs^  Rhode  Island,  New  York  (for  raembeiB  of  the  lower  boyseX  ainj 
New  Jersey  (for  raembcra  of  the  tower  hauae), 

*  **CoimDeiUarie3»"  vol*  I,  sec,  595, 
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Its  purpose  oof  too  long  to  remove  Ik  xviSGHbtrnfma 
all  popular  cootrof.  There  is  a  popofar  faefirf  tkn;  «hfR 
DO  otber  ctiruni^anGes  affiect  the  case,  the  ygmei  tfa 
ponr^  the  shorter  ought  to  be  its  dmatiaB.  i>rhji|»  tke 
true  prindpfe  lies  somewhere  between  the  Xew  Em^d 
idea  ol  annual  decdoos  and  the  BcitiA  iwjiike  ol  sem 
years.  We  agree  with  the  opinion  oooe  ii|wt.wnl  bjr  FUcr 
Ames  that  the  term  ought  to  be  so  loi|^  that  the  letJicica- 
tattve  may  understacid  the  interests  of  the  people,  ad  }ct 
so  Hmkad  that  his  fidelity  may  be  seuupd  byadependeM 
upon  their  approbation/ 


VX.   REPEESEWTATION  OF  UDfOMUlES 

A  subject  of  prolific  disomioa  within  oompaiath?d]f 
recent  times  has  been  the  question  of  allowing  reprsenta* 
lion  in  the  legislature  to  minority  parties/  John  Stuart 
Milip  in  his  classic  work  on  Representative  Gov-emmect/' 
declared  that  '"it  is  an  essentia]  part  of  democrac)' tfaac 
minorities  should  be  adequately  represented.^'  "No  teal 
democracy p  nothing  but  a  false  show  of  democracy,"  he 
said,  "is  possible  without  it."  "Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain/' he  affirmed,  *'than  that  the  virtual  blotting  out  of 
the  minority  is  no  necessary  or  natural  consequence  of  free- 

»  Ellfol's    Debates,"  vol  I.  p.  30. 

•  For  the  liiemtumof  inbodty  rrprtsentation,  see  Comioons,  "ProportSonil  R^P" 
retenUtion";  Thoma*  Hare,  "On  the  Elettiofi  of  Rtpr^nlilfii^,"' Hfwd^ 
ch,  I ;  Saripolos,  "  La  D^ocratie  et  r£lectioa  pfoportiofmrllCt"  >  vob.  (fN9)! 
Mill,  "ReprMcntative  Government,"  ch,  7;  Lavelevc,*'Le  Gauvememeat  iiia^ 
D^mocralie/'  vol.  H,       DC,  ch.  10;  Daguin,  "*  Etude  sur  b  Rerpr^sentato  P»* 
portiofiaene  ca  Espagae **;  Dtiguit,  "Droit  const ituibtmel,**  pp,  356-571 ;  B*oot** 
**  Rapport  fait  ttu  Nom  de  la  Commission  du  Su^rage  univerael,"  April,  t<fi^ 
-Jour.  Of!.  Doc.  Pari.";  also  his  "  CHse  de  Tttat  tnodeme,"  ch,  3:  Kiolf.  "Die 
Proportkmalwah!  in  der  Sthweiz"  (1889);  Naviile,  **Essai  sur  la  Repr^JiiitiiSO 
pTOportionneJtc"  (^^87);  Clement,  "La  Reforms  dectorale"  (1006);  Wcftdli 
"Die  PmporlionaJwahl   cur  Finnischen   Volksvertretung "   (1906);  Butcher, 
**  Minority  or  Proportional  Representation  "  (1872) ;  Bluntschli,  "  Politik*''  bk,  X, 
ch.      Prins,  "La  Democratic  ct  le  K^gime  parlementaire  **  j  also  hb 
TEaprit  -le  Gouvemems-nt  d^mocratique,"  ch,  a;  and  the  various  amym  m  tb» 
lubject  by  Scveria  de  la  Chapellc, 
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dom,  but  instead  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first 
principle  of  democracy;  representation  in  proportion  to 
numbers*"  •  Mill  lamented  that  most  existing  democracies 
were  not  "governments  of  the  whole  people,  by  the  whole 
people,  equally  represented,  but  governments  of  the  whole 
people,  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  exclusively 
represented.*'  The  present  system  of  representation  is 
often  said  to  be  undemocratic  because  it  in  effect  per- 
manently disfranchises  multitudes  of  electors  and  leaves 
them  without  representation  because  they  are  politically 
in  a  minority  in  their  constituencies.  Indeed,  it  may,  and 
not  infrequently  does,  happen  that  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  are  returned  by  a  minority 
of  the  electors.*  Against  this,  however,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  although  the  minority  party  in  a  given  constituency 
may  have  no  representation  of  its  own,  it  is  often  in  the 
majority  in  other  constituencies,  and  thus  the  represen- 
tati%*e3  chosen  by  the  party  in  those  districts  where  it 
is  in  the  majority  represent  the  party  in  the  minority 
districts*  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  Republican 
minorities  in  the  Southern  states  of  the  American  union 
are  represented  in  Congress  by  Republican  members  from 
the  Northern  states,  while  the  Democrats  of  New  England 
are  represented  by  the  Democratic  members  returned 
from  the  South.  But  it  is  asserted  that  no  such  theory  of 
reprraentation  is  sound  because  a  representative  chosen 
by  a  constituency  in  one  part  of  a  state  as  vast  as  the 

*  p.  151  (Uoivciml  Library  Series).  Compare  sbo  Leckv*  who  observes  that  "it 
caa  bartUy  be  contended  ihAt  the  substitution  of  a  fTeprescntation  of  ihc  wbole  imtioo 
lor  ft  fepreiientation  of  a  mere  majority  i*  coiitrary  to  democratic  prindplca."  **  Dc- 
waamcy  aiul  Liberty/'  voK  T,  p.  ato. 

*  *'  h  ii  to  go  contrary  to  the  evidence,"  layi  the  Frencb  wrfier,  M,  Dtigultf  "td 
Kfllrm  that  a  parliament  chosen  according  to  the  pure  majority  system  eJcpreMca 
moeecwcity  tht  wiU  m  the  nation,  than  one  in  which  ihedtfTerent  political  parties  in 
the  atate  have  their  represemativrs.  If  the  nation  itself  directly  cxpreiiea  it*  will, 
I1  must  be  the  natjon  composed  of  lis  different  parttea  —  It  la  aecaaarf^  in  thorf, 
that  the  parliament  shoiija  oe  compoaed  of  Uw  same  elcmeni*  ta  the  aatSofL**  "  Droit 
conatitutioanc:!,"  p.  ^59, 
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republic  of  the  United  States  cannot  adequately  represent 
the  members  of  the  party  living  in  extremely  distant  parta 
It  often  happens  in  the  United  States^  both  in  the 
national  and  the  state  legislatures,  as  well  as  in  the 
municipal  councibp  that  the  majority  party  elects  a  lai^et 
number  of  representatives  than  it  would  be  entitled  toon 
the  basis  of  its  numerical  strength.  Thus  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1904  the  Republican  party,  while  cast- 
ing only  54  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  in  the  country  at 
large,  elected  65  per  cent  of  the  representatives  in  Congress. 
In  the  Oregon  state  election  of  1906  the  Republican  partyr 
polling  55  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast,  elected  88  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  while  the  Democratic  party,  casting 
34  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  succeeded  in  electing  only  7 
representatives.  In  the  New  York  City  election  of  1906 
the  Republicans  chose  41  members  of  the  municipal  counrilr 
whereas  on  the  proportional  basis  they  would  have  returned 
only  18  members.*  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  at  every 
election,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  other  countries 
as  welL*  The  minority  party  in  a  constituency  usually  does 
not  secure  any  representation  under  the  existing  system, 
and,  taking  the  aggregate  result  in  all  the  districts  over 
which  the  election  extends,  neither  party  secures  the  rep* 
resentation  to  which  its  aggregate  numerical  strength 
throughout  the  country  entitles  it;  sometimes  the  one  party 


*  CoramonSj  "  Propordotial  Repmsentatioii,"  ad  ed.,  pp,  g-io» 

*  M.  Charles  Benokti  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputfcsaiid  t  •eU' 
known  ^-riteron  th^  subjcclof  propDrtion^l  representation,  made  a  report  for  thecoma 
mittee  on  universiil  suffrage  in  1905  in  which  he  showed  that  from  189S  to  tQoi  lA 
average  of  only  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  electors  were  represented  in  the  ditmbtf 
—  that  is,  represented  by  deputies  of  their  own  parties.    Thus,  in  1903,  5,15^,00* 
electors  were  represented  in  the  chamber,  while  s.SiS.ooo  were  unrepr^seiited-  Thi 
lamous  separation  law  of  1005,  he  says*  was  passed  by  the  vote  of  341  depoldei 
who  represented  exactly  3,647,315  electors  out  of  a  total  electorate  of  10^67^000^ 
One  can  hardly  claims  therefore,  he  concludes,  that  the  laws  of  the  Ft«Kl 
Republic  represent  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  country.    See  also  his  "De  FOr- 
ganisatibn  du  Suffrage  universel"  in  bis  "  Crjse  de  P^tal  modenje."   Se«  alsooo 
this  point,  Bluntschli,  "  PoUtIk,**  bk,  X,  cb,  3, 
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secures  more  than  its  rightful  proportion,  sometimes  the 
other. 

"The  importance  of  providing  some  representation  for  Vkwiof 
minorities,"  observes  Mr.  Lecky,  "is  extremely  great,  j^^"^ 
When  two  thirds  of  a  constituency  vote  for  one  party, 
and  one  third  for  the  other,  it  is  obviously  just  that  the 
majority  should  have  two  thirds  and  the  minority  one 
third,  of  the  representation."  '  Mill  readily  admits  that 
the  majority  must  rule  in  a  representative  system  and  that 
the  minority  must  yield  to  its  will;  but  from  that  it  does 
not  follow,  he  asserts,  that  the  minority  should  have  no 
representation  at  all.  '*In  any  really  equal  democracy/* 
says  Mill»  "every  or  any  section  would  be  represented, 
not  disproportionately,  but  proportionately,  A  majority 
of  the  electors  would  always  have  a  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives; but  a  minority  of  the  electors  would  always 
have  a  minority  of  the  representatives.  Man  for  man 
they  would  be  as  fully  represented  as  the  majority  and 
unless  they  are,  there  is  not  equal  government,  but  a  gov* 
emment  of  inequality  and  privilege  —  contrary  to  all  just 
government,  but  above  all  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
democracy  which  professes  equality  as  its  very  root  and 
foundation." ' 

Various  schemes  and  expedients  designed  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  minority  parties  or  to  considerable  groups  of 
electors  have  been  frequently  proposed,  and  some  of  them  >ii*wi«T 
have  been  put  into  practice  here  and  there,  although  it  utKJ**^ 
cannot  be  said  that  any  one  of  these  has  received  general 
approval  Where  the  scheme  allows  each  party  or  group 
representation  in  proportion  to  its  voting  strength,  we 
have  a  system  of  proportional  representation;  where  it 
Allows  some  representation  to  minorities,  but  not  neces- 


*  "Democracy'  and  Libertv,"  voL  1^  p.  iMt.   CompmJT  also  Lieber»  who  netnuk* 
tliAt  "c3*entUI  representation  require  a  fair  repicicQtatioii  of  the  mmxitf.'* 
■CtTfi  Liberty  and  Self-gDvemment/^  p.  I7|. 
'  ''iUpreieiiUdvv  GovtmrnM,**  ia|. 
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sarily  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  voting  strength,  we 
have  a  system  of  minority  representation**  In  either 
case  the  essential  feature  is  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  parties  or  groups  and  the  granting  to  each  a 
special  representation. 

Of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  adopted  to 
insure  representation  to  minorities  the  following  are  the 
most  important;'  Firstf  the  limited  vote,  according  to  which 
the  voter  in  any  electoral  district  from  which  several 
representatives  are  to  be  chosen  is  allowed  to  vote  for  a 
smaller  number  of  candidates  than  there  are  places  to  be 
filled.  For  example,  if  three  members  are  to  be  chosen 
from  a  constituency,  the  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for  two 
candidates,  so  that  the  minority  js  reasonably  certain  of 
electing  one  of  the  three.  This  method,  however,  can  be 
employed  only  under  an  electoral  system  in  which  three 
or  more  members  are  to  be  chosen  from  each  district,  and 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  allow  propor* 
tional  representation,  but  only  limited  representation,  to 
minority  parties.  Moreover^  it  usually  secures  represen- 
tation to  large  minorities  only,  and  makes  no  provision  for 
third  parties.  This  method  was  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1867  for  the  election  of  members  of  parliament 
in  the  so-called  "three-cornered"  constituencies,  thirteen 
altogether.  It  was  abolished  by  the  reform  bill  of  1885, 
though  if  the  ** three-cornered"  system  had  been  made 
general  in  1867,  it  probably  would  have  been  readily  ac- 
cepted and  continued  as  a  permanent  institution.  The 
same  system  was  employed  in  New  York  City  from  1873 
to  1882  for  the  election  of  aldermen,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  city  charter  of  Boston  in  1893  for  the  election  of 
the  twelve  aldermen,  each  elector  being  allowed  to  vote 

^  Proportional  representation  is  of  course  minority  Fepresentation,  thoitgh  auQiic- 
ity  representation  is  not  necessarily  proportional. 

^  The  discussion  given  above  of  the  several  schemes  of  proportionai  represcot** 
lion  is  taken  in  part  from  an  article  by  th*  author  in  the  New  tntematloniiJ  Ency 
clopedia. 
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for  not  more  than  seven  of  the  twelve;  *  in  Italy  from  1882 
to  1 89 1  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  in  Japan  from  1889  to  1901  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It  is  employed  at 
the  present  time  in  Brazil  for  the  choice  of  national  depu- 
ties in  districts  where  from  three  to  five  members  are 
chosen,  and  also  for  the  choice  of  provincial  and  mu- 
mcipal  councillors;  in  Italy  for  the  election  of  members  of 
provincial  and  municipal  councils;  in  Portugal  for  the 
election  of  all  deputies  to  the  national  parliament;  and 
!n  Spain  for  the  election  of  deputies  in  districts  where  more 
than  two  are  to  be  chosen. 

Second,  there  h  the  cumuiaiive  method,  which  allows  the 
elector  to  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  representatives 
to  be  chosen  from  the  electoral  district  and  which  permits 
him  to  distribute  his  votes  among  the  different  candidates 
as  he  pleases  or  to  cumulate  them  on  one  or  more  of  the 
candidates.  Thus,  if  three  representatives  are  to  be 
dioteii  from  a  district,  the  elector  may  distribute  his  three 
votes  equally  among  the  candidates,  giving  one  to  each,  or 
he  may  give  them  all  to  one,  or  distribute  them  in  other 
ways.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  preceding 
system  is  that  it  enables  a  small  minority  to  elect  at  least 
one  member  by  cumulating  its  votes  on  a  single  candidate. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  frequendy  involves  a 
waste  of  voteSj  sinc^  a  popular  candidate  may  receive 
many  more  votes  than  are  necessary  to  elect  him,  while  his 
less  popular  party  associate  may  fail  of  election.  It  thus 
happens,  sometimes,  that  where  three  members  are  chosen, 
the  minority  party  elects  two  and  the  majority  but  one. 
To  prevent  such  occurrences,  strict  party  organization  and 

'  Ffirlie,    tmmy^  In  Muddpal  Admiabtrmtioa.'*  p.  The  tCinfted  *o«t 

■ilhiiiT  is  •!»  «ppUed  to  the  election  of  samury  tm^tect  in.  Chicmgo,  the  elrdjon  of 
pellet  SM^cnttft  In  the  dlv  of  Philftdelpht&,  and  the  election  of  supreme  court 
fwlpS  ill  Penmylirama.  Set  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  BuUetin,  entttled, 
■Ftepartoaal  RepfetcoUtba,''  compikd  by  Roy  £.  Curiit. 
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discipline  are  necessary,  and  the  voters  must  be  carefully 
instructed  as  to  how  they  shall  distribute  their  votes. 
Thus  the  system  tends  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the 
evils  of  party  politics  and  in  particular  to  perpetuate 
"machine"  control.  Like  the  limited  vote  system,  the 
cumulative  method  does  not  necessarily  secure  propor* 
tional  representation. 

The  cumulative  method  is  now  employed  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  members  of  the  legislative  council  in  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Colony,  and  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives.*  Under  the  Illinois 
constitution  adopted  in  1870  three  representatives  are 
chosen  from  each  legislative  district,  and  each  elector  is 
allowed  three  votes  which  he  may  cumulate  on  one  candi- 
date or  distribute  among  the  three  in  such  manner  as  he 
pleases.  In  practice,  the  scheme  has  always  (except  in 
three  instances)  given  the  minority  party  at  least  one 
representative  in  each  legislative  district  of  the  state. 
With  only  three  exceptions  also,  third  parties  (Socialists 
or  Prohibitionists)  have  always  been  able  by  cumulating 
their  votes  to  elect  a  few  representatives  —  the  number 
ranging  from  one  to  five  in  each  legislature*  Sometimes, 
however,  owing  to  miscalculations  of  party  strength  or 
defective  party  discipline,  the  majority  party  secures  only 
one  of  three  members  and  the  minority  two.' 
Tii^  Third  J  there  is  the  preferential  system.    This,  sometimes 

known  as  the  Hare  or  Andrae  system,  so  called  because  pro* 
posed  by  an  Englishman  named  Hare,  and  introduced  Into 
Denmark  by  Andrae,  provides  for  the  election  of  representa* 
tives  by  general  ticket,  and  allows  each  elector  to  vote  for 

*  The  cumulative  method  Is  applied  in  a  number  of  the  American  states  to  tht 
election  of  directors  In  private  corporations.  It  was  also  introduced  into  En^!u^ 
In  1870  for  the  election  of  members  of  school  boards. 

■  This  has  happened  twenty-four  times  alnce  the  scheme  went  into  operation  ia 
Illinois  in  1S71.  For  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  workings  of  the  system  in  iTHnoii 
see  a  monograph  by  Blaine  F.  Moore,  entitled  "The  History  of  Cumulative  Voi&iif 
and  Minority  Repnesenutioa  M  lUinais,  1870  to  igoS." 
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one  candidate  or  for  a  limited  number,  and  also  permits  him 
to  indicate  his  second  and  third  choices,  etc.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  is  divided  by  the  number  of  repre* 
sentatives  to  be  chosen,  and  the  quotient  is  taken  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  elect  any  candidate.  In  counting 
the  ballots  only  the  first  choices  are  considered,  and  as  soon 
as  a  candidate  has  received  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
electoral  quotient  he  is  declared  elected »  and  no  more  votes 
are  counted  for  him.  The  remaining  ballots  which  desig- 
nate him  as  first  choice  are  then  counted  for  the  other 
candidates  in  the  order  of  preference,  and  so  on  down  the 
list  until  the  necessary  number  of  persons  have  been  de- 
clared elected.*  Under  this  system  the  waste  of  votes  is 
insignificant^  but  its  complexity  is  an  objection,  and  the 
element  of  chance  enters  somewhat  into  the  scheme.  It 
is  inconvenient  when  applied  to  large  electoral  districts, 
because  all  the  ballots  must  be  counted  at  some  central 
oflice  and  a  recount  is  practically  impossible.  This 
method  was  advocated  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  work 
on  ''Representative  Government,"  and  has  also  received 
the  indorsement  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Ave- 
bury),  Leonard  Courtney,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  and  other  well* 
known  English  publicists.  Mill  places  it  "among  the 
very  greatest  improvements  yet  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  government/'  *  Its  advantages,  according  to 
Mill,  are  that  it  secure  representation,  in  proportion  to 
numbers^  of  every  division  of  the  electoral  body,  not  only 
of  the  leading  minority  party,  but  of  every  considerable 
minority  in  the  constituency;  second,  it  gives  every  elector 

'  See  Hare,  •*  On  ihe  Etectkm  of  Representatives,**  ch,  4* 

'  •*  Representative  Government,"  p.  136.  For  an  anal}fsis  of  Hafe't  scbeme ,  wem 
Lecky,  "Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  I,  pp.  72^-33$.  Leckjf**  juffi^ment  fa  that 
Hare'i  Kbemc  could  be  workeid  with  little  difficulty  and  that  ft  "  would  probably 
3AtcnaLly  trnpmvp  tbe  British  constitution,"  though  he  dembta  whether  ptjbtic  opin* 
ion  In  England  »il)  tvcf  consent  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  departs  so  widefy 
from  its  tradittoRjd  fonns  and  babils.  S«e  also  Bcnolct,  **CrtK  de  l£m  m» 
dn«,"  pp.  117-1 
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a  real  representative  —  not  a  nominal  representative  chosen 
by  others,  but  one  in  the  choosing  of  which  he  has  had  a 
part;  third,  it  is  "of  all  modes  in  which  a  national  repre- 
sentation can  possibly  be  constituted"  the  "one  which 
affords  the  best  security  for  the  intellectual  qualifications 
desirable  in  the  representative'*;  and,  lastly,  it  tends  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  legislative  body  by  securing 
the  election  of  more  enlightened  and  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives.^ The  system  as  originally  introduced  into  Den- 
mark in  1855  has  recently  been  modified  (1901),  but  the 
essential  principle  is  the  same*  It  has  also  been  lately 
adopted  in  Ireland  for  the  election  of  municipal  councils; 
in  Moravia  for  the  election  of  the  provincial  Diet;  in  Tas- 
mania for  the  election  of  members  for  both  the  assembly 
and  the  legislative  council;  and  in  Finland  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Diet.  Several  forms  of  the  Hare  system 
exist,  but  the  general  principle  of  them  all  is  that  de- 
scribed above, ' 

tht  Finally,  there  is  the  free  list  system,  according  to  which 

a  certain  proportion  of  voters  may  nominate  a  number 
of  candidates  not  exceeding  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled.  Each  voter  is  allowed  to  cast  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  representatives  to  be  chosen,  distributing  them 
at  will,  but  not  cumulating  them  on  any  one  candidate. 
The  number  of  votes  necessary  to  elect  is  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  vote  cast  by  the  number  of  places  to  be 
filled.  The  total  vote  cast  by  each  party  is  then  divided 
by  the  electoral  quotient,  and  the  result  is  the  number 
of  representatives  to  which  each  party  is  entitled.  Any 
deficiency  is  supplied  from  those  parties  having  the  largest 
fractional  quotas.    This  plan  possesses  the  advantage  of 

'  Sidgi*'ick  cHtitiaes  tlie  scheme  on  the  grouod  that  *'  no  satisfactory  metbcd  lai 
been  devised  for  aelecLing  the  particular  votes  that  are  to  count  for  any  cAlldidatt 
who  has  votes  in  excess  of  the  required  quota."    "  ElementE  of  Politics,"  p.  398. 

*  Roy  E.  Curtis^  *' Proportional  Representation,"  pp.  17-19.    For  vi  mBaXjm 
of  the  Tasmanian  system,  see  L.  E,  Ayleswonh,  "  Atnerican  Folitictl  Sdeiuz 
vitWt**  vol.  II,  pp.  587-590. 
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economy  and  secures  proportional  representation.  This 
system  was  introduced  into  Cuba  in  1908  for  the  election 
of  representatives  in  the  national  congress  and  for  the 
election  of  members  of  provincial  and  municipal  councils. 
It  has  also  been  recently  introduced  into  Norway  for  the 
election  of  municipal  councilors;  into  Sweden  for  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Diet  and  members  of  county 
and  borough  councils;  and  into  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Basel-Stadt,  Berne,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Neuchitel,  SchwyE, 
Solothurn,  Ticino,  and  Zug  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  cantonal  legislatures  and  in  soijie  cases  for  municipal 
and  communal  councilors.  It  was  also  introduced  in  the 
German  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  in  1907  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Diet  and  of  members  of  municipal 
councils  in  cities  having  a  population  of  ten  thousand  or 
oven  In  a  form  slightly  different  from  that  described 
above  it  has  existed  in  Belgium  since  1899  for  the  elec* 
tion  of  members  of  both  chambers  of  the  Belgian  parlia- 
ment; and  tn  a  still  different  form  it  was  introduced  into 
Japan  in  1900,  in  place  of  the  system  that  had  existed 
there  since  1889*  Oregon  is  the  first  of  the  American 
stat^  to  take  steps  toward  introducing  a  system  of 
real  proportional  representation.  (The  Illinois  system,  as 
statedt  does  not  pro\nde  proportional,  but  only  minority, 
representation,)  By  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
in  1908  the  legislature  is  permitted  to  adopt  a  system  of 
proportional  representation,  if  it  sees  fit,  for  all  plural  elec- 
tive bodies*  Projects  for  electoral  reform^  including  pro- 
portional representation  schemes,  have  recently  been  pro- 
pc36ed  and  considered  In  Saxony,  Holland,  England,  and 
France.* 

The  '*list"  system  is  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for  use 
in  the  United  States  because  of  its  simplicity »  its  adapta- 

*  For  a  mmmjii7f^  the  proportional  irpmcntatbn  tjttem%  recently  Introduced 
kiioSmHsmUadt  J&pftn,  Wartemberg,  Norway,  Swcdrn,  TasmanU.  and  Cub*,  tee 
anaffkli  br  L.  £,  Arlesnrorth  in  the  "Pollticml  Science  Reirkw/'  vol,  tt,  585-591 
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billty  to  large  constituencies,  its  direct  recognition  of  th« 
party  system,  and  because  it  may  be  employed  eifectively 
with  the  Australian  ballot.^  Moreover^  of  all  the  systems 
yet  devised,  it  secures,  as  Mill  has  shown,  the  fairest  and 
most  accurate  distribution  of  seats  among  the  various 
parties  or  groups  within  the  state. 

The  spread  of  the  system  of  proportional  representation 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  been  very  encourag- 
ing to  its  advocates,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  made  good  its 
claim  to  general  acceptance*  It  is  advocated  by  some 
visionary  persons  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  society  j  and 
the  more  ultra  democratic  element  of  the  population  de- 
mand it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  more  perfect  democracy.  Many  able  writers,  however, 
condemn  the  principle  of  minority  representation  and 
maintain  that  the  majority  system  is  the  true  prindple 
and  is  liable  to  fewer  dangers.  Sidgwick,  for  example, 
points  out  two  serious  objections"  to  the  system  of  wi* 
nority  representation*  In  the  first  place,  the  giving  of 
representation  to  groups  as  such  involves  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  protection  against  demagogy  by  removing  the 
natural  inducements  which  local  divisions  give  for  the 
more  instructed  part  of  the  community  to  exercise  their 
powers  of  persuasion  on  the  less  instructed."  In  the  second 
place,  representation  of  groups,  he  says,  *'will  inevitabl}' 
tend  to  encourage  pernicious  class  legislation*"  In  the 
third  place,  it  will  tend  to  reduce  the  standard  of  effidency 
in  the  legislature  by  securing  the  election  of  men  who 
represent  one  set  of  interests  or  opinions  rather  thaji  all 
of  them.  "We  want  for  legislators,"  says  Sidgwicfc*  '*meii 
of  some  breadth  of  view  and  variety  of  ideas,  practiced  b 
comparing  different  claims  and  judgments,  and  endeavoring 
to  find  some  compromise  that  will  harmonize  them  as  fai 
as  possible,"  which  can  hardly  be  secured  under  a  system 

'  Curtis,  0p,  ciLf  p.  27.  For  the  draft  of  a  proposed  law  embodymg  llie  ptiadldia 
fli  the  'Mist"  system,  see  Commons,  ** ProportiaDal  Represciitatioa/*  pp.  tig-ua 
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in  which  the  community  is  not  locally  divided  for  elec» 
toral  purposes/  "To  establish  the  system  of  proportional 
representation,"  says  Esmein,  "is  to  convert  the  remedy 
supplied  by  the  bicameral  system  into  a  veritable  poison; 
it  is  to  organize  disorder  and  emasculate  the  legislative 
power;  it  is  to  render  cabinets  unstable,  destroy  their 
homogeneity  and  make  parliamentary  government  impos- 
sible.** If  applied  to  parliamentary  elections,  logic  and 
consistency,  he  goes  on  to  say,  require  that  it  shall 
be  applied  to  the  election  of  executives  and  adminis* 
trative  officers^  and  this  is  but  the  entering  wedge  to 
anarchy/ 

VH*   REPRESENTATION  OF  INTERESTS 

The  idea  that  not  only  every  political  party  but  also  Etaij 
every  class,  profession,  and  important  economic  and  social 
interest  in  the  state  should  be  separately  represented  in  the 
legislative  branch  has  been  advocated  by  some  writers  and 
publicists.  Indeed,  this  principle  was  the  distinguishing 
characterictic  of  the  representative  system  during  its  early 
itag^.  In  the  representative  systems  of  the  medieval 
period,  each  of  the  three  estates  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons  —  had  its  own  distinct  representation.  In 
some  fitatesi  notably  Sweden,  the  idea  was  carried  still 
further,  representation  being  allowed  to  each  of  the  four 
orders  into  which  the  population  was  divided,  namely,  the 
oobiHty,  the  clergy,  the  townspeople,  and  the  peasant 
class  — a  system  which  survived  until  1866  and  was  also 
in  force  in  Finland, 

The  system  which  has  prevailed  in  Prussia  since  1850,  tii« 
in  5axony»  and  in  the  German  municipalities  generally, 
by  which  the  voters  are  divided  into  three  classes  accord- 
ing  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay,  each  class  choosing 
one  third  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  body  in  each  dis- 
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trict,  represents  an  attempt  to  give  distinct  representation 
to  social  and  economx  interests.^ 

Until  recently  the  voters  in  Austria  were  arranged  m  five 
classes,  the  great  landowners,  the  cities,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  the  rural  communes,  and  a  general  class,  each 
parliamentary  constituency  being  composed  wholly  of 
one  or  another  of  these  classes,  never  partly  of  one  and 
partly  of  another.  The  parliamentary  seats  were  so  dis- 
tributed among  the  five  classes  that  eighty-five  members 
were  elected  by  the  great  landowners,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  by  the  cities,  twenty-one  by  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  by  the  rural  com- 
munes, and  seventy-two  by  the  general  class.  This  was  a 
sur^'ival  of  the  medieval  system  of  estates^  and  was  wholly 
out  of  harmony  with  twentieth  century  notions  of  repre- 
sentative government/  With  a  few  important  exceptions 
the  system  of  class  representation  as  applied  to  the  consii- 
tution  of  lower  chambers  has  disappeared  with  the  advance 
of  democracy,  and  survives  to-day  only  in  the  constitution 
of  the  upper  chambers  of  a  few  European  parliaments.' 

*  Lowell,  "Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europej"  vol.  I,  p.  Jo*; 
Prina,  "La,  D^ocratie  et  le  Regime  parlcmcnlaire," ch.  lo;  BJuntschli,  **Poliiiii" 
pp.  453-454,  and  Combes  de  Lcstrade,  "Lea  Monarchies  de  rEmpirc  aUenun^* 
hlL  V,  ch.  I.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a  single  wealthy  individual  cof^' 
tuted  the  first  elasg  in  an  election  district,  three  others  constituted  the  second  ctflsi* 
and  the  four  together  were  able  to  outvote  Uiree  or  four  ibousaad  eJeclora  ia  tb« 
third  class.    Schierbrand,  "  Germany,"  p.  74. 

>  By  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1907  the  fiveHclass  system  of  r^tAC 
was  abolished  and  practically  universal  suffrage  established  for  the  election  of 
representatives.  Each  province  b  divided  bio  election  districts,  from  e»cb  of  vhkK 
with  a  few  exceptions,  a  single  member  is  chosen.  See  Dodd,  "Modern  ConitJttt" 
tions,*'  voK  I,  p.  77.  For  an  account  of  the  system  superseded,  see  LoweU, "  Gcwi** 
ment  and  Parties  in  Europe/'  vol  11,  pp.  87-89. 

■  Compare  Lecky,  "Democracy  and  Liberty,"  vol.  I,  p,  aaow 

The  Austrian  House  of  Lords  cQntains  a  certain  number  of  members  who  reprt- 
sent  the  landowners  of  the  empire,  a  certain  number  who  represent  the  chuftk 
and  a  certain  number  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  &eicbof  tdeacemd 
art  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  the  Hungarian  Table  of  Magna***.  The 
Italian  senate  contains  certain  representatives  of  the  army  and  navy,  rcprtscnutiws 
of  the  largest  Cazpayers  and  hence  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  neprcseutativci 
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Nevertheless,  there  are  many  respectable  writers  who 
maintain  that  the  representation  of  classes,  professions, 
and  interests  is  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy  than  the  system  which  bases  representation 
on  mere  numbers  alone.  A  legislative  body,  said  Mira^ 
beau  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  reduced  portrait  of  all  the 
varied  interests  of  society*  It  should  reflect  the  aspira- 
tions and  opinions  of  all  the  diflferent  classes  of  the 
nation  somewhat  as  a  topographical  chart  shows  the 
coniigurations  of  the  soil.  Lord  Brougham  in  his  work 
on  the  British  constitution  affirmed  it  to  be  a  principle 
which  ought  to  govern  in  the  distribution  of  represeO' 
tation,  that  every  class  and  interest  in  the  community 
should  be  represented,  "Suppose,"  he  said,  ''there  were 
one  important  branch  of  trade  confined  to  a  single  dis- 
trict and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  district  did 
not  warrant  its  returning  a  deputy  with  a  view  to  popula- 
tion; still  it  should  be  represented  with  a  view  to  the  trade 
driven  by  it  So,  important  professions  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  important  classes  of  properties,"  The  Eng- 
lish system,  continues  Lord  Brougham,  "sins  grievously 
against  this  canon,  since  it  recognizes  but  one  test,  the  an* 
cient  distribution  of  men  into  towns."  * 

ol  the  Royd  Academjr  of  Science.  The  Spftnish  senate  U  composed  of  one  liundf«d 
Snd  ri$htf  members,  of  whom  thirty  are  chosen  as  follows:  one  member  by  the 
dergj  of  e*ch  of  the  nine  irchbiahoprjcs;  one  by  each  of  the  »tjc  roy*l  academicsi 
one  by  e«ch  the  ten  univvtsitlei ;  5  vt;  by  the  economic  socteties  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Country.  The  remaining  one  hundred  snd  filty  are  cboaen  by  ctectora]  cot  Leges 
c^mpoaed  of  members  of  the  provincbl  deput*tteni  and  of  representalivft*  chosen 
from  among  die  municipal  councilors  and  largest  toJrpajers  ol  the  tovns.  Thb 
chftfnber  more  nearly  lhan  any  other  represenU  the  various  Interest*  of  the  itate 
fmtlwr  than  ihe  population  or  political  divisions^ 

>  WodcSp  v^l,  XI,  ppt  74*  95*  Some  writera  have  proposed  that  certain  of  the  groit 
laduitt^es  ol  the  state  should  be  given  ieparate  and  distinct  representation,  paiticu* 
larly  agriculltire^  manufactunng^  and  commerce.  The  Acte  9dditi<mtiii  of  Fnnce  of 
tBi5  (arL  decbr^d  that  industry  and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  Jnief^ 
eMi  should  have  special  repnesentatk^n."  The  eminent  German  publicist  Robert 
*Ofi  Moht  su^vj^ested  tbrtt  ^lety  should  be  classified  a.%  lundowners,  sG^rfculturiit^ 
mercbauji.  shippers,  And  manuf aauiccii  and  eiacJi  class  given  represeoutica  in  pf» 
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Among  other  authorities  who  have  defended  the  prtn^ 
ciple  of  "  professionar '  or  class  representation  may  be  men- 
tioned the  French  writers  Duguit/  Prins,*  De  Greet/ 
Charles  Benoist,*  La  Grasserie,*  the  Austrian  publicist 
Albert  Schaffle,  and  the  Greek  scholar  Saripolos,  the  audior 
of  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  proportional  rep* 
resentation/  M»  Duguit  maintains  that  the  expression 
of  the  general  will  (volanti  ginirale)  can  only  be  effectu- 
ally secured  through  the  representation  of  the  various 
groups  whose  opinions  go  to  make  up  the  general  will. 
No  legislature,  he  affirms,  is  therefore  truly  representative 
of  the  country  unless  it  represents  the  two  great  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  state,  individuals  and  groups  of  indi* 
viduals.  "All  the  great  forces  of  the  national  life,**  Duguit 
continues,  "ought  to  be  represented,  —  industry,  property, 
commerce,  manufacturing,  professions,  etc/'  ^  The  system 
of  professional  representation,  he  argues,  can  be  defended 
on  the  same  ground  as  proportional  representation  for 
political  parties;  in  the  one  case  it  is  representation  of 
groups  politically  organized;  in  the  other^  representation  of 
groups  differentiated  for  social  or  economic  purposes/ 

portba,  first  to  its  numerical  strengthj  and  second  to  its  importance  m  its  itAlt. 
Reljgious  and  political  organ Izatlofis  as  well  as  labor  origanizatloas,  associatiotis  id 
manufacturers,  employers*  associationSi  etc,  should  be  albtired  to  choose  ihcir  am 
reprcsentativea. 

*  In  his  "Droit  constitutionnel/'  sec*  57  (1907)* 

*  "Le  D^ocratle  et  !e  Regime  representatif  "  (1889). 
'*'La  Conatituante  et  le  Regime  iiepresentatif  "  (iSga)* 

*  Sophismca  politiques  de  ce  Temps  "  (1893),  also  his  "  Organtsation  <Jii 
Suffrage  universel"  (1S96),  and  his  "Report  erf  the  Committee  of  Universal  SuJ 
frage,"  made  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ia  1905     Jour, off.  Dcx^  ParlKtt.* 

*  "  Revue  politique  et  parlemcntalre,*'  vol  III,  p-  ^53. 
•**La  D^mocratie  et  Tfilection  proportionnelle,"  2  vola* 
'  "Droit  constitutionnel,"  pp.  368-371, 

*  Ibid.f  p.  J 59.  See  also  on  this  point  Beooist's  "  Crise  de  t'fitat  modernc?  ^ 
rOrganbatlon  du  Suffrage  universclj"  pp.  350  fl,,  wheie  n  unique  project  for  a  ip 
tem  of  proportional  representation  in  France  is  fully  discussed.  Commons^  in  bif 
work  on  "Proportional  Representation,"  advocates  the  principle  of  the  reprt" 
■entation  of  interests.    With  regard  to  the  Interests  of  labor,  far  example,  hi 
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A  strong  opponent  of  the  principle  of  representation  of  obicctioM 
interests  is  the  French  scholar,  Esmeln,  who  characterizes 
it  as  *'an  illusion  and  a  false  principle,  which  would  lead  <»*  ciassw 
to  struggles,  confusion,  and  even  anarchy."  Proportional  i^itsrtttt 
representation,  Esmein  maintains^  whether  of  political 
groups  or  of  social  or  of  professional  classes,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty,  since  each  group 
represented  in  the  legislature  would  possess  a  fraction 
of  the  sovereignty,  **  Le  principe  de  la  souverainele  na- 
iionale  exclut  done  logiquement,'*  he  says,  *'dans  le  suffrage 
poHiique,  ce  qu*on  appelle  la  reprhentaiion  des  iniSrits  "* 
It  is  proper,  however,  says  Esmein,  that  the  great  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  country  and  the  important  profes- 
sional groups  should  be  able  to  make  known  to  the  legisla- 
ture their  views  through  assemblies  which  represent  them 
and  which  are  elected  freely  by  them.  But  these  assem- 
blies should  be  merely  advisory  or  consultative.  They 
should  be  a  means  of  enlightening  the  legislative  assembly, 
but  should  not  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,* 

There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  system  of 
class  representation  or  representation  of  interests  would 
tend  to  lower  the  character  of  the  legislature,  since  each 
member  would  in  some  measure  be  the  exclusive  represent- 


ftsserts  that  if  the  labor  unionB  could  combine  throughout  the  natLon  and  elect 
members  Congress  who  would  represent  them  as  a  body,  just  as  thej  select 
tbc  oflicmls  of  their  own  organizationSf  their  mtcirsta  would  be  more  effectuaUy 
cared  for  by  the  national  lawmakers.  "As  it  ts/'  he  continues,  "they  a  re  forced  into 
Artificial  terrilorial  divisions  and  are  compelled  along  wilh  the  whole  of  the  electorate 
to  tubmit  to  the  candidates  who  appeal  to  the  more  ignorant,  thoughtless,  prejudiced, 
and  easily  influenced  masses," 

'  •*  Droit  coDStituiionnel,**  3d  ed.,  p.  303.  M.  Dugiut  answers  this  objection  and 
tijjdcrtakes  to  show  that  propoitlonal  represent  at  ton  is  entirely  compatible  with  an 
uodlvided  sovereignty,  op.  cU,,  p.  35S,  Benoist  admits  that  the  principle  of  the 
representation  of  interests  is  incompatible  with  national  sovereignty,  but  he  is  will* 
tag  to  ^ctl^Qc  the  latter  for  the  fonner.^   See  hii  "  Qi^gamsatioQ  du  Suffrage  uni* 
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atlve  of  particular  interests  or  opinions  rather  than  the 
representative  of  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole. ^  A 
legislative  assembly  composed  of  so  many  elements  would 
tend  to  become  a  debating  society  instead  of  a  lawmaking 
body,  and  its  efficiency  would  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  interests  represented.  One  of 
the  sources  of  strength  in  the  governments  of  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  has  been  the  freedom  of  their  legislative  assem- 
blies from  the  presence  of  numerous  unstable  and  dissolv- 
ing groups  with  their  inevitable  dissensions  and  deadlocks.* 
Finally,  the  organization  of  the  electorate  upon  the  basis 
of  class  distinctions,  whether  economic,  social,  or  profes- 
sional, would  inevitably  tend  to  multiply  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, divide  the  population  into  groups,  array  each 
against  the  others,  and  accentuate  class  antagonism 
generally.  These  evils  in  Austria  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  class  system  in  that  country  in  1907,  and  they  are  the 
source  of  widespread  and  increasing  popular  discontent  in 
Prussia  to-day. 


4 


VIIL   BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM :  EARLY 

IDEAS 

Montesquieu  observed  that  the  ancients  had  no  notion 
of  a  legislative  body  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.^  The  idea  in  its  true  sense  is  distinctly  modem. 
In  the  states  of  antiquity  the  legislative  power  was  not 
delegated  to  representative  bodies,  but  was  exercised  by 

'  Compare  Sidgwick,  "Elements  of  Politics,'*  p,  395;  and  Eliintschli,  **Polftft,** 
pp.  447-4S<5' 

■"Imagine  a,  legislature,"  says  Bradford  ("Lessons of  Popular  Goveminenf,'* 
vol.  II,  p.  170)/*  made  up  of  distinct  groups  of  Republicans,  Dfmocrats,  Soctalirtv 
woman  auffragista,  labor  men,  prohibitionists,  relief  bus  fanntics,  all  perfectly  tl««*- 
mined  that  nothing  should  be  done  unless  their  special  objects  were  pro^vidcd  for* 
Would  the  lobbying  and  logrolling  be  any  less  than  now,  or  would  the  strength  of  the 
group*  be  any  less  m^de  use  of  by  desij^ning  men?"  Compare  also  Sidgvick*! 
views  of  a  legislature  made  up  of  "  total  abstainers,  anti-vivisectionista,  anii- 
tionists,  and  the  like"  ('*Elemtnisof  Folitici,"  p.  396). 

*  "  Esprit  dcs  Lois,"  bk.  XI,  ch.  S. 
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kings  or  by  the  people  themselves  in  primary  assemblies* 
The  historian  Freeman^  in  speaking  of  the  governments 
of  the  leagues  of  ancient  Greece,  said  that  "the  ancient 
world  trampled  on  the  very  verge  of  representative  govern* 
ment  without  actually  crossing  the  boundary";  that  la 
ancient  Greece  the  assembly  which  acted  upon  proposed 
laws  and  gave  them  their  sanction  was  composed  of  the 
freemen  themselves  meeting  in  their  personal  capacity,  and 
that  representation  In  the  adoption  and  passage  of  laws 
was  unknown,^ 

The  beginnings  of  the  modern  representative  system  *  are  6«o«t{t 
found  in  the  folkmoots  of  the  early  Teutons  of  Germany.  ^^^^^ 
These  were  assemblies  of  the  natural  leaders  of  the  tribe »  wnutite 
who  determined  the  more  important  questions  of  common  ^gi^Jd* 
interest  to  the  tribe.  The  Witenagemot  of  early  English 
history  was  the  assembly  out  of  which  in  the  course  of 
time  the  first  representative  legislature  known  to  history 
was  evolved.  Not  a  representative  body  at  first  —  at  least 
not  in  the  modem  sense —  it  came  in  time,  under  another 
name,  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  members  who  pos- 
sessed the  true  representative  character.  At  first  chosen 
probably  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  they  came  even- 
tually to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders.  Under  Simon  de 
Montfort  in  the  thirteenth  century  representatix  es  from  the 
boroughs  were  added,  and  finally,  by  the  end  of  the  cen* 
tury  the  assembly  had  come  to  possess  all  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment to-day.  The  clerical  element  also  weis  represented, 
so  that  the  Parliament  was  indeed  the  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  —  the 
nobility,  the  commons,  and  the  clergy.    Early  in  the  four- 

I     '  *'  History  of  Federal  Government,"  th .  3. 

•  "The  idea  of  representation,"  says  Rousseau,  "is  modem;  It  comes  to  us  from 
the  feudal  governments,  from  that  miquitous  and  absurd  governnicnt  under  which 
the  human  race  was  degraded  and  where  the  name  of  maa  was  a  dishonor.  In  the 
•uoenC  itpublic&and  even  in  monarchies  the  people  never  had  represetitativei ;  the 
fery  word  ww  unknown,"    **  Com  rat  social/*  bk.  Ill,  ch.  15, 
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teenth  century  the  division  into  two  houses  was  effected 
and  the  process  of  evolution  was  complete. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  development  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  came  later,  was  much  slower  of 
growth,  proceeded  with  less  continuity  and  upon  somewhat 
different  lines.  In  the  government  of  the  continental 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  principle  of  representation 
played  some  part,  but  it  was  crude  and  imperfect.  It  was 
representation  of  the  nobility,  or  of  the  trade  guilds,  or  of 
other  classes  or  organizations,  rather  than  of  the  people- 
In  the  Cortes  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury we  have  a  legislative  assembly  containing  representa- 
tives of  the  cities.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  cities 
during  the  Middle  Ages  that  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  representative  principle  by  the  de- 
mand which  they  made  for  representation  in  the  national 
assemblies.  In  France  the  beginnings  of  the  represen* 
tative  system  are  found  in  the  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  three  estates,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns- 
people in  a  general  parliament  in  1302.  At  first  summoned 
by  the  king  for  advice  and  information,  it  soon  became  an 
established  principle  that  no  taxes  could  be  levied  without 
the  assent  of  the  three  estates.^  Meetings  of  the  states- 
general  of  France  took  place  at  irregular  intervals  for 
several  hundred  years,  after  which  the  practice  of  summon- 
ing them  ceased  until  the  Revolution.  The  Revolution 
abolished  the  system  of  representation  by  estate  and 
established  a  system  of  national  representation. 

In  Germany,  the  system  of  representation  by  estates 
grew  up  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  along 
somewhat  the  same  lines  as  in  France,  It  was  character* 
istic  of  the  system  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  was  rep^ 
sentation  of  special  classes  or  interests  such  as  the  nobilttyr 

*  Bluntschli,  "  AUgemcincs  Staatsrechtj"  p.  44-  On  the  development  of  thcref^^' 
ftcntative  principle  to  Europe,  see  BluatsdUl,  bk.  II,  ch.  i ;  also  Jcllinek,  **Reclit  (1^5 
mod,  Stan  tea/*  bk.  Ill,  cb.  17. 
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the  clergy^  the  townspeople^  etc.,  rather  than  representa- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  organixation  of  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  fact,  consisted  largely  of  closely 
differentiated  social  groups  and  classes  as  well  as  political 
groups,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  political  science  of  the 
time  to  allow  each  class  distinct  representation  as  such; 
and  the  idea  survives  to-day  in  the  constitution  of  many 
second  chambers,  which  represent  to  a  large  extent  the 
privileged  or  conservative  elements  in  monarchical  states 
and  political  units  in  federal  states,*  In  the  medieval 
system  the  church  was  represented  equally  with  the  nobil- 
ity, the  cities,  and  the  country.  In  practically  all  countries 
the  church  as  such  has  lost  its  representation,  though  the 
idea  still  survives  in  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of 
European  states  which  allow  certain  high  ecclesiastical 
functionaries  seats  in  the  national  parliament. 

For  a  long  time  the  deputies  of  each  estate  were  sepa-  charao- 
rately  summoned  and  often  sat  in  different  chambers  and  ^Tort*^ 
voted  separately.    Thus  it  came  about  that  in  the  place  of  Mediwrni 
single  or  double-chambered  assembhes  there  were  some-  ^ptZ^ 
times  three  chambers  and  sometimes  four.    The  national 
parliament  of  Sweden,  until  comparatively  recent  times, 
Donsisted,  as  has  been  said,  of  four  chambers,  representing 
the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  bourgeoise  class,  and  the  peas- 
ant class.'    Under  the  medieval  system  the  deputy  received 
a  commission  from  his  constituency  and  often  bore  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  he  should  vote.    Usually  he  had  only  a 
specific  power  of  attorney  to  remedy  certain  grievances  and 
3nly  rarely  a  general  power  of  legislation.'    Nowhere  out- 
side of  England,  indeed,  did  the  deputies  chosen  by  the 

1^  ■  Comp&re  Cmoe  and  Moses,  "Politics,"  p.  164. 

■Thb  system  was  not  abolished  until  1866.    See  Bareste,  "Constitutions 
faoderaea,"  vol.  II,  pp.  59-43. 

'Compare  Jellinek,  "Recht  des  mod,  Slaatea/'  p(  *  556-558;  Bbntschli, 
Aljgcmeines  Staatsrecht,"  p.  50;  Stubbo,    Constilutionul  History  of  England/^ 
m,  pw  434 ;  Sidgwick,    Development  of  European  Polity/'  ch.  31,  especially 
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estates  become  representatives  of  the  country  at  large  with 
general  powers  of  legislation.* 

As  Lord  Brougham  has  well  said,  the  andent  and  medi 
eval  representative  was  a  delegate  appointed  to  meet  mih 
other  delegates  and  to  declare  the  will  of  the  comniumt>v 
but  not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  was  like 
an  ambassador  sent  to  treat  with  ambassadors  sent 
other  states.  He  was  not  a  representative  sent  by  one 
portion  of  the  community^  to  consult  with  the  representa* 
tiv^  of  other  portions  of  the  same  community  and  to  de- 
vbe  the  measures  best  adapted  for  securing  the  interests  of 
the  w  hole»  On  the  contrary,  he  was  an  agent  commissioned 
to  watch  over  the  separate,  independent,  and  possibly  con* 
flicting  interests  of  his  principal.  In  no  other  sense  had  the 
delate  a  truly  representative  character.' 

tt.  THE  MODERN  IDEA  OF  REPRESENTATION;  INSTR 
VEJtStS  IJNINSTRUCTEO  REPRESENTATION 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  centur>*  that  the  estates 
s^-stem  on  the  continent  of  Europe  gave  way  to  a  tnily 
national  s\*stem  of  representation;  aiid,  indeed,  in  worn 
instances  the  old  ^tem  survived  until  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.^   The  transformatioii  was  fairly  complele 


*"Tl^EntisiiCoQStitaliciii,**W<itt3»fC]L^  *Tbe  ^itc^of 

*  savs  lieber,  ^cnoaated  «f  depaties  strkxlj 

IlUOl 

lie  adMife  of  tfe 

|it9^c«  mad  usiftrad  bims;  tmti«f  is  mam  m.  coopCB  of 

^  not  r I Hji II >  rti H  to  r^ikssf^mg.  ^¥6Sdkr^4S^- 
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in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,*  but 
it  did  not  come  in  France  until  the  Revolution,  when  the 
states-general  declared  themselves  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  The  modern  idea  was  embodied  in  the 
French  constitution  of  1791*  which  declared  that  the  deputy 
should  not  be  the  representative  of  any  particular  depart- 
ment, but  of  the  entire  nation  and  that  no  instructions 
should  be  given  him."  This  principle  is  expressly  asserted 
in  the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  which  declares 
that  members  of  the  Reichstag  are  representatives  of  the 
whole  people  and  are  not  bound  by  propositions  and  in- 
structions/ It  is  also  embodied  in  the  pr^ent  electoral 
Jaw  of  France,*  in  the  electoral  law  of  Austria,  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.* 

This  represents^  we  believe,  the  true  idea  of  the  office  of  Modem 
the  representative.    He  ought  not  to  be  considered  the  mere  ^^uut 
delegate  of  an  estate  or  class,  or  of  any  group,  organization,  n<>t 
or  interest,  nor  the  plenipotentiary  of  any  local  government,  B^ltj  erf 
but  the  representative  of  the  state  and  of  the  people  com-  * 
posing  it.    **He  represents  the  people  of  the  whole  com- 
munity/* as  Lord  Brougham  has  remarked,  "exercises  his 
own  judgment  upon  al!  measures,  receives  freely  the  com- 
munications of  his  constituents,  is  not  bound  by  their  in- 
structions, though  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  not  being 
reelected  in  case  the  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 

*  HaHiia,  speftking  of  «  debate  In  the  English  P&HiAmnit  in  1 57  r  on  the  propoaed 

iboUdoDof  an  old  law  requidtig  metnbera  to  be  reside ni  burj^eises,  said :  '^This  is  a 
remarkable  and  perhaps  the  earliest  a&sertion  of  an  important  constitutional  principle 
ttutt  each  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  deputed  to  srrvc  not  only  for  hh 
GDOittitumts,  but  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  a  principle  which  marks  the  distinctioa 
'  between  a  modem  English  Parliament  and  such  deputations  of  the  eitatea  ai  wer« 
HMfmbjcd  in  several  continental  kiniedoma;  a  prindple  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  h  indebted  for  ita  weight  and  digniiVf  as  well  aa  its  beneikial  effideacy^ 
ftud  whJeh  none  but  thr  »crvilp  wor»hipcrv  of  the  populace  are  ever  found  to  gain* 
lay,"   **  CQn»littitiona1  History/'  vol,  I.  p,  j6j, 

*  CoiHtlttitkio  of  ijoij  title  m,  ch.  t.  aec,  3,  p.  7. 

•  RekhsTCrf assung,  art,  29.  *  Law  of  Not.  30,  1875,  tec  f ^ 

•  Aft  91*   See       Duguit.  **  Droit  coutimtiofuiel,"  p.  jo& 
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them  IS  irreconcilable  and  important.  The  people's  powef 
being  transferred  to  the  representative  body  for  a  Limited 
time,  the  people  are  bound  not  to  exercise  their  tnfiuence 
so  as  to  control  the  conduct  of  their  representatives,  as  a 
body,  on  the  several  measures  that  come  before  them."* 
The  same  view  of  the  office  of  the  representative  is  held  by 
Bluntschli.  The  modem  representative,  he  declares,  b  a 
state  representative,  not  the  representative  of  any  person, 
corporation,  or  group,  and  his  duty  is  a  state  duty.  He  is 
not  bound,  Bluntschli  adds,  by  the  instructions  of  his  con- 
stituency nor  compelled  to  answer  to  them  for  his  con- 
duct. He  is  something  more  than  a  mere  commissioner  to 
register  the  mandates  of  his  constituency  and  liable  to  be 
recalled  in  case  he  refuses  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  he 
possesses  full  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  riglit 
to  interpret  for  himself  the  common  need  and  the  com* 
mon  consciousness  without  restraint  upon  his  intellect  or 
conscience/ 

An  able  defense  of  the  principle  of  uninstructed  represen- 
tation is  made  by  the  French  writer  Esmein,  who  defines  a 
representative  as  one  who,  within  the  limits  of  his  (insti- 
tutional powers,  has  been  chosen  to  act  freely  and  inde- 
pendently in  the  name  of  the  people.  He  must  have  full 
independence  of  judgment  and  action,  for,  if  his  acts  are 
determined  in  advance  for  him  by  legal  rules  or  obligatory 
instructions,  he  is  not  a  representative  but  a  mere  delegate 
or  mandaiaire  of  the  electors.  Not  only,  declares  Esmeiflt 
has  a  constituency  no  right  to  recall  a  representative,  but  it 
cannot  limit  his  powers  by  instructions  or  compel  hira  to  act 
in  a  certain  manner  upon  pain  of  having  his  acts  nullified' 
The  mandat  imperatif  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  representative  government,  but  is  no  less  contrary  to 


*  "The  British  Constitution,"  Works,  vol.  XI,  p.  94. 

■  "  Allgcmeincs  Staat^recht,  pp.  54-5 S-  *  comparison  of  the  medieval 
modern  ideas  of  representation,  see  BluntschU,  ifitrf^  pp.  50-54. 
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principle  of  national  sovereignty.*  Edmund  Burke>  we 
believe,  expressed  the  true  view  of  the  office  of  the  rep- 
resentative when  he  said  that  he  owed  his  constituency 
both  industry  and  judgment,  and  when  he  sacrificed  these 
to  the  opinion  of  the  constituent^  he  betrayed  rather 
than  served  him.  "The  representative,"  he  declared, 
**  should  be  a  pillar  of  state,  not  a  weathercock  on  the 
top  of  the  edifice  exalted  for  his  levity  and  versatility  and 
of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shif tings  of  every  fashionable 
gale/" 

1  Droit  constitutlonne!,.**  pp.  66^  909,  949.  Ceimpue  Also  Liebert  who  obsem 
th&l  the  "true  chamctcr  uf  rcprcscntntivc  government  docs  tiot  admit  of  mandatorf 
m^Cructions  to  the  rrprescntative,  for  it  makes  of  him  a  mere  deputy  who  ought  to 
luLYt  his  inAtructioiu  from  the  beginning/'  "  Folittcal  Ethics,"  vol.  11,  pp.  3^5-330* 
l^ord  Brougham  dwells  upon  what  he  calls  the  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  a  leg^ 
laljTe  body  meeting  to  vote  as  they  have  been  ordered  to  vote,  and  the  useleaaness  of 
•electing  men  to  perform  the  mechamcal  task  of  regwtering  the  dedared  will  of  a  con* 
ptiluent  y.  If,  he  declares,  they  must  vote  according  to  insLnictions,  there  b  no  need 
fat  ihrlt  oaeeting  at  all,  since  a  ctcrk  could  just  a&  well  record  and  publl&h  the  result. 
Dtflcrviion,  tbilUy  to  truiMCt  business,  probity,  rcspcctabilityi  station,  and  611101 
mre  ufmeoemtry  m  m  fcpf^otativt  who  is  merely  a  tpeaking  trumpet  for  the  peoplf, 
Qp,  cit,,  p,  36. 

*  Sf!«  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Bdstolj,  1 780,  in  which  be  defended  his  action  In 
di«reg;irding  their  instructions.  "  The  Far! lame ni,"  he  declared,  "  b  not  a  coogrcM 
of  »fflb«asadors  from  different  ajid  hostile  Interests,  which  interei^  each  must 
maintaia  la  an  agent  and  advocate  igaf nat  other  agents  and  advocates^  But  Parlia* 
mmai  h  a  deUberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  Interest,  that  of  the  whole; 
wkmm  not  local  purposettOiat  local  ptejudkes,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  genemt  good  re- 
•liHing  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member,  indeed,  but 
when  you  hive  chosen  him,  be  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of 
ParliamenL** 

For  another  cHtfcism  of  the  principle  of  instructed  representation  —  the  nwmdat 
impm^ifoi  tbo  French — see  5l  Girons,  "La  Separation  des  Po\tvoim»"  pp.  16^ 
16^.  By  his  vote,  observes  St.  G irons,  the  elector  tramfert  to  the  reprcaenutive  all 
the  power  he  posacsses  and  cannot  therefore  share  with  him  the  power  of  legislation* 
£Tery  Inst  met  kin,  therefore,  should  be  pronounced  null  and  void  either  by  the  legia* 
ture  or  the  judiciary,  and  a  candidate  who  promises  to  obey  the  orders  or  instruction! 
of  bis  constituency  when  they  arc  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  his  own  judgment 
and  GOOseieQce  ought  to  be  defeated.  French  law,  as  stated  above,  declares  every 
PMncEof  imptratif  to  be  null  and  void  and  release*  the  deputy  from  all  ohURatlcm 
to  obey  it.  Deputies  have  been  chosen  In  France  subject  to  certain  mandates,  but 
tbe  chamticr  has  always  refused  to  talw  notice  of  theoL  See  Dugait*  **I>nrit 
oootlttitkmnei/*  pp.  307-308, 
tel. — $t 
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The  doctrine  of  national  uninstructed  representation  as 
set  forth  above  represents,  we  believe,  the  judgment  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  ablest  political  writers  and  publicists* 
Whether  a  member  of  the  legislature  should  be  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents,  that  is,  whether  his 
office  should  be  restricted  merely  to  ascertaining  and  regis- 
tering their  sentiments,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  delegate 
or  an  ambassador  to  a  congress »  or  whether  he  should 
himself  judge  for  his  constituents  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  act  according  to  his  own  convictions  independently  of 
instructions,  are  questions  upon  which  people  have  differed 
ever  since  the  principle  of  representation  became  an  estab* 
Itshed  fact.  Although  these  questions,  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
observed,  belong  to  the  domain  of  political  ethics  rather 
than  to  political  science  or  constitutional  law/  yet  they 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  here  under  considera- 
tion and  may  well  receive  some  attention.  In  attemptin^i 
to  answer  them  we  shall  do  well  to  follow  Francis  Liebers 
suggestion  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  ths; 
position  of  the  representative  who  is  popularly  elected  and 
the  representative  who,  like  senators  in  federal  states,  is 
chosen  by  legislative  bodies  or  other  political  organizations/ 


*  In  additba  to  those  quoted  abavc  in  support  of  the  principle  of  untnitru(te<^ 
tepT^ntation.  tee  BlftckstODe,  "Coramentarics,"  bk*  I,  ch.  t ;  Monle5qin>u,"E*F* 
des  Lois,"  bk.  XI,  ch,  6;  George  Comiratt  Lewis,  "  Government  of  Dependrnrh*" 

4Q1  LTebcr^  *'PoliUcal  Ethics,"  vol,  IL  pp<  317,  326,  334*  Rousseau,  bofffv*^- 
maintained  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  representative  In  the  sense  (i^ 
scribed  above,  '*Thc  deputi»  of  the  people,"  he  declared,  ''are  not  and  cmiUKJ* 
be  its  representatives;  they  are  only  its  cxanimissioners^  they caji  conclude 
de&nitely.  Any  law  which  the  people  has  not  rati&ed  is  null:  it  b  00  law."  •*Cob' 
Irat  social,"  blu  lU,  ch.  15.  For  further  discussion  of  the  modern  prindpl*  ^ 
reDresentatioiu  lee  Esnnem,  &p.  ciL,  pp.  307-309:  Jellmek,  *'Rrcht  des  B)oi 
StaAtrt,"  bk.  cfc,  tr;  Blua^U,  ** .\ltgemdikea  Staatstecht,'*  bt  H,  c4l  i; 
Mill*  "  Representative  GoTemment,"  chs,  ia-13;  L*TCleye,  "Le  Gouvetotm*^ 
datBkt>ai?ocratie,"volILbk,  Vni,ch.i4:  Riecker,"Die  icchiyche  Natur*? 
aodemea  VollsTtftiHuiif  CiS95>;  Dutdurand^  "  Le  Mandat  Impeialif  "  (tSfiV, 
IMoL  **I>|]  M&ndat  l^i^lif**;  Dugnit*  **1>mil  ctMisdtatlomiel,"  aees*$t^* 


to  each  case  the  relation  between  the  representative  Arcamtnt 
and  those  who  elect  him  is  somewhat  different,  and 
the  right  of  instruction  may  be  viewed  in  a  different  "ion 
light.  With  regard  to  the  duty  of  the  representative  who 
is  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  it  is  held  by  some  high 
authorities  tliat,  in  order  to  be  what  the  word  implies, 
namely,  the  mouthpiece  of  those  for  whom  he  speaks,  he 
ought  simply  to  roister  their  will  rather  than  his  own 
whenever  it  can  be  accurately  made  known  to  him,  or 
he  ought  to  resign  and  make  way  for  some  one  who  more 
truly  represents  their  sentiments.  Otherwise  how  can  he 
be  said  to  be  a  servant  of  the  people  and  how  can  he  speak 
for  them  as  they  themselves  would  speak  in  his  place? 

But  those  who  adopt  this  view  ignore  the  practical  Pr«ctieai 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  full  realization.  The  will  of  ™J 
the  people  cannot  always  be  ascertained  and  made  known  Wtj 
to  the  representative,  for  there  are  rarely  any  organs  for 
collecting  their  sentiments  on  the  multifarious  questions 
that  are  presented  to  the  legislature  for  consideration. 
Public  opinion  J  indeed,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  sift- 
ing process  of  a  representative  system.  What  is  often  taken 
for  public  opinion  is  in  fact  but  the  momentary  impulse 
of  ^cited  masses  and  not  the  calm  judgment  of  reflect- 
ing individuals.  Wliere.  however*  the  representative  has 
pledged  himself  before  the  election  to  act  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, the  question  of  his  duty  to  obey  instructions  is  some- 
what simplified^  for  then  a  departure  therefrom  would  be 
a  breach  of  honor  and  of  good  faith  such  as  no  representa- 
tive can  afford  to  be  guilty  of.  It  is  a  grave  question  of 
public  policy,  however,  whether  a  constituency  should 
make  it  a  condition  of  election  that  a  candidate  should  ad- 
here to  certain  opinions  laid  down  for  him  by  themselves** 


1  R^iudsjif  Ant^clcction  pledge,  John  Stuart  Mill  ezfsreisci  nn  unfa^'omble 
opinion.  Ptedj^  «hou]<]  not  be  rerjuircd,  he  uys„  "unless  from  luifavamblc  mkUH 
circumst&nees  or  fautcy  institutiMns,  ihr  elei-tors  are  so  TiitrruwetJ  in  tbdr  iboice  u  to 
ht  a>mpeiikd  to  £i  it  oo  a  pciaon  prc&umplivdy  under  the  influieiicc  of  panklttin 


ought  not 
lightly  to 

the  Wishes 
of  his  Con^ 
itltuencf 


Holding  the  view  that  the  representative  should  possess 
full  independence  of  judgment  and  action,  unfettered  by 
instructions,  we  do  not,  however,  take  the  position  that  the 
opinions  of  the  electors  are  to  be  lightly  ignored.  A  people 
cannot  be  governed  in  opposition  to  their  primary  notions  of 
right  even  when  those  notions  are  sometimes  erroneous.  The 
representative  who  endeavors  faithfully  to  reflect  the  will 
of  his  constituency  will  not  recklessly  disregard  their  senti- 
ments, but  will,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  best  judgment 
and  sense  of  duty  to  the  nation,  give  effect  to  them.  We 
agree  with  Burgess  that  the  views  of  a  constituency  should 
always  be  taken  into  account  as  contributing  to  the  make-up 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  state,  but  that  the  will  of  a  con- 
stituency has  no  place  in  the  modern  system  of  legislative 
representation.*  The  essence  of  representation,  as  Lord 
Brougham  once  said,  is  that  the  power  of  the  people  should 
be  parted  with  and  given  over  for  a  limited  period  to  the 
deputy  chosen  by  them,  and  that  he  should  perform  that 
part  in  the  government  which,  if  it  were  not  for  this  trans- 
fer of  authority,  would  be  performed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. But  it  is  not  representation  if  the  cons titu tents  so 
far  retain  control  over  their  representative  as  to  act  for 
themselves.  They  may  communicate  with  him;  mform 
him  of  their  wishes,  opinions,  and  circumstances;  pro- 
nounce their  judgments  upon  his  public  conduct;  they  may 
even  call  upon  him  to  follow  their  instructions  and  warn 
him  that  if  he  disobeys  they  will  no  longer  trust  him  or 
reelect  him  to  represent  them.  But  he  is  to  act  —  not 
they.' 


hostile  to  their  interest."   "Representative  Government,"  pp.  On  tbt 

subject  of  pledges  sec  aJso  Lieber,  '*PoJitical  Ethics,"  vol.  II,  bk,  VI,  ch.  Lord 
Brougham  observes  that  pledges  were  cotnmon  in  Great  Britain  in  former  lirnei* 
though  occasionally  candidates  refused  to  make  promises,  as  did  Macaulfijr 
1832,  when  be  declared  to  a  political  committee  that  he  would  give  no  pledfEi 
under  any  circumstances. 

*■  "Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  II,  p.  116. 

*  "The  British  Constitution,"  Works,  voL  XI,  pp, 
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The  representative  under  normal  conditions  will  be  a 
wiser  person  than  the  average  o{  those  whom  he  represents; 
he  will  possess  the  advantage  of  experience  in  statecraft, 
and  probably  superior  knowledge  and  ability;  and  his  own 
judgment,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  with  respect  by 
his  constituents.'  He  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  conform 
his  action  to  their  opinions  or  to  vote  in  a  manner  which 
his  own  judgment,  aided  by  discussion  and  argument,  fully 
condemns.  It  is  seldom  the  case,  observes  an  able  writer 
on  this  subject,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  judging  wisely 
in  matters  of  legislation;  they  may  express  intelligent  opin- 
ions on  the  larger  questions  of  public  policy,  but  rarely  on 
matters  of  detail.'  Superior  powers  of  mind  and  profound 
study  are  of  no  use,  as  Mill  has  pointed  out,  if  they  do  not 
sometimes  lead  a  person  to  different  conclusions  from  those 
which  are  formed  by  ordinary  minds  without  study;  and  if 
it  be  an  object  to  possess  representatives  in  any  intellectual 
respect  superior  to  average  electors*  he  continues,  it  must 
be  counted  upon  that  the  representative  wiU  sometimes 
differ  in  opinion  from  the  majority  of  his  constituents,  and 
that  when  he  does  so,  his  opinion  will  most  frequently  be 
right.  It  follows  that  the  electors  will  not  do  wisely  if 
they  insist  on  absolute  conformity  to  their  opinions  as  the 
condition  of  a  representative's  retention  of  his  seat/ 

**'The  great  beauty  of  the  representative  system/' said  Mr.  Macau)ay,ftpe»kl»g 
Id  1B53,  "h  that  it  unites  the  advantages  ol  popular  control  with  the  advantage  arlsh 
iog  from  a  diifisSon  of  labor;  just  as  a  physician  understands  medicine  better  than  an 
ordinary  luati, . .  *  just  as  a  shoemaker  makes  shod  better  th&n  any  ordinary'  man,  a 
pcnoti  whose  life  is  paMed  in  tmn«acting  adairs  of  state  become*  a  better  statesman 
ihmn  an  ordijiary  man.  ...  My  opinion  is  that  electors  ought  al  first  to  chooM 
cauitouily»  then  to  confide  tfber&lly;  and  when  the  term  for  whkh  ihey  h^vt 
•elected  their  member  has  expired,  to  review  his  conduct  equitably  and  to  pronooao* 

the  whole  when  together/' 

*  St,  Gtfoos,  **  La  Separation  des  Pouvoin,"  p.  163. 
Wk  *'*Repre9eiitative  Government/' ch.  ti,    ^When  the  diSereiice  between  Uk 
^adgment  of  the  electors  and  ihe  re prcacnUtive  b  not  fundamentii,  the  elector  may 
well  consider,**  sayi  Mill,  "  that  when  an  able  man  differs  fmm  him  there  b  at 
leait  considerable  chance  of  the  elector  being  in  the  wrong ;  &nd,  even  if  onhiifwln, 
U  It  Mth  ffwfrtrring  wbetb«r  be  mkf  not  give  up  Ui  oslaigo  Jbr  the  >&lBe  of  tlii 
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But,  as  Mill  observes,  democracy  is  not  favorable  to  the 
reverential  spirit.  In  modern  democratic  states  the  opin- 
ion prevails  among  the  masses  that  they  are  as  well  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  the  common  needs  as  those  whom  thtfy 
have  chosen  to  speak  for  them.  There  is,  in  shorty  a  tend- 
ency everywhere  to-day  to  regard  the  office  of  representa- 
tive in  a  very  different  light  from  that  described  above. 
His  function,  according  to  the  new  view,  is  not  to  interpat 
the  common  good  as  his  conscience  and  better  judgment 
dictate,  but  to  register  the  popular  interpretation  whether 
his  conscience  and  judgment  approve  or  not. 

In  the  United  States  the  doctrine  of  instruction  has  for 
the  most  part  related  to  the  right  of  the  state  legislatures 
to  instruct  United  States  senators  as  to  how  they  shall  vote 
on  particular  measures.  With  regard  to  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  right  of  instruction  has  rarely  been  asserted. 
The  latter  have  generally  been  considered  as  representatives 
of  the  people  without  any  of  the  plenipotentiary  character 
sometimes  attributed  to  senators.  Moreover,  not  being 
chosen  by  organized  political  bodies,  as  is  the  case  with 
senators,  there  is  no  organization  representing  the  people 
which  is  competent  to  formulate  instructions.  To  ^me 
extent,  senators,  as  has  been  intimated,  resemble  deputies 
or  delegates  more  tlian  representatives  do,  and  hence  the 
right  of  instruction  as  applied  to  them  is  more  easily  de- 
fended. But  they  are  not  ambassadors  of  the  states,  as 
was  once  claimed  by  the  particularistic  school  of  political 
thinkers.  They  do  not  bear  commissions  from  the  stals 
governments;  they  are  not  paid  by  the  states,  nor  cafl 
they  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  states  as  wouM 
be  the  case  if  they  possessed  the  diplomatic  character- 
Their  function  is  to  deliberate  and  legislate,  not  to  nego- 
tiate. The  analogy,  therefore,  between  the  ambaasadofi^' 
office  and  the  senatorial  mandate  i$  extremely  shadow)' 

Inestimable  advantage  of  having  an  able  man  to  act  for  bliD  in  the  msny  Duft^ 
In  which  he  him3<^lf  is  not  qualified  tp  form  a  judgment,'* 
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and  superficiaL  In  the  case  of  some  upper  chambers  in 
federal  states,  however,  such,  for  example,  as  the  German 
Bundesraih,  the  right  of  instruction  is  expressly  recognized 
in  the  constitution.  But  in  the  United  States,  the  consti- 
tutioti  IS  silent  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  the  question  is, 
therefore,  an  open  one.  In  a  number  of  instances  state 
legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  ''requesting"  senators 
to  support  or  oppose  particular  measures,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances resolutions  have  also  been  passed  "instructing*' 
them  as  to  their  duty.  In  some  cases  the  instructions  have 
been  obeyed  and  in  others  disregarded.' 

There  is  no  means  of  enforcing  such  instructions  if  a 
senator  chooses  to  disregard  them,  for  the  senatorial  term 
is  Axed  by  the  constitution  and  no  right  of  recall  is  recog- 
nized. On  the  other  hand*  if  the  instructions  are  to  be 
considered  morally  binding  so  that  the  senator  is  in  honor 
bound  to  resign  his  seat  in  case  he  cannot  obey  them, 
then  the  constitutional  provision  fixing  the  term  is  mean- 
ingless, since  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
compel  the  resignation  of  a  senator  by  giving  him  in- 
structions which  his  sense  of  honor  will  not  allow  him  to 
obey.  In  such  a  case,  the  right  of  instruction  in  effect 
becomes  a  right  of  recalL  Moreover  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  one  or  both  of  the  senators  from  a  state  belong 
to  a  different  political  party  from  that  which  controls  the 
legislature,  in  which  case  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  in- 
struction would,  of  course,  be  absurd.  Suppose,  further- 
more, the  legislature  should  instruct  the  senator  to  advocate 
and  vote  for  a  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  clearly 

'  Tbc l«!gliUtiireof  Mrglnja  In  "instructed"  the  senators  from  that  state  to 
tote  lor  the  expunging  reiolution  then  before  ike  United  States  Senate.  The  instruct 
rioQS  were  disobeyed  by  both  SenAtors  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigb  and  John  Tyler* 
Ldgb  resigned,  but  Tyler  retainer!  hb  teat,  refardlng  the  ftumictmni  a*  concrvr^ 
K»  the  rofisthutfon.  In  1S7S  the  legislature  of  Mtsaiisfppi  instructed  Iti  senators  to 
vote  for  the  Bland  Silver  Bill,  The  instructians  were  disobeyed  by  Senator  LAmar, 
wbo  difrnded  his  action  in  1  strong  addreaa  to  the  people  of  the  Uale,  See  Mayes* 
•IJieolUQ.C.  Ulnar/' a  n- 
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unconstitutionaL  Having  taken  an  oath  to  support  tic 
constitution,  he  would  be  guilty  of  perjiir>'  if  he  violated  his 
oath  and  disregarded  the  constitution.  He  is  a  guaidiai 
and  trustee  of  the  constitution  no  less  than  the  maiitlipiece 
of  his  constituency,  and  his  obligation  to  the  fonneriiiii- 
questionably  higher  than  his  duty  to  obey  the  temponrr 
will  of  the  body  which  chooses  him.  It  would  not  be  daimed 
for  a  moment  that  the  legislature  could  instruct  a  sen^vx 
as  to  how  he  should  vote  in  an  impeachment  trial,  yet  the 
deliberations  of  the  senate  on  many  questions  of  l^jsU* 
tive  policy  have  a  semi-judicial  character,  the  wisdom  of 
expediency  of  a  particular  course  of  action  often  depeodtng 
upon  facts  and  circumstances  not  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  body  giving  the  instructions.  The  legislator  shouU 
reach  his  conclusions  after  careful  study  and  in  the  light  of 
all  the  facts  brought  out  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  be 
ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  instructions  of  a  body  whidi 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  which  comes  from 
discussion  and  elucidation*  **The  principle  is,*'  says  Bur- 
gess, *'  that  each  senator  and  each  representative  represents 
the  whole  United  States,  according  to  his  own  intelligence 
and  judgment,  and  that  there  is  no  constituency  in  the 
United  States  which  can  demand  a  control  over  its  repre- 
sentative in  either  house  of  the  Congress,  or  require  his 
resignation,"  *  The  doctrine  of  instruction,  says  Lieber, 
is  *' unwarranted,  inconsistent,  and  unconstitutional,"  and 
this  must  be  the  conclusion  of  every  one  who  studies  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings/  _ 

>  Pditical  Sdence  »nd  ConsdtutioMl  Law,  *  vol,  11,  p.  50^ 

>  "  Political  Elhicsi**  vol,  II»  p,  361  On  the  general  subj'ea  ol  InstmctkiD,  lee 
Lfeber,  pp.  334-363. 


Suggested  Seadlngg :  Benoist,  La  Crise  de  I'Etat  modeme  (de 
I'Organisation  du  Suffrage  universel  Bluntschu,  '*PoUtik,"  bk. 
X,  chfi,  I  and  a;  Bradford,  "Lessons  of  Popular  Government," 
vol,  Ip  ch,  x;  CooLEV,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,**^ch.  14; 
D0GUIT,  "Droit  consdtiitionnel,"  sees.  98-104;  also  his  "  L'Etat,  les 
Gouvemants  et  les  Agents/'  ch.  3;  Dupritiz,  L'Organisation  du 
Suffrage  universel  en  Belgique,"  dis.  i  and  2;  Esmein/' Droit  con- 
st! tutionnel/'  third  ed.,  pp,  209-248;  Gumpiowicz,  Allgemeines 
StaatsFecbt/'  bk.  I,  ch.  9;  Laveleye^  "Le  Gouvemement  dans  la 
D^iDOcratie,"  vol  II,  bk,  DC;  Lecky,  "Democracy  and  Liberty/' 
vol.  I^  ch,  i;  also  vol.  II,  ch.  loj  Maine,  "  Popular  Government/* 
cb.  t;  Mill,  Representative  Government/'  ch,  S;  Posado,  *'Tra- 
tado  de  Derecho  Politico/'  vol.  II,  bk.  V*  ch*  6;  Prins,  **  Esprit  du 
Gouvernement  dimocratique,'*  ch.  3;  Rousseau,  "Contrat  social/' 
bk.  rV,  chs.  2  and  3;  Sidgwick,  "  Elements  of  Politics,"  pp,  ^^^-400^ 
Stosv,  "Comnaentaries/*  vol  I,  sees.  576-584;  Helen  Sumner, 
**Equai  Suffrage  in  Colorado     Woolsey,  **  Political  Science/*  voi 

fpp,  110-113;  397-301. 


I.  THEORIES  OF  SUFFRAGE 


It  was  a  part  of  the  French  political  philosophy  of  the  Tii*arii« 


eighteenth  century  that  every  citizen  has  a  natural  and  in- 
herent right  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  his  representa- 
tive This  was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  French  con- 
ception that  sovereignty  is  the  general  will  and  that  this 
will  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  and  expressed  unless 
all  the  citizens  are  allowed  to  participate  in  its  expression 
through  the  choice  of  representatives/ 

"All  the  inhabitants/'  said  Montesquieu,  .  ,  ought  to 
have  a  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  representatives, 
except  such  as  are  in  so  mean  a  situation  as  to  be  deemed 


of  tllf 
French 


*  Compare  EtiPfii^  ^Dttilt  comtltuildaiid,"  jk  3io> 
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to  have  no  will  of  their  own."  *  Rousseau  held  a  similar 
view,^  This  doctrine  was  powerfully  supported  by  Robes^ 
pierre,  Condorcet,  Petion,  Boissy  d'Anglas^  and  other 
Frenchmen  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Sove^e^g^t>^ 
said  Robespierre,  resides  in  all  the  people,  and  ever>^  citizen, 
whoever  he  may  be,  should  have  a  share  in  the  representa- 
tion and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the 
law  by  which  he  is  bound/ 

Notwithstanding  the  general  prevalence  of  this  notion 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century^  the  French  constitu- 
tions of  the  time  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  establish  the 
principle  of  direct  and  unrestricted  suffrage.  The  national 
assembly  established  instead  a  system  of  indirect  election 
based  on  a  restricted  suffrage,  and  it  made  a  distinction 
between  active  and  passive  citizens,  the  latter  of  whom 
were  allowed  no  part  in  choosing  the  intermediate  electors.* 
In  1 792 J  however,  the  distinction  between  cUoyens  aciifsmi 
ciioyens  passifs  was  abolished,  as  was  also  the  tax  qualifica- 
tion for  voting;  the  age  requirement  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
one  years,  and  a  system  approaching  universal  manhoo<l 
suffrage  was  substituted,  though  the  system  of  Indian 
election  was  retained.  The  constitution  of  the  year  HI 
(1795)  reestablished  a  tax  qualification  for  voting  with* 
out  specifying  the  amount;  in  1800  this  was  abolished  and 
the  principle  of  a  wide  suffrage  reestablished.  Under  the 
restoration,  in  18 14,  however,  France  went  to  the  extrem* 
of  requiring  the  payment  of  a  tax  amounting  to  300  francs 
and  the  attainment  of  the  thirtieth  year  of  age  as  a  condition 
to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage.*  The  Revolution  of 
brought  about  a  reduction  from  300  to  200  francs  in  the 
amount  of  the  tax  contribution  required  of  electors  and  th^ 

*  "Esprit  des  Lois/'  bk-  XT,  ch,  6,  *  "  Contrat  social,"  bt.  IV,  ch-  * 

•  For  the  views  of  the  French  Revolutionary  statesmen  on  this  question* 
Eamein.  p.  211;  Duguit,  p.  691;  and  Bluntschli,  "Fditik/'  pp.  4ao-4Jf« 

*  Constitution  of  1791,  Title  III,  ch.  i, 

•  Charter  of  1S14,  art.  35.  For  a  review  of  ihe  history  of  aufir»gc  ia  Frmnce, 
Eamein.  pp.  233-236 ;  and  Duguit^  sec  gg. 
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lowering  of  the  age  requirement  to  twenty-five  years  for 
members  of  the  lower  chamber.  Both  during  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  and  the  July  monarchy,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors in  proportion  to  the  population  was  exceedingly  small, 
and  this  became  the  cause  of  widespread  popular  discontent. 
A  movement  for  direct  universal  manhood  suflFrage  became 
active  about  1840,  and  it  triumphed  in  1848  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  second  republic,  the  constitution  of  which 
declared  that  suffrage  should  be  direct  and  universal  and 
that  all  Frenchmen  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  rights  should  beelectorSi  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  their  property*  This  system  was  continued 
under  the  second  empire  and  under  the  third  republic,  and  is 
still  in  existencep 

The  French  poUtical  dogma  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  gift  of  nature,  belonging  to  all 
citizens  alike^  has  generally  been  rejected  as  a  false  and  per- 
tiicious  principle;  and  no  states,  not  even  France,  as  we 
have  shown,  have  in  practice  acted  wholly  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple. The  better  view  is  that  suffrage  is  not  a  natural 
right  of  all  men,  but  a  privilege  granted  by  the  state  to  such 
persons  or  classes  as  are  most  likely  to  exercise  it  for  the  pub- 
lic good,*  Nearly  all  electoral  systems  have  been  framed 
on  this  principle,  that  is,  they  have  conditioned  the  privilege 
upon  a  variety  of  considerations  to  be  explained  later.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  representative  system 
the  restrictions  were  much  more  general  and  stringent  than 
they  are  to-day,  and  consequently  the  body  of  electors  was 
much  smaller  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  in- 
habitants. 


«  Comptre  BluntacWI  (*'  Polittfc/'  p.  4^1).  who  jusUy  remarks  t  **  Abtf  3aj  Wakt- 

ftaattkkgs,  vom  SMam  abieieiteles,  dem  Siaate  dienendes  Ritki,    Es  htMUki  itkkt 
r  4n$  Stoolir  und  dttrf  tti(hf  hfsuk^  u*idtr  dtn  Siaat,   Nkki  dis  Mentthtn  ton- 
otr  SSoiiisb^ger  ithen  die  W^kitr  dksfs  Re^ht  aus.    Sig  k^ibtn  dusts  Recht  nickt 
sick^  nkht  iffit  ihrt  f^frs^nJkhjt  E-Hsttm  umd  EnlwicMuni  fs  et/otd*rh  if»idvM  Hi 
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In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  indeed  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth, the  exclusion  of  the  non-property-owning  classes  | 
was  not  considered  inconsistent  with  the  prevailing  nations 
of  popular  government;  and  nowhere  outside  of  France  was 
there  any  considerable  number  of  statesmen  or  politicaJ 
writers  who  believed  that  government  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  was  practicable. 

In  England,  until  1832,  the  parliameatary  franchise  was 
limited  in  the  counties  to  freeholders  whose  landed  property 
was  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings;  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  value  of  forty  shillings  was  man) 
times  what  it  is  to-day.^     In  the  English  colonies  of 
America  freehold  qualifications  for  voting  were  common 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries»  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  them  religious  qualifications  also  existed.  The 
Massachusetts  charter  of  1691^  for  example,  limited  the 
suffrage  to  possessors  of  freeholds  of  the  annual  value  of 
forty  shillings  or  of  other  estates  to  the  value  of  faity 
pounds.'    Likewise  the  early  state  constitutions  generally  ' 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  to  the  propert>"-owiiiftg 
classes.    In  some,  like  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Georgia,  i 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  payment  simply  of  a  tax  was  te-  I 
quired,  but  in  others  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  owneJl^B 
of  land  of  an  annual  i-alue  ranging  in  amount  from  three^ 
pounds  in  Massachusetts  to  fifty-  pounds  in  New  Jersey/ 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  democratic  ideas  after  1820, 
however,  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  began  to  disappear, 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  century  practically  the  entire  j 
adult  white  male  population  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  | 
franchise.    Only  one  or  two  of  the  older  states  restricted 

*  See  ^SjOfjtT^  "  Economic  InterprvUiioa  of  History,"  p,  3a. 

*  See  CduTtlutdt  F.  Bisbop,  "ffisiorv  of  Elections  In  the  Colonies,**  ch.  1;  ^ 
Lalor»  ** Encirdopedia  of  PoUtical  ScSnice/'  art,  "Suffrage." 

^  For  a  sunuxmnr  of  the  su&a^  m^ulrrroieots  in  the  eadj  state  constitutloiiis,  mt 
an  aftiide  enCitkd  **Tlie  Hist  State  CoosdtutioQSp"  hj  W.  C.  Morey  In  ibe  A«* 
nab  of  the  Amcrkmii  Ac«<kmr  ©f  Ptiiltkal  and  Soda!  Sdcnoe,'^  vqL  IV, 
aboScboukr^^CoostlcucuiialStiid^ 


e  right  to  vote  to  those  who  could  read  and  writer  though 
here  and  there  a  small  property  qualification  was  required. 
In  recent  years  some  of  the  Southern  states,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  large  ignorant  negro  population,  have  re- 
stricted the  suffrage  to  those  who  can  read  or  "under- 
stand" the  state  constitution.  In  other  Southern  states 
the  privilege  of  voting  is  limited  to  those  who  own  a  small 
amount  of  property,  or  pay  a  poll  tax,  or  have  served  in  the 
Union  or  Confederate  armies  or  are  descended  from  those 
who  so  served,  or  were  voters  in  the  year  1867  or  are 
descendants  of  such  voters  J  Ability  to  read  and  write  is 
a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  in  several  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  states  also* 

u  In  all  the  states  citizenship  of  the  United  States  or  a  Comjn<ni 
■eclaratlon  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  is  required  ^  as  ^m*^*^* 
well  as  residence  for  a  specified  period  in  the  state  and 
Election  district  in  which  the  voter  offers  to  vote.  The 
attainment  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  age  is  a  universal 
^quirement,  and  with  the  exceptions  to  be  noted  later  the 
right  of  suffrage  is  generally  restricted  to  persons  of  the 
^ale  sex,  A  common  requirement  also  is  that  the  voter's 
pame  shall  be  inscribed  on  an  electoral  list,  or,  in  popular 
Knguage,  he  shall  be  "registered/' 

^  In  Englandt  as  a  result  of  successive  extensions  beginning  RsBtric- 
in  1832,  the  franchise  has  come  to  embrace  the  mass  of  the  EaS*nd 
pdult  male  population,  the  ratio  of  the  voters  to  the  total 
population  being  about  one  to  six.    Practically  the  only 
xiasses  of  adult  males  now  excluded  from  the  franchise  are 

|r  *  For  a  summary  and  diacussion  of  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  the  Southern 
tiates,  sec  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  "South  Atlantic  Quarterly,"  vol  IV,  no.  3, 
also  an  article  by  John  C.  Rose  in  the  "American  Political  Science  Review,"  voL 
no,  1. 

■  In  the  followinjf  states  aliens  who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
jns enjoy  the  right  of  suHragc  equally  with  citizens:  Arkansas,  Indianaj  Kansas, 
issouri,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin.    The  nat- 
iftzationact  of  1906,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wholesale  naturalization 
'of  alieoa  tramediatcly  prior  to  elections,  prohibits  from  voting  in  federal  elections  aJU 
who  have  hc&x  naturalised  leas  than  mneiy  d^ya  prk»r  |o  iuch  electia&a> 
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domestic  servants,  bachelors  living  with  their  parents  and 
occupying  no  premises  on  their  own  account,  and  persons 
whose  change  of  abode  deprives  them  of  a  vote.^  In  the 
latter  class  are  included  vagrants,  artisans  who  move  about 
in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  trade,  and  many  professional 
persons  like  teachers  whose  calling  is  such  that  the  rule 
requiring  twelve  months*  occupation  often  excludes  them. 
Among  the  specifically  excluded  classes  are  peers  (except 
Irish  peers  who  are  members  of  Parliament),  aliens,  idiots, 
paupers,  convicts,  persons  employed  by  candidates,  and  a 
few  public  officers,  such  as  those  directly  concerned  with 
the  conduct  of  elections.  In  order  to  exercise  his  privilege 
the  name  of  the  voter  must  be  on  a  registration  list,  made 
up  in  the  first  instance  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each 
parish  and  revised  and  corrected  by  an  official  known  as  the 
revising  barrister. 

In  France,  as  has  been  said,  practical  universal  manhood 
suffrage  now  prevails  except  that  certain  individuals  are 
excluded,  such  as  persons  convicted  of  crime,  bankrupts, 
persons  under  guardianship,  and  persons  in  the  active  mili' 
tary  or  naval  service.' 

The  suffrage  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Reichstag 
of  the  German  Empire  also  approaches  the  universal  man- 
hood level,  though  the  attainment  of  a  more  advanced  age 
is  required  than  in  America  or  England,  namely,  twenty* 
five  years.  The  franchise  is  restricted  wholly  to  Germans 
of  the  male  sex,  while  various  persons  are  excluded,  notabfy 
those  under  guardianship,  bankrupts,  paupers,  persons  who 
have  lost  their  civil  rights,  and  persons  who  are  in  the  active 

*  Lowell,  *'The  Government  of  England,"  vol.  1^  p.  313.  For  a  dear  and  concise 
summary  of  the  subject,  see  Lowell,  ch,  9,  In  1906,  the  total  number  of  ^tefi 
tegtstered  under  the  different  franchises  in  the  United  KingdoTn  was  7,366,7o4^>  tbi 
total  population  being  About  411,000,000,  They  were  distributed  among  the  dtfferesit 
franchises  as  follows:  owners,  574,827;  occupiers,  6p357i8t7;  lodgers, 
freemen,  etc. ,  5  7 , 7  sS ;  u  n  i vers  i  I  les,  4  5 , 1 50. 

'The  number  of  voters  h  about  10,800,000^  out  of  a  total  population  of  t,M 
4i0^oo0jOoo. 
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military  service*  The  names  of  all  voters  must  be  in- 
scribed on  an  electoral  list  for  a  certain  period  before  the 
election.*  The  suffrage  in  the  several  German  states  varies 
widely,  but  usually  it  is  more  restricted  than  the  imperial 
franchise.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  three-class  system  of 
voting  in  Prussia,  according  to  which  the  voters  are  divided 
into  three  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
iMiey  pay,  each  class  voting  separately  and  choosing  one 
third  of  the  intermediate  electors  by  whom  the  members 
of  the  Landtag  are  elected-  Under  this  arrangement  a  few 
large  taxpayers  in  an  election  district  possess  the  same  elec- 
toral power  as  a  large  number  of  voters  who  own  a  small 
amount  of  property.  The  same  system  is  applied  in  choos- 
ing municipal  councils  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  Prussia,' 
Italy  almost  alone  of  the  European  states  requires  an 
educational  qualification  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage. 
For  the  election  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

'  S«?  the  Impeml  Electoral  Law  of  May  31,  1869;  Howard,  *'The  German  Em- 
pire,*' pp.  Si-8j ;  Lowell,  "  Government  and  Parties  in  Europe,"  vol,  I,  pp.  153-353. 
The  broad  suflfrage  estabiished  for  the  empire  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  an 
experiment  by  the  founders  a£id  various  devices  were  provided  again£t  the  possible 
evik  which  it  was  feared  would  6ow  from  the  system.  Such  were  the  non-payment 
of  members  of  Ihe  Rekkstag,  the  holding  of  elections  on  week  days  instead  of  Sun- 
days as  h  iht  general  practice  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  denial  to  the  large 
cides  of  tlieir  proportionate  share  of  representatives. 

*  Recently  widespread  dissatisfaction^  especially  among  the  working  class,  has 
developed  agamst  the  three-class  system  of  suffrage  in  Prussia.  On  the  iSth  ctf 
March,  1906,  an  imposing  demonstration  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  took  place 
throughout  Pru  saia.  lo  consc  que  nee,  the  govern  ment  br  ou  ght  1  n  a  project  for  a  read- 
justmeni  of  the  electoral  districts  and  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Landing,  but  retaining  the  three-class  system.  On  the  ad  of  April,  1906,  the 
Chamber  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  1S8  to  80,  a  Hlicral  proposition  looking  toward  the 
esiablishmpnt  of  a  system  of  universal  suffrage.  On  February  7  of  the  same 
year  the  Rekhtag  rejected  a  proj'ect  initialed  by  the  Socialists  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  imperial  constitution  establishing  direct  universal  suffrage  for 
all  Gertnans,  male  and  female  alike^  in  all  the  states  of  the  empire  including  Alsace^ 
Lormne.  The  gover  n  me  nt  1  n  opposi  ng  the  measu  re  mai  n  tai  ned  t  h  at  t  he  proposition 
urts  la  contra vention  of  the  federal  principle  of  the  German  empire.  See  "  Revue 
politique  et  parlementairc,"  1906^  p.  174,    Recently  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  ind 

Bavaria  have  introduced  systems  approid mating  universal  nsanhood  sutogp.  Sc« 

Dtjguit,  "  Droit  conatitutiontiel,**  p.  70S. 
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the  elector  must  have  passed  an  examination  on  the  sub- 
jects embraced  in  the  course  of  compulsory  education, 
though  the  examination  is  not  required  of  certain  classes 
who  could  obviously  pass  it,  such  as  the  members  of  learned 
societies,  college  graduates,  professional  men,  etc* ;  nor  of 
those  who  pay  a  direct  tax  of  nineteen  Ure  to  the  state  or 
who  pay  rents  of  a  certain  amount.^ 

In  Austria,  until  1907,  a  complicated  five-class  system 
prevailed,  according  to  which  the  voters  were  grouped  some* 
what  as  in  Prussia  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  taxes  they 
paid/  By  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1907, 
however,  the  five-class  system  was  abolished  and  virtual 
manhood  suffrage  was  established  for  the  election  of  all 
representatives  to  the  popular  chamber.*  In  Hungary,  by 
an  amendment  of  1907,  what  amounts  to  virtual  manhood 
suffrage  was  also  established,  though  there  are  some  dis* 
qualifications,  notably  in  the  case  of  certain  public  officer* 
In  Switzerland,  both  in  the  confederation  and  in  the  can- 
tons, the  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  all  males  twenty  years  of 
age  except  the  clergy,  and  a  few  other  classes  who  are  unfit. 
Likewise  in  Greece  and  in  Spain  (since  1890)  virtual  mafl^ 
hood  suffrage  prevails. 


^1 


System  of 

Plural 

Votifig 


The  Bel.       Belgium  in  1893  introduced  a  system  of  plural  voting 
Every  male  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  a  resident 
at  least  one  year  in  the  commune  is  allowed  one  vote;  a 
supplementary  vote  is  allowed  to  every  man  who  ha* 
reached  the  age  of  thirtj^-five  years  and  has  legitimate  08* 
spring  and  pays  a  tax  of  5  francs  to  the  state:  also  to  every 
landed  proprietor  twenty-five  years  of  age  the  value  of 
whose  land  aggregates  at  least  2000  francs.    Two  supple-^ 
mentary  votes  are  allowed  to  every  citizen  twenty-fiv^ 

'  The  total  number  of  voters  in  Italy  is  about  two  million  out  of  a  total  popul 
of  about  53,000,000.  The  introduction  of  universal  manhood  suffrage  in  Italy 
fncreaae  the  number  of  electors  to  about  eight  million,     A  widcspreac!  Kghuloai 
favor  of  a  more  extended  franchise  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  thai  countrj, 

*  IjOwcU,  "  Government  and  Parties  in  Europe,"  vol.  II,  p.  6S. 

*  Dodd.  '*  Modern  Constitutions,"  vol.  I.  p.  77,  note  5.  •  fM^  p.  to& 
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years  of  age  who  possesses  a  diploma  from  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  or  a  certificate  showing  the  completion 
of  a  course  of  secondary  education;  or  who  holds  or  has 
held  a  public  office  or  who  practices  or  has  practiced  a  pri- 
vate profession  which  presupposes  that  the  holder  possesses 
at  least  a  secondary  education.  No  one,  however^  may 
have  more  than  three  votes  in  the  aggregate.' 

The  Belgian  system  represents  an  effort  to  combine  the  Principle 
advantages  of  universal  sufTrage  with  a  scheme  of  what  i^g'i^ 
Sidgwtck  calls  "weighted  voting/*  with  a  view  to  mitigat-  Syttemot 
iBg  the  evils  inherent  in  a  system  of  universal  suffrage  by  votijig 
pre%*enting  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  mass  of  the  com- 
munity from  overriding  the  intelligent  and  capable  few. 
It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  some  individuals 
in  the  state  whose  votes  ought  to  be  given  a  greater  weight 
in  the  choice  of  public  officials  than  those  of  the  rest»  that 
while  every  one  ought  to  have  a  vote,  some  ought  to  have 
more  than  one.    I  t  recognizes,  in  shorty  that  some  men  are 
wiser  and  better  fitted  to  choose,  and  that  some  men's 
optnions  should  count  for  more  than  others'  in  ascertain* 
ing  the  general  will.    While  admitting  that  every  honest 
and  capable  citizen  should  be  allowed  a  share  in  choos- 
ing those  who  are  to  govern  him,  it  denies  that  every  one 
should  be  given  an  equal  sharfe,  in  short,  that  the  judg- 
mmt  of  the  illiterate  and  incapable  should  count  for 
hm  than  that  of  the  capable  and  educated  voter.  The 
Belgian  system  takes  into  consideration  the  elements  of 

^  ■  Consltlutioti,  art,  47.  Dodd,  "Modern  Const!  mtiona,"  vol,  I,  pp,  ija-IJlt 
mnd  Dmnit|  fU*^  p.  70 j«  Fot  an  elaborate  study  of  the  hisCoTj  and  working  of 
tha  Bdlffaa  Bptem  of  plural  tufTragCi  sec  Dupric^  Le  Suf mge  umvrr«e]  m  Bd- 
g|q;iw,'*  ipot.  See  also  Desjardine^  '*La  Libert^  politique  dana  VEtM  moderzke** 
p,  csf  fWf .  Eamein  (**  Droit  constitutbrniel,"  p.  340)  cHtltiies  the  method  of  plural 
Ming  as  radag  on  a  pnncipk  wbkb  ia  a  logical  contradiction  If,  be  aika,  its 
pttipone  h  tocotttiieraft  theevili  incident  totbe  incapacitj  of  others  would  it  not  be 
Iq^ieal  to  refuse  entirely  the  electoral  rj;glit  to  the  tatter  ?  la  admittitig  tbc  latter  to 
the  aulfrafe  tbe  law  recognizes  in  thein  a  capacity,  TbcQ  wby  give  to  «tlieii  la  fh» 
cKTfdae  d  tbe  ma^t  function  a  auperiof  auLboriljr? 


property,  education,  family  retatioii«  and  occupattofi  or 
profession  in  determiiiiag  the  we^ht  of  a  man's  vtiioe  in 
the  government-  It  asumes  that  the  %TPte  of  the  owner 
of  property  upon  whidi  ^xes  are  paid  to  the  state  should 
<30imt  for  more  than  the  vote  of  one  who  contributes  noth- 
ing to  its  support;  that  the  vote  of  the  man  who  has  added 
to  the  population  and  power  of  the  oommunit>^  by  estab- 
lishing  a  famii>*  should  be  given  greater  weight  than  the 
vote  of  him  who  has  not;  and  that  the  share  of  the  citi- 
zen who  contributes  to  the  adv^ancement  of  dvilizatioi! 
by  practicing  a  profession  should  be  larger  than  that  of 
a  cx»mmon  laborer,  etc/ 
Objedim     xhe  chief  objection  to  such  a  s\^tem  of  suffrage  li^  in 

to  PItml  ' 

votiDc  the  di^Bculty  of  finding  a  just  and  practical  standard  or 
criterion  by  which  the  weight  of  different  rates  may  be 
graduated.  Any  scheme  for  assigning  different  vzhB 
to  the  votes  of  the  property  owner,  the  man  of  educadofti 
the  head  of  a  family,  the  professional  man,  etc,  must  be 
largely  arbitrary.  The  possession  of  property,  for  eeam- 
pie,  IS  often  the  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  thrift, 
economy,  or  capacit>',  and  even  if  it  were  other*  ise,  pop\i* 
lar  opinion  is  so  averse  to  the  basing  of  political  rights 
upon  wealth  that  the  scheme  would  be  hard  to  defend  in 
a  democracy.  It  is  sometimes  said  in  support  of  the  argu* 
ment  that  the  wealthy  have  more  interests  to  be  protected 

*  On  tbc  subject  of  plural  vodng  in  general,  see  Benoist,  '"La  Crise  tk 
roodfrae,"  pp.  The  system  of  plural  voting  wa*  fonnerly  ^pfdyed^ 

Eogtaiui  in  vestry  elections  and  in  the  clectk}DOf  poor  law  guardians,,  Tbtprir 
ciple  ii  also  in  effect  retained  b  the  electoml  taw  which  permits  a  voter  to 
in  two  different  consiituencies  provided  he  has  a  residence  in  each.    For  the  co«ntf 
and  university  franchise  residence  is  not  necessary,  and  eveB  in  the  boreugi* 
where  it  is  required  it  h  possible  for  one  to  have  more  than  a  single  i^kfeiv"^ 
Moreover,  since  residence  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough  satisfies  the 
requlrementSf  one  who  lives  in  the  country  and  maintains  a  business  o&tt  ^ 
the  borough  may  vote  in  both  places.    For  many  yean  the  aboUtion  of  pJ«r»]  «t- 
jug  hsa  been  a  part  of  the  Liberal  programroer  and  in        when  the  Libenl  f*^ 
came  into  power  the  government  brought  in  a  bill  tfi  establish  the  prindpte  of 
man  one  vote,"    It  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but  was  rejected  by  the  Bao**'' 
Lords.    See  Lowell, '  *  Go vemznent  of  England,*'  voL  I,  pp.  3 1 5. 
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than  the  poor  and  should  therefore  be  given  a  propor- 
tionately larger  share  in  the  choice  of  those  who  govern,* 
But  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  power  of  self-help 
among  the  rich  is  correspondingly  greater,  and  hence  the 
need  of  state  protection  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
poor.  Weighted  voting  for  the  wealthy,  moreover,  tends 
toward  the  establishment  of  class  government  and  gov- 
ernment by  the  wealthy  few  at  that  —  the  most  obnoxious 
of  all  forms  of  government.  The  nature  of  one's  profes- 
sion or  occupation  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  fairly  just 
and  practical  test  for  determining  the  weight  of  a  vote. 
Thus  it  is  said,  an  employer  is  likely  to  possess  more  abil- 
ity and  intelligence  than  an  employee ;  a  banker,  a  merchant, 
or  a  manufacturer,  more  than  an  artisan;  one  engaged  in  a 
learned  profession,  more  than  one  engaged  in  an  unskilled 
trade;  and  so  on.* 

Thus  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  was  an  advocate  of  the 
scheme  of  "weighted  voting,"  expressed  the  opinion  that 
llll^o  or  more  votes  might  properly  be  allowed  to  every 
person  who  ''exercises  any  of  these  superior  functions/" 
A  system  of  plural  voting  in  which  a  superior  weight  was 
assigned  to  the  vote  of  the  educated  man  was  strongly 

*  Compare  Sidgwiclt,    Elements  of  Politics,"  p,  390, 

*Sidgwiclt  remarks  that  the  *' employer  or  manager  of  capital  has  tiominally 
far  more  knowledge  than  his  employeea  of  the  conditions  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  the  industry  that  he  directs;  and  in  defending  his  own  interests  he  wilK  to  an  im- 
portant extent,  indirectly  defend  the  economic  interests  of  society  as  regards  this 
branch  of  industry/* 

'"Representative  Government,"  Universal  Library  edition,  p,  ifiS.  "Wlien 
two  persona  who  have  a  joint  interest  in  any  business,*'  said  Mill,  "differ  in  opinion, 
dora  justice  require  that  both  opinions  should  be  held  of  e sadly  equal  value  ?  If 
with  equal  virtue,  one  is  superior  to  the  other  in  knowledge  and  intelligence  or  if 
with  equal  intelligence,  one  excels  the  other  in  virtue,  the  opinion,  the  judgment,  of 
the  higher  moral  or  intellectual  being  is  worth  more  than  that  of  the  inferior]  and  if 
the  InstitutionE  of  the  country  virtually  assert  that  they  are  of  the  same  value,  they 
i^rt  a  thing  which  is  not  true."  The  liberal  professions,  Mill  observed,  imply  a 
atiU  higher  decree  of  inslruttion,  and  whenever  a  sui5icient  exanunaiion  or  an/ 
lerioua  condilionB  of  education  are  required  Ix^fore  entering  upon  a  prufes«iofl  its 
IPQinbeni  should  be  adsutted  at  once  to  a  plurality  of  votes. 
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recommended  by  Mill  as  a  ** counterpoise  to  the  numenca! 
weight  of  the  least  educated,"  It  would  be  a  means,  he 
argued,  of  offsetting  the  "more  than  equivalent  evils"  of  a 
"completely  universal  suffrage/*  In  any  system  providing 
a  widely  extended  suffrage  it  might  be  wise,  he  said,  ''to 
allow  all  graduates  of  universities,  all  persons  who  have 
passed  creditably  through  the  higher  schools,  all  members 
of  the  liberal  professions,  and  perhaps  some  others  who 
registered  specifically  in  those  characters,  to  give  their 
votes  as  such  in  any  constituency  in  which  they  choose  to 
register;  retaining  in  addition  their  votes  as  simple  citiiens 
in  the  localities  in  which  they  reside.  All  these  sugges- 
tions are  open  to  discussion  as  to  details;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent to  me  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  true  ideal  of 
representative  government,  and  that  to  work  toward  it 
by  the  best  practical  contrivances  which  can  be  found 
is  the  path  of  real  political  improvement."  *  But  in- 
tellectual superiority  or  academic  training  is  not  always 
a  mark  of  political  capacity.  A  skillful  but  uneducated 
artisan  may  easily  possess  more  political  insight  and 
judgment  than  a  schoolmaster^  a  physician,  or  other  pro- 
fessional man  of  high  academic  training.  Political  ptvfi' 
leges  based  on  distinctions  of  superior  intelligence  are, 
moreover,  likely  to  be  arbitrary  and  invidious. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  one  who 
possesses  the  right  to  vote  ought  not  legally  to  be  required 
to  exercise  it,  just  as  the  citizen  is  compelled  to  serve  on 
juries  and  at  times  to  hold  certain  offices*  It  is  some- 
times asserted  that  voting  is  a  public  service,  a  civic  duty, 
for  the  neglect  of  which  a  penalty  ought  to  be  imposed; 
and  that,  especially  in  a  democracy,  the  participation  of 
all  citizens  in  elections  ought  to  be  obligatory,  othen^fs^ 
the  election  returns  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  real 
will  of  the  electorate.*   At  the  present  time,  however. 

*  "  Reprtsenutive  Government,*'  p.  171, 

*  Duguil  seema  to  take  this  view.   See  hia  "  D  roit  comlitutioniifil,"  ppw  9l-^>. 
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Belgium  and  Spain  are  the  only  countries  of  importance 
in  which  the  principle  of  compulsory  suffrage  has  been 
introduced  in  practice.  In  Belgium  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  number  of  years/  and  in  Spain  it  was  introduced 
in  1908.  The  Spanish  law  on  the  subject  requires  all 
males  of  legal  age,  except  judges^  notaries,  priests,  and  men 
over  seventy  years  of  age  to  vote  unless  absent  or  sick. 
Failure  to  do  so  is  punishable  by  publication  of  the  name 
of  the  delinquent  as  a  mark  of  censure,  by  a  two  per  cent 
increase  of  his  taxes,  by  the  loss  of  one  per  cent  of  his 
salary  if  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  state,  and  in  case  of 
repetition  of  the  offense,  by  the  loss  of  the  right  to  hold 
public  office  in  the  future. 

But  the  principle  of  obligatory  voting  has  not  generally  objictioi^ 
commended  itself  to  political  writers  or  statesmen.  It  as-  J^jl^™" 
sumes  that  voting  is  a  public  legal  duty  instead  of  a  privi-  Si*«fr»gt 
lege  or  a  moral  duty.  However  reprehensible  may  be  the 
conduct  of  the  citizen  who  neglects  his  civic  obligations  and 
his  public  duties  as  a  member  of  society,  it  is  hardly  the 
province  of  the  state  to  punish  by  legal  means  the  non- 
performance of  such  duties.'  The  value  of  universal  suf- 
frage depends  on  its  being  regarded  at  once  as  a  privilege 
and  a  moral  duty.  If  it  were  required  by  law^  the  privi- 
lege would  be  exercised  as  a  mere  form  and  without  regard 
to  the  public  good,  very  much  as  it  was  by  the  sans-culoUes 
of  Paris,  who  were  paid  for  their  attendance  during  the 
French  Revolution.  The  effect  would  be  a  marked  lower- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  privilege.  Moreover,  com- 
pulsory votes  would  be  much  more  open  to  bribery  and 
would  soon  come  to  be  estimated  by  their  market  value.* 

11^  >  Constitution  of  Belgium,  art.  86,  The  French  law  o*  Aug,  2,  1875  (art.  18), 
establishes  the  pHndpte  of  obligatory  suffrage  for  the  eteclioa  of  senators  oi  the 
rcpubtic, 

I  *  Compare  Lieberj  "  Political  Ethics,"  voL  TI,  p.  230. 

*  Cf.  Bradford,  "Lessons  of  Popular  Government/*  voL  11,  p.  1S7.  For  a  strong 
criticism  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  suffrajfe,  see  Esmein,  "Droit  constitu- 
llDnne]/*  pp,  316  ff,,  see  a!so  Benobt,  "La  Crise  de  I'Etal  modeme/*  pp,  49-55. 
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II-    UNIVERSAL  SUFFRAGE 

It  IS  sometimes  claimed,  as  was  said  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  chapter,  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  choice  of  representatives  is  a  right  inherent 
in  the  quality  of  citizenship;  that  it  is  one  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  indispensable  to  his  liberty,  and  a  logical 
necessity  if  the  doctrine  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  has  any  mean- 
ing. This  doctrine,  as  we  have  already  explained,  was  one 
of  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  the  French  political  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  still  has  many  advocates 
throughout  the  world.  According  to  this  view,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  franchise  contributes  to  the  dignity  and  self* 
respect  of  the  individual,  and  is  an  agency  of  political  edu* 
cation,  as  well  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  interesting  the 
masses  in  public  affairs  and  attaching  them  to  the  loyal 
support  of  the  government.' 

The  doctrine  that  governments  derive  their  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  has,  however,  always  been 
construed  in  practice  as  having  important  limitations. 
No  one,  as  Judge  Story  has  well  remarked,  not  even  the 
most  strenuous  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  has  evtf 
yet  contended  that  the  privilege  should  be  absolutety 
universal;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  sufficiently  visionaiy 
to  maintain  that  all  persons  of  every  age,  degree*  and 
character  should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections  fof 
al!  public  officers.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  stat^,  even 
the  most  democratic,  restrict  the  suffrage  to  a  part  only 
of  their  population.  Most  of  them  deny  the  privilege, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  females,  minors,  insane  persons,  and 
idiots;  practically  all  of  them  debar  those  who  have  been 

1  Lecfey,  "Democracy  and  Libertyj"  vol.  T,  p.  i;  Lavcleye,  "  Le  Gouveniente*'* 
dam  la  Democratic,**  voL  11*  bk.  IX,  ch*  i ;  Story,  '*  Commentaries/'  val.  I,  tec-  57^1 
Sidgwick,  "Elements  of  Politics,"  pp.  3S3      Jej.;  Montesquieu,  *•  Esprit 
Lqib,"  hk.  XI,  6. 

*  "  Commentaries/'  vol,  I,  p.  41a;  cf.  also  Bluntsclili,  "P^Utik,**  p.  421. 
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convicted  of  grave  crimes^  including  corrupt  practices  at  Excitid«d 
elections;  most  of  them  exclude  those  who  have  to  be  sup- 
ported  by  the  state;  some  withhold  the  right  from  bank- 
rupts; others  deny  the  privilege  to  vagrants  and  even  to 
worthy  persons  who  do  not  have  a  fixed  residence  within 
the  electoral  district;  some  exclude  the  holders  of  certain 
offices,  particularly  those  whose  duties  are  connected  with 
the  management  of  election;  others,  like  France,  Germanyj 
and  Italy  (and  England  indirectly),  exclude  soldiers  in 
actual  military  service;  some  debar  persons  who  do  not 
own  property  or  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  state;  a  few  ex- 
dude  illiterate  persons  on  the  ground  that  such  persons 
are  presumed  not  to  possess  the  requisite  intelligence  for 
the  wise  exercise  of  the  privilege,  etc.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  says  Judge  Story,  that  the  right  of  voting,  like  many 
other  rights,  is  one  which,  whether  it  has  a  fixed  founda- 
tion in  natural  law  or  not,  has  always  been  treated  in  the 
practice  of  nations  as  a  strictly  civil  right  derived  from 
and  regulated  by  each  society  according  to  its  own  circum- 
stances,' 

The  extent  to  which  the  privilege  may  be  wisely  allowed  it»trie- 
depends  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  population,  ^^^^ 
the  character  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  election,  the 
political  training  of  the  people,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir-  <,f  pfw, 
cumstances.    The  best  democratic  thought  of  modern 
times  favors  as  wide  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise 
as  is  consistent  with  goofl  government,  and  certainly  the 
trend  of  recent  development  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
universal  manhood  suffrage*     Educational  and  property 
restrictions  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America.    Here  and  there,  however,  they 
still  prevail  in  moderate  form,  and  many  able  writers  de- 
fend them  not  only  as  consistent  with  popular  government 
but  as  legitimate  safeguards  against  inefficient  and  cor- 
rupt government.    Among  such  writers  we  may  mention 
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the  names  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Sir  fimxy 
Maine,  Professor  Sidgwick,  Emile  Laveleye,  and  Johann 
Kaspar  Bluntschli. 

Mill  says,  "I  regard  it  as  wholly  inadmissible  that  any 
person  should  participate  in  the  suffrage  without  being  able 
to  read  and  write,  and,  I  will  add,  perform  the  common 
operations  of  arithmetic.  .  .  .  No  one  but  those  imvhom 
a  priori  theory  has  silenced  common  sense  will  maintain  that 
power  over  others,  and  over  the  whole  community,  should  be 
imparted  to  people  who  have  not  acquired  the  commonat 
and  most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of  themsehes. 
...  It  would  be  eminently  desirable,  that  other  things 
besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  made  nec* 
essary  to  the  suffrage;  that  some  knowledge  of  the  confor* 
mation  of  the  earth,  its  natural  and  political  divisions,  the 
elements  of  general  history  and  of  the  history  and  institu- 
tions of  their  own  country,  could  be  required  of  all  elec- 
tors/' ^  Mill,  however,  properly  maintains  that  where  the 
suffrage  is  made  to  depend  upon  ability  to  read  and  write, 
the  state  should  provide  as  a  matter  of  justice  the  means  of 
attaining  these  accomplishments  without  cost  to  the  poor, 
otherwise  the  requirement  becomes  a  hardship.  Mill  also 
defends  taxpaying  qualifications  as  legitimate  even  in  a 
democratic  state*  '"It  is  important,"  he  asserts,  *'that  ihe 
assembly  which  votes  the  taxes,  either  general  or  local 
should  be  elected  exclusively  by  those  who  pay  something 
towards  the  taxes  imposed.  Those  who  pay  no  taxes,  dis* 
posing  by  their  votes  of  other  people*s  money,  have  every 
motive  to  be  lavish  and  none  to  economize.  .  .  .  The  vot- 
ing of  taxes  by  those  who  do  not  themselves  contribute  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  free  govemmeat; 
representation  should  be  coextensive  with  taxation." 

Lecky  in  his  "Democracy  and  Liberty"  dwells  ufH'i* 
the  dangers  of  government  by  the  ignorant  masses  a!)i 
iike  Mill,  advocates  a  system  of  suffrage  which  will  give 

*  "EeprraeaUtive  Govemmcnt,"  pp.  i6o^i6u 
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some  consideration  to  education  and  property.  The  leg- 
islature, he  points  out,  is  essentially  a  machine  for  tax- 
ing, and  it  should  be  chosen  by  an  electorate  restricted 
mainly  to  those  who  contribute  the  taxes. ^  *'One  of  the 
great  questions  of  politics  in  our  day,"  he  says,  "is  coming 
to  be,  whether,  at  the  last  resort,  the  world  should  be  gov- 
erned by  its  ignorance  or  by  its  intelligence.'*  The  idea 
that  the  "  ultimate  source  of  power  should  belong  to  the 
poor^t,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  incapable,  who  are 
necessarily  the  most  numerous,  is  a  theory  w  hich  assuredly 
reverses  all  the  past  experiences  of  mankind."  *  The  elec- 
tion returns,  Lecky  goes  on  to  say,  very  rarely  represent 
real  public  opinion  because  under  a  system  of  universal 
suffrage  there  are  multitudes  who  never  contribute  any- 
thing to  public  opinion,  but  cast  their  votes  as  directed 
by  other  individuals  or  organizations,  or  at  haphazard, 
when  they  are  ignorant  of  the  candidates  and  issues.  One 
man  "will  vote  blue  or  yellow"  because  his  father  voted 
that  way,  without  reference  to  the  principles  involved; 
others  are  governed  by  prejudices,  and  so  on.  "A  bad 
harvest  or  some  other  disaster  over  which  the  government 
can  have  no  more  influence  than  over  the  march  of  the 
planets,'*  he  observes,  **wiH  produce  a  discontent  that  will 
often  govern  dubious  votes  and  may  perhaps  turn  the 
icale  in  a  nearly  balanced  election/*  *   Lecky  predicts 

*  Ledcy  defend!  the  restricted  suffrage  whic!i  pfWAiled  to  Em^aiid  before  1867, 
It  {s  doubtful,  iie  tayst  whether  the  world  ever  t»w  a  becier  nitkititution  than  that  of 
Fr^laod  from  185 j  to  1867.  "  Few  parlfamentar^r fovernments,"  he  deciares^ "  hare 
ever  had  more  talent  or  represented  more  faithfully  the  various  itttcrcsU  and  opinlona 
of  a  great  nrntkm  or  nuuotained  under  many  trying  drcumstancet  a  higher  level  of 
political  purit J  and  patrfotbm. "    "  Democracy  and  Lfberty, ' '  vd.  I,  p.  1 8. 

■  "I>einqcracy  and  Liberty/'  vol,  I,  p.  2t. 

*  fhid.  Tar  a  summary  of  the  strange  w^rldngi  of  unlfcraal  suflrige  In  Prance 
iMweep  iS4S  and  ES71,  tee  Lerky,  pp.  39- J4-  The  Umry  of  univmai  nilTrage 
to  Fraficep  says  Lecky,  ''furnisha  an  impressive  iUustradoo  af  the  trulh  that  utd- 
venal  suffrage  wholly  fails  to  represent  the  best  qualities  of  the  tialioii,^  Few 
gotvemmenta,  be  coniinues*  Kavt  been  more  lavbhly  and  cHminally  esttfuvagasil 
tJiaii  those  which  have  eoiacated  ir&m  tinivcrsal  suffrage  in  France  (p,  46), 
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that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  appear  to  be  "one  of 
the  strangest  facts  in  the  history  of  human  folly'*  that  the 
theory  that  the  best  way  to  improve  the  world  and  secure 
national  progress  by  placing  the  government  under  the 
control  of  the  least  enlightened  classes  should  have  once 
been  regarded  as  liberal  and  progressive* 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  ignorant  masses  toward 
scientific  progress,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  one  of  the  most  power* 
ful  critics  of  popular  government,  affirms  somewhat  extrav- 
agantly that  "universal  suffrage,  which  to-day  excludes 
free  trade  from  the  United  States,  would  certainly  have 
prohibited  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  power  loom.  It 
would  certainly  have  prohibited  the  threshing  machine. 
It  would  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  and  it  would  have  restored  the  Stuarts,  It 
would  have  proscribed  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  mob 
which  burned  Lord  Mansfield^s  house  and  library  in  1780, 
and  it  would  have  proscribed  the  Dissenters  with  the  mob 
which  burned  Dr,  Priestley's  house  and  librar>*  in  1791."' 

The  Belgian  publicist  Emile  Laveleye,  another  critic  of 
universal  suffrage,  while  admitting  its  advantages  in  dig- 
nifying the  individual  and  affording  a  means  for  the 
political  education  of  the  masses,  yet  asserts  that  under 
a  parHamentary  system  of  government  it  would  lead  to 
the  'Moss  of  liberty,  of  order,  and  of  civilization.'*  He 
compares  the  government  of  a  modern  state  to  a  delt<^tc 
machine  prodigiously  complex  and  extremely  difficult 
to  operate.  "How  can  such  a  machine,"  he  asks,  *'be 
operated  by  the  ignorant  and  uninterested?"  "If  I  have 
to  choose  between  two  absurdities/'  he  says,  *'f  prefer 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope  to  that  of  the  people.  The 
partisans  of  the  new  Catholic  dogma  do  not  invoke  reason; 
they  believe  in  the  supernatural.  But  the  partisans  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  masses  do  not  invoke  mystery;  they 
affirm  a  visible,  palpable  nonsense*  namely » that  the  peopte 

'  "  Popular  Govemment,'*  p.  3d 
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half  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write,  are  capable  of 
rendering  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  grave  questions 
of  legislation."  * 

But  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  such 
writers  as  those  quoted  above,  the  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  continues 
without  abatement,  and  hardly  anywhere  has  it  made 
greater  progress  in  recent  years  than  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Nothing  has  occurred  in  Europe  or  America  since 
the  beginning  of  this  movement  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  extravagant  prophecies  of  Lecky  and  Maine  regard- 
ing the  future  of  democratic  government  under  an  extended 
suffrage  are  ever  likely  to  come  to  pass.  In  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  interest  now  being  manifested  in 
public  education  throughout  the  world  and  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication by  governments,  monarchical  and  republican 
alike,  of  the  facilities  for  educating  the  masses,  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  democracy  of  the  future 
will  not  necessarily  be  government  by  those  whom  Lecky 
characterized  as  the  ''most  ignorant  and  the  most  in- 
capable/' Nevertheless,  their  warnings  concent ing  the 
dangers  of  an  extended  suffrage  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
The  truth  of  much  of  what  they  have  said  regarding  the 
incapacity  of  the  ignorant  masses  for  self-government  is 
abundantly  established  by  reason  and  the  experience  of  the 
past.  If  government  by  the  whole  people  is  to  be  a  success^ 
they  must  be  fitted  and  made  capable  for  self-government. 
To  vest  the  power  of  choosing  those  who  are  to  rule  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  incapable  and  unworthy  classes, 
as  Bluntschli  justly  remarks,  would  mean  state  suicide.* 
Give  the  suffrage  to  the  ignorant,  says  Laveleye,  and  they 
will  fall  into  anarchy  to*day  and  into  despotism  to- 
morrow*   Whatever  the  truth  in  either  proposition  we 

i  '  **Le  GoiivemcmcDt  din*  tft  D£iiidcr»tle,"  toJ.  11,  pp.  51-S§» 
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should  do  well  to  heed  the  saying  of  John  Stuart  Mill  that 
universal  teaching  must  precede  universal  enfranchisement. 


III.   WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

Bigin-  Hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of  democracy  and  the 
Se*iio*Te-  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the  masses  of  the  male  popu- 
the°En°^  lation  has  gone  the  movement  for  the  political  enfran- 
franchiM-  chisement  of  women.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
w^mm  when  the  dogma  of  universal  suffrage  was  at  its  height 

of  popularity,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
women,  and  it  received  the  support  of  men  like  Condorcet 
and  others.  It  was  said  that  if  voting  was  a  natural  right 
of  the  citizen,  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  women.  In 
more  recent  times  it  has  been  advocated  by  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  Thomas  Hare,  Professor  Sidgwick;  and  J,  S.  Mill  in 
England,  by  Laboulaye  in  France^  and  by  many  men  of 
note  in  America.  For  a  long  time,  however,  after  the  demo- 
cratic movement  had  resulted  in  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  masses  of  the  male  population,  women  were 
wholly  excluded  from  the  suffrage  in  all  countries^  even  the 
most  democratic.  Restriction  of  the  right  to  vote  exclu- 
sively to  males  was  not  regarded  as  at  all  inconsi^ent  with 
the  principle  of  democratic  government,  or  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  prevailing  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  granting  the  franchise  to  females 
underwent  a  marked  change,  and  slowly  one  American  state 
after  another  began  to  experiment  w  ith  it  on  a  small  scale. 
At  first  adopted  only  for  certain  local  elections,  the  prin- 
ciple was  gradually  extended,  until  recently  its  spread  has 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  the  signs  now  indi* 
cate  that  in  the  near  future  women  will  be  given  the  full 
right  of  suffrage  equally  with  men,  in  all  elections  without 
exception. 
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In  England  at  the  present  time  women  possess  the  fran-  wvmMi* 
chise  equally  with  men  for  practically  all  except  paHia- 
mentary  elections,  and  are  eligible  to  various  local  offices  i"i<i 
such  as  that  of  mayor,  alderman,  and  member  of  municipal  co£dS» 
and  county  councils.  Both  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties  have  at  different  times  adopted  resolutions  in  favor 
of  extending  the  franchise  to  women  for  all  elections,  and 
I  the  Labor  party,  now  quite  strong  in  England,  has  made 
the  question  a  leading  part  of  its  program.  Recently  the 
women  have  conducted  a  vigorous  agitation  in  favor  of 
the  parliamentary  franchise  for  themselves  and  have  made 
number  of  imposing  demonstrations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  houses  of  Parliament.  The  signs  seem  to  indicate  that 
ultimately  their  demands  will  be  granted,  for  certainly  the 
movement  in  that  countiy  is  making  great  headway  at  the 
present  time.*  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  women 
[possess  the  federal  franchise  as  well  as  the  right  of  member- 
ship in  the  commonwealth  parliament  equally  with  men; 
and  in  the  states  of  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  West 
kAustiaiia,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  they  possess  full  state 
suffrage.  Likewise,  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  they 
are  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  men  so  far  as  the  right 
of  voting  is  concerned.  In  Norway  and  Finland  the  fran- 
chise has  been  granted  to  women  for  all  parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  on  the  same  terms  as  to  males;  and  in 
[Finland  they  are  eligible  to  all  offices  in  the  state,  and^  in 
Ijfact,  are  frequently  chosen  to  the  Parliament.'  In  all  the 
provinces  of  Canada  widows  and  spinsters  have  either  the 
, municipal  or  school  franchise,  or  both;  and  in  the  north- 
pirest  provinces  all  women,  married  and  unmarried  alike, 
[possess  both  franchises  equally  with  men. 

In  the  United  States,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyo-  Fcmato 
Iming allow  full  suffrage  to  women  under  the  same  conditions 
[as  to  men ;  in  Delaware^  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisi- 

*  Cf.  Lomll, "  Covcmmenl  of  Fnglanrl/'  voL  I,  p,  ai 

*  l&  1907  nluebeea  «ometi  occupied  scmU  tn  tht  ParluuDcat  ci  FinUiuL 
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ana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts^  Montana,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, Oklahoma,  Wisconsin,  and  Vermont  they  possess  the 
franchise  in  school  elections;  in  Arizona,  Kansas,  iMoa- 
tana^  New  Jersey,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  they 
allowed  to  vote  in  municipal  elections;  in  Iowa,  Louisiana,^ 
Kansas,  Montana,  and  New  York  they  may,  if  taxpayers, 
vote  on  proposed  bond  issues.    In  the  United  States  and 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  organized  movements  are  being 
conducted  for  the  further  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women,  and  a  number  of  associations  are  actively  agi taring 
the  question  through  the  press  and  from  the  ptatfoi 
Several  organizations,  international  in  scope,  have  al 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  propagand 
In  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  further  exte 
sions  are  likely  to  be  made  at  an  early  date.    It  is  worth 
mentioning  also  that  few  or  no  states  that  have  once^ 
granted  the  suffrage  to  women  have  withdrawn  it,  ' 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the  po- 
litical enfranchisement  of  w*omen  are  the  following:  First, 
differences  of  sex,  it  is  maintained,  do  not  constitute 
logical  or  rational  ground  for  granting  or  withholding  tbdl 
suffrage  to  a  citizen  who  is  otherwise  qualified;  in  short, 
the  criterion  for  determining  the  right  is  not  physical,  but 
moral  and  intellectuaL  Thus  says  Sidgwick:  '*I  see  no 
adequate  reason  for  refusing  the  franchise  to  any  self-sup- 
porting adult,  otherwise  eligible,  on  the  score  of  sex  alone; 
and  there  is  a  danger  of  material  injustice  resulting  from 
such  refusal  so  long  as  the  state  leaves  unmarried  women 
and  widows  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  the  general  in* 
dustrial  competition  without  any  special  privileges  or  pro- 
tection/'* In  short,  one  capable  citizen  is  as  much  entttlrf 
to  participate  in  the  choosing  of  those  who  govern  as 
another,  and  sex  should  have  nothing  to  do  in  determininf 


Elements  of  Politics."  p,  384*    Cf.  also  Dugutt^  "Dnsit  comtftii*fcw»^* 
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the  rightsJ  "I  consider  it  entirely  irrelevant  to  poUtical 
rights,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  '*as  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  hair.  *  .  .  If  there  be  any  difference,  women  require 
it  more  than  men,  since,  being  physically  weaker,  they  are 
more  dependent  on  law  and  society  for  protection." ' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  urged  that  women  should  be  Th» 
given  the  franchise  as  a  means  of  self-protection  —  not  T'^KecM* 
necessarily  that  they  may  govern,  but  that  they  may  "J^yfor 
defend  themselves  against  ttie  unjust  class  legislation  to  taedoa^ 
which  it  is  alleged  they  are  frequently  subjected.  Laws 
concerning  the  rights  of  women,  remarks  Laveleye,  ought 
not  to  be  made  by  men  alone.*    In  short,  considerations 
of  justice  require  that  government  of  both  men  and  women 
should  not  be  government  by  men  alone.    The  force  of 
this  argument  possesses  added  weight  on  account  of  the 
character  of  modem  industrial  and  social  conditions  under 
which  women  live.    They  are  to-day  competing  with  men 
side  by  side  in  nearly  every  trade  and  occupation  and  in 
many  of  the  learned  professions/    Therefore,  the  plea  that 
the  wage-earner  should  be  given  the  ballot  as  a  defense 
against  his  employer  applies  with  equal,  if  not  stronger^ 
force  to  the  argument  for  woman  suffrage  * 


'  "If,**  observe*  Judge  5wry^  be  said  that  «I1  men  have  a  imtiinl,  equiU,  usd 
budieaftble  Hght  to  vote  because  they  are  all  burn  free  and  equal;  ifaat  thejr  all  Iwve 
t^jommon  Hgtiti  and  interests  entiiled  to  protection  and  therefore  an  equal  right  to 
deddct  either  personally  or  by  their  chosen  represenUti  ves,  upon  the  laws  and  regula- 
Cicsm  which  shall  control,  measure,  and  suataJn  those  rights  atid  ititerci^ts  —  what  Is 
lliere  in  those  considerations  which  is  not  equally  applicable  to  females,  *i  free, 
nl,  moral,  responsible  bemg^  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  interests  and  pro- 
and  having  a  tital  stake  in  ail  the  reguIatioDs  and  lawa  of  sodety  **  Cook 
mDUHeSp''  yd.  I,  sec,  570- 

'  "  Repre*enlative  Government,*'  p,  175. 

•  Le  Gouvernement  dan*  la  Dtfmocratie,**  vol.  11,  p.  61, 

•  In  1856  onJy  seven  vocation*  in  the  United  States  were  open  to  women,  namely^ 
teachlngf  and  the  occupations  of  govonesa,  seamstress»  dressmftfcer^  factory  eta* 
ployre^  and  damcstjc  servant.  In  igoo^  according  to  the  censtu  reports,  4i8jl«^lo 
women  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

•  "There  is/'  Jays  MJU,  something  mor^  than  ordinarily  Srrmtbnal  En  the  fad 
ihat  when  a  wonian  aw  givv  all  the  guarantcii  t^oircd  from  a  maXt  etectof ,  inde- 
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In  the  third  place,  it  is  urged  that  the  political  co- 
franchisement  of  women  ought  to  follow  naturally  and 
logically  their  civil  enfranchisement.  Nearly  everyft'here 
the  old  civil  and  legal  disabilities  of  women  have  dii- 
appeared;  they  are  now  capable  of  owning  property,  en- 
tering into  contracts,  and  engaging  in  all  gainful  occupa- 
tions equally  with  men.  The  old  arguments  upon  which 
they  were  formerly  denied  equal  civil  rights  with  men  are 
largely  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  relied  upon  id 
justify  the  denial  to  them  of  political  rights  and  privileges. 
If  they  are  capable  of  managing  their  own  business  affairs, 
of  entering  into  contractual  relations,  of  competing  with 
men  in  the  professions  and  occupations,  of  teaching  them  in 
the  schools  and  colleges,  they  are  capable  of  sharing  with 
men  the  exercise  of  political  privileges  and  rights.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  defend  a  theory  which  permits  the  shift- 
less, improvident,  and  non-taxpaying  male  to  have  a  voice 
in  legislation,  particularly  when  its  purpose  is  to  impose 
burdens  upon  the  taxpayers,  but  denies  a  vote  to  the  self- 
supporting  unmarried  woman  who  owns  property  and  con- 
tributes to  the  financial  support  of  the  state.  The  disa* 
bility,  it  is  further  contended,  is  inconsistent  with  the  right 
of  women  in  many  countries  to  occupy  thrones  and  reig;n 
over  millions  of  subjects.  In  this  connection  we  are  re* 
minded  that  women  have  made  able  rulers  whenever  they 
have  occupied  thrones.  Elizabeth  and  Victoria  in  Eng- 
land, Maria  Theresa  in  Austria,  and  Catherine  In  Russia 
are  among  the  notable  examples  cited.  Indeed^  says  MBl 
in  an  argument  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  "the 
most  glorious  ruler  that  Great  Britain  ever  had  was  i 
female."' 

pendent  circumstanoeB,  the  position  of  a  bousehotdeT  and  h«d  of  a  famHyi  pafHK*"J 
of  taxes,  or  whatever  may  be  the  conditions  imposed,  the  very  principle  and  ^ntttii  '^ 
»  representation  based  on  property  is  set  aside,  and  an  exceptionally  persooAi  (fb- 
qualification  is  created  for  the  mere  purpose  of  excluding  her,**  **Reprseiiat>* 
Government,"  p.  179. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  argued  that  the  admission  of 
women  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  poHtical  affairs 
would  inure  to  the  common  good  by  introducing  into 
public  Hfe  a  purifying,  ennobling,  and  refining  influence 
that  would  not  only  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life 
and  bring  about  more  wholesome  political  conditions  in 
society,  but  would  insure  better  government.  In  other 
words,  society  would  gain  by  the  change.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  women  are  morally  the  superiors  of  men, 
and  that  their  influence  would  make  for  decency,  righteous- 
ness, and  purity  in  politics.  Many  instances  are  cited  by 
the  advocates  of  suffrage  for  women  to  show  that  in  coun- 
tries where  they  have  been  given  the  franchise  they  have 
wielded  a  decisive  influence  in  securing  the  enactment  of 
advanced  social  legislation,  particularly  as  regards  such 
matters  as  child  labor,  the  employment  of  women  in  fac* 
tones,  the  public  health,  tenement  houses,  the  sale  of  liquor, 
public  libraries,  better  educational  facilities,  pure  food  leg- 
islation, and  similar  matters.  Nobody,  observes  Mill,  pre- 
tends to  think  that  women  would  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
suffrage.  '*The  worst  that  can  be  said/'  he  continues,  "  is 
that  they  would  vote  as  mere  dependents  at  the  bidding  of 
their  male  relations.  If  it  be  so,  let  it  be.  If  they  think 
for  themselves,  great  good  will  be  done,  and  if  they  do  not, 
no  harm.  It  is  a  benefit  to  human  beings  to  take  off  their 
fetters,  even  if  they  do  not  desire  to  walk.  It  would  al- 
ready be  a  great  improvement  in  the  moral  position  of 
women  to  be  no  longer  declared  by  law  incapable  of  an 
Opinion,  and  not  entitled  to  a  preference,  respecting  the 
most  important  concerns  of  humanity.  There  would  be 
some  benefit  to  them  individually  in  having  something  to 
bestow  which  their  male  relatives  cannot  exact,  and  are 
yet  desirous  to  have.  It  would  also  be  no  small  thing  that 
the  husband  would  necessarily  discuss  the  matter  with 
his  wife,  and  that  the  vote  would  not  be  his  exclusive 
affair,  but  a  ioint  concern." 
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Among  the  principal  reasons  advanced  against  the  poUtJ* 
cal  enfranchisement  of  woman  is  that  active  participation 
in  public  life  would  tend  to  destroy  her  feminine  qual* 
ities.  Those  who  hold  this  view  maintain  that  the  func- 
tion of  maternity  is  woman's  peculiar  mission,  and  that 
the  home  rather  than  the  political  arena  is  her  natural 
sphere.  Her  nature  unfits  her  for  engaging  in  polittol 
affairs;  if  she  allows  herself  to  be  drawn  away  from  the 
home  by  the  distractions  of  the  political  campaign,  the 
household  of  which  she  is  the  guardian,  and  the  young 
which  it  is  her  high  mission  to  bear  and  rear,  will  be 
neglected.  In  short,  the  exactions  of  political  life  arc  in- 
consistent with  the  duties  of  child-bearing  and  the  rearing 
of  families.  Woman  suffrage  strikes  at  the  integrity  of  the 
home  and  leads  to  the  lowering  of  family  life,  says  Blunt- 
schli,  for  upon  the  wife  more  than  upon  the  husband  de- 
pends the  welfare  of  the  family.  It  is  impossible,  he  says 
for  man  to  revere  and  honor  a  "political  woman/*  Only 
man,  he  quotes  Aristotle  as  saying,  was  intended  for 
political  life.  Moreover,  since  the  family  cannot  be  ftx* 
pected  always  to  vote  as  a  unit,  female  suffrage  would  tend 
to  introduce  discord  and  dissension  in  the  home  by  setting 
each  member  against  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  wife  voted  according  to  the  advice  or  dictation  of  the 
husband,  her  vote  would  be  merely  a  duplication  of  the 
husband's,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  giving  her 
the  ballot.  In  this  case,  says  Bluntschli,  it  would  be  wiser 
to  give  the  husband  two  votes,  leaving  to  the  wife  the  right 
of  exerting  her  powerful  influence  but  without  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  participating  in  the  election  herself' 
Both  Bluntschli  and  Laveleye  maintain  that  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  in  Catholic  lands  would  open 
the  way  to  the  rule  of  the  Jesuit  class,  since  their  vote* 
would  be  effectually  controlled  by  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
church*  The  KuUurkatnpf  struggle  between  state  tnd 
church  in  Germany,  observes  Bluntschli,  abundantly  showed 
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that  the  opinions  of  the  female  population  were  easily  con- 
trolled by  Catholic  priests  and  that  had  women  possessed 
the  suffrage  equally  with  men  the  struggle  would  have 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  church,* 

It  is  said  by  some  opponents  of  female  suffrage  that  xiutu? 
since  women  are  physically  incapable  of  discharging  all 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  which  devolve  ditionof 
upon  males,  they  have  no  right  to  demand  the  privileges.  PriTii*s«t 
They  cannot  serve  in  the  army  or  the  militia  or  the  posse 
cormtatus,  or  perform  jury  service,  or  serve  the  state  in 
many  other  capacities  without  violating  the  proprieties 
and  safeguards  of  female  virtue.    Nevertheless^  as  Sidg- 
wick  has  aptly  remarked,  the  military  argument  has  no 
force  in  states  where  military  service  is  mainly  voluntary 
and  where  men  who  are  not  trained  soldiers  are  rarely 
called  into  the  service/ 

Finally,  the  argument  is  advanced  that  the  majority  of  xh*  ih. 
the  female  population  in  most  states  do  not  desire  the  ^^^wf 
right  of  suffrage,  and  that  where  it  has  been  extended  to  JJ^J®^*^^ 
women,  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  duffirms< 


r 


sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  experiment.'    But  in 


•  Bluntschli,  *'Poiitik,"  bk.  X,  ch.  Laveleyej  *'Le  Gouvemement  dans  la  D*- 
toocratie,"  val.  II,  pp.  6i  Eamein,  likewise  a.  strong  opponent  of  suffrage  for 
women,  says  there  has  been  a  natural  dl vision  of  labor  and  of  functions  between  the 
■exes  from  the  beginnrng  of  time,  and  that  to  man  belong  ibe  duties  of  public  life 
and  to  woman  the  guardianship  and  care  of  domestic  life.  Education  and  hereditary 
influence*  have,  he  declares,  developed  and  fiaed  with  each  the  corresponding  apti- 
tudes. "True  progress,"  says  Esmein,  "consiata  not  in  drawing  women  Into  public 
life  or  into  the  professions  hitherto  reserved  to  menj  but  in  rendering  marrfagie 
more  easy  and  safe  and  in  delivering  them  from  the  servitude  of  manual  labor." 
"Droit  const] tutionnel/*  p.  314.  A  powerful  argument  against  woman  suffrage  baa 
Rcentty  been  made  by  Professor  A.  V.  Dicey  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  Letter*  to 
t  Friend  on  Votes  for  Women."  Professor  Dicey,  like  Mill,  was  once  an  ardent 
idvocate  of  female  suffrage^  but  in  recent  years  bis  opinions  have  undergone  « 
change. 

•  "Elementa  of  Politics,"  p,  jSs* 

•  Thus  in  Oregon ,  in  1905,  where  a  referendum  was  taken  on  a  propoiftfon  togfwe 
IHe  franchise  to  women „  one  third  of  the  women  failed  to  show  sufficient  Interest  m  the 
itutter  to  vote  at  all.  Likewise  in  Massachusetts,  where  in  iSgj  a  stmilar  propositba 
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reply  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  pri\i- 
lege  is  not  desired  by  the  majority  of  women,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  denied  to  the 
minority  who  do  desire  it  and  who  would  take  advantage 
of  it  if  it  were  given  them.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  weight  of  the  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  —  certainly  of  those  who  are  un-* 
married  and  who  consequently  have  no  one  to  act  for  them 
at  the  ballot  box  —  and,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  tend- 
ency of  recent  practice  would  seem  to  justify  the  prophecy 
of  Mill  that  "before  the  lapse  of  another  generation  the 
accident  of  sex,  no  more  than  the  accident  of  skin,  will  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  justification  for  depriving  its  pos- 
sessor of  the  equal  protection  and  just  privileges  of  a 
citizen."  * 

was  submitted  to  the  people,  men  and  womco  alike,  only  about  aa.ooo  out  o( « 
total  of  575,000  women  voted  on  the  propositbn.  Theic  were  57  towns  In  whkli 
not  a  single  woman  voted, 

*  "  RepreiBntativc  Government/*  p*  lygt 
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Suggested  Readings:  Atrcoc,  "Droit  administratif,"  vol.  I,  Intro- 
cluction;  Bagehot,  "The  English  Constitution,"  ch,  3;  Beethelemy* 
**R61e  du  Pouvoir  executif  dans  les  R6publiques  modernes,"  pp. 

also  his  "  Traite  elementaire  de  Droit  admimstratif/'  bk.  I, 
ch.  i;  BosCj  *'Les  Pouvoirs  legislatifs  des  Presidents  des  fitats 
Unis*';  Bradford,  "Lessons  of  Poptdar  Government,"  voL  11,  chs. 
30-32;  Bryce,  ''American  Commonwealth,*'  chs.  4-8;  Burgess, 
''Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol,  II,  bk.  Ill,  ch.  9; 
CooLEY,  "Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,"  ch.  5;  Doogherty, 
"'The  American  Electoral  System,"  Introduction  and  cb.  i; 
ucitocQ,  "Cours  de. Droit  administratif,"  vol.  I,  Introduction; 
tJGUiTp  Droit  constitutionnel,"  sees.  38-40,  136-146;  see  also 
liis  *'L'Etat,  les  Gouveraants  et  les  Agents/'  ch.  3;  Esmein,  "Droit 
constitutionnei,"  pt.  11,  chs.  2-4;  Fairlie,  "National  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  chs,  1-2;  Fikiey  and  Sanderson,  "The 
Americaji  Executive  and  Executive  Methods,"  chs.  3-5;  "The  Fed- 
eralist," Nos.  67-75;  GooDNOW,  "Principles  of  Administrative  Law," 
"bk.  II;  Kent,^  "  Commentaries  on  American  Law,"  vol.  I,  lect.  XIII; 
pRADiER-FoDERE,  "  Pr^ds  de  Droit  administratif,"  pt,  I,  ch.  1;  Smo- 
-WICK,  "Elements  of  Politics,"  chs,  21-23 j  Story,  "Commen- 
taries," sees.  141 0-1489;  Walther,  "Das  Staatshaupt  in  den 
ItepubHken  ";  Woolsey,  "   oUtical  Science/'  voL  II,  ch.  9, 
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^n^ate  or  totality  of  all  those  governmental  agencies  which  are 
^^oncerned  with  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  state.  In 
this  sense  the  term  embraces  not  only  the  chief  magistrate, 
but  also  his  principal  advisers  and  ministers,  as  well  as  the 
^hole  body  of  subordinate  officials  through  whom  the  laws 
^re  administered*  As  thus  understood,  the  executive 
embraces  the  whole  governmental  organization,  with  the 


of  the 
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exception  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  organs.  In  this 
wider  signification  cabinet  heads,  chiefs  of  bureaus,  diplo- 
matic agents,  tax  collectors,  inspectors,  commissioners,  post- 
masters and  policemen,  and  even  army  and  navy  officers, 
are  a  part  of  the  executive  and  collectively  constitute 
the  executive  department.  In  a  still  wider  sense  it  in- 
cludes even  the  judg^  of  the  courts,  since  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law, 
—  functions  which  in  reality  have  to  do  with  the  general 
act  of  execution.  In  the  narrowest  sense  the  term  is  a[>* 
plied  to  that  supreme  authorit>%  whether  an  individual  or 
body,  which  is  intrusted  with  the  appointment,  supervisioni 
and  control  of  the  various  subordinate  agencies  through 
which  the  state  will  is  carried  out. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  executive  we  mn 
further  distinguish  between  the  real  or  actual  executive 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nominal  or  titular  executive  in 
whose  name  the  government  is  administered,  but  who  in  I 
fact  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  work  of  administration* 
Thus  in  countries  like  Great  Britain,  ha\'ing  the  fully  de^ 
veloped  cabinet  s>^tem  of  government,  the  real  executi^t 
is  the  ministry,  the  crown  being  the  executive  only  ifl  a  i 
nominal  sense- 
On  account  of  Its  peculiar  nature  the  executive  power 
must  be  organizaj  upon  principles  fundamentally  different 
from  those  upon  which  the  legislative  power  is  organized* 
Necessarily,  the  legislative  authorit>^  must  be  a  more  or  , 
less  numerous  body,  that  is,  it  must  be  an  assembly  eoni-  I 
posed  of  representatives  elected  at  frequent  inter\^als  from 
the  body  of  the  people.    Its  peculiar  function  is  to  delib- 
erate, consult  upon  the  general  needs  of  society  and  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct  for  the  guidance  of  private  in&' 
viduals  and  public  officials,*   For  the  wise  discharge  o' 
such  functions  a  body  of  persons  is  manifestly  better  fitted 
than  a  single  individual,  for  it  is  an  old  and  true  maxifio 

*  OorapM  Sidgvic^    Ekaicnts  of  Mitks,"  p.  41  j. 
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r   -that  "  in  a  multitude  of  councilor  there  is  wisdom."  The 
function  of  the  executive,  however,  is  not  primarily  to 
deliberate,  nor  to  formulate  and  express  the  will  of  the 
state,  but  to  execute,  enforce,  and  carry  out  the  state  will 
as  expressed  by  the  legislature.    The  prime  requisites  for 
efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  such  functions  are>  therefore, 
j>roinptnessof  decision,  singleness  of  purpose,  energy  of  ac- 
tion, and  sometimes  secrecy  of  procedure.  It  may  be  stated 
in  general  terms,  says  Judge  Story,  that  that  organiza- 
tion is  best  which  will  at  once  secure  energy  in  the  executive 
ond  safety  to  the  people,*    Obviously,  therefore,  a  single 
person  or  a  very  small  body  of  persons  is  better  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  such  duties  than  a  numerous  assembly 
composed  of  many  minds  and  entertaining  a  variety  of 
views,    "The  advantages  of  a  single  chief,"  says  Woolsey,  unity  of 
**are  obvious;  he  is  able  to  bring  unity  and  efficiency  into 
the  government,  and  being  alone,  he  or  his  ministry  is  Euoatui 
responsible;  whereas  two  presidents  would  be  apt  to  check- 
mate one  another,  if  they  were  of  different  parties,  and  would 
t>e  jealous  and  rivals  if  they  were  of  the  same  party,"  *  To 
organize  the  executive  power  by  dividing  it  among  a 
number  of  coordinate  and  equal  authorities  would  neces- 
sarily lead  to  its  enfeeblement,  if  not  its  utter  dissipation, 
especially  in  times  of  crises  when  promptness  of  decision 
a,nd  energy  of  action  may  be  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  life  of  the  state.*     In  military  administration  the 
plural  form  of  executive  is  wholly  out  of  place  and  full 
of  peril.    The  saying  attributed  to  Napoleon,  that ' '  one  bad 
general  is  better  than  two  good  ones,*'  represents  an  exag- 
gerated, though  not  wholly  erroneous,  estimate  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  dual  executive  in  military  matters.    An  executive 
organized  on  the  collegial  principle  is  incompatible  with 

'  •'Commentaries,"  vot  II,  sec,  1417, 

•  "PoTJtical  Science,"  vol.  IT,  p.  270;  cf.  also  Kent,  '•CommfTrtftrTea,"  vol.  I,  lecL 

•  Compare  SM?wick.  "Elements  of  PoHtic*,"  p.  410* 
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force,  energy,  unity  of  purpose,  and  independence.  Unity 
in  organization  is  essential  to  strength,  while  division  is 
a  source  of  weakness.  The  executive,  first  of  all,  must 
possess  strength  and  power,  because  it  is  charged  with  the 
great  task  of  enforcing  the  will  of  the  state. 
E»»nipiot  History  furnishes  some  examples  of  the  plural  form  of 
tivS"*'"  executive,  but  they  were  all  short-lived.  In  ancient  Athens 
org«iiiz«i  the  executive  power  was  split  up  into  fragments  and  divided 
UgiAip^-  between  generals,  archons,  etc*,  each  being  independent  of 
the  other.  The  Roman  constitution  for  a  long  time  pro- 
vided for  two  consuls,  each  of  whom  was  invested,  not  with 
a  part  of  the  executive  power,  but  the  whole  of  it,  and  each 
could  in  effect  veto  the  action  of  his  colleagues*  Sparta, 
in  early  times,  had  two  kings,  and  the  principle  of  ''plu- 
rality'* was  extended  to  the  organization  of  subordinate 
offices  such  as  praetors  and  consuls.*  France  after  the 
Revolution  experimented  with  the  plural  form  of  executive 
under  several  different  constitutions.  That  of  1795  vested 
the  executive  power  in  a  Directory  of  five  persons,  but  the 
results  were  anything  but  satisfactory.*  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  of  plurality  was  retained  in  the  constitution  of 
1799,*  which,  in  theory,  vested  the  supreme  executive 
power  in  three  consuls  appointed  for  ten  years,  but  in 
reality  the  second  and  third  consuls  were  little  more  thafl 


>  Woolsey,  "Polittcul  Science/'  vol  IL,  p.  269.  "The  experience  of  mhrr  nr 
tioM/*  said  Hamilton  in  "The  Federalist*'  (No<  69),  "will  afford  little  itisi  ruction  on 
this  head.  As  far,  however,  as  it  teaches  anything  it  teaches  us  not  to  be  eiamoTi^ 
of  plurality  in  the  ejEccutive,  We  have  seen  that  the  Achsans  on  an  edtperiroffl* 
of  two  pr^tors  were  induced  to  abolish  one.  The  Roman  history  records  lQi°J 
instances  of  mischief  to  the  republic  from  the  dissensions  between  the  consul* 
between  the  miUtary  tribunes  who  were  at  tinves  substituted  for  the  ccmsuk" 

*  Esraein,  "Droit  constilutionnel,"  third  ed.,,  p,  47 The  Directofyjoti*?* 
St.  Girons,  *^'was  a  sad  government;  it  vacillated  between  feebleness  and  intAsOtt* 
The  enfeeblement  of  the  eiecytive  power  led  to  the  estabJishment  of  m  torMf"* 
and  irresponsible  assembly/'  Such  an  organization  of  the  executive,  be 
"the  best  school  to  inspire  the  people  with  tore  far  &  dicUtorship.**  ♦'La  S^ptJit'*'' 
des  PouvDirs,"  p,  tfij. 

*  Constitution,  title  IVj  art  9. 


The  institution  was  continued  under  the 
!  iim  of  1802.* 

.it  time,  the  executive  in  every  state,  with 
^,  is  organized  on  the  single- headed  prin- 
ption  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  the 
.  hich  vests  the  executive  power  in  a  coun- 
.  ons.  One  of  the  seven  bears  the  title  and 
ident  of  the  Confederation  and  performs  the 
:'3  of  the  executive  office,  but,  in  reality^ 
[fman  of  the  council  and  shares  the  execu- 
ily  with  his  colleagues.  He  is  in  no  sense 
id  of  the  administration  and  carries  no 
.bility  than  his  fellow  councilors.  The 
of  the  institution  in  Switzerland  has  been 
ih  less  difficulty  than  the  plural  form  elsewhere, 
ccoujit  of  certain  habits  and  traditions  of  the 
^  '  -^ad  because  the  ground  had  already  been 
li  local  experience.  For  a  long  time  the 
of  executive  had  existed  in  the  separate  can- 
ence  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  consti- 
e  confederation,  in  1848,  the  institution  had 
experimental  stage*' 

ony  of  political  writers  and  statesmen  has  been 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  unity  in 
etjon  of  the  executive  office.  No  one  has  more 
fended  it  than  Alexander  Hamilton."  "En- 
.executive,"  he  said,  ^' is  a  leading  characteristic 
*tion  of  good  government.  It  is  essential  to  the 
f  the  community  against  foreign  attacks.  It  is 
ntial  to  the  steady  administration  of  the  laws; 

Uiat  some  Frenchmen  desired  to  establish  the  col legial  fonn  of 
r,  contending  that  it  oflcred  the  best  guarantees  againi^t  arbitrary 
would  prove  a  more  cfGcient  check  on  the  acts  of  a  single  ambit loufl 
m  CMCutive.   "Droit  constitutionnel/'  p.  473. 

Nortiamerikanbche  Biinde^toatsrecht  verglichen  ndt  den 
1  der  Schweia^,**  vol,  I,  sec.  sqi  ;  Esmein,  &p.  cit.t  p,  475; 
id  Parties  in  Europe,"  voL  II*  pp.  i  96-308* 
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to  the  protection  of  property  against  those  irregular  mi 
high-handed  combinations  which  sometimes  interrupt  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice;  to  the  security  of  liberty  against 
the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  ambition,  of  faction,  and 
of  anarchy.  Every  man  the  least  familiar  with  Roman 
history  knows  how  often  Rome  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  mani  under  the 
formidable  title  of  dictator,  as  well  as  against  the  intrigues 
of  ambitious  individuals  who  aspired  to  the  tyranny,  and 
the  seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the  community  whose 
conduct  threatened  the  existence  of  all  government,  as 
against  the  invasion  of  external  enemies  who  menaced  the 
conquest  and  destruction  of  Rome."  *  A  feeble  executive^ 
he  justly  observed,  implies  a  feeble  government  and  is  but 
another  name  for  bad  government. 

"The  most  distinguished  statesmen,"  says  Judge  Story, 
*^have  uniformly  maintained  the  doctrine  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  single  executive  and  a  numerous  legislature.  They 
have  considered  energy  as  the  most  necessary  qualification 
of  the  executive  power,  and  this  is  best  attained  by  reposing 
it  in  a  single  hand<^  Plurality  in  the  organization  of  the 
executive  also  tends  to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsi- 
bility/ Responsibility  under  such  an  arrangement,  ob- 
serves Mill,  is  a  mere  name.  What  the  *' board**  does, be 
goes  on  to  say,  is  the  act  of  nobody,  and  nobody  can  be 
made  to  answer  for  it*  Where  a  number  are  responsible, 
the  responsibility  is  easily  shifted  from  one  shoulder  to 
another,  and  hence  both  the  incentive  in  the  executive 

*  "The  Fcciemllst,"  Na  69. 

'  "Commervtariea/'  sees.  1419, 1434.  Cf.  also  Montesquieu,  "Esprit  da  laK* 
bk.  XI,  ch.  6.  Also  John  Stuart  Mill,  "Representative  Government,*'  14 
'* Where  the  object  to  be  attained,*' says  Mill,  **h  single,  the  authority  coiawb* 
sioned  to  attend  to  it  should  be  single.  The  entire  aggregate  of 
for  one  end  should  be  under  the  same  control  and  responsibility*  U  they  *if 
divided  among  independent  authorities,  the  means,  with  each  of  those  autlMat* 
ittest  became  cnd<i,  and  it  ls  the  business  of  nobody  except  the  head  d  tbe , 
ment  .  .  «  to  take  care  of  the  real  end." 

•  De  Lolme,  ** Constitution  of  Bngland,"  bk.  11,  ch*  t. 
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and  the  advantage  of  the  restraint  of  public  opinion  are 
I  lost* 

I  For  convenience  of  administration  a  large  part  of  the 
executive  power  in  a  complex,  modern  state^  however^ 
j  must  necessarily  be  delegated  and  distributed  among  sub- 
ordinate authorities.  No  single  person  is  physically  capa- 
ble of  exercising  the  whole  of  that  powen  But  that  does 
not  necessarily  involve  a  division  of  the  power  in  the  final 
analysis;  the  supreme  responsibility  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  magistrate  and  hence  is  a  unit. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  unity  of  the  executive  power  is  Exftcutif 
in  effect  destroyed  or  impaired  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in 
one  person,  but  really  dividing  it  between  him  and  a  council 
to  whose  advice  and  control  he  is  made  subject.  Thus 
in  the  early  constitutions  of  the  American  states  the  execu- 
tive in  nearly  every  instance  was  subjected  to  the  controlp 
in  a  large  degree,  of  such  a  council;  and  indeed  in  two 
states,  namely,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  the  executive 
power  was  virtually  vested  in  a  board,^ 

A  strong  effort  was  made  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  associate  an  execu- 


CouncUi 


SUI«t 


<  See  W,  C.  Morey,  "  Revolutionary  State  Constitutions/^  in  Uie  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,"  vol.  IV,  p.  27  j  and  W.  C. 
Webster,  "State  Constitutions  of  the  Revolution,**  in  the  aame  periodical,  vol.  IX, 
80.  "The  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,"  says  Hamilton,  in  "  The  Federalist," 
Nol  70,  "which  has  so  generally  obtained  in  state  constitutions  has  been  derived 
tiom  that  tnaxim  of  republican  jealousy  which  considers  power  as  aafer  in  the  hands 
of  a  number  of  men  than  of  a  single  man,  Ji  the  maxim  should  be  admitted  to  be 
applicable  to  the  CAse,  I  should  contend  that  the  advantage  on  that  aide  would  oot 
CDunterbaiance  the  numerous  disadvantages  on  the  opposite  side*  But  I  dearly 
tcuT  ID  opinion,  in  this  particular,  with  a  writer  whom  the  celebrated  Junius  pro- 
DoiLinres  to  be 'deep,  solid,  and  ingenious/  that  'the  executive  power  is  more  easily 
confined  when  it  is  one';  that  it  is  far  mare  safe  should  there  be  a  single  object 
for  the  jealousy  and  w^atchfutness  of  the  people.  ♦  *  ,  The  Decemvirs  of  Rome, 
hose  name  denotes  thetr  number,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  in  their  usurpation 
uiti  any  one  of  them  would  have  been.  ,  ,  .  A  council  to  "a  magistrate  who 
b  himself  responsible  for  what  he  docs  are  generally  nothing  better  than  a  clog 
Ipon  his  good  intentions ;  are  often  the  instruments  and  the  accomplices  of  hi* 
md,  ftnd  are  almost  always  a  cloak  to  his  faults*" 
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tive  council  with  the  President,  but  the  project  was  fmally 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  eight  states  to  three.  In  the  German 
Empire  the  Federal  Council  {Bundesratk)  shares  with  the 
chief  executive  an  important  part  of  the  executive  power, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  German  writers  ti^at 
the  Federal  Council  as  the  real  executive  and  the  emperoras 
merely  its  agent,*  It  participates  in  the  appointment  of 
certain  imperial  officei^,  sanctions  important  ordinances 
issued  by  the  emperor,  frames  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  laws  when  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  imperial  law,  exercises  a  sort  of  supervision 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws;  and  its  consent  is  necessary 
to  declarations  of  war  and  to  the  ratification  of  treaties. 
In  England,  likewise,  various  acts  of  the  executive,  particti- 
larly  those  known  as  orders  in  council,  require  for  their 
validity  the  approval  of  the  Privy  CounciL'  The  President 
In  France  of  the  French  Republic  is  required  to  consult  the  Council 
of  State  in  many  cases,  especially  in  regard  to  issuing  ordi- 
nances; but  the  French  idea  is  so  averse  to  the  diffusion 
of  responsibility  that  the  executive  is  not  compelled  to  act 
upon  the  advice  which  the  council  may  give  him.  There 
is  a  saying  of  the  French  that  *'to  act  is  the  function  of 
one  I  to  deliberate,  that  of  several;**  and  while  the  value 
of  advice  is  fully  recognized,  they  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
the  advantages  of  responsibility  in  order  to  establish  a 
control  over  the  executive.' 

'*The  President  of  the  United  States,*'  says  De  Tocque* 
ville,  **was  made  the  sole  representative  of  the  executive 
powers  of  the  Union,  and  care  was  taken  not  to  render  his 
decisions  subordinate  to  the  vote  of  a  council  —  a  dangCTUS 
measure  which  tends  at  the  same  time  to  clog  the  action  of 
the  government  and  to  diminish  its  responsibility.  Th^ 


»  Cl  Zorn,  "Staatarecbt,"  vol  I,  p.  156;  also  Goodnow*  «  CompaiatlTn 
iatratlve  Law,"  vol.  If  p.  116. 

»  Todd,    Parlmmentary  Govtminent/*  voL  Uy  p.  80. 

•  Compare  Goodnow,  "  Comparative  Admimstratiw  Law,"  wsL  I,  pp.  S4 


;  has  the  right  of  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Presi- 
but  it  cannot  compel  him  to  take  any  steps,  nor  does 
ticipate  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power,  .  .  . 
jnericans  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the  ten- 
which  legislative  assemblies  have  to  get  possession 
government,  but  they  have  rendered  this  propensity 
■esistible*"  * 

3ossible  objection,  it  would  seem,  can  be  urged  against  vmiut 
heme  of  associating  a  merely  advisory  council  with  ^^^^^^ 
tecutive.  Such  an  arrangement  ought  to  bring  councu 
th  and  wisdom  to  the  executive  department.  Mill 
stly  observed  that  a  man  seldom  judges  right  when 
kes  habitual  use  of  no  knowledge  but  his  own  or  that 
ngle  adviser,  The  work  of  administration  is  often 
ac  and  difficult  and  requires  for  its  efficient  perform- 
lighly  technical  and  special  knowledge,  not  only  on 
Lrt  of  those  who  actually  perform  the  service,  but 
3n  the  part  of  the  chief  magistrate  who  directs  the 
istration.  Such  knowledge  he  rarely  possesses^ 
the  advantage  of  an  advisory  council  composed  in 
f  men  who  do  possess  it  is  clearly  evident.  But  the 
te  decision  in  most  cases  ought  to  be  with  the 
ive,  and  the  responsibility  ought  to  rest  upon  him. 
easy,  as  Mill  has  remarked,  to  give  the  effective 

and  the  full  responsibility  to  one,  providing  him 
lecessary  with  advisers,  each  of  whom  is  responsible 
3r  the  opinion  he  gives.* 

principal  argument  which  has  been  advanced  in 
-t  of  the  plural  form  of  executive  is  that  it  fur- 
greater  guarantees  against  the  dangers  of  executive 
and  oppression  and  renders  more  difficult  executive 
.chments  upon  the  sphere  of  the  legislature  and  upon 
erties  of  the  people  in  general.*    It  is  mainly  for  this 

■  "Dcmocfflcy  in  America,"  vol-  I,  pp.  ti$,  126, 

*  "RepreseMative  Government,'*  p,  J44, 

*  Compaiie  Eamdn,  "  Drdt  coostil^udooiKlt''  pw  4^9, 
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reason  that  the  executive  is  often  subjected  to  the  control 
of  a  council  in  those  branches  of  administration  which 
afford  the  largest  temptations  and  opportunities  for  abuse 
of  power. 

An  executive  constituted  on  such  a  principle  manifestly 
could  not  plan  and  execute  a  coup  d'ilat,  nor  invade  the 
spheres  properly  belonging  to  the  other  departments,  with 
the  same  ease  and  readiness  with  which  a  single  ambitious 
individual  could,  unrestrained  by  a  council  or  opposed  by 
colleagues  who  share  with  him  responsibility.  It  is  some- 
times claimed  that  the  vesting  of  the  supreme  executive 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  is  a  relic  of  absokt* 
ism  and  hence  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  It  is  difficult,  says  Stor>%  to  find  a 
sufficient  ground  on  which  to  rest  this  notion;  and  dio&e 
which  are  usually  stated  "belong  principally  to  that  class 
of  minds  which  readily  indulge  in  the  belief  of  the  general 
perfection,  as  well  as  perfectibility  of  human  naturei  and 
deem  the  least  possible  quantity  of  power  with  whidi 
government  can  subsist  to  be  the  best."  *  Finally,  it  b 
contended  by  some  that  an  executive  oi^anized  on  the 
plural  principle^  while  perhaps  lacking  the  advanta^ 
of  unity  and  ener^,  yet  is  likely  to  possess  a  higher  d^ 
gree  of  ability  and  wisdom  than  can  be  found  in  any 
single  person.  The  executive  power,  it  Is  pointed  out 
involves  much  more  than  the  mere  ministerial  function 
of  executing  the  commands  of  the  legislature:  it  often 
involves  the  formulation  of  constructive  policies,  as  well 
as  important  powers  of  direction  requiring  the  exercise  of 
wide  discretion  and  judgment,  duties  that  can  be  roore 

*  "  Commentaries,"  vot  TI,  sec.  141 7*  Mtlton,  in  his  "  Ready  and  Easy  Wif  » 
establish  a  Free  Commonwealth/'  held  this  opinioTi.  Both  LcKke  and  BxBBf* 
mainly  for  the  sfvme  reason,  advocated  the  vesting  of  the  ewcutive  power  b  b^" 
assemblies.  (Locke,  "Fundamental  Constitution  for  the  CaJoUnai";  Hflfflft 
"Essays"  vol,  I,  526.)  For  criticisms  of  this  \icw,  see  Kent,  "Cotm^ 
rics/*  13th  ed,i  vot  I,  p,  383  J  and  Adams,  **  Defense  of  the  Amefkan  Cocs^if 
tions>"  Na  54. 
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wisely  discharged  by  a  body  of  persons  than  by  a  single 
individual. 

But  the  merits  are  more  than  offset  by  the  disadvantages; 
and  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plural 
executive,  the  fact  remains  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated it3  inherent  weakness  and  has  justified  the  single 
fofm. 

n.   MODE  OF  CHOICE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

Four  different  methods  of  choosing  the  executive  have  Matiwd* 
been  followed  in  practice:  first,  the  hereditary  principle; 
second,  direct  election  by  the  people;  third,  indirect  elec- 
tion by  a  body  of  intermediate  electors,  either  themselves 
popularly  elected  or  chosen  by  some  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment; andp  fourth,  election  by  the  legislature. 

In  all  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe  to-day  the  exec-  Tb« 
utive  (that  is,  the  nominal  or  titular  executive)  is  heredi-  f^!^^^ 
tary  in  a  particular  family  or  dynasty.  Before  the  rise  of 
popular  government  this  principle  of  selection  was  prac- 
tically universal  and  it  still  survives  in  a  large  part  of  the 
world  to-day,  but  is  tolerated  perhaps  rather  than  pre* 
f erred,  being  more  the  result  of  historical  conditions  than 
of  deliberate  creation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  princi- 
ple is  destined  to  be  extended  in  the  future  either  through 
the  reorganization  of  existing  states  or  the  establishment 
of  new  ones.'  Hereditary  tenure  of  public  office  no  longer 
eeems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  as  a  practical  rational  system  of  appointment 
it  has  few  merits,  as  we  have  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
forms  of  government.* 

*  Nevertbeies*,  Normjr  in  iga6  dioie  it  In  jjicfeieaee  to  aa  dectifv  repulaSc 

*  **l^oollffng  il  iht  stbject  from  m  pmij  ideadfic  ■tudpo^t,"  ufi  Bvf^em,  **  k 
iBMi  lo  IPC  thai  m  democTXtk  «tBte  toAj^  witiuui  ncAeatx  to  iu  omu  priadpte,  coft- 
tfrwct  ior  Hidf  ■  govemmeA  In  lAk^  tbr  excculivt  power  mD  bold  bf  IwvdfUif 
iffta.'*  BiLTgio*  adouts,  homtm,  thm  it  aoc  the  mtM  mimal  t»ffe  for  the 
mmnMiln  oi  ■  deiaocrttk  <t»lr/*     It  tmplk«  tb«  essteoc*  i 
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But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hereditary  executives 
are  not,  as  has  been  said*  ordinarily  the  actual  chiefs  of  the 
administration,  but  only  the  titular  heads.  Their  office  is 
mainly  to  lend  dignity,  majesty,  and  ornament  to  the  gov- 
ernment, somewhat  as  a  cupola  is  intended  to  add  grace 
and  proportion  to  a  building.  The  institution  tends  to 
introduce  into  the  administration  of  the  government  ele- 
ments of  stability,  permanence,  continuity,  and  experience, 
and  in  the  relations  of  the  state  with  foreign  powers  it 
tends  to  add  a  certain  prestige  which  is  not  without  weight 
in  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  value  of  a  hereditary  execu- 
tive in  the  government  of  the  state  has  been  well  set  forth 
by  the  English  writers  Bagehot  and  Todd.^  Bagehot,  in 
his  defense  of  monarchy,  declares  that  the  masses  have  little 
respect  or  reverence  for  an  executive  which  they  assist 
every  half-dozen  years  to  create*  A  hereditary  monarcfap 
he  argues,  is  a  powerful  means  of  attaching  the  masses  to 
the  government  and  of  securing  their  loyalty  and  obedi* 
ence.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  hereditary  principle, 
says  Burgess,  that  are  manifest  even  to  one  surrounded 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  New  World  are:  first  of  all,  a  re- 
spect for  government  and  a  readiness  to  obey  the  law 
which  can  in  no  other  way  be  attained  until  the  political 
society  shall  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  far  beyond 
anything  which  at  present  exists  anywhere  in  the  worid.' 

or  aristocratic  to  its  democratic  form,  aad  that  the  reigning  house  has  accomioodited 
itse]f  to  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  and  has  retained  its  hold  on  the  peopk." 
"  Political  Science  aad  Constitutional  Law,"  voL  II,  p.  30S. 

*  Bagehot,  "The  EngUsh  Constitution,"  ch,  3;  Todd,  " Parllamentarj  Govern* 
ment,"  vol.  I,  ch.  4, 

"'Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  voL  11,  p.  309,  "The  great  td* 
vantage  of  hereditary  monarchies,"  said  De  Tocqueville,  "ia  that  as  the  prfi»lt 
interest  of  a  family  is  always  intimately  connected  with  tJie  interests  of  the  stitei 
the  executive  government  is  never  suspended  for  a  single  instant;  and  if  theafidzf  b( 
anionarcby  are  not  belter  conducted  than  those  of  a  republic*  at  least  there  is  alw»|i 
some  one  to  conduct  them^  well  or  ill,  according  to  his  capacity*  In  eledJt 
states,  on  the  contrary,  the  wheels  of  government  cease  to  act,  as  it  were,  of  tbetrfl*Ji 
accord  at  the  approach  of  an  election  and  even  for  some  time  previous  to 
event"   "Democracy  in  America,"  trans,  by  Reevcsj  vol.  I,  133, 
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But  when  all  is  said  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  heredi- 
tary principle  as  a  mode  of  selecting  the  executive,  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  the  testimony  of  experience  are  against  it. 
It  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  survival  of  a  past  age,  and 
its  ultimate  disappearance  will  doubtless  follow  in  the 
course  of  the  political  evolution  of  the  future. 

The  choice  of  the  executive  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  piiwt 
people  represents  the  opposite  principle  to  that  of  the 
hereditary  method.  It  is  confined  mainly  to  republics, 
though  there  have  been,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter,  occasional  examples  of  elective  monarchies/  At 
the  present  time  the  national  executives  of  a  number  of 
the  South  American  republics,  notably  those  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Peru,  are  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote?  and  this 
is  true»  of  course,  of  the  local  state  executives  in  the  United 
States.  In  form,  the  method  of  electing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  indirect,  though,  owing  to  a  metamor- 
phosis of  the  electoral  system,  the  method  has  to  a  large 
degree  come  to  be  direct.  The  advantages  of  the  method  it»Ad- 
of  popular  election  are,  that  It  is  more  distinctly  in  accord 
with  modern  notions  of  popular  government,  stimulates 
[interest  in  public  affairs,  affords  a  means  of  political  educa- 
mon  for  the  masses,  and  secures  the  choice  of  a  chief  mag- 
fistrate  in  whose  ability  and  integrity  the  people  have 
Imnfidence  and  to  whom  he  is  more  or  less  directly  respon- 
iible  for  his  official  conduct. 

The  principal  objections  to  direct  popular  election  are:  objectimu 
the  incompetency  of  the  masses  in  a  country  of  vast  area  choSe' 
to  judge  intelligently  of  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate 
for  so  important  an  office,  their  liability  to  be  influenced  by 
demagogues,  and  the  general  demoralization  and  the  politi- 
cal excitement  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  a  contest 
of  such  magnitude.  ' '  The  election  of  a  supreme  magistrate 
for  a  whole  nation,"  wrote  Chancellor  Kent,  "affects  so 
inany  interests  and  addresses  itself  so  strongly  to  popular 

'Chapter  V. 
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passions  and  holds  out  such  powerful  temptations  to  ambi- 
tion that  It  necessarily  becomes  a  strong  trial  to  public 
virtue  and  even  hazardous  to  the  public  tranquillity,"  "It 
has  been  found  impossible,"  continues  the  same  distin- 
guished author,  "to  guard  the  elections  from  the  mischiefs 
of  foreign  intrigue  and  domestic  turbulence,  from  violence 
or  corruption;  and  mankind  have  generally  taken  refuge 
from  the  evils  of  popular  elections  in  hereditary  executives 
as  being  the  least  evil  of  the  two*  The  most  recent  and 
remarkable  change  of  this  kind  occurred  in  France^  in  1804, 
when  the  legislative  body  changed  their  elective  into  an 
hereditary  monarchy  on  the  avowed  ground  that  the 
competition  of  popular  elections  led  to  corruption  and 
violence."  * 

Among  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  only  three  or  four  favored  direct  popular  election  of 
the  chief  magistrate.  Nearly  all  the  delegates  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  subject  were  full  of  profound  dis- 
trust of  such  a  method.  Roger  Sherman  declared  ' '  that  the 
people  would  never  be  sufficiently  informed  of  the  character 
of  men  to  vote  intellectually  for  the  candidates  that  might 
be  presented " :  Charles  C*  Pinckney  thought  "the  people 
would  be  incited  by  designing  demagogues";  Gerry  stig- 
matized the  proposition  as  radically  vicious";  and  Mason 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "it  would  be  as  unnatural  to  refer 
the  choice  of  a  proper  person  for  President  to  the  people, 


•  •'Commentaries."  to!.  I,  pp.  a74-37S*  Speaking  of  the  mode  of  choosing  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  which  at  the  time  he  wmte  had  become  direct  in  sail- 
stance,  Kent  declared ;  **  If  ever  the  tranquillity  of  this  nation  is  tobe  dtsturbefl  ajad  itt 
liberties  endangered  by  a  struggle  for  power,  it  will  be  upon  this  very  subject  <rf  tk 
choice  of  a  President.  This  is  the  question  that  U  eventually  to  test  the  goodness  ind 
try  the  strength  of  the  constitutioti;  and  if  we  shaU  be  able,  for  half  a  centurr  bere- 
tittTf  to  continue  to  elect  thechief  magistrate  of  the  Union  with  discretion,  tnoderatHi; 
and  integrity,  we  shall  undoubtedly  stamp  the  highest  value  on  our  nation^  chandcf 
and  recommend  our  republican  institutions,  if  not  to  the  invitation,  yet  cemialrlii 
the  esteem  and  aflmiratbn  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of  mankind."  Compan 
also  an  artirle  by  the  author  entitled,  ^' Shall  the  Electoral  College  be  Abolisbed?' 
in  the    Independent"  for  Januafy  37,  1910." 
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as  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man;"  Hamilton 
feared  that  it  would  ''convulse  the  community  with  ex* 
traordinary  and  violent  movements  "and  lead  to  "heats  and 
ferments"  that  would  disturb  the  public  tranquiUity.' 
Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  evils  which  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  predicted  were  greatly  exagger* 
a  ted,  and,  happily,  their  worst  fears  have  not  been  realized. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  these 
evils  have  not  been  entirely  absent.  The  long  period 
of  business  depression^  the  intense  strain  upon  the  public 
virtue,  the  heated  political  excitement  and  passion,  and  the 
general  demoralization  which  have  come  to  be  regular 
features  of  our  quadrennial  contests  over  the  choice  of  the 
chief  magistrate  in  the  United  States  have  abundantly  shown 
that  the  method  of  popular  election  is  not  in  all  respects 
ideal,  One  of  its  worst  features  is  what  Mill  called  "the 
mischief  of  intermitted  electioneering/*  When  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  state,  he  declared,  is  to  be  conferred  by  popu- 
lar election  once  in  every  few  years,  the  whole  intervening 
time  is  spent  in  what  is  virtually  a  canvass.  President, 
ministers,  chiefs  of  parties,  and  their  followers  are  all 
electioneers.  The  whole  community  is  kept  intent  on  the 
mere  personality  of  politics,  and  every  public  question  is 
discussed  and  decided  with  less  reference  to  its  merits  than 
to  its  expected  bearing  on  the  presidential  election.  If  a 
system  had  been  devised.  Mill  goes  on  to  say,  to  make  party 
spirit  the  ruling  principle  of  action  in  alt  public  affairs  and 
create  an  inducement  not  only  to  make  ever>*  question  a 
party  question,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  contrive  any 
means  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.' 

**A  most  important  principle  of  good  government  in  a 
popular  constitution,"  to  quote  Mill  further,  "is  that  no 

'  Doughenr.  "The  Electoml  Sptem  of  th«  United  Stit«/*  pp.  1^14;  aIb  **The 
r«lcf«tiit/*  No,  67. 

•••RepTMcfimlw  nm-pmrneni/'  p,  150,  Cf.  «lio  Paky^ «  v{|{oroijs  oppooeal 
ci  elective  eieciitlvei«  **  Morml  ukd  PolitkaJ  PhnoMphy/'  p,  115, 


1 


I  o^*^'  Iriorit^*"!"  L  by  P^P""  ^^  general  ^^^^^  v,^^ 
-  -"^tt  -^'^^  a^-""fU  enter 
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fcionally  mdependent  of  the  legislative  body  and  rendering 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  government,  while  equally 
popular  both  in  their  origin  and  in  their  responsibility,  an 
effective  check  on  one  another."^ 

^  The  method  of  indirect  election  is  the  system  employed 
tn  choosing  the  national  executives  of  the  United  States^ 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  MeKico,  and  a  few  other  Election 
Latin  American  republics,  although  the  elective  scheme  for 
choosing  the  President  of  the  United  States  has,  as  has  been 
said,  come  to  be  largely  direct  in  fact.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  the  indirect  system  are  that  it  affords  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  "heats,"  *' tumults,*'  and  ** con- 
vulsions'* of  direct  election,  and  at  the  same  time  leads 
o  a  more  intelligent  choice,  by  restricting  the  immediate 
lection  to  a  small  body  of  capable  and  well-informed 
presentatives, 

"The  choice  of  several  to  form  an  intermediate  body  of 
selectors,"  said  Hamilton,  in  defense  of  the  scheme  adopted 
if  or  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
e  metamorphosis  of  which  was  not  then  foreseen,  "will 
much  less  apt  to  convulse  the  community  with  any  ex- 
aordinary  and  violent  movements  than  the  choice  of  one 
who  was  himself  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  public 
ishes,"  *Tt  was  desirable,"  he  continued,  "that  the 
mediate  election  should  be  made  by  men  most  capable  of 
nalyzing  the  qualities  adapted  to  the  station.  A  small 
number  of  persons  selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  from  the 
general  mass  will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the  information 
d  discernment  requisite  to  so  complicated  an  investi- 
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'  •'Representative  Government,"  p,  949. 

*"The  Federalist,"  Foard's  ed.,  No,  68-    See  also  Story,  "Commentariei/'  sec. 
^57,   The  theory  of  the  electoral  colfcgr,  said  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections 
1874,  was  **  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lecting  a.  President  and  Vke  President,  who  would  be  distmguishcd  by  their  emi- 
"nent  ability,  who  would  be  independent  of  popular  pnssion,  who  would  not  be  influ- 
enced bjf  tumultf  passion^  or  mtr^guCf  and  who  In  the  choice  of  the  President  would 
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In  theory,  the  method  of  indirect  election  possesses  con- 
spicuous merits;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
electors  are  apt  to  be  chosen  under  party  pledges  to  vote 
for  a  particular  candidate,  and  thus  become  mere  agents 
for  registering  the  will  of  the  voters.  This  is  almost  inevi- 
table in  states  where  political  parties  are  highly  developed 
and  well  organized.  This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  party  lines  came  to  be  fully  drawn 
and  party  discipline  became  effective.  In  the  early  presi- 
dential elections  the  best  results  expected  of  the  electoral 
scheme  were  fully  realized,  the  electors  exercising  their  full 
judgment  in  choosing  the  President;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they  became  mere  "party  puppets/*  with  no  discre- 
tion or  freedom  in  the  discharge  of  what  were  originally 
intended  to  be  solemn  and  important  functions.  Their 
duties  are  now  restricted  to  registering  the  choice  of  the 
party  voters  —  a  function  which  an  automaton  without 
intelligence  or  volition  could  as  fittingly  discharge.*  Thus 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  scheme  of  indirect  electiont  in 
which  the  immediate  choice  of  the  chief  executive  w^as  to 
be  made  by  a  select  body  of  highly  capable  men,  has  in  die 
course  of  a  remarkable  development  become  in  reality  a 
system  of  direct  election  by  the  millions,  who  still  go 
through  the  form  of  voting  for  electors  whose  real  office  has 
long  since  disappeared.  Such  was  the  scheme  of  which 
Hamilton  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  "that  if  the  manner  of 
it  be  not  perfect^  it  is  at  least  excellent,  **  and  which  was  the 
only  part  of  the  constitution  "that  escaped  without  severe 
censure  or  which  received  the  slightest  mark  of  approbation 
from  its  opponents,"  * 

Finally,  the  chief  executive  may  be  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government.    This  method  is  followed 

be  left  perfectly  free  to  exercise thHrJudgirieni  in  the  selctrtbn  of  the  proper  person,'* 
Quoted  by  Dougherty  in  hia  "  Electoral  System  of  the  United  States/'  p.  16. 

'  Cf.  Dougherty,  "Electoral  System  of  the  United  States,"  p,  350;  and  Wilim, 
"CongTessional  Government    p.  ^50^ 

*"The  Federalist,"  No.  68. 
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in  Switzerland  and  in  France  (where  the  two  chambers 
organized  in  national  assembly  at  Versailles  constitute  the 
electoral  body  for  choosing  the  president  of  the  republic.)* 
This  was  a  system  employed  in  a  number  of  the  American 
states  for  a  time  after  the  Revolution,  and  is  still  the 
method  prescribed  in  several  of  them  in  case  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  It  was  the 
method  first  decided  upon  by  the  Philadelphia  convention 
of  1787  for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  finally  abandoned  upon  reconsideration 
for  the  scheme  described  above* 

The  main  objection  to  choice  by  the  legislature  is  that  Obj 
It  ^-iolates  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers  by  imposing  upon  the  legislative  branch  a  duty 
alien  to  its  primary  function ,  and  making  the  executive  to 
some  extent  an  agent  or  instrument  of  the  legislature.'  If 
the  executive  owed  his  office  to  the  legislature,  ''bargains/* 
"intrigues,"  and  "cabals"  between  him  and  Congress  would 
not  be  wanting.  * '  1 1  would  be  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious 
candidate,"  observed  Judge  Story,  *'by  holding  out  the  re- 
wards of  office,  or  other  sources  of  patronage  and  honor, 
silently  but  irresistibly  to  influence  a  majority  of  votes; 

•  The  Frencli  rested  the  election  of  their  president  In  the  Tegislature  because  of 
their  fear  of  au  executive  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  people.  They  had  had 
an  unfortunate  experience  with  an  executive  choien  by  popular  suErage,  and  they 
lOllght  to  guard  against  the  danger  in  the  future  by  making  the  president  elected 
by  and  responsible  to  the  legislature  organized  in  tiational  assembly.  But  they 
created  a  very  weak  e^iecutlvc  In  doing  thi&  Buigcss,  "Political  Science  and  Con* 
stitutional  Law,"  voL  11,  p,  311. 

*  Compare  Rawle,  **  On  the  Constitution,"  ch.  5,  p.  58.  Bryce  thns  states  the 
feaaoos  for  the  rejection  by  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  both  the  methods  of 
popular  election  and  appointment  by  the  legislature:  *'To  have  left  the  choice  of 
the  chief  ma^jistmtc  to  a  direct  popular  vote  over  the  whole  country  would  have 
raised  a  iianjferous  excitement  and  would  have  given  too  much  encouragement  to 
ttndidatcs  of  merely  popul  a  r  gif  To  have  intrust  ed  it  t  o  Congress  wou  I  d  h  a ve  not 
ovnly  subjected  the  executive  to  the  legislature  in  violation  of  the  principle  which 
requires  these  departments  to  be  kept  distinct,  but  have  tended  to  make  him  a  creature 
ttf  one  particular  faction  instead  of  the  choke  of  the  nation."  "American  Coiiimoii» 
w  ealth/'  abridged  ed^  cb,  4. 
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and  thus  by  his  own  bold  and  unprincipled  conduct  to  secun 
choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highest  and  purest  and  most 
enlightened  men  in  the  country/' '  A  similar  opinion  was 
entertained  by  Chancellor  Kent,  who  remarked  that  "alH 
elections  by  the  representative  body  are  peculiarly  liable  to^ 
produce  combinations  for  sinister  purposes/' '  Both  reason 
and  experience  teach  that  election  by  the  legislature  not 
only  impairs  the  independence  of  the  executive  and  tends 
to  make  him  subservient  to  Its  will,  but  creates  a  powerful 
temptation  to  an  ambitious  candidate  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  legislature  by  promises  of  official  reward  or  influence. 
Once  elected,  he  is  under  the  same  temptation  to  secure 
reelection.  To  be  fully  independent  of  legislative  control 
and  free  of  such  temptations,  the  excutive  must  owe  his 
office  to  a  different  source. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  imposition  of  so 
important  a  political  duty  upon  the  legislature  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  its  normal  function  of  lawmaking,  by  ra* 
troducing  into  its  procedure  a  distracting  element  whidiJi 
on  occasions  of  great  and  exciting  contests  must  neces*" 
sarily  consume  its  time,  lead  to  conflicts  and  deadlocks, 
and  give  a  party  coloring  to  the  consideration  of  many^ 
measures  which  are  in  reality  nonpartisan  in  character,^ 
If  proof  of  this  were  needed,  one  has  only  to  consider  the 
effect  upon  the  procedure  of  the  American  state  legisla- 
tures in  choosing  United  States  senators,  when  there  are 
close  and  exciting  contests.*    In  most  such  contests,  if  of 
long  duration,  the  legislative  output  is  generally  inferior 
in  quality. 

*"CanuncDtaHc3,*'  sec  1456, 

•"Commentaries."  Ject  XII,  p.  tjg*    Cf*  also  Woolscy  C'PoH^cal  Sckfl«t" 
*dI.  n,  who  remarks  "that  election  by  the  legislature  would  be  a  sod  ft* 

great  comiptioo.    Men  who  had  votes  in  their  hands  would  bargain  for  pi:irts 
themBclve*  or  their  friends;  a  system  of  intrigue  on  a  vast  scale  would  be  initi*^^ 
which  would  have  disastrous  consequences  —  of  intrigue  not  only  betwwfi 
bers  of  the  legislature  and  agents  of  candidates,  but  of  iniHgue  of  pdilkU* 
desirous  of  getting  a  place  in  the  body  which  was  to  choose  the  chief  magislrftte/ 

*  See  Hayiies»  **  Election  of  United  States  Senator^"  ch*  & 
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The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  choice  by  the  legislature  Argmnuif 
is  that  the  selection  is  Hkely  to  be  more  wisely  made  than  ^g," 
when  done  by  the  masses  of  voters,  or  by  any  body  of  inter-  by  the 
mediate  electors  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Being  tan^ 
actively  concerned  with  public  affairs  and  acquainted  with 
the  leading  statesmen,  the  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
are  of  all  persons  most  qualified  to  choose  a  fit  man  for 
so  high  a  station.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  an  advocate  of 
this  method  for  the  election  of  executives  of  republics 
although  he  questioned  whether  it  was  the  best  for  all 
times  and  places.  **It  seems  better,"  he  said,  *'  that  the 
chief  magistrate  in  a  republic  should  be  appointed  avow- 
edly, as  the  chief  minister  in  a  constitutional  monarchy 
is  virtually,  by  the  representative  body.  The  party  which 
has  the  majority  in  parliament  would  then  as  a  rule  appoint 
its  own  leader;  who  is  always  one  of  the  foremost,  and 
often  the  very  foremost,  person  in  political  iife,*'^  But 
this  is  by  no  means  always  true,  as  experience  with  the 
cronvention  method  of  nominating  candidates  in  the  United 
States  and  the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the 
state  legislatures  have  clearly  shown. 


III.  THE  TERM  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

*'The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  execu- 
t:ive/' said  Alexander  Hamilton,  *'are:  first,  unity;  secondly, 
duration;  thirdly,  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support; 
fourthly^  competent  powers;*'  while  those  *' which  con- 
stitute safety  in  the  republican  sense  are,  first  a  due 
dependence  on  the  people;  secondly,  a  due  responsibility."  ' 
*Xhe  element  of  duration  was,  he  observed,  necessary  to 

*  "  Representative  Government,"  p.  J49.  Two  other  advocates  of  ekctioti  by  the 
l^girfature  are  Esmcm,  '^^  Droit  comiitutiorind,'*  pp.  483  fl. ;  and  Lavdeye^  *'Le 
CSouverncment  dans  la  D^mocratie,"  vol.  I ,  pp.  347-349.    Esmein  denies  that  choice 

the  legi«blatiare  involves  a  violation  of  the  prindple  of  the  separation  of  powers. 

***The  Federalist,"  No-  70.  The  lumbering  here  h  that  observed  In  Ford** 
«»ditioii* 
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secure  "  personal  firmness  of  the  executive  magistrate  in  tlie 
employment  of  his  constitutional  powers"  and  to  insure  the 
*' stability  of  the  system  of  administration  which  may  have 
been  adopted  under  his  auspices."  ^  Hamilton  stood  al- 
most  alone  among  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  in  advocating  a  good 
behavior  tenure  for  the  executive,  the  idea  being  repug' 
nant  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  as  be 
ing  inconsistent  with  republican  ideas,  and  hence  it  received 
little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  convention.'  Con- 
cerning the  length  of  term  sufficient  to  secure  tlie  elements 
of  firmness  in  the  executive  and  stability  in  the  adminis* 
tration,  Hamilton  declared  that  "the  longer  the  duration 
in  office  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  obtaining 
so  important  an  advantage,"  "It  is  a  general  principle 
of  human  nature,"  he  said,  "that  a  man  will  be  inter- 
ested in  whatever  he  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the  firm* 
ness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds 
it ;  will  be  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by  a  momentary 
or  uncertain  title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  durable  or 
certain  title;  and,  of  course,  will  be  willing  to  risk  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  one,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
This  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  a  political  pri\Tlege, 
or  honor,  or  trust  than  to  any  article  of  personal  prop* 
erty.  The  inference  from  it  is,  that  a  man  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  magistrate,  under  a  consciousness  that 
in  a  veiy  short  time  he  must  lay  down  his  office,  will  be 
apt  to  feel  himself  too  little  interested  in  it  to  hazard 
any  material  censure  or  perplexity,  from  the  independent 
exertion  of  his  powers,  or  from  encountering  the  ill  humors* 
however  transient,  which  may  happen  to  prevail  either  in 
a  considerable  part  of  the  society  itself,  or  in  a  predomiiiaot 

>"Tlie  Fcderalfst,**  No.  71. 

'  Madison  and  Jay  also  favored  the  good  behavior  tenure  for  the  PrcsideoL  AB^ 
It  WAS  decided  to  make  the  office  elective  Hamilton  aei^ ma  ta  have  changed  hkopiidiA 
Sec  Story,  "  Commentaries,**  sec,  14,15,  ™^  ^' 
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faction  of  the  legislative  body." '  In  this  opinion  Judge  judgt 
Story  fully  concurred.  Few  men,  he  declared,  would  be  q^SoL. 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  a  course  of  policy  whose 
wisdom  might  be  perfectly  clear  to  themselves  if  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  complete  what  they  had  begun. 
"Of  what  consequence,*'  he  observ^ed,  "will  it  be  to  form 
the  best  plans  of  executiv^e  administrationj  if  they  are 
perpetually  passing  into  new  hands  before  they  are  ma- 
tured, or  may  be  defeated  at  the  moment  when  their 
reasonableness  and  their  value  cannot  be  understood  or 
realized  by  the  public  —  who  will  plant  when  he  can 
ne%*er  reap  ?  ** ' 

That  the  term  of  the  executive  ought  to  be  long  enough  Ptmctfc* 
to  secure  these  advantages  no  one  will  deny,  but  as  to  what  ^^j^^ 
this  period  is,  the  testimony  of  political  writers  and  the 
practice  of  states  differ.  In  practice,  the  executive  tenure 
ranges  from  one  year,  which  is  the  rule  in  several  of  the 
North  Anierican  states,  to  seven  years,  which  is  the  term  of 
the  executive  of  the  French  Republic.  In  the  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  executive  is  elected 
annually,  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  states  the  term  is  two 
years,  in  the  rest  it  is  four  years-  The  term  of  the  Swiss 
Executive  Council  is  three  years;  that  of  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  Brazil,  four  years;  the  national 
executive  of  Chile  is  chosen  for  five  years;  and  those  of 
Argentina  and  Mexico,  for  six  years.  The  chief  executives 
of  the  self-goveming  colonies  of  Great  Britain  hold  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  and  the  cabinets  in  states  having 
the  cabinet  system  of  government  hold  office,  of  course, 
so  long  as  they  are  able  to  command  the  support  of  the 
legislature,  or  until  they  are  dismissed  by  the  executive, 
or  the  parliament  is  dissolved  or  expires  by  limitation,  The 
Average  term  of  the  executive  in  republican  states  is  in  the 
Neighborhood  of  four  years,  though  in  the  case  of  the  local 
^Kecutives  of  the  North  American  states  it  is  less.  The 
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one-year  terms  which  prevail  in  some  of  the  New  Englancd 
states  are  survivals  of  the  early  American  notion  that  aanu^ 
elections  are  an  essential  protection  against  tyranny  ang 
oppression, 

The  argument  in  favor  of  short  tenures  for  the  executi«3 
is  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  the  office  the  greater  tb-j 
security  against  abuses  of  power;  *   and  conversely,  tl^, 
longer  the  term,  the  less  will  be  the  means  of  enfondmi^ 
responsibility  and  the  greater  the  personal  ambition  of  the 
executive.    The  belief  has  always  been  widespread  in  demo- 
cratic countries  that  executives  with  long  tenures  are  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  temptation  to  transform  their  offices  by 
means  of  a  coup  d*eiai  into  monarchical  tenures,  as  Napo- 
leon did  when  he  converted  his  consulship  of  ten  years  into 
one  for  life  and  then  into  an  imperial  office.    On  the  other 
hand,  as  Judge  Story  has  remarked,  the  testimony  of  expe* 
rience  shows  that  a  very  short  term  is,  practically  [speak- 
ing, equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  executive  power,  as  a  |j 
check  in  government,  and  besides  leads  to  **an  intolerable 
vacillation  and  imbecility/*  ^     It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  limiting  the  term  to  a  single  year. 
No  important  constructive  policy  can  be  formulated  and 
carried  through  in  so  short  a  time;  and  unless  the  executi\'e 
were  reasonably  sure  of  a  reelection  he  would  hardly  feel 
warranted  in  entering  upon  a  new  policy  which  would  have 
to  be  bequeathed  unfinished  to  his  successor*    In  short, 
continuity  of  executive  policy  and  stability  of  administra-  I 
tion  are  impossible  under  such  conditions.    An  executive  | 
so  restricted  as  to  tenure  is  likely  therefore  to  be  timid, 
weak,  lacking  in  independence,  and  without  a  policy.  "  A 
man  is  apt  to  take  a  slender  interest,"  said  Hamilton, 
so  short-lived  an  advantage  and  to  feel  little  inducem 
to  expose  himself  to  any  considerable  inconvenience 

'  Compare  Esmein,  **  Droit  conatitutionnel/*  p,  479, 

'  *'  Co  ra  me  ntaries^* '  tyjc.  r  4  3  5 .    Com  pare  Wilson  (**  Coogrr^fanil  Go«enUDtfd« 
355)*     t1i«  **  (ini^publkanism  "  ol  short  tenna^ 
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hazard,"  *  The  most,  he  added,  that  could  be  expected  of 
the  majority  of  men  in  such  positions  would  be  the  nega- 
tive merit  of  not  doing  harm  instead  of  the  positive  merit 
of  doing  good.* 

Moreover,  unless  the  practice  of  reelection  is  followed, 
tlie  office  must  continually  be  occupied  by  an  inexperi- 
enced executive,  since  he  cannot  acquire  any  considerable 
degree  of  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  the  position  in  so 
brief  a  period.  Finally^  short  tenures  necessitate  a  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  elections,  with  the  Inevitable  distrac- 
tions and  disturbance  to  business  that  are  inseparable 
from  important  political  contests*  A  four-year  tenure 
has  much  more  to  commend  it.  It  is  a  period,  observed 
Chancellor  Kent>  perhaps  reasonably  long  enough  to  make 
the  executive  *  *  feel  firm  and  independent  in  the  discharge 
of  his  trust  and  to  give  stability  and  some  degree  of 
maturity  to  his  system  of  administration*'  and  "certainly 
short  enough  to  place  him  under  a  dire  sense  of  depend- 
ence on  the  public  approbation."  *  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
long  enough,  as  Judge  Story  has  remarked,  to  justify  any 
alarms  for  the  public  safety* 

Closely  connected  with  the  length  of  term  is  the  question 
of  reeligibility  of  the  executive  to  a  second  term.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  fixes  the  term  of  the 

'  «The  Federalist,"  No.  71.  »  Bid.,  No.  73. 

•  Compare  De  Tckcqueville, "  Democracy  in  America,"  viol.  I,  p.  mi,  m  the  cvlli 
of  frequent  elections  in  America* 
„    *  "Commeiitariea,"  vol*  I,  p,  aSo. 


•^'Commco.taries.*'  see,  1439.    See  also  "R^wle,  "Oo  the  Constituacr  **  ch.  31* 


'Story  expressed  a  dotibi  whether  in  point  of  firmness  and  independence  the  Prtr'dcnt 
of  the  United  States  would  be  equal  to  the  task  assigned  by  the  constitution 
inew  of  Hs  short  term.  There  were  important  rca^jns,  he  said,  why  he  should  have 
a  longer  term  than  the  state  executive,  the  chief  one  being  the  diilercnce  in  the  nature 
of  iheir  duties.  The  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  President,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
be  said,  were  so  various  and  LompHcattfd  as  not  only  to  require  great  talents  and  great 
wisdom,  but  also  long  experience  in  ofTjire,  to  acquire  what  may  be  deemed  the  habits 
of  administration,  and  a  steadiness  as  well  as  comprehensiveness  of  view  of  all  the 
bearing  of  measures.  The  duties  of  the  state  executive,  on  the  contraryp  were 
few  9Jid  cioG^md  to  a  narronr  taagp.    **  CommeiitadeB)"  aec.  1440. 
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President  at  four  years,  expressly  declares  that  he  shall 
eligible  to  succeed  himself  and  there  is  no  constitution 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  terms  which  he  may  sem. 
Tradition  and  custom,  however,  have  limited  the  number 
to  twoy  and,  with  a  single  exception,  no  incumbent  of  the 
office  has  ever  attempted  to  break  this  well-establishctl 
rule,  while  several  have  refused  to  be  candidates  for  a 
third  term  in  the  face  of  a  public  sentiment  which  cl^ 
manded  their  reelection.  This  usage^  observed  Chan* 
cellor  Kent,  has  indirectly  established  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  "  a  salutary  limitation  to  his  capacity  for  a 
continuance  in  office."  *  The  constitution  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  fixed  the  term  of  the  executive  at  six  years 
and  declared  the  president  ineligible  to  succeed  himself, 
and  this  principle  has  been  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tions of  some  of  the  Latin  American  states.'  Other 
constitutions^  notably  those  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile,  forbid  the  executive  to  succeed  himself,  but  declare 
him  to  be  reeligible  after  the  lapse  of  an  intervening  term.' 
The  constitution  of  Mexico,  however,  fixes  the  tenn  at 
six  years,*  and  although  nothing  is  said  concerning  the 
reeligibility  of  the  executive,  the  present  incumbent  has 
been  continuously  reelected  since  1884.  The  president  of 
the  French  Republic,  although  possessing  the  longest  tfirni 
of  any  elective  executive,  is  eligible  to  succeed  himself/ 

The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  restricting  the  ex* 
ecutive  to  a  single  term  is  that  it  would  serve  as  a  check 
upon  his  personal  ambition  and  prevent  him  from  a  **criiig- 

*  "Commentaries,*'  vol,  I,  p.  3S2. 

■  A  proposition  to  fix  the  terra  of  the  President  of  the  Unitrd  States  &l  setrn  yen 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  in  the  Philadelphia  convemion,  tiyt  »»p<* 
reconsideration  the  term  wm  reduced  to  four* 

*  The  French  Conatitutiora  of  1793  and  1S4S  made  the  executive  ineHgfbletioai^ 
cccd  liimself,  though  he  was  eljj^ible  to  a  reelection  after  an  interval  of  fire  w*'* 
This  prohibition  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  coup  d'Uol  by  hook  NtfO" 
leon  In  December,  1S51.    See  Estnein,  op.  at.,  pp,  470,  543. 

'  By  an  amendment  adopted  in  1^04.    Prior  to  that  date  Ihe  term  wu  fcpuf  fctn 
'  •*  Loi  constitutionael "  of  Feb.  35,  1875,  art,  1, 
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ing  subserviency"  to  procure  his  reelection  or  from  resort- 
ing to  corrupt  intrigues  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power.^ 
If  the  executive  may  be  immediately  reelected,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  value  of  short  terms  is  in  effect  destroyed.  In- 
eligibility to  a  second  term,  therefore,  would  tend  to  secure 
greater  independence  in  the  executive  and  at  the  same  time 
greater  security  to  the  people.  An  executive  capable  of 
succeeding  himself  is  exposed  to  a  strong  temptation  to 
conduct  his  administration  with  the  one  end  in  view  of 
securing  a  reelection.  He  is  tempted,  therefore,  to  employ 
the  resources  at  his  command,  even  to  the  prostitution  of 
his  high  office  for  this  purpose," 

Writing  on  this  point  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  V!«w« 
century  ago,  De  Tocqueville  declared:  "It  is  impossible  xoi^l 
to  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  the  United  ^» 
States  without  perceiving  that  the  desire  of  being  reelected 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  President;  that  his  whole  admin is^ 
tration,  and  even  his  most  indifferent  measures,  tend  to 
this  object;  and  thatj  as  the  crisis  approaches^  his  personal 
interest  takes  the  place  of  his  interest  in  the  public  good* 
The  principle  of  reeligibiHty  renders  the  corrupt  influence 
of  elective  government  still  more  extensive  and  pernicious. 

"Story,  *' Commenlariea,"  sec.  1442;  "The  Federalist,*'  No.  7a;  and  Raw)e, 
•'On  the  Constitution,"  ch.  ji.  "Intrigue  and  corruption,*'  said  Dc  Tocqueville, 
*'ar«  tlie  catural  defects  of  elective  government ;  but  when  the  head  of  the  state  can 
lie  reelected  J  these  evils  rise  to  a  great  height  and  compromise  the  very  ezistcnce  of 
the  country."    " Democracy  iti  America,"  voL  I,  p.  142. 

*  Compare  Esmcin,  "  Droit  constitutionnci/'  p.  47S.  Thomas  Jefferson  appeais 
to  have  entertained  the  opinion  in  17S7  that  the  chief  executive  ought  to  be  restricted 
Ho  a  single  term,  though  he  himself  did  not  scruple  to  accept  a  reelect  ion.  "  Reason 
«jnd  experience  tell  us,"  be  said,  "  that  ihe  chief  magistrate  wiH  always  be  reelected 
if  be  may  be  reelected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  life."  Near  the  end  of  his  lifcp 
l)Owever,  he  wrote,  *'My  wish  was  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven 
jeftFS  and  be  forever  ineligible  afterwards,  This  term  I  thought  suflicient  to  ena- 
lik  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  legislature,  to  carry  through  and  establish 
Mny  system  of  Improvement  he  should  propose  for  the  common  good.  But  the  prac- 
tice adopted,  T  think,  is  better,  allowing  his  continuance  far  eight  yea with  a 
liability  to  be  dropped  at  halfway  of  the  term,  making  that  a  period  of  probation." 
Jefferacin*s  Works,  vol.  IV,  p.  565. 
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It  tends  to  degrade  the  political  morality  of  the  people, 
and  to  substitute  adroitness  for  patriotism.  *'  *  Again  he 
affirmed,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  ^Vhatever  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  executive  power  may  be,  the  period  whidi 
immediately  precedes  an  election,  and  the  moment  of  its 
duration,  must  alw^ays  be  considered  as  a  national  crisis, 
which  is  perilous  in  proportion  to  the  internal  embarrass- 
ments and  the  external  dangers  of  the  country."  Moi^ 
over,  if  the  executive  may  succeed  himself,  a  large  portion 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  first  term  will  be  occupied  with 
matters  relating  to  his  candidacy,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
official  duties.  On  this  point  De  Tocqueville  truthfully 
remarked  that  "at  the  approach  of  an  election  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  coming 
struggle;  his  future  plans  are  doubtful;  he  can  undertake 
nothing  new,  and  he  will  only  prosecute  with  indifference 
those  designs  which  another  will  perhaps  terminate."  * 

Experience,  however,  shows  that  the  advantages  of 
reeligibility  are  greater  than  the  disadvantages.  By  no 
one  have  those  advantages  been  more  clearly  and  fordbiy 
stated  than  by  Hamilton  in  *'The  Federalist/'  The  reeli* 
gibility  of  the  executive  is  necessary,  he  declared,  to  "enable 
the  people,  when  they  see  reason  to  approve  of  his  conduct, 
to  continue  him  in  the  station  in  order  to  prolong  the 
utility  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  to  secure  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  advantage  of  permanency  in  a  wise  system  ol 
administration,*'  First  of  all,  the  restriction  of  the  executive 
to  a  single  brief  term  would  tend  to  diminish  the  induce- 
ments to  good  behavior.  *' There  are  few  men,'*  observd 
Hamilton,  'Svho  would  not  feel  much  less  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  when  they  were  conscious  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  station  with  which  it  was  connected  must 
be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period,  than  when  Ihef 
were  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining^  by  merit* 

*  *■  Democraq?  in  America  **  t^-^     Reeves),  vol |*  i4«. 
■JWA,p.  134. 
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ing,  a  continuance  of  them/'  The  desire  of  reward  and 
fan:ie,  he  continued,  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
of  human  conduct;  and  the  best  security^  for  the  fidelity 
of  mankind  is  to  make  their  interest  coincide  with  their 
duty.  Furthermore,  the  rule  of  ineligibility  would  tend 
to  create  in  the  executive  a  propensity  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  opportumtyi  while  it  lasted,  for  promoting  his 
personal  ends,  and  he  "might  not  scruple  to  resort  to  the 
most  corrupt  expedients  to  make  the  harv^est  as  abundant 
as  it  was  transitory/*  *  We  agree  with  Hamilton  that 
there  is  an  excess  of  refinement  in  the  idea  of  disabling 
the  people  from  continuing  in  office  those  who  have  en- 
titled themselves  to  the  public  approbation  and  confidence* 

If,  as  Hamilton  argued,  the  executive  could  expect  to 
prolong  his  honors  by  his  good  conduct  he  might  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  his  "appetite  for  gain,"  But  with  the  "pros* 
pect  before  him  of  approaching  an  inevitable  annihilation, 
his  avarice  would  be  likely  to  get  the  victory  over  hts 
caution,  his  vanity,  or  his  ambition/'* 

In  the  next  place  the  effect  would  sometimes  be  to 
deprive  the  state  of  the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  experi' 
diced  official  by  compelling  him  to  abandon  his  office  at 
the  very  time  when  by  reason  of  his  experience  he  is  best 
fitted  to  serve  it.  It  would,  says  Judge  Story,  be  equiva- 
lent to  banishing  merit  from  the  public  councils  because 
it  had  been  tried.  "What  could  be  more  strange/'  ob- 
served this  distinguished  jurist,  "than  to  declare  at  the 
ntoment  when  wisdom  was  acquired  that  the  possessor  of 

I  KThe  Federalist,"  No*  7^;  also  Story,  "Commcjitarica,'*  sec*  1443, 
I  Federiilist/'No.  f  1.   Hamilton  further  remarks  tlut  **an  ambitbui  mftO, 

toO)  when  he  found  himself  seated  on  ihe  ftummll  of  his  countiy^s  bonon,  whetk  he 
ImAad  foFwartl  to  the  time  at  which  he  mux!  d^cend  from  the  exalted  eminence  foiv 
•W,  Aikd  reflected  thai  no  picrtion  of  merit  on  hli  part  could  save  him  from  the  un- 
welcome reverse;  sueh  »  man,  tn  audha  at matioTi»  would  be  more  vEolentlif  temfiWd 
lo  embrace  a  favomble  conjuncture  for  aiiempting  the  prolongation  of  hh  power,  at 
e^ry  personal  baurd,  than  If  be  had  Ihe  probablity  of  answedng  ihe  tame  end  hf 
*  -  Waduty." 
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laws  and  the  administration  of  the  government;  thi 

may  be  denominated  the  admijiistrative  power. 
Third,  that  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  war  and  which 

may  be  described  as  the  military  power. 
Fourlht  the  power  to  grant  pardons  to  persons  char^ 

with  or  convicted  of  crime;   this  may  be  called  the 

judicial  power  of  the  executive. 
Fifth,  that  which  relates  to  legislation,  or  the  legislative 

power. 

The  constitutions  of  all  states  Intrust  the  executive,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  legislature  or  one  chamlxT 
thereof  >  with  the  authority  to  negotiate  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements  with  foreign  states*  Strictly 
speaking,  the  treaty-making  power  is  neither  purely  execu- 
tive nor  legislative  in  character.  It  constitutes,  as  E&- 
mein  remarks,  a  sort  of  mixed  zone  occupied  at  the  same 
time  by  both  the  legislative  and  executive  authoritia.' 
But  whether  it  be  executive  or  legislative  in  character^  there 
is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  tk 
wisdom  of  intrusting  it  to  the  executive.  The  legislature, 
or  one  chamber  of  it,  however,  may  very  properly  be 
vested  with  the  negative  power  of  ratification  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  errors  or  abuses  of  an  unwise,  ambitious^or 
unscrupulous  executive,  though  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  the  legislature  cannot  wisely 
be  allowed  a  direct  participation  m  the  negotiation,  Aki* 
ander  Hamilton  has  well  observed  that  "accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  a  steady  and 
systematic  adherence  to  the  same  views,  a  nice  and  unifonn 
sensibility  to  national  character,  decision,  secrecy^ 
dispatch  are  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  body  so 
variable  and  so  numerous/*  The  "fluctuating  and  mu!* 
titudinous  composition  of  the  leg^islature,"  he  continufs. 
"forbid  us  to  expect  in  it  qualities  which  are  essentiaJ  tJ> 
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the  proper  execution  of  such  a  trust.**'  Nevertheless,  as 
Story  has  observed,  '*it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  free 
jpeople  would  confide  to  a  single  magistratej  however  re- 
spectable, the  sole  authority  to  act  conclusively  upon 
the  subject  of  treaties.' 

In  a  few  monarchical  states  like  Great  Britain,  this  power 
is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  parliament 
having  no  share  except  where  legislation  may  be  necessary 
to  perfect  the  treaty  or  carry  it  into  effect.  In  such  states, 
therefore,  the  executive  is  both  the  negotiating  and  ratify- 
ing authority.  But  in  the  majority  of  states,  monarchies 
as  well  as  republics,  the  assent  of  the  legislature  or  one 
branch  of  it  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  treaties  or  cer- 
tain classes  of  them.  In  the  United  States,  for  example, 
jthe  consent  of  the  Senate  is  required  by  the  constitution, 
though  the  right  of  the  executive  to  conclude  certain  kinds 
of  international  agreements  independently  of  the  senate  has 
long  been  acquiesced  in.*  In  practice  the  power  of  the 
[United  States  Senate  is  not  restricted  to  the  mere  negative 
lunction  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  treaties  negotiated  by 
the  executive,  but  it  claims  and  has  many  times  exercised 
the  right  of  amending  those  submitted  for  its  approval/ 
rrhe  House  of  Representatives  likewise  exercises  an  in* 
pirect  share  in  the  treaty-making  power  through  its  right 
';to  give  or  withhold  its  consent  to  legislation  which  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  execution  a  treaty;  such,  for 
bxample,  as  one  which  stipulates  for  an  appropriation  of 
money*  Moreover,  the  necessity  for  its  approval  of  trea- 
ties which  have  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  foreign  com- 

'    ••*Tbc  Federalist "  No*  75,   Compare  ako  Esmeln^    Droit  coiistltulionnel,* 
Ijp.  56S1  and  Kenti  "Commentaries,*^  vol.  I,  pp.  ^85-386. 
I    ■«*Commentarie3,"  sec*  I5r2» 

I  •  See  an  article  by  Professor  J.  B.  Moore  on  ** Treaties  and  Executive  Agree* 
Wnts,**  in  the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly,"  for  September,  1^05;  also  Ws"  Digest 
pi  International  Law,"  sees*  753^753;  aod  S*  B.  Crandall,  "Treaties,  Their  Making 
;ind  Enforcement,"  pp.  86^8. 

•  For  eaamplea^  aee  Crandall,  *'  Treaties,  ThcEr  Making  and  Enfonremcnt,*'  p.  71 
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merce,  such  as  commercial  reciprocity  agreements,  is  now 
admitted  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  executive. 

In  the  German  Empire  treaties  negotiated  by  the  em- 
peror require  the  assent  of  the  legislature  only  when  they 
deal  with  subjects  upon  which  the  Reichstag  is  empowerttl 
to  legislate;  and  in  France  when  they  are  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce  or  involve  the  finances  or  territory  of  the 
state  or  affect  the  personal  or  property  rights  of  French- 
men in  foreign  states.  The  French  chambers,  however, 
cannot  modify  or  amend  treaties  submitted  for  their 
consideration  and  must  approve  or  reject  them  as  a 
whole** 

In  all  states  the  executive  is  vested  with  the  power  of 
appointing  and  receiving  diplomatic  representatives  and 
of  representing  the  state  in  all  international  relations; 
and  the  power  to  "receive'*  is  not  merely  a  ceremonial 
function  I  but  includes  the  important  right  to  recognize 
or  refuse  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  state  from 
which  the  representative  is  accredited, 
^*  In  the  domain  of  internal  administration  the  principal 

tirePowtc  power  and  duty  of  the  executive  is  to  direct  and  superv^ise 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  He  Is  the  chief  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  responsible  head  of  the  civil  service.  As 
such  he  exercises  a  wide  power  of  control  over  the  personnel 
of  the  administrative  service  through  his  power  to  appoint, 
direct,  and  remove  his  subordinates,'  In  most  republican 
states  and  in  a  few  of  the  monarchical  type  the  power  of  the 

*  Esmein,  "Droit  consdlutionnel/'  p.  577, 

*  The  French  make  a  distinction  between  the  p&liticci  or  gavefnmentat  fm^n^ 
of  the  executive  and  the  purely  sdminisirative  functions.  The  fortner  c»tef^^7 
includes  such  matters  as  the  summoning  and  opening  of  the  legislative  clmmber*,  t!^ 
conduct  of  foreign  reUtionE,  the  disposition  of  the  military  forces*  the  exerdsc  of  tl* 
right  of  pardon,  etc*  The  administmtive  authority,  on  the  other  hand,  embncei*'! 
those  matters  which  have  to  do  more  directly  with  the  strict  administration  d  ^ 
government,  such  as  the  appointment,  direction^  and  Fcmoval  of  officer*;  th*  **** 
of  in&t ructions  and  ordinances;  and,  in  general,  ail  acts  relating  more  direaJy  loti* 
eiecut ion  of  the  laws.  Cf *  GDodnow^  op,  eiL,  voL  I,  pp,  50-51^ and  Dugutt^ "  D"^ 
ccnstitudoancli'*  stc.  41, 
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chief  executive  is  limited  by  the  requirement  that  his  ap- 
pointments shall  be  approved  by  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. Thus  in  the  United  States  the  nominations  of  the 
President  must  beconfirnied  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  practice 
is  imitated  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  constitutions 
and  in  those  of  the  component  states  of  the  American 
republic.  The  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  remove,  however^  is  not  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  is  the  case  in  making 
appointments. 

There  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  Appoint. 
of  executive  appointment  of  the  higher  officials,  though  ^^J*' 
as  to  whether  he  should  be  independent  in  his  choice  or 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  council  or  a  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature, there  is  no  such  concurrence  of  opinion*  In  de- 
fense of  the  method  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States^  Hamilton  observed  that  "it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  plan  better  calculated  than  this  to  promote  a 
judicious  choice  of  men  for  filling  the  offices  of  the  Union 
and  it  will  not  need  proof  that  on  this  point  must  essen- 
tially depend  the  character  of  its  administration/'  *'One 
man  of  discernment,"  he  declared,  "is  better  fitted  to 
analyze  and  estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to 
particular  offices  than  a  body  of  men  of  equal  or  perhaps 
even  of  superior  discernment."  *^The  sole  and  undivided 
responsibility  of  the  executive  will/*  he  went  on  to  say, 
*' naturally  begets  a  livelier  sense  of  duty  and  a  more  exact 
regard  to  reputation.  He  will  inquire  with  more  earnest- 
ness and  decide  with  more  impartiality*  He  will  have 
fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify  than  a  body  of  men, 
and  will  be  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  private  friend- 
ships and  affections;  or,  at  all  events,  his  conduct  will  be 
more  open  to  scrutiny  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood/' 
Nevertheless,  the  provision  that  the  nominations  of  the 
executive  should  receive  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  Ham- 
ilton admitted  would  be  '*an  excellent  check  upon  a  spirit 
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of  favoritism  In  the  President  and  would  tend  greatly  k 
preventing  the  appointment  of  unfit  characters/*  * 

Flowing  from  the  right  of  the  executive  to  select  and 
dismiss  his  subordinates  is  the  right  to  direct  them.  This 
power  varies  in  extent  in  different  countries,  and  in  the 
same  state  it  often  varies  as  regards  different  officiaJs.  In 
monarchies,  and  in  republics  like  France,  where  monar* 
chical  traditions  are  still  strong,  the  directing  power  of  the 
executive  is  very  great.  In  the  United  States  the  power 
of  the  executive  to  direct  his  subordinates  is,  however, 
often  limited  by  legislative  acts  which  specify  in  more  of 
less  detail  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  officials,  Thus 
the  act  of  Congress  organizing  the  Treasury  Department 
contains  no  reference  to  any  presidential  power  of  direc- 
tion and  indicates  that  the  administration  of  the  finances 
is  to  be  kept  under  the  control  of  Congress  rather  than 
under  the  executive.*  Various  statutes  confer  upon  tht 
President  specific  authority  to  issue  instructions  and 
orders  to  the  heads  of  departments.  But  aside  from 
specific  grants  of  authority,  the  President  has  also  a  cer- 
tain power  of  direction  which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  oi 
his  office  and  for  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  show  statutory 
authority,*  | 

An  important  domain  of  executive  action  which  falP 
within  the  field  of  civil  administration  is  the  ordinanoe 
power;  that  is,  the  power  of  issuing  general  rules,  either  for 
regulating  matters  which  have  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
legislature,  or  for  supplementing  and  filling  in  the  details 
of  existing  statutes  *  In  monarchical  states  and  in  some 
republics  like  France  the  executive  has  a  large  independ- 
ent power  of  legislation  in  regard  to  various  matters  whidi, 

' "  The  Federalist,"  No.  75.    See  also  Story, "  Commentan^i,*  sec,  1549; 
"Commentaries,**  vol,  I,  p, 

*  Cf.  Fairile,  "Naltonal  AdmJnfetration  of  the  United  State*, »•  p,  16. 

*  "  Opins.  of  Attys.  Gen,"  voK  6,  p.  365. 

*  Goorlnow,  *^  Comparative  Administrative  Law/*  voL  I,      dS;  ud  Fild^ 
National  AdmiaktTation  of  the  Unitecl  Stalei^"  pp.  it 
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It  is  believed,  can  be  better  dealt  with  by  executive  ordi- 
nance than  by  act  of  the  legislature,*  In  the  United 
States,  however,  the  executive  has  little,  if  any^  power  of 
this  nature,  his  authority  to  issue  ordinances  being  ex- 
pressly delegated  by  act  of  Congress,  In  most  of  the  Euro- 
'  pean  states  the  acts  of  the  legislature  rarely  descend  to 
J  details  in  laying  down  rules,  but  merely  embody  the  main 
essentials,  leaving  it  to  the  executive  to  supplement  the 
statute  and  supply  the  details  by  means  of  ordinances. 
Consequently  the  authority  of  the  executive  is  very  much 
greater  than  in  America,  where  the  statutes  are  more  elal> 
orate  and  full  of  detail.^  An  American  statute  is  usually 
'  framed  so  as  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  possible 
i  contingency,  and  consequently  leaves  little  discretion  to 
the  executive.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinance  power  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  much  larger  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Thus,  in  pursuance  of  authority  dele- 
gated by  Congress,  he  issues  codes  of  regulations  for  the 
(government  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  postal  service, 
the  patent  office,  the  pension  office,  the  land  office,  the 
Indian  service,  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  service, 
the  consular  service,  the  administrative  civil  service,  and 
various  other  branches  of  the  administration/  Compara- 
tively few  persons  realize  the  vastness  and  importance 
of  this  mass  of  executive-made  law;  much  of  which  binds 

i*  On  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  power,  the  pawvoir  r£glementaife  of  the  French, 
tee  Berth^teroy,  **  Lc  PouvoEr  r^Icmentaire  rfu  PrtSsideni  de  ta  R^publique  '* ;  &\so 
his  "Traill  ^J^mentaire  de  Dtoit  admintatratif,"  pp.  loi-io^;  Esmein,  *'Droit 
constitutionncl,'*  pp.  509-518;  Pradier-Fod^r^,  "  Pr^ria  de  Drqjt  administratif/* 
pt,  II,  ch.  3 ;  Haiidou,  "  Droit  administratif,**  pp.  304  ff. ;  Duguit,  *'  Droii  con- 
stilutionncl,"  sees,  4©,  140;  Jellmek,  "Geseta  und  Verordnung,"  pp.  376  (F. 
(pt.  lit  Marcau,  "  Le  R^gbment  administratif     and  Raiga,  '*  Le  Potivdir 

t^iglcrtient^ire  du  Pr&ident." 

*  The  cotistilution  of  Pmsaiii  (art.  45),  for  example j  gives  the  king  power  to  decree 
the  measures  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  lanr.  The  constitutions  of  fielgium 
(art.  67)  and  Spain  (art.  45)  contain  similar  provisions.  In  pursuance  of  these 
provisions  a  large  mass  of  rules  having  the  force  of  law  have  bc^n  issued. 

*  Compare  Fairlic,  "  National  Administration  of  the  United  States/*  pp,  ai-aj* 
d  Lieber  on  "  Executive  Regulatioixs.*' 
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and  regulates,  not  only  the  ix>nduct  of  the  greAt  body 
officials,  but  the  mass  of  private  citizens  as  i^xIL  laEaf- 
landr  likewise,  the  statutory  Rules  and  Onkfs"  of  ai 
administrative  character  issued  by  the  publk  autlioritks, 
and  particularly  the  Departments  of  State*  such  as  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Local  Govenunent  Boari.  fill  ibsbjt 
volumes.* 

The  military  power  of  the  executive  everywhere  wichidei 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  navy  and  oAa 
military  forces  of  the  state.    In  some  monaiiiiical  oom- 
tries,  like  Great  Britain,  it  embraces  also  the  right  todedaiv 
war.    In  the  United  States,  however,  this  latter  authority 
is  vested  in  Congress,  though  it  is  poi^tble  for  the  Goecativt 
in  his  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  CDcmtjy  to 
bring  about  a  condition  of  affairs  which  will  make  war  i 
practical  necessity.    In  the  German  Empm  the  csecuitve 
may  declare  offensive  war  only  with  die  coGaemt  €if  tit 
Bundesrathf  and  in  France  the  assent  of  both  chaififacn  il 
necessary.^    In  both  countries  it  seems  lo  beadadtSBd  that 
the  executive  can  declare  defensive  war  without  die  BCOfr* 
sity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  Xcpvha^ 
however,  even  where  the  executive  may  initiate  hostBtie^ 
can  extensive  war  be  waged  for  any  length  of  dam  »itfcuat 
the  approval  of  the  legislature,  since  it  and  oot  4e  OKA* 
tive  controls  the  source  of  supply,    Everywhetc  the  ri^t 
of  the  executive  to  dispose  of  the  forces,  plan  and  <firect 
the  campaigns,  select  the  commanders*  estah&di  tifciciadHV 
and,  in  general,  do  whatever  in  his  judgment  may  be  acc- 
essary or  expedient  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  emmf 
and  prosecute  the  war  to  a  successful  coaciusioo,  ii  msof- 
nized*    Moreover,  it  belongs  to  the  executive  to  ocoa^, 
hold,  and  govern  temporarily  those  portions  of  the  tmMf^ 

>  Ct  Lowell,  **  Covemmenl  of  England,"  vol  I,      toi  LfcBfte 
itatutory    orcters  in  Council  comtitute  an  important  pan  ol  osk^^flHv^MMlfe  Ivt 

*  For  a  review  of  French  thou^^ht  and  praclice  on  this  poiM^ser  &Mcii.*DnA 
constitulionnel/'  pp.  5S3-5SS,       Duguit,  "  Drait  MiwHr'i<fcMii.*|»>  1  1 
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country  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  armed 
forces,  andj  to  this  end,  he  may  displace  the  estab- 
lished civil  authority  and  institute  military  government, 
and  invest  it  with  such  powers  as  he  may  choose  to  confer 
||upon  it.*  Finally,  during  the  existence  of  the  war  it 
belongs  to  the  executive  to  suspend  the  ordinary  civil  guar- 
antees which  the  constitution  has  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  in  time  of  peace.  As  commander 
of  the  armed  forces  he  may  establish  martial  law,  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  declare  certain  acts  ordinarily 
innocent  to  be  military  offenses  and  order  the  arrest  of 
persons  committing  them,  suppress  newspapers,  punish 
disloyalty,  and  the  like* 

War  always  brings  a  vast  addition  to  the  power  of  the 
executive  and  enables  him  to  take  on  something  of  the 
character  of  a  dictator.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  of 
the  past  and  the  testimony  of  political  thinkers  almost 
without  exception  have  concurred  in  defending  the  practice 
of  concentrating  the  military  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person.  In  the  military  organization  of  the  state  dualism 
is  out  of  place.  "Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of  govern- 
ment, the  direction  of  war/'  said  Alexander  Hamilton, 
If' most  peculiarly  demands  those  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single  hand.  The  direc- 
tion of  war  implies  the  direction  of  the  common  strength; 
^d  the  power  of  directing  and  employing  the  common 
strength  forms  a  useful  and  essential  part  in  the  definition 
of  the  executive  authority/'*  "The  command  and  appli- 
cation of  the  public  force,'*  said  Chancellor  Kent,  **to 
execute  the  laws,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  resist  foreign 
invasion  are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature 
and  require  the  exercise  of  qualities  so  peculiarly  adapted 
this  department,  that  they  have  always  been  exclusively 

'  Cf .  Tliomas,  "  A  History  of  MUitaiy  OoTcmmect  in  aewly  acquired  Territoiy 
tbe  United  States,"  pp.  15-90. 
*  "The  FedtiAiifit.'*  No.  74. 
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appropnated  to  it  in  every  well-organized  govermtienl  on 
earth/'* 

Finally,  the  right  of  pardon  or  clemency  (the  droU  ii 
grdce  of  the  French)  is  by  common  consent  regarded  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  part  of  the  executive  power*  Bee- 
caria  stood  almost  alone  among  the  political  writers  of  his 
time  in  condemning  the  practice  of  granting  pardons  to 
those  whom  the  courts  have  convicted  of  crime*'  Mon- 
tesquieu, while  considering  it  to  be  one  of  the  ''most  beau- 
tiful and  necessary  attributes  of  monarchs,"  did  not  regard 
it  as  having  any  place  in  republics.'  Some  English  lawyers 
of  high  standing,  observed  Chancellor  Kent,  have  strangely 
concluded  that  it  cannot  exist  in  a  republic  because  **  nothing 
higher  is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate."  But,  as  Kent 
very  properly  adds, "  It  may  be  fairly  insisted  that  the  power 
may  exist  with  greater  safety  in  free  states  than  in  any  other 
forms  of  government,  because  abuses  of  the  discretion 
unavoidably  confided  to  the  magistrate  in  granting  pardons 
are  better  guarded  against  by  the  sense  of  responsibilit}' 
under  which  he  acts/'  * 

Considerations  of  justice  and  humanity  require  that  the 
principle  of  clemency  shall  have  a  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  No  system  for  the  administration  of  justice 
is  or  can  be  free  from  imperfections.  It  is  impossible,  says 
the  French  scholar  Esmein,  that  there  should  not  occur 
at  times  in  the  administration  of  justice  judicial  errors 
which  would  result  in  the  condemnation  of  innocent  per* 
sons.  One  purpose  of  the  pardon  is  to  correct  such  erroR* 
It  is  impossible  also,  as  Esmein  remarksj  that  the  criminal 

■  •*  Commentaries,"  vol.  I,  p.  aSj, 

•  See  his  "  Des  Dalits  et  des  Pcines,**  di,  ai, 

■  "Esprit  des  Lots,"  bk,  VI,  ch.  ai. 

*  "Commentaries^"  vol,  I,  p,  3S4,  The  English  lawyer  referred  to  by  EenJwi* 
doubtless  B1ackstone»  who  said,  "In  demotTacies  this  power  of  pardon  amnevrrsiil^ 
sist,  for  there  nothing  higher  is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate  who  admiaisef 
the  laws,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  the  power  of  judging  and  of  pardoniiuf  w 
center  in  one  and  the  same  pcrsoa." 
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law  in  fixing  the  punishment  of  crime  should  foresee  all  the 
extenuating  circumstances  that  may  have  attended  the 
commission  of  a  particular  offense**  No  man  in  his  senses, 
says  Judge  Story,  will  contend  that  any  system  of  laws  can 
provide  for  every  possible  shade  of  guilt  a  proportionate 
degree  of  punishment,  **The  most  that  ever  has  been  and 
ever  can  be  done  is  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
by  some  general  rules  and  within  some  general  limitations/'* 
The  power  of  pardon  then  being  required  by  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  sound  public  policy,  the  same  con- 
siderations conspire,  says  Hamilton,  to  dictate  that  this 
benign  prerogative  should  be  fettered  or  embarrassed  as 
little  as  possible*^  **One  man,"  he  adds,  ''appears  to  be  a 
more  eligible  dispenser  of  the  mercy  of  government  than  a 
body  of  men,"  and  this  has  not  only  been  the  testimony  of 
practically  all  political  writers,  but  for  the  most  part  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  states*  In  some  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  the  executive  in  the  exercise  of  this  power 
is,  however,  associated  with  an  advisory  board  which  is 
charged  with  investigating  applications  for  clemency  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  executive.  Many  con- 
stitutions except  the  offense  of  impeachment  from  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  executive,  and  a  few  make  the 
same  exception  in  the  case  of  treason.  Impeachment 
is  a  punishment  usually  inflicted  by  the  legislature  for 
crimes  committed  by  high  officials,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
exception  is  to  remove  the  temptation  of  the  executive  to 
shield  public  officials,  especially  those  of  his  own  selection, 
who  might  be  his  instruments  or  his  comrades  in  crime,* 
Treason  being  a  crime  "levelled  against  the  immediate 
being  of  the  society,  when  the  laws  have  once  ascertained 

^fft^Dmit  coQStlttitbiuiieU**  533. 

•  Commentaries.,"  sec  1494;  alio  Kent,  "Commentaries,'*  voL    p.  984. 
•*'The  Fedemlist,'*  No.  74. 

•  Nevcrthelesa  the  conaUtutfon  df  the  French  Republic  allows  the  preifdem  to 
grant  pftnlQai  to  mloiateit  wbo  have  been  impeacbect 
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the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there  seems  a  fitness  in  referring 
the  expediency  of  an  act  of  mercy  towards  him  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  legislature/'  ^  With  these  exceptions  the  power 
of  pardon  is  general  and  unqualified.  So  far  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  may  be  exercised  before 
as  well  as  after  conviction,  and  it  usually  embraces  the  re- 
mission of  fines  and  forfeitures  and  the  granting  of  reprieves 
and  commutations.  It  also  includes  the  right  of  amnesty, 
or  the  right  of  absolving  by  general  proclamation  large 
numbers  of  persons  from  the  consequences  of  their  acts  — 
a  power  which  considerations  of  humanity  and  public 
policy  make  a  necessity  in  times  of  internal  disturbance 
and  insurrection,* 

V*   RELATION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  TO  THE  LEGlSt*ATORE 
AND  TO  THE  JUDICIARY 

piftid-  *'The  relation  of  the  supreme  executive  to  the  legislative 
thiEiecL  organ,"  observes  Sidgwick,  "is  one  of  the  knottiest  points 
ti^e  in  the  [n  constitutional  construction/'  •  In  practice  there  h  w 
dJfpoww  state  in  which  the  sphere  of  the  executive  power  is  totally 
separate  from  and  independent  of  that  of  the  legislature. 
Everywhere  the  executive  is  given  a  certain  power  of  con- 
trol over  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  and  of  partici- 
pation directly  or  indirectly  in  the  function  of  legislatioii. 
Conversely,  in  all  states  the  executive  is  subject  in  certain 
respects  to  the  control  of  the  legislature,* 

The  participation  of  the  executive  in  the  legislative  func* 
tion  consists  in  the  power  to  summon  the  legislature  and  to 
open,  adjourn >  and  prorogue  its  sessions  and,  in  countries 
having  the  cabinet  system  of  government,  to  dissolve  the 

*  Hamilton,  "The  Federalist,"  No.  74. 

»  Compare,  on  this  point,  Esmein, "  Droit  constltutionnel,**  pp*  533-534 
■  "Elements  of  Politics,"  p.  439* 

*  On  the  subject  of  le||pslative  control  of  the  eiecuiive,  nee  St  Girons,  "U 
Separation  difs  Pouvoirs/*  p|j.  3^2  fT.  On  the  aubjecl  of  the  executi«  as  the  apn* 
of  the  legislature  ^  Berth^temy,  ^- Le  Rdlc  du  Pouvoir  executif  diat  ^ 
R^pubLiques  molernea/'  bk.  II,  ch.  t. 
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Elnandates  of  its  members  and  to  order  new  elections.  In 
^republican  states  the  power  of  the  executive  to  convene 
pie  legislature  is  usually  limited  to  the  calling  of  extraor- 
dinary sessions  in  times  of  emergency  for  the  consideration 
of  special  matters  which  need  immediate  attention.  In  all 
puch  states  either  the  constitution  or  the  statutes  prescribe 
date  for  the  assembling  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
legislature^  and  no  call  of  the  executive  is  necessary.  In 
iBtates  having  the  cabinet  form  of  government,  however, 
the  legislature  usually  convenes  only  upon  a  call  of  the 
sexecutivej  though  in  most  cases  the  executive  is  required 
!to  summon  it  at  certain  stated  intervals/ 
I  In  the  former  case  the  legislature  assembles  automati- 
tally,  as  it  were,  and  opens  its  proceedings  without  the 
participation  of  the  executive;  in  the  latter,  the  formality  tme, 
of  opening  the  session  is  a  function  of  the  executive  or  his 
representative,  who  performs  the  duty  with  more  or  less 
j(Ceremony»  such  as  the  reading  of  a  speech  from  the  throne. 
In  the  European  monarchical  countries  the  right  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  prorogue  the  sittings  of  the  legislature,  that  is,  to 
puspend  the  session  to  a  certain  date  in  the  future,  is  gener- 
ally provided  for  by  constitutional  provision,  though  in 
^publics  such  a  power  is  rarely  recognized  as  belonging  to 
ithe  executive.  In  countries  having  the  cabinet  system  of 
government  the  executive  is  usually  invested  also  with  the 
bower  of  adjourning  the  legislature  subject  to  certain  limi- 
Itations/ 

In  states  having  the  presidential  system  of  govern- 

^  In  Great  Britain^  for  example,  the  crown  muse  convoke  Parliament  annually; 
ui  the  Gemao  Empire  the  emperor  must  call  the  two  chamber  together  once  each 
jrear;  and  in  France  the  constitution  requin^  the  chambeti  tomssemble  annually,  but 
the  president  must  summon  the  chambers  in  cxUaordmary  session  when  a  majority 
al  the  members  demand  it. 

*  Thus  in  the  German  Empire  the  emperor  is  forbidden  to  adjourn  the  Reuhs- 
§ag  more  than  once  during  the  session  nor  for  a  longer  period  thaii  thirty  days  with- 
put  its  consent.  In  France  the  president  i*  limited  to  two  adjournments  during  the 
aeitbcr  of  which  may  exceed  ooe  month  in  duiatioo* 
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ment  the  power  of  the  executive  is  usually  limited  to  ad- 
journing the  legislature  only  when  the  two  chambers  ar* 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  time  of  adjournment.  In  all  states 
having  the  cabinet  form  of  government  the  executive  is 
vested  with  the  power  of  dissolving  the  legislature,  or  rath^ 
the  popular  chamber,  that  is,  of  terminating  the  mandates 
of  the  members  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  legal 
existence  of  the  chamber.  But  everywhere  the  exercise 
of  this  power  is  subject  to  certain  limitations.  With  a  few 
unimportant  exceptions  it  can  be  done  only  upon  the  advice 
of  a  responsible  ministry^  and  in  most  instances  the  dissolu- 
tion must  be  followed  within  a  certain  period  by  the  order* 
ing  of  new  elections  and  the  convening  of  the  new  parlia* 
ment.  Theoretically,  the  British  executive  is  not  subject 
to  any  limitations  regarding  the  ordering  of  new  elections 
and  the  summoning  of  the  new  parliament,  but  practically 
the  conditions  of  the  British  parliamentary  system  make  it 
a  necessity,'  Since  the  upper  chamber  under  the  cabinet 
system  rarely  rests  upon  a  popular  basis,  it  is,  of  course, 
unaffected  by  a  dissolution  of  the  lower  chamber. 

In  the  republics  of  America  where  the  presidential 
system  of  government  prevails,  the  right  of  the  executive  to 
dissolve  the  legislature  or  either  chamber  of  it  is  not  recog- 
nized. There  the  mandates  of  members  of  the  legislature 
are  terminated  only  by  the  legal  expiration  of  the  termi 
for  which  they  are  chosen  or  by  resignation  or  expulsion.' 
The  more  direct  participation  of  the  executive  in  l^isla- 

'  III  the  German  Empire  the  emperor  is  forbidden  b^*  tbe  constitutkiD  to  dlpelli 
the  Reichstag  without  the  consent  of  the  BundesrtUht  aoid  the  dissolution  inuitbc 
followed  by  the  ordering  of  new  elections  within  stity  days  and  the  assembEmgof  il^ 
Dew  Rfichstag  within  ninety  days.  In  France  the  president  h  empowered  fa*d^ 
solve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  only  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  but  thenrueiM 
express  constitutional  requirements  as  to  the  ordering  of  new  eteclioEia  or  the  QonmB' 
tng  of  the  new!y  elected  chamber, 

■  On  the  subject  of  conveninjf,  opening,  praro^ing,  ndjoumlnft  wad  dbaoMsl 
lef;]slative  asaem lilies,  see  Esmcin,  **  Droit  constitutionnel,**  pp.  ^4^564.  Ilugdt 
"  Droit  coDstitutioimel,''  see,  137,  and  SL  Giransto  **tm  S^ratioo  dc* 
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tion  consists  in  furnishing  the  legislature  with  information 
concerning  the  legislative  needs  of  the  country  ;  in  recom- 
mending measures  for  its  consideration;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  the  initiation  of  legislative  projects;  in  approving 
or  disapproving  its  acts  and  in  promulgating  those  which 
are  approved. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  the  chief  irecutiTa 
executive  to  give  the  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  informa- 
tion of  the  stateof  the  Union  and  to  recommend  for  its  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  necessar^^  and 
expedient.  A  similar  provision  is  in  substance  embodied  in 
the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Latin  American  republics. 
This  "information,*'  together  with  the  accompanying  recom- 
mendations, is  presented  in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  annual 
message  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  its 
regular  session  and  in  special  messages  transmitted  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the  session.  The  degree 
of  consideration  bestowed  by  the  Congress  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive^  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
measures  proposed  by  him  are  adopted,  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  degree  of  political  harmony  existing  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature,  the  standing  and  influence  of 
the  executive  in  the  country  and  with  the  Congress,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  recommendation's^  and  the  aggressiveness  with 
which  he  advocates  the  adoption  of  his  views.  The  influence 
of  certain  American  executives  upon  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion has  been  very  considerable,  while  that  of  others  has  not 
been  appreciable,* 

The  wasdom  of  requiring  the  executive  to  furnish  the 
legislature  with  information  concerning  the  state  of  public 
affairs  and  of  recommending  legislation  to  meet  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  public  service  rests  on  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  executive  from  the  very  nature  of  his  office 

*  For  E  systematic  study  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  monograph  of 
hf.  Head  Bose^  entitled^  "Le  PouvoEr  leglaktlf  dei  Pr&Idents  dea  ^tata^Ums^ 
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must  have  more  extensive  sources  of  information  in  tt 
gard  to  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  than  the  legislature 
can  be  expected  to  possess.  "The  true  workings  of  the 
laws,"  observed  Judge  Story,  *'  the  defects  in  the  nature  or 
arrangements  of  the  general  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and 
justice,  and  of  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  establishments 
are  more  readily  seen  and  are  more  constantly  under  the 
view  of  the  executive^  than  they  can  possibly  be  of  any 
other  department.  There  is  great  wisdom,  therefore,  in 
not  merely  allowing,  but  in  requiring,  the  President  to  lay 
before  Congress  all  facts  and  information  which  may  assist 
their  deliberations,  and  enabling  him  at  once  to  point  out 
the  evil  and  to  suggest  the  remedy,"  * 

Corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  "messages"  of  the 
executive  in  republican  states  is  the  customary  speedi 
from  the  throne  delivered  by  the  monarchs  of  European 
countries  at  the  opening  of  parliamentary  sessions.  These 
speeches  from  the  throne  are  little  more,  however,  than 
formal  and  perfunctory  reviews  of  legislative  and  executive 
policy  and  statements  of  measures  to  be  laid  before  the 
legislature  at  the  ensuing  session.  They  are  frequently 
written  by  the  prime  minister  or  some  other  member  of 
the  cabinet,  and  are  thus  merely  announcements  of  ministe- 
rial policies  rather  than  executive  recommendations.  In 
states  where  the  cabinet  system  prevails  the  real  executive 
—  that  is,  the  ministry  —  enjoys,  of  course,  the  right  of 
initiating  legislative  projects  and  do^  in  fact  prepare  and 
introduce  all  important  measures. 

In  the  German  Empire,  the  executive  has  the  right  of 
initiating  legislative  projects  directly,  through  the  agency 
of  those  members  in  the  upper  chamber  who  are  his  rep- 
resentatives and  appointees.  In  most  non-parliamentary 
states,  however,  like  the  republics  of  America,  none  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  the  appointees  of  the  execu- 

*  "ConiinentarEes/'  vol  1^  sec.  J  561.  See  also  Tucker*!  Elackstooe,  App 
143-^45.  and  Rawl«,  "On  the  Coastitutioo*"  cL 


ind  his  official  advisers  have  no  right  to  seats  in 
either  chamben  But  there  are  always  in  the  legislature 
spokesmen  for  the  President^  "administration  members/'  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  through  whom  his  measures  may 
|)e  laid  before  the  legislature  arid  their  adoption  advocated. 

The  most  important  power  of  the  executive  in  com- 
tiection  with  legislation  arises  from  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  making  his  approval  essential  to  the  validity 
of  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  This  power  of  the  executive 
to  disapprove  acts  of  the  legislature  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "  veto/'  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  writers  of  "The  Fed- 
eralist,** the  President's  "qualified  negative/' 

In  a  few  states^  like  Great  Britainj  the  veto  power  is 
absolute  and  cannot  be  overcome  by  any  vote  of  the  leg- 
islature, however  large.    There,  however,  owing  to  the 
thoroughgoing  development  which  the  cabinet  system  has 
undergone,  the  power  of  disapproval  has  necessarily  fallen 
into  desuetude  and  will  probably  not  be  exercised  again 
unless  in  very  exceptional  cases**    In  the  great  majority 
f  constitutions  the  veto  power  of  the  executive  is  qualified, 
lhat  is  to  say,  it  may  be  overridden  by  the  legislature,  pro- 
Wded  an  extraordinary  majority  of  the  members,  usually 
two  thirds,  concur  in  repassing  the  measure  disapproved* 
In  France,  the  veto  of  the  executive  is  merely  suspensive  in 
character,  and  is  employed  simply  to  compel  reconsideration 
ly  the  legislature  of  measures  passed  by  it  and  disapproved 
y  the  President.    "It  is,"  says  Esmein,  "a  preservative 
gainst  possible  abuses  and  dangers  of  the  parliamentary 
itiative." '  A  repassage  of  the  vetoed  measure  by  an  ordi- 
majority  of  the  members  makes  it  a  valid  law,  not- 
ithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  executive  veto, 

*  The  veto  power  of  the  crown  has  notf  however,  been  lost  by  disuse,  for  It  it 
'fimdaniental  principle  of  the  English  constitution  that  the  crown  can  lo^e  no  rights 
its  own  negligence/*  Burgess^  "Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  v6[, 
p.  203,  Sm  also  Lowell,  *'  Government  of  England,"  vol.  T,  pp.  35-36,  where  tli0 
iditickns  under  which  the  veto  might  still  be  eropbyed  «c  set  forth- 
'  '*Deoii  conidtutjdiuiel/*  ^  540^ 
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like  the  United  States,  where  the  executive  has  neither  the 
right  of  adjournment  J  of  prorogation^  nor  of  dissolution.* 
Reason  and  experience  teach  that  the  powers  of  neither 
department  ought  to  be  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
Others,  but  each  ought  to  possess  a  constitutional  and 
effectual  power  of  self-defense  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  rest. 

The  veto  power,  continued  Hamilton,  not  only  serves  as 
a  "shield  to  the  executive,"  but  it  furnishes  an  additional 
security  against  the  enactment  of  unwise  legislation  and 
festablishes  a  salutary  check  upon  the  evil  effects  of  faction, 
)recipitancy,  and  want  of  consideration.    Where,  however^ 
he  constitutional  rights  of  the  executive  are  not  involved, 
n  short,  where  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislature  relates  to  the  wisdom  or  expedi- 
ency of  the  measure,  the  veto  power  should  be  used  spar- 
ngly.    A  wise  executive  will  be  inclined  not  to  set  his  own 
udgment  against  that  of  the  legislature,  but  will  yield  to 
ts  views  of  public  policy.   The  line  of  cleavage,  however, 
difficult  to  draw.' 

Replying  to  the  objection  sometimes  urged  against  the 
etc  power,  that  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  single 
an  will  possess  more  virtue  and  wisdom  than  the  entire 
gislature,  Hamilton  said,  "The  propriety  of  the  thing 
oes  not  turn  upon  the  supposition  of  superior  wisdom 
or  virtue  in  the  executive;  but  upon  the  supposition 
hat  the  legislature  will  not  be  infallible;  that  the  love  of 
KJWer  may  sometimes  betray  it  into  a  disposition  to  en- 
Toach  upon  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  govem- 
nent;  that  a  spirit  of  faction  may  sometimes  pervert  its 
leliberations;  and  that  impressions  of  the  moment  may 
ometimes  hurry  it  into  measures  which  itself  would 
»ndemn."*   To  the  argument  sometimes  advanced  that 

*  Compare  on  this  point  Esmein,  '*  Droit  constitutiomiclj"  p.  507, 

•  Compare  Burgess,  vol  II,  p.  355. 

'  Compare  also  Kent,  vol.  1,  pp.,  a4(>-a4i;  Storyt  toL  I,  iec^  8^5, 
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the  veto  power  of  the  executive  may  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  good  laws  as  well  as  bad  ones,  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  power  cannot  be  effectually  exercised 
if  an  unusual  majority  of  the  legislature  is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  law  vetoed.  Such  an  argument,  said 
Hamilton,  will  have  little  weight  with  those  who  have  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  ''mischiefs  of  that  inconstancy 
and  mutability  in  the  laws  which  form  the  greater  blemisli 
in  the  character  and  genius  of  our  governments.*  We 
should  rather  look  with  favor  upon  every  device  intended 
to  restrain  the  evils  of  our  legislation" — evils  which  since 
Hamilton's  day  have  certainly  grown  to  be  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Where  the  veto  power  is  qualified,  that  is, 
where  the  objection  of  the  executive  may  be  overcoine 
by  the  legislature,  a  larger  number  than  a  bare  major- 
ity concurring,  the  means  is  provided  for  enabling  the 
executive  to  point  out  the  defects  of  legislation  submit* 
ted  for  his  approval  and  of  compelling  a  reconsideration 
by  the  legislature  of  its  former  action.  In  short,  the 
qualified  negative,  when  exercised,  is  in  effect  an  appeal  to 
the  legislature  itself  and  merely  asks  a  revision  of  its  own 
judgment.*  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  executive  is  obliged  to  state  the  reasons  for  his 
objections  and  where  the  legislature  is  required  to  recan- 
sider  measures  vetoed* 

Finally,  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  executive  in 
most  states  to  promulgate  and  publish  the  acts  of  the 
legislature.  Promulgation »  says  Esmein,  is  the  act  by 
which  the  chief  executive  declares  executory  (exicttt&ire} 
a  law  regularly  passed  by  the  legislative  body,  and  gives  to 
the  agents  of  the  state  authority  to  put  it  into  effect.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  decree  whereby  the  executive  certifia 
that  the  law  has  been  properly  passed  and  by  which  he 
commands  its  execution.    It  is  a  juridical  act,  an  essen^ 

*  "The  Federalist,"  No.  73  ;  Story,  ••Commentartes."  voX.  I,  sec  886. 
■  Compare  Sloxy,  "Commentaries/'  voL  I,  sec  S83. 
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Step  in  the  process  of  making  the  law  ready  for  execution. 
The  necessity  of  promulgation,  he  observes,  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
The  law  is  complete  as  soon  as  it  has  been  voted  by  the 
legislative  body,  but  it  is  not  binding  until  it  has  been 
promulgated,^  Publication,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  act 
of  the  executive  by  which  the  law  that  has  been  passed 
and  promulgated  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people,  and  is  usually  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  a  governmental  gazette  — in  France,  the  Journal  qfficieL 
The  constitution  of  France  requires  the  President  of 
the  republic  to  promulgate  the  laws,  but  leaves  to  his  own 
discretion  the  manner  of  promulgation,  subject  to  the 
limitation  that  not  more  than  one  month  may  intervene 
between  the  date  upon  which  the  law  is  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  legislature  and  the  date  of  publication,  which 
period  may  be  reduced  to  three  days  when  both  cham- 
bers shall  have  voted  that  promulgation  is  urgent.  Like- 
wise, the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  confers 
upon  the  emperor  the  power  of  engrossment  (Ausfertigung), 
promulgation,  and  publication.  By  the  act  of  engross- 
ment he  furnishes  the  bill  with  the  seal  of  authen- 
ticity; that  is,  certifies  that  it  has  been  enacted  by 
the  legislative  body  in  accordance  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  constitution  governing  legislative  proce- 
dure.^ The  German  commentators  differ  as  to  whether 
in  case  a  law  is  free  from  formal  defects  but  possesses 

'"Droit  const itutionnel,"  p,  503.  "Promulgation,"  says  Dupiit,  op^  cii*^  pw 
loott  "  is  the  act  which  the  cjteculi ve  affirms  by  means  of  a  conserrated  formula, 
that  the  law  has  been  regularly  voted  by  the  chambers,  that  it  must  he  applied  by 
the  administrative  and  judicial  aiithoHtics  and  that  it  is  obligatory  on  aJI.'^  It  £a 
the  custom  in  France  to  cite  a  law  by  the  date  of  its  promulgation  though  some 
authors  maintain  that  promulgation  is  really  the  first  a^c  t  of  exis.  ution  and  hence  the 
date  of  the  law  is  the  date  when  it  was  voted  the  last  chamber.  See,  e.^,,  Du 
Crocq^  "  £tudea  de  Droit  public,'*  pp.  1-17 ;  alsa  his  "  Droit  administratif/'  jlh  ed,» 
vol.  !,  p.  64. 

^  Laws  of  July  16, 1^75^  aft.  7,  sec  i. 
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material  defectSj  that  is,  has  not  been  constitutionally 
passed,  the  emperor  may  withhold  the  formula  of  autben* 
tication  and  refuse  to  promulgate  such  a  law.*  But 
the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  view  that 
such  a  power  belongs  to  the  emperor*  It  is  true  that  he 
has  no  veto  power,  as  emperor,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  in- 
quire whether  that  which  purports  to  be  a  law  has  in  fact 
been  passed  in  a  constitutional  manner/  Publication  of 
the  law  is  effected  through  the  Imperial  Gazette  {Rekks- 
gesetzblatt) ,  and  the  law  goes  into  effect  fourteen  days  after 
publication.  No  law  possesses  any  binding  force  until  so 
published*  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains 
no  provision  concerning  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  by 
the  executive.  By  an  act  of  Congress  the  duty  has  been 
Imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  of  publishing  the  law 
in  certain  newspapers  as  soon  after  its  approval  by  the 
President  as  possible.  Publication  and  promulgation  are 
thus  treated  as  identical  in  form,  and  the  duty  is  purely 
ministerial. 

Turning  now  to  the  relation  of  the  executive  to  the 
judiciary,  we  may  note  that  the  responsibility  of  an  elective 
executive  may  be  either  for  criminal  acta  committed  by 
him  or  for  his  political  policies.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
proposition  of  almost  universal  application  that  the  chief 
executive  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  courts 
either  for  his  criminal  acts  or  his  political  policies.  It  is  a 
general  principle  of  public  law  that  the  diief  executive 
should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  or 
magistrate  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office. 

In  the  United  States  the  President  is  responsible  to  but 
one  body  for  his  criminal  acts,  namely,  the  Senate  organ* 
ized  as  a  court  of  impeachment  —  a  court  whose  j  urisdic- 

>  Sec  Laband,  '^Staatsrecht  des  deutschen  Reiches,**  vol  I,  sec.  56;  and  Sdiulii^ 
■*Lehrbuch  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts/*  p.  119. 

*  Compare  Howard,  "Gennaa  Empire/'  p.  119;  also  But^esa,  **PDtikf»l 
Science,' '  vol.  11,  p.  3^91 
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•don  IS  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office 
and  his  disquaEfication  from  again  holding  public  office.* 
He  cannot  be  arrested  or  in  any  manner  restrained  of 
liberty  or  interfered  with  by  the  order  of  any  court  or  com- 
pelled to  obey  any  judicial  process  or  to  give  evidence 
either  by  personal  testimony  or  deposition  in  any  court* 
The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  uniformly  declined  to 
issue  processes  against  him  or  to  retrain  him  by  injunction 
or  in  any  way  control  his  discretionary  authority.*  The 
immunity  of  the  President,  however,  from  responsibility 
to  the  courts  for  his  criminal  acts  ceases  with  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  a  private 
citizen^  the  courts  may  take  jurisdiction  of  his  person  and 
compel  him  to  answer  for  his  misconduct.  Moreover,  the 
courts  have  no  scruples  against  inquiring  into  the  legality 
of  the  orders  and  regulations  issued  by  him  and  of  declaring 
them  null  and  void  when  in  their  opinion  they  are  not 
authorized  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  Furthermore, 

I 

^  *  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  power  of  the  House  of  Reprc«ntatives  to  im* 
peacb  the  President  for  treeuori  or  felony  and  other  high  oimcs  aad  nusdemeaaois 
mnd  the  Senate  to  try  Hm  for  such  offenses  mc I udes  acta  which  are  primarily  polit- 
ical, that  ts,  acts  which  in  the  judgment  of  Congress  constitute  official  misconduct 
rather  than  violatioos  of  the  laws.  During  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  one  party 
in  Congress  asserted  the  right  to  try  the  President  for  other  offenses  than  thooe 
against  the  common  or  statute  law  which  were  not  indictable,  but  whether  their 
position  was  defensible  from  a  conslitulional  point  of  view  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinioi^  Compa}^  Dunning,  "Civil  War  and  Rcconstructbo,"  chapter  on  im- 
peachment  of  President  Johnson;  and  Dcwin,  ''The  Impeathiaent  and  Tdal  ol 
Andrew  Johnson,"  pp,  365-566, 

*  Marburf  v,  Madison,  i  C ranch  170;  Mississippi  v,  Johnson,  4  Wallace  475; 
Goodnow,  "Comparative  Administration  Law/'  vol.  If,  p,  ao8;  and  Fin  ley  and 
Sanderson,  "The  American  Executive, "  ch.  4.  In  some  of  the  American  stales  the 
courts  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  r%ht  to  issm  the  writ  of  mandamus  against 
the  execulive  to  compel  him  to  perform  a  purely  ministenal  duty ;  but  if  the  governor 
should  resist,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  judiciary  could  enforce  its  orders.  It  would 
only  bring  about  a  conBict  between  the  executive  and  the  courts  which  would  end  in 
the  defeat  of  the  judiciary.  Other  courts  have  asserted  the  right  only  where  the 
executive  does  not  object  to  the  issue  of  the  mandamus.  Everywhere,  however, 
Ihc  courts  take  Ihe  view  that  they  have  do  coutrQl  whatcvcf  over  the  puiely  discretioito 
ftry  authority  ctf  the  executive 
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the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  chief  executive  does  not  be- 
long to  his  subordinates.  Over  them  the  courts  freely 
exercise  control,  and  the  orders  of  the  President  are  no 
defense  for  violations  of  the  constitution  and  laws  by 
them.  As  the  President  acts  for  the  most  part  through 
subordinates,  the  courts  are  thus  enabled  to  restrain  him 
from  administering  the  government  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  exemption  of  the  executive  from  the  control  of  the 
courts  has  been  criticised  by  some  doctrinaires  as  a  survi* 
val  of  the  monarchical  doctrine  that  ''the  king  can  do  no 
wrong/'  and  hence  as  being  dangerous  and  inconsistent 
with  the  theories  of  republican  government*  Experience 
and  reason,  however,  teach  that  the  principle  rests  upon 
considerations  of  political  necessity  and  sound  public 
policy.    It  is  impossible  to  subject  the  supreme  head  of  the 
government  to  the  control  of  the  courts  without  tmpairing^ 
his  independence,  interfering  with  the  discharge  of  his  higk 
duties,  and  destroying  the  unity  of  the  executive  power. 
To  attempt  it  would  lead  to  useless  conflicts  between  ther- 
executive  and  the  judiciary,  since,  possessing  as  he  doe^ 
the  machinery  of  execution,  he  may  successfully  resist  the= 
execution  of  judicial  process  directed  against  him  or  pardorm^ 
himself  of  any  punishment  which  a  court  might  attempt 
to  inflict  upon  him.    The  experience  of  the  past  shows  tha^ 
the  dangers  prophesied  from  the  personal  independence  of 
the  executive  are  mostly  imaginary,  that  they  are,  indeeti » 
far  less  than  those  which  would  follow  from  subjecting' 
him  to  the  constant  interference  of  the  courts  and  exposing 
the  people  to  the  dangers  of  anarchy/ 


*  Compare  Burgess,  op.  dt.f  vol  II,  pp.  946-347^  and  Hnley  and  Sandefson 
"The  American  EsEccutivc,"  p. 
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Administrative  Detemninations,"  "  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view/* voL  I,  pp.  583-607^  SnJGwiCK,  "Elements  of  Politics,*' 
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I the  United  States,"  ch.  6. 
[  I*   INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  noted  jurist  and  com- 
mentator that  "in  every  well -organized  government  — 
with  reference  to  the  security  both  of  public  rights  and 
private  rights  —  it  is  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  department  to  ascertain  and  decide  rights,  to  pun- 
ish crimes,  to  administer  justice,  and  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent from  injury  and  usurpation/'  *    Where  there  is  no 

•  Rawle,  "On  the  Conatitudon,"  ch.  ji.  Compare  also  the  rtm,«rl:s  of  Justice 
Simon  E,  Baldwin,  who  observes  that  "no  government  can  live  and  flourish  without 
having  as  part  of  ita  sjslem  of  adnunistratioEi  of  ci  vil  affairs  some  pcrmanenC  humao 
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judicial  department  to  interpret  and  execute  the  law,  to  de- 
cide controversies,  and  to  enforce  rights,  **  the  governmeiii 
must  either  perish,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  *'  by  its  own  im- 
becility, or  the  other  departments  of  government  must  usurp 
powers,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  obedience,  to  the 
destruction  of  liberty."  ' 
independ'  It  has  been  contended  by  some  doctrinaires  that,  while 
^didi^^  in  monarchical  states  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
may  be  essential  to  protect  the  people  from  the  arbitrary 
interference  and  oppression  of  the  crown  and  also  to  pre- 
vent the  judges  from  being  reduced  to  a  position  of  cring- 
ing subserviency  to  the  executive,  the  same  reasons  do  not 
apply  in  a  republic'  But  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  just  as  essential 
to  protect  the  constitution  and  laws  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  party  spirit  and  the  tyranny  of  faction  in  a  repub- 
lic, as  it  is  in  a  monarchy  to  protect  the  rights  of  thes 
subject  against  the  injustice  of  the  crown  " 

Upon  no  other  branch  of  the  government  are  the  people 
so  dependent  for  the  enjoyment  of  personal  security  anc^zd 
the  rights  of  property,  and  it  is  hardly  necessar>'  to  adff^~i; 

that  the  degree  of  protection  thus  afforded  is  conditiona:  d 

In  turn  upon  the  wisdom,  stability^  and  integrity  of  th ■■  ■  c 
courts.*    To  fulfill  its  high  purpose  the  judiciary  oughtE:, 

force,  invested  with  acksQwIedged  and  Aupreme  authonCj,  and  ^wa}^  la  a  r~'~^ 
tion  to  exerci&c  it  promptly  and  effidentlyi  ia.  case  of  need,  on  any  proper  call 
^The  American  Judiciary,"  p,  3. 
""Commentaries,"  !ect.  XIV, 

*  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  notable  estample  of  those  holding  this  view.    Re  w^ai 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  ghort  terms  for  all  judges,  federal  and  slate  alike,  and  sti^ 
geated  six  years  as  the  maximum  term  for  the  former.    His  opinions  on  tMs  poi/i^ 
however,  were  probably  affected  by  hk  well-known  hostility  to  the  federal  |udica77' 
He  discussed  the  judidary  in  the  spirit  of  &  paitisan^  paiticularly  after  hia  coat)0> 
versy  with  Marshall. 

•  Cf,  Kent,  op.  ciL^  vol.  1,  p.  394. 

*Cf.  Story,  "Commentaries,"  vol.  11^  aec.  1574.  "Whatever,"  obserred  EJ* 
mund  Burke,  "is  supreme  in  a  atate»  it  ought  to  have,  as  much  as  possible,  its  jiidickJ 
authority  so  constituted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon  it,  but  in  some  sort  to  balanct 
it.    It  ought  ta  Kivc  security  to  its  justice  against  its  power.    It  ought  to  make  lit 
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therefore,  to  possess  learning!  faithfulness  to  the  consti- 
tution, independence,  and  firmness  of  character.  The 
existence  of  such  qualities  mast  depend  largely  upon  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  judges,  the  permanency  of 
their  tenure,  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  made  for  their 
support,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  con^ 
ferred  upon  them. 

First,  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment.  The  judiciary  Ainpotat- 
may  be  chosen  by  the  legislature,  by  popular  elec-  Srieg^ 
tion,  or  by  appointment  of  the  executive,  either  with  or 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  council  or  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  legislature.  Choice  by  the  legislature  has  not 
commended  itself  generally  to  statesmen  in  the  past  be- 
cause it  renders  the  judiciary  to  a  certain  extent  depend* 
ent  upon  a  co^>rdinate  department  of  the  government,  in 
violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
Furthermore,  the  system  of  legislative  choice  usually 
means  nomination  by  a  party  caucus  and  often  a  parrel- 
ing  out  of  judicial  positions  among  the  political  divisions  of 
the  state  with  reference  to  geographical  considerations 
rather  than  fitness  for  the  judicial  office.^  In  short,  as  a 
great  jurist  has  pointed  out,  it  presents  **too  many  occa- 
sions and  too  many  temptations  for  intrigue,  party  prejudice, 
and  local  interest  to  secure  a  judiciary  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice." '  Choice  by  the  legisla- 
ture was  a  favorite  method  of  selection  in  the  American 
states  for  a  time  after  the  Revolution,  a  circumstance 
due  to  the  prevailing  jealousy  of  the  executive  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  distrust  of  popular  election  on  the  other. 
This  system,  however,  has  been  abandoned  in  all  the 
American  states  but  four,'  and  is  not  followed  in  any  Euro- 
judicature,  as  it  were,  something  cstenor  to  the  state.**  "  Reflections  on  ihe  FmurJi 
Revolution," 

*  Cf.  Baldwin,  "The  American  Judfdary,*'  p.  31a. 
■  Kenlj "  Commentariea,"  vol.  I,  p,  292, 

*  Rhode  Island}  Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,   In  Cotmecticut  dM 
legislature  electa  upon  the  nomination  of  the  governor^ 
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pean  country  except  Switzerland^  where  the  Judges  of  the 
federal  tribunal  are  chosen  by  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  Confederation* 

The  method  of  popular  election  is  now  the  rule  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  states  of  the  American  federal  union,' 
though  outside  of  the  United  States  it  has  made  almost 
no  headway.  In  Europe  and  in  the  English  self-govern- 
ing colonies  it  is  unknown,  except  occasionally  for  the 
election  of  inferior  magistrates,  and  even  in  the  republics 
of  Latin  America,  where  democratic  government  has  made 
great  advance,  popular  election  of  the  judges  has  found 
little  acceptance.'  The  chief  disadvantage  of  popular 
election  is  that  it  is  apt  to  secure  a  judiciary  at  once  weak 
and  lacking  in  independence.'  WTiere  such  a  method 
prevails  the  election  is  usually  made  from  candidates  who 
have  been  nominated  by  party  conventions  or  by  primary 
elections  following  campaigns  through  the  filth  and  mire 
of  which  the  judicial  ermine  must  often  be  dragged.  The 
qualities  which  distinguish  an  able  and  fearless  judge  are 
not  usually  those  of  the  successful  politician;  and  hence 
judges  frequently  make  poor  candidates,  and  are  sometimes 
defeated  by  men  of  less  fitness,  who  are  better  gifted  with 
the  arts  of  winning  public  favon  Moreover,  the  masses  of 
voters  do  not  always  possess  the  discrimination  and  under- 
standing necessary  to  appreciate  the  soundness  of  judicial 
opinions,  and  hence  the  j  udge  who  renders  a  decision  that 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  public  opinion,  however  sound 
it  may  be  in  law,  can  be  reelected  only  with  difficulty  if 
at  all/   The  judicial  history  of  the  American  states,  where 


» Thirty-three  In  all. 

'la  Mexico  the  judges  of  the  federal!  supreme  court  are,  however,  choseti  hf  a 
proctss  of  indirect  election.  »  Cf.  "The  FederaJist,"  No,  jJl 

*  "The  just  and  vigorous  investigation  and  punishment  of  every  species  of  hm^ 
mod  violence  and  the  ewrdse  of  the  power  of  compelling  every  man  to  the  punctual 
performance  ol  hla  contracts/'  observed  Chancellor  Kent,  "are  grave  duties  not  ot 
the  most  popular  character,  and  hence  not  always  calculated  to  command  the  cala 
^proval  of  the  popular  mass^*'   "  Commentaries,**  vol.  U  p-  aQ^  (x>tb  ed,) 
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Eipularly  elected  judiciaries  are  most  common,  abounds  in 
stances  of  the  defeat  of  able  and  distinguished  jurists 
cause  of  unpopular  judicial  opinions  rendered  by  them. 
Altogether  it  constitutes  a  chapter  of  history  which  is 
not  creditable  to  American  democracy  and  forms  a  strong 
indictment  against  the  system  of  popular  election.*  More- 
over, the  necessity  of  submitting  themselves  and  their  legal 
opinions  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  judgment  of  the  masses 
creates  in  the  judges  a  strong  temptation  to  shape  their 
decisions  and  indeed  their  whole  judicial  conduct  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  those  to  whom  they  must 
look  for  reelection.    No  judge  should  be  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  having  to  curry  popular  favor  in  order  to 
retain  his  office.    As  Chancellor  Kent  has  well  observed,  the 
fittest  men  are  likely  to  have  "too  much  reservedness  of 
manners  and  severity  of  morals  to  secure  an  election  rest- 
ing on  universal  suffrage,"  *    It  lowers  the  character  of 
the  judiciary,  tends  to  make  a  politician  of  the  judge,  and 
subjects  the  judicial  mind  to  a  strain  which  it  is  not 
always  able  to  resist,* 

The  experience  of  the  past  and  the  testimony  of  the 
majority  of  political  writers  concur  in  holding  the  method 
of  executive  appointment  to  be  the  best  system  yet  de- 
vised for  selecting  the  judiciary.  The  peculiar  qualities 
adapted  to  the  judicial  station  can  be  better  discerned  by 
a  wise  executive  than  by  the  masses  of  uninstructed  voters^ 
whO|  as  has  been  said^  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  per- 

'  For  90Tiie  hbtorjcat  ex&inples  of  the  compulsory  retirement  of  able  and  dift 
tliiguished  judges  because  of  the  unpopukiity  of  tbeir  judicial  opinioaa,  see  Baldwin, 
"AfueHcftn  Judkiary,"  pp,  ^i^jm, 

'**  Commentaries,**  vol,  I|  p.  9^2, 

*  See  further  on  the  popular  election  of  judges,  E»meJn» "  Dro!l  constitutiontiel,'* 
pp,  351  ff.,  and  Mill,  "  RepresentatJve  Government/'  pp.  253  ff.  For  a  strong  argu-^ 
meat  against  a  popularly  elected  judiciary  see  also  Lav^eye,  **Lc  Gouvtroement 
daoa  la  Democratic,"  vol.  I,  pp,  "  La  plus  mauvaise  instUuiton*^  mjw 

Laveleye,  *'qu*&n  recontte  aitjourd*hui  dans  la  ptupart  des  EiatS'Unis^ti  peutHre  ta 
seute  igui  s&ii  f&ncihement  ntattvahCf  esi  la  magislraiure  flitf.    Les  conseqitenCft 


sonal  qualities  which  are  often  lacking  in  great  judg^ 
Besides,  the  method  of  executive  appointment  removes  the  4 
office,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  low  level  of  part>*  politics, 
destroys  the  temptation  of  the  judges  to  popular  sub-  - 
serviency,  and  thus  adds  to  the  independence  and  dignity* 
of  the  judiciary.    This  method  of  selection  has  commended^. 

itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  countries  outside  of  the  United  i 

States,  and  even  here  it  is  the  method  in  force  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  federal  judges  and  of  the  higher  judges  o^ 
a  number  of  the  states.^ 

In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  the  judges  we  find  the  sam^ 
variety  of  opinion  and  practice.    Most  of  the  original  thir — 
teen  states  of  America,  in  their  first  const! tutionsi  estab — 
lished  a  good  behavior  tenure  for  their  higher  judges,  and 
this  rule  was  adopted  by  the  national  constitution  for  the 
federal  judges.    The  substitution  of  short  tenures,  how-  j 
ever^  became  a  part  of  the  democratic  movement  in  the  ! 
early  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  course  of  time  all 
the  American  states  except  three  abandoned  the  good 
behavior  principle  for  limited  terms.'    These  terms  range 
from  two  years,  which  is  the  rule  in  Vermont,  to  twenty-one 
years,  which  is  the  limit  in  Pennsylvania,  the  average  be- 
ing from  six  to  nine  years.    In  Europe,  Switzerland  is  the 
only  country  in  which  the  tenure  of  the  higher  justices  is 
limited  to  a  definite  term,  the  period  being  six  years  for  the 
members  of  the  federal  tribunal.     In  Latin  America, 
Mexico  is  the  only  important  republic  in  which  the  good 
behavior  tenure  is  lacking,  the  term  of  the  supreme  judi- 
cature in  that  country  being  six  years.    Outside  of  the 
United  States,  therefore,  the  good  behavior  principle  k 
practically  universal.    **The  standard  of  good  behavior 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  judicial  magistraqr/* 

*  For  example,  Massachuselts,  Connecticut,  Msinc^  New  Hampsbire*  Delftim* 
Mississippi,  and  New  Jersey. 

*  The  ejcceptlqns  are  Massachuwtts,  New  HampsM»^  and  Rliode  Istwod,  vboc 
the  judges  are  appointed  for  good  behavior. 
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said  Hamilton,  "is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  govern* 
ment.  In  a  monarchy^  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  des- 
potism of  the  prince;  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  excellent 
barrier  to  the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the 
representative  body*  And  it  is  the  best  expedient  which 
can  be  devised  in  any  government,  to  secure  a  steady, 
upright,  and  impartial  administration  of  the  laws,'*  * 
It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  see,  as  Hamilton  pointed 
out,  that  the  judiciary  from  the  very  nature  of  its  func- 
tions must  necessarily  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  rights 
of  the  other  departments,  because  it  possesses  the  least 
capacity  to  annoy  or  injure  them.  "The  executive/'  he 
remarked,  **not  only  dispenses  the  honors,  but  holds  the 
sword  of  the  community.  The  legislature  not  only  com- 
mands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be  regulated. 
The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either 
the  sword  or  the  purse:  no  direction  either  of  the  strength 
or  of  the  wealth  of  the  society;  and  can  take  no  active 
resolution  whatever.  It  may  truly  be  said  to  have  neither 
force  nor  w411,  but  merely  judgment;  and  must  ultimately 
depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  executive  arm  even  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  judgments/*  *  Finally,  as  Hamilton  showed, 
a  good  behavior  tenure  is  necessary  to  secure  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  judicial  precedent  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  strength  in  the  judicial 
ofiice.  In  the  course  of  a  long  judicial  career  marked  by 
laborious  study  and  constant  application,  the  judge  ac- 
quires a  familiarity  with  the  precedents  which  obviously 
camiot  be  gained  by  one  whose  tenure  is  limited  to  a  brief 
period.    Hence  it  is  that  "there  can  be  but  few  men  in  the 

""The  F<Kler«Ii«i,"  N<».  78. 
fM.    Compare  Monteaqulfu,  who  obverved  that  "of  tht  ihrec  powers  the 
judiciary  h  in  some  measure  next  to  nothing/'      Esprit       Loi*,''  bk  Xl»  cb.  6C 
O.  also  Story,  "  Commentaries,"  seca.  i6oc»'i6cy6. 


society  who  will  have  suflScient  skill  in  the  laws  to  qualify 
them  for  the  station  of  judges;  and,  making  the  proper  de- 
ductions for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature,  the 
number  must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requi- 
site integrity  with  the  requisite  knowledge.'* 

In  all  states,  however,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  corrupt  and  inefficient  magistrates;  for  the  con- 
tinuance in  office,  and  especially  for  life,  of  an  incapable  or 
corrupt  judge  would  be  intolerable.  The  English  judg^  in 
earlier  times  held  their  offices  at  the  royal  pleasure,  but  this 
proved  to  be  a  dangerous  power  to  vest  in  the  executive, 
because  it  made  the  judiciary  subservient  to  the  crown, 
especially  in  state  trials,  and  gave  the  king  a  control  over 
the  administration  of  justice  at  once  dangerous  to  private 
rights  and  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.*  In  the 
time  of  Lord  Coke  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  given  a 
good  behavior  tenure;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the 
same  tenure  was  created  for  the  common  law  j  udges,  though 
the  crown  retained  until  after  the  revolution  of  1688  the 
right  to  prescribe  what  tenure  it  might  allow.  Finally, 
by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  III,  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
were  made  to  run  during  good  behavior,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  be  removed  by  the  crown  except  upon  an 
address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  In  the  course  of 
time  the  same  principle  was  adopted  in  many  of  the  con- 
tinental states  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  customary  mode  of  removal 
is  by  impeachment,  that  is,  through  the  preferment  of 
charges  by  one  chamber  of  the  legislature,  usually  the  lower, 
and  trial  by  the  othen  The  chief  objection  to  this  pro- 
cedure is  the  danger  that  the  legislature  may  employ 
its  power  of  removal  for  party  purposes,  but  this  danger 
Is  largely  eliminated  by  the  provision  that  an  extraordinary 

'Sec  on  this  point  De  Lolme^  Constitudonal  Histoij  of  Eogland^'*  |»k.  U,  ^ 
16;  Kent,  vol.  I,  pp.  j 9 3*394;  Stocy*  Yol.  II«sec.  160S. 
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majority  of  the  trial  chamber  shall  be  required  to  remove/ 
In  the  German  Empire  and  certain  other  European  states 
the  possibility  of  this  danger  is  eliminated  by  vesting 
the  power  of  removal  or  suspension  in  the  court  of  which 
the  judge  is  a  member^  sitting  as  a  disciplinary  tribunal/ 
and  then  only  after  a  regular  trial  for  reasons  expressly 
provided  in  the  laws*  In  Italy  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  is  weakened  by  the  power  of  the  executive  to 
aaaign  the  judges  to  their  stations.  Thus  a  magistrate 
who  refuses  to  show  the  desired  subserv  iency  to  the  ex- 
ecutive may  be  "reassigned  in  the  interest  of  the  service** 
and  sent  to  a  less  desirable  judicial  station  in  another  part 
of  the  country.  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power/  Such  a  practice  is  pro- 
hibited in  Germany  by  a  constitutional  provision  to  the 
effect  that  no  judge  may  be  transferred  without  his  con- 
sent to  another  district  except  as  a  punishment  inflicted 

•  Some  of  the  American  »Utc  conAiitutiom  which  now  provide  gr  fgnncriy  prq- 
ftded  for  A  good  bcbairior  tenurCf  fixed  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age  as  endtQce  d 
ifubiUty,  and  rr quired  all  incumbemta  of  the  judicial  office  to  retire  upon  reaching 
thftt  age.  Thus  in  New  Voi-k,  under  *n  wly  conAtitutioo.  the  age  limit  waa  fixed 
At  «3fljr,  in  consequence  of  which  the  slate  loat  from  its  icmce  Chancellor  Kent, 
one  of  the  greatest  juristi  that  ever  adorned  the  be  neb  of  any  »ute  —  a  ntaa,  tays 
Si  Off,  who  waa  at  once  the  compeer  of  Hardwick  and  Mansfield,  A  aimilar  rp- 
quirement  In  England  would  have  deprived  the  English  bench  of  Uie  service  ol 
Lxird  Mans&cld  for  twenty  years ;  and  in  the  United  Slates  it  would  have  compelled 
Uic  retirement  of  J  tJsti<Tcs  Marshall,  Taney,  Fields  aad  many  other  of  the  great  mea 
who  have  sat  on  the  federal  supreme  bench,  At  a  time  when  they  were  itill  in  th* 
full  poasesaion  of  thetr  strength*  Ttie  value  of  such  providiomt  lay  a  Story  (voLtt, 
«ec*  1636),  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established  by  any  state.  Speaking  of  the 
provSaion  in  the  New  Vork  state  constitution  referred  to  above,  Hamilton  remarked : 
**  I  beUeve  there  are  fe  w  at  present  who  do  not  disapprove  of  this  provision.  .  .  .  Ill 
a  tt^public,  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent,  and  pensions  are  not  expedient,  the  dia- 
sussiott  of  men  from  stations  In  which  they  bavr  served  their  country  lofig  and  um* 
fully,  on  which  they  depend  for  subsistence,  and  from  which  it  will  be  too  laic  Co 
resort  to  sny  other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ought  to  have  some  better  apologf 
10  IntinAiiJty,  than  is  to  he  found  in  the  imaginary  danger  of  a  superannuAMd 
bench*"    "The  Federalist  "  (Dawson's  ed.),  p.  551. 

■  See  two  articles  by  thr  writer  entitled,  "Th*  German  Judidajy/*  In  the  "Polit- 
ical Science  Quarterly,'*  vols.  3  J  and  t^. 

*  Ct  Lowella  **  Govemfnent  and  FAttlea  In  Contlziental  Eutope,"  voL  I,  pi.  177, 
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by  a  disciplinary  court,  or  in  consequence  of  the  reorgani* 
zation  of  the  judicial  system,  in  which  case  the  judge  so 
transferred  must  be  assigned  to  another  station  of  equal 
rank  and  pay,  and  with  an  allowance  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  changing  his  residence. 

Next  to  permanency  of  tenure  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  than  a  fixed  and  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges.  In  con- 
sidering the  necessity  for  such  provision,  Hamilton  apdy 
remarked  that  "in  the  general  course  of  human  nature  a 
power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over 
his  will/'*  To  give  the  judges  the  courage  and  the  firm- 
ness to  do  their  duty  fearlessly/'  said  Chancellor  Kent, 
"they  ought  to  be  confident  of  the  security  of  their  sala- 
ries and  station,"  '  This  is  the  opinion  of  practically  all 
political  writers  of  note,  and  it  has  become  the  practice  of 
the  great  majority  of  states.  In  England,  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  the  full  salaries  of  the 
judges  were  guaranteed  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions;  and  this  principle  was  introduced  into  the 
constitutions  of  a  number  of  the  American  states.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  providing  that  the 
salaries  of  the  federal  judges  should  not  be  diminished 
during  their  time  of  office  (without,  however,  forbidding 
their  increase)  was  an  improvement  over  all  existing 
constitutional  arrangements  in  this  respect. 

U,   JUDICIAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  The  organization  of  the  judiciary  differs  essentially  from 

^Jjj^^    either  that  of  the  executive  or  the  legislative  departments. 

*  "Tht  Fedemlist,"  No,  79. 

■*'Coronjcntaries/*  vol.  I,  p.  394;  Story,  toL  11^  sees,  1639-1633;  Tttdk^l 
Blackstone,  vol.  1^  App.  360.  **The  provision  for  the  permanent  support  of  thff 
fudges,"  continues  Kent,  well  calculated ,  in  addition  to  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
to  f^ve  them  the  requisite  independence.  It  tends  also  to  secure  a  successloo  cf 
teamed  men  on  the  hcnch,  who  in  conaeqyence  of  &  certain  undumnisbed 
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Tbe  sopreme  executive  power  practically  ever>^here  is 
Vested  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person^  while  the  l€gtslati\'e 
power  is  intrusted  to  a  more  or  less  ntimerous  assembl>% 
"The  judicial  power,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neither  vested  in 
a  single  person  nor  in  an  assembly,  but  in  a  number  of 
magistrates,  sometimes  sitting  singly  and  sometimes  in 
Ixxiies,  constituting  tribunals  nr  benches,  usually  annnged 
in  a  hierarchical  series  one  above  the  other.    In  some 
countries,  of  which  the  German  Empire  is  a  notable 
example,  all  the  courts  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  are 
cx)Ilegial  in  organization,  that  is,  each  is  held  by  a  bench 
of  judges  rather  than  by  a  single  magistrate.*    In  other 
countries  only  the  highest  courts,  usually  those  ha\ing 
appellate  jurisdiction,  are  organized  on  the  collegia!  prin- 
ciple.   Thus  in  the  judicial  organization  of  the  United 
States  the  district  courts  are  held  by  a  single  judge,  and 
the  circuit  courts  may  be,  and  frequentiy  are,  held  by  one 
judge.   Among  the  individual  states,  generally,  all  the  infe- 
rior courts  are  held  by  single  judges,  leaving  only  the  high^t 
courts  to  be  constituted  on  the  collegia!  principle. 

Usually  standing  at  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  is  a  supreme 
court  which  has  jurisdiction  over  cases  brought  up  from  the 
lower  courts  by  way  of  appeal  or  upon  writs  of  eiTor,  and 
whose  decision  is  final  and  conclusive.  This  court  may  be 
a  tribunal  of  review,  that  is,  with  power  to  re\*ise  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  courts;  or  it  may  be  simply  a  court 
of  cassation,  with  power  only  to  "break**  or  quash  the 
judgments  of  the  lower  courts;  or  it  may  be  both.  Some- 
times instead  of  a  single  court  of  final  authority*  there  are 
several  with  equal  and  coordinate  jurisdiction.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  Italy,  where  there  are  five  independ- 

are  eiubkd  and  fadacrd  ti»  qtiil  tbe  loamdrt  pwmta  id  pffme  bmimm  §ar 
duties  of  lhal  mpot^m  Madoo." 

*  An  cJcreptbo  to  t]»  itiictwl  h  fonad  In  the  aryimxiliDp  of  tht  Gcnn»i 
Amisgerkki,  tbe  Vnwem  cam  la       judicial  tjwumt  it  beiag  held  hf  a 
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H  ent  supreme  courts  of  cassation,  each  having  final  and  su- 

H  preme  authority  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction* 

H  Between  these  courts  the  ordinary  higher  civil' jurisdiction 

H  of  the  kingdom  is  divided;    no  appeal  lies  from  one  to 

H  another,  and  none  of  the  five  feets  bound  to  accept  the 

H  decisions  of  the  others  or  follow  them  as  precedents.  This 

H  decentralization  of  the  judicial  system  has  proved  to  be 

■  a  source  of  great  weakness  in  the  governmental  system  of 
H  Italy.*  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  division  of  the 
H  judicial  tribunals  into  chambers  or  senates  for  convenience 

■  of  administration  is  a  common  practice.  Thus  in  the 
H  German  Empire  all  the  courts  except  the  lowest  (the 
H  Amtsgericht)  are  divided  into  civil  and  criminal  chambers; 

■  and  the  imperial  court  (the  Reichsgericki)  is  similarly 
H  divided  into  criminal  and  civil  ** senates/'  there  being  four 
H  of  the  former  and  six  of  the  latter*  Likewise,  the  high- 
H  est  court  of  France,  the  tribunal  of  cassation,  is  divided 
H  into  sections,  three  in  number.  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
H  flic  ting  decisions  where  the  court  with  final  authority  is 
H  divided  into  chambers  or  sections,  sessions  in  plenum  are 
H  sometimes  necessary.  In  the  United  States  the  practice 
wm  of  dividing  the  courts  into  sections  or  chambers  has  rarely 

been  followed. 

Judicial  In  states  having  the  federal  system  of  government  there 
ifttioDin  ^re  usually  two  separate  and  distinct  series  of  judicial 
suu^  bodies,  one  to  exercise  the  national  or  general  jurisdicdori 
of  the  whole  union,  the  other  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
component  states. 
M  This  is  not  necessarily  so,  however,  as  the  organisa- 

tion of  the  German  judicial  system  clearly  show^s.  In- 
stead of  two  separate  and  distinct  systems,  one  to  exercise 
the  judicial  power  of  the  empire  and  the  other  that 
of  each  individual  state,  there  is  a  single  uniform  sys- 
tem for  the  empire  and  the  states  alike,  all  being  oi^an* 
ized  under  imperial  law  and  exercising  their  functions 

'  Lowell,  "Government  luid  Farties  in  ConlmenUl  Eurape,  "  vol,  I,  p.  170^ 
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in  accordance  with  an  imperial  code  of  procedure.  Thus 
the  entire  judicial  system  of  the  country,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  topt  rests  upon  the  same  basis;  the  competency  and 
procedure  of  all  the  courts  are  determined  by  imperial 
law^  and  they  are  held  by  judges  whose  qualifications  and 
tenure  are  prescribed  by  the  same  authority.  There  is  no 
division  of  jurisdiction  between  the  empire  and  the  states; 
in  short,  the  federal  principle  has  no  place  in  the  judicial 
organization  of  that  country.  Nevertheless,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Reichsgerichlf  the  courts  are  all  regarded  as 
state  tribunals  rather  than  as  imperial  courts,  the  judges 
being  appointed  by  the  state  governments  and  their  com- 
pensation being  determined  and  provided  by  the  same 
authorities.  Moreover,  they  exercise  their  jurisdiction 
in  the  name  of  the  local  governments  and  are  subject  to 
the  oversight  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated.  As 
there  is  one  uniform  judicial  organization  for  all  the  Ger- 
man states,  so  there  are  common  imperial  codes  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  and  of  procedure.  Thus  neither  diversity  in 
judicial  organization  nor  of  law  exists  in  Germany,  though 
the  state  is  federal  in  its  organization. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  as  many 
systems  of  judicial  organization  and  of  law  and  procedure 
as  there  are  states.  Each  individual  commonwealth  or* 
ganizes  its  own  judiciary  and  frames  its  own  codes  of  law 
and  procedure,  according  to  its  own  notions  and  its  own 
conception  of  its  local  needs  and  conditions.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  in  reality  far  more  of  resemblance  than  of 
diversity,  owing  to  the  common  basis  which  is  afforded  by 
the  common  law,  upon  which  the  legal  system  of  each  of 
the  states  rests.  There  are,  of  course,  variatipns,  but  in 
essentials  there  is  remarkable  similarity  and  uniformity. 
Only  in  a  limited  sense  are  the  courts  of  one  state  regarded 
by  those  of  another  as  foreign.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  requires  that  the  courts  of  each  state  shall 
give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  records  and  judicial  pro- 
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ceedingsof  the  other  states;  and  the  spirit  of  judicial  comity 
—  the  deference  paid  by  the  courts  of  one  state  to  the  deci' 
sions  of  the  others  — which  characterizes  interstate  judi- 
cial relations  constitutes  a  powerful  unifying  force.  This 
rule  of  comity,  together  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  pro- 
vision, makes  possible  the  enforcement  in  one  state  of 
rights  acquired  in  others  and  likewise  contributes  to  the 
prevention  by  one  of  acts  which  would  infringe  on  pro* 
hibitions  created  by  others.^ 

Moreover,  there  are  many  points  of  connection  between 
the  national  and  state  judiciaries.  Thus  every  judicial 
officer  of  a  state  is  required  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  bind  himself  by  oath  to  support  tts  pro- 
visions and  this  obligation  makes  it  incumbent  upon  him 
in  his  judicial  capacity  to  respect  the  laws  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States  and  in  case  of  conflict  between  them 
and  the  laws  of  the  state  which  he  is  commissioned  to 
enforce,  to  uphold  and  give  precedence  to  the  former. 
Both  the  national  and  state  courts  are  in  a  sense  comple- 
mentary parts  of  the  same  governmental  system.  Rights 
arising  under  the  nadonal  constitution  and  laws  may 
ordinarily  be  enforced  by  the  state  courts,  though  the 
federal  government  cannot  compel  them  against  their  will 
to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  and  discharge  the  duties  which 
properly  belong  to  the  national  courts.  There  are  many 
cases  which  can  be  brought  at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff  in 
either  a  federal  or  a  state  court,  but  in  most  instances  if 
brought  in  the  latter  the  defendant  has  the  right  of  remov- 
ing it  to  a  federal  court  if  he  chooses  *  Furthermore, in  any 
case  tried  in  a  state  court,  if  the  decision  turns  on  a  claim  of 


*  Cf.  Baldwin,  '*The  American  JudiciaTj,"  p.  iSa. 

*  "Such  is  the  state  of  the  law  at  this  time,''  sa3rs  Jtidge  Cooky,  **tbat  mmnf  * 
vfthfn  tbe  reach  of  the  jT;dida1  power  of  tht  Umted  Stales  are  left  wholly  to  tbi 
•tate  courts,  white  h  many  othets  the  state  courts  are  pennitied  to  exercise  1 
dictbQ  concurrctit  with  that  of  the  federal  courts,  but  with  a  Snal  retiew  of  fttii 
l^tigments  on  questions  of  federal  law  in  the  United  State*  Supreme  Cottr;-**  ••Prio- 
dplesof  CoostitutLoriaL  T^w/'  p.  134. 


right  arising  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  if  the  decision  is  adverse  to  the  claim,  the  losing 
party  may  appeal  therefrom  and  have  the  decision  of  the 
state  court  reviewed  by  the  highest  federal  court  in  the 
land.*  This  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  what  they  are 
declared  to  be,  namely,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

I 

■       ni.   ABMINISTRATIVE  COURTS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

JURISDICTION 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
Prussia,  a  special  class  of  tribunals,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  and  constituted  on 
different  principles,  has  been  provided,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  administrative  controversies,  that  is,  disputes 
between  private  individuals  and  the  public  authorities 
as  well  as  disputes  among  administrative  officials  them* 
selves.'  In  general,  where  such  a  system  prevails,  so- 
called  administrative  controversies  are  not  allowed  to  be 
determined  by  the  regular  judicial  courts.  The  idea 
originated  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  extreme  concep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers,  then  held 
by  the  French,    Montesquieu's  famous  theory  concerning 

i 

1  "The  legislation  of  Congress,"  observes  Judge  Cooley,  "has  left  the  parties  at 
liberty,  with  few  exctptlotis,  to  bring  their  auits  in  the  state  courts,  irrespective  of  the 
qu<stions  involved,  but  has  made  provision  for  protecting  the  federal  authority  by  a 
transfer  to  the  Tederal  courts,  either  before  or  after  iudgment,of  the  cases  to  which  tb« 
federal  judicial  power  extends.**  "Principles  of  Constitutional  Law/*p.ii5.  On  the 
rblation  of  the  state  to  ihe  federal  courts,  see  also  Baldwin,  "The  American  Jud^ 
dary/'  ch,  lo. 

*  On  the  nature  of  the  administrative  jurisdiction  see  St.  G  irons,  **1j3l  S^patmr 
tteu des Pouvoirs,"  bk.  II,  ch.  3;  Goodnow,  "Comparative  Administrative  Law," 
vol  IT,  pp,  190-198;  Ashley,  ** Central  and  Local  Govemmem,"  ch.  8;  Berth^lemy, 
**  Trait*  ^l^raentaire  de  Drdt  admlnbtmtif /'  bt  III,  ch.  i ;  Aucoc,  Droit  ad- 
mini^tratif vol,  I,  bk.  III,  ch*  f  J  Pradler*Fod<rd,  "  Pr&is  de  Droit  administratif," 
pL  m,  ch.  i  i  mad  Meyer.  "  Deutsches  Veiwaltuagsrecbt/^  pL  I,  sect  9. 
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the  necessity  of  intrusting  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  to  separate  and  distinct  organs  was  em- 
bodied in  extreme  form  in  the  "declaration  of  righte  of 
man  and  the  citizen"  of  1791  by  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  asserted  that  if  the  judiciary  were  permitted  to 
meddle  with  administrative  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  the  constitution  would  be  violated  and  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  government  hindered.*  The  administrative 
authorities  were  therefore  made  completely  independent 
of  judicial  control,  and  the  judges  were  interdicted  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  their  offices  from  interfering  in  any 
manner  with  the  acts  of  the  administration.'  This  prin- 
ciple was  in  turn  introduced  into  other  continental  states, 
particularly  into  Prussia  and  Italy,  and  has  been  retained 
by  them  to  the  present  day. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  system  is  that  the 
subjection  of  the  public  authorities  to  the  continual  control 
and  interference  of  the  judicial  courts  is  detrimental  to 
prompt  and  efficient  administration.  Administrative  con- 
troversies are  somewhat  peculiar  in  their  nature  and  in* 
volve  questions  which  for  proper  consideration  require 
a  special  and  technical  knowledge  not  ordinarily  possessed 
by  judges  whose  training  and  experience  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  private  law,  and  whose  education  has 
been  academic  rather  than  practical.  Such  judges  are 
likely  to  have  exaggerated  notions  of  the  rights  of  private 
individuals,  as  against  those  of  the  public;  they  are 
inclined  to  a  natural  timidity  in  deciding  issues  between 
individuals  and  the  government  adversely  to  the  claims  of 
the  individual;  and  with  their  disposition  to  adhere  strictly 
to  legal  rules  and  traditions  they  sometimes  unnecessarily 

»  ArtXVr, 

*  "There  haa  always  eidsted,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  a  school  of  French  pubUditt 
who  have  objected  to  referring  administrative  matters  to  bodies  which  have  ftnjthbg 
whatever  of  a  judicial  character  and  who  have  mabtalned  that  where  the  rights  of  tht 
■tate  are  concerned  the  admrniBtratlon  as  representing;  the  state  should  be  the 
judge  in  its  own  cause,**    Vivien,  "fitudes  administrative^*'  wot  I.  D.  im 
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hamper  and  obstruct  the  legitimate  operations  of  the 
government** 

The  history  of  administration  in  the  United  States 
and  England  abounds  in  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
these  observations.  Only  men  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  study  of  administrative  law  and  who  have  had 
practical  experience  in  the  actual  work  of  public  admin- 
istration, it  is  said,  are  capable  of  deciding  wisely  contro- 
versies involving  a  technical  knowledge  of  administrative 
questions.  Judges  without  such  special  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience are  apt  to  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  con- 
troversies between  private  individuals  and  the  public 
authorities  the  pure  principles  of  private  law,  rather  than 
those  of  the  public  law.  This  sometimes  leads  to  results 
that  are  wholly  Inconsistent  with  sound  public  policy  and 
efficient  administration,  for  the  rules  of  law  governing  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  administration  are  quite 
different  from  those  governing  the  relations  of  private  in- 
dividuals, since  the  purpose  of  the  former  is  the  public 
welfare  rather  than  private  interests.  When  the  govern- 
ment is  a  party  to  a  dispute  it  cannot  be  treated  like  a  pri- 
vate litigant  without  seriously  injuring  at  times  its  efficiency 
and  impeding  its  operations.  The  law  of  contract  and 
tortj  for  example,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  private  individuals  occupies 
a  very  unimportant  place  in  the  law  governing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  public  authorities.  The  administration  of 
two  such  widely  different  bodies  of  rules  requires,  there- 
fore, different  habits  of  mind,  traditions,  and  training,* 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  individual  under  the  con- 

1  Compare  Lowell,  "Government  of  England/*  vol.  IT,  p.  503, 
■  Cf.  Goodnow,  op,  ctt.^  vol.  I,  p.  13;  Burgess,  ''Political  Science  and  Con* 
ttitutional  Law/'  vol.  I,  p.  ajS,  where  it  ts  shown  that  the  result  of  the  rigid  appU- 
CMXion  by  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court  of  the  law  of  contract  In  public  relations 
bai  been  to  intrnduce  Into  the  const [tutional  taw  of  the  United  States  feudal  prin- 
ciples; Aucoc,  op,  rfi.,  vol.  I,  bk.  Til,  cb.  i;  Berthflemy,  op.  ciL^  bk,  TH^  ch.  i, 
•ec  I ;  sod  Meyer,  Cfp*  cit.,  pt  I,  p.  36, 
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tinental  system  can  often  obtain  redress  where  he  could 
I  not  do  so  in  America  or  England,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case 
of  neglect  or  abuse  of  power  by  an  official  who  would  not 
in  America  or  England  be  liable  in  damages,* 
t|ecti4>iu  The  chief  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
Atoin-  £m-Qp^^fj  method  of  relieving  the  public  authorities  from 
the  control  of  the  regular  courts  of  justice  and  intrusting 
the  determination  of  so-called  administrative  controver- 
sies to  special  tribunals,  is  that  it  destroys  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  legal  protection  of  the  individual  against  the  acts 
of  the  administrative  authorities.^  The  legal  remedies 
which  are  allowed  by  these  courts  for  the  infringement  of 
individual  rights  by  the  authorities  are  quite  different  fromt 
andj  it  is  asserted^  less  effective  than,  those  afforded  by  the 
regular  judicial  courts  in  other  cases/  Moreover,  their  re- 
.  sponsibility  is  to  a  class  of  tribunals  made  up  largely  of  ad* 
j  ministrative  officials  who,  being  a  part  of  the  government 
themselves,  are  apt  to  be  less  favorable  to  individual  rights 
than  are  judges  of  the  regular  judicial  courts*  This  may 
be  due  partly  to  their  natural  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the 
administration,  or  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
government  itself.*  The  possibility  of  this  danger  ts  es- 
pecially great  in  France,  where  the  administrative  judges 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  independence  as  the  other  judges, 
but  hold  their  commissions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  adminit' 

*  Compare  Lowell,  "Government  of  England,"  vol  It,  p,  501, 

*  "  If  we  take  France  as  the  type  of  3  continental  slate,*'  say*  Dicey,  *'  we  nmf 
assert  with  substantial  accuracy  that  officials  are  ia  their  oSdaJ  capadty  pnotccted 
from  the  ordiDanr  taw  of  the  land,  exempted  from  the  junsdlction  of  iheordinarT 
tribunals,  and  subject  in  many  respects  only  to  official  law  admintstensd  trf 
official  bodies."    "  Law  of  the  Constitution/'  p.  181. 

'Compare  on  this  point  Percy  Ashley's  ^'Central  and  local  GoTcmmffif," 
296 ;  and  Dicey,  "Law  of  the  Constitution,"  led.  V. 

*Scc  De  TocqucvillCj  **  Democracy  in  America,"  vol.  I,  pp.  107-108*  f or  sn 
account  of  the  protection  which  the  French  law  threw  around  the  public  oSdsli 
for  their  acts  at  the  time  he  wrote.  On  the  organiJEation,  powers,  and  procedufv  of 
the  French  administrative  tribunals,  see  Berth^lemy,  Qp.  cii.,  bk.  IH,  chs.  t-4 ;  oo 
thai  of  the  German  ad  minis  trative  courts,  stt  Meyer,  vf.  eij.i  aecs,  KOd 
Lcning,  "  Deutsches  Staatsrecht  "  sees.  S04-312, 
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tration  and  hence  are  subject  to  its  control  and  dictation/ 
They  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  administration,  observes 
an  American  writer,  that  they  fall  into  the  department 
of  the  interior  rather  than  that  of  justice  and  may  be 
"controlled  absolutely  in  case  of  necessity/'  In  France^ 
therefore,  continues  the  same  writer,  there  is  one  law  for 
the  citizen  and  another  for  the  public  ofhcial,  and  thus 
the  executive  is  really  independent  of  the  judiciary,  for 
the  government  has  always  a  free  hand,  and  can  violate  the 
law  if  it  wants  to  do  so  without  having  anything  to  fear 
from  the  ordinary  courts/  Theoretically  this  rather  harsh 
judgment  has  some  justification,  but  in  practice  the  French 
administrative  courts  have  not  shown  any  such  extraordi- 

*  Speaking  of  the  French  admmistraiive  tribunals,  Dicey  remarks  that  '*ail  of  them 
from  the  council  of  the  prefecture  up  to  the  council  of  state  bear  the  more  or  less 
dejSnke  impress  of  an  o£ciat  or  governmental  character;  they  are  composed  of  offi- 
cial persons,  and,  aa  is  implied  by  the  very  pleas  advanced  in  defence  of  withdrawing 
questions  of  administrative  taw  fromthecivU  courts,  look  upon  the  disputes  brought 
b^ore  them  from  a  governmental  point  of  view,  and  decide  them  in  a  spirit  different 
from  the  feeling  which  influences  the  ordinary  judges."  The  system  of  administra- 
tive courts  is  defended  by  the  French,  he  contends,  because  in  their  opinion  ii  is  only 
from  such  tribunab  that  the  interests  of  ihe  state  will  receive  due  consideration^ 
"  Official  courts  are  in  short  supported  because  they  have  an  official  bias/'  '*  Law 
of  the  Constitution ad  ed*,  pp.  i^i-iga. 

A  more  moderate  and,  on  the  whole,  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  value  of  adminia- 
trative  courts  is  that  of  Professor  Sidgwick,  who  holds  that  while  there  are  certain 
di^putesp  such  as  pecuniary  claims  of  individuals  against  the  state,  which  do  not 
need  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts^  the  case  is  some- 
what different  in  respect  to  claims  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries  committed 
by  administrative  officials  in  alleged  violation  of  the  laws  but  acting  in  their  official 
capacity.  In  the  latter  class  of  controversies  Sidgwick  is  inclined  to  think  that  a 
more  just  decision  will  be  reached  by  a  court  composed  partly  of  persons  who  have 
had  o\  'al  experience  in  such  matters,  though  perhaps  they  ought  not  at  the  same 
time  to  be  an  actual  part  of  the  executive  branch  *  Examples  of  such  cases  a  re  where 
an  individual  is  arrested  under  suspicion  without  a  warrant,,  or  a  ship  is  detained  aa 
unsea worthy  or  a  public  meeting  Is  broken  up  by  an  official.  ''Elements  qI 
Politics,"  pp.  505-507. 

*  Lowell,  "  Government  and  Parties  In  Continental  Europe/*  vol.  I,  p^sS.  Mr, 
IxmU  in  his  more  recent  work  on  the  '*  Government  of  England/'  vol,  11,  p.  503, 
apparently  takes  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  French  administrative  courts,  and  he 
calls  attention  to  a  number  of  noted  cases  in  which  decisions  have  been  renderod 
IfdnM  tbe  gOfvenunem      in  favor  of  the  daiius  of  {>iivatie  individuala. 
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nary  subservience  to  the  government  and  but  little  disposi* 
tion  to  trample  upon  individual  rights  in  the  alleged  interest 
of  public  expediency.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  careful 
student  of  French  public  law  that  the  administrative  courts 
have  in  fact  shown  themselves  more  favorable  to  private 
rights  than  have  the  regular  courts  of  justice/ 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
remedies  which  are  afforded  by  the  administrative  courts 
for  the  protection  of  private  rights^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  efficiency, 
administrative  control  has  decided  advantages  over  judicial 
control.  This  is  admitted  by  the  severest  critics  of  the 
system.^ 

Where  there  are  two  sets  of  tribunals  and  two  separate 
bodies  of  law,  disputes  must  sometimes  arise  as  to  which 
domain  a  particular  controversy  belongs  to  and  which  tri- 
bunal should  have  jurisdiction  of  it.  For  the  determi- 
nation of  such  disputes  of  jurisdiction  the  French  law 
provides  for  a  tribunal  of  conflicts,  while  in  Germany  there 
is  usually  a  similar  tribunal  known  as  a  competence-con- 
flict court.  In  both  countries  these  courts  are  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  regular  judges  and  of  persons  in 
the  administrative  service.  In  the  German  imperial  sys^ 
tern,  however,  all  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  the  im- 
perial administrative  courts  and  the  judicial  courts  are 
settled  by  the  latter,  there  being  no  special  conflict  courts. 
In  both  countries  the  power  of  raising  the  question  of  a 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  administration  only, 

*  Good  now,  op.  ciLt  vol,  11,  pp.  aai,  230. 

'  See  Lowell,  '*  Government  and  Parties/'  vol.  I,  p.  60.  For  additional  inform 
mation  on  the  subject  of  administrative  courts,  sec  Batbb,  •'Trait*  de  Droit 
public  et  admSnistratif " ;  Aucoc,  "Conferences  sur  rAdmirdstration^"  aibo  hit 
''Cours  de  Droit  administratif " ;  Ashley,  "Local  iit^d  Central  Government,* 
ch.  S ;  Lafcrrifere,  "  Tmhi  de  Droit  administratjf /'  bk.  Ill,  ch,  6 1  Pradier*Fod^, 
"Prrfcis  de  Droit  administratif  Ducroq,  "Coura  de  Droit  administratif " ;  St 
Girons,  "La  Separation  dea  Pouvoirs,"  pp.  472  ff.;  De  Grafs,  "Handbuch  def 
VerfassTjnf;?  und  Verwaltung*';  Meyer,  "Deutaches  Verwaltungsrocht**;  and  Gti^ 
tefeiid,  "  Das  miien:  Verwaltungsiiecht.*^ 
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the  theory  being  that  it  alone  can  be  interested.  When 
the  administration  notifies  the  judicial  court  that  in  tak- 
ing jurisdiction  over  a  particular  controversy,  it  is  en- 
croaching upon  the  sphere  of  the  administration,  the  court 
suspends  further  proceedings,  and  the  question  of  com- 
petence is  referred  to  the  tribunal  of  conflicts  for  deter- 
mination.* If  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  claim  set  up 
by  the  administration,  the  case  is  removed  to  the  adminis- 
trative courts  for  final  decision^  otherwise  it  is  decided  by 
the  judicial  court.^ 

In  England  and  America,  and  in  countries  generally  where  EngUth 
English  legal  institutions  have  been  introduced,  the  doctrine  J^^J^^ 
of  administrative  jurisdiction,  as  it  is  known  and  practiced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  little  known.  There  ad- 
ministrative law  is  not  a  separate  branch  of  jurisprudence, 
and  specially  constituted  administrative  courts  with  juris- 
diction over  controversies  between  private  individuals  and 
public  officials  do  not  exist,  at  least  not  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  found  on  the  continent.  Disputes  betweeo 
the  public  authorities  and  private  citizens,  like  differences 
between  private  individuals  themselves,  are  decided  by 
the  regular  judicial  courts  and  according  to  the  ordinary 


^  >  Goodnow,  vol.  IT,  bk,  VT,  ch,  S;  St  G Irons,  "  La  Separation  dea  Pouvoira,** 
pp.  538  ff.f  aod  Meyer,      dl.,  sees.  i2-i5« 

^  Dicey,  speaking  on  this  point,  remarks  that  the  "true  nature  of  administrative 
1»w  therefore  depends  in  France  upon  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  d^s  conJlUsJ* 
**  Constatuted  as  it  is  of  an  equal  number  of  administrative  officials  and  judges  of  the 
regular  courta,  It  follows  that  the  juriadictioa  of  the  civil  tribunals  is,  in  atl  mattcri 
which  cooccrn  officials,  detepmined  by  persons  who,  if  not  actually  part  of  the  execu- 
tive, are  swayed  by  official  sympathies,  and  who  are  inclined  to  consider  the  interest  of 
tlie  state  or  of  the  gDvcrnmem  more  important  than  strict  regard  to  the  legal  rights  of 
individuals."  "Law  of  the  Constitution^" p,  194.  Compare  also Dc  Tocqu evilly 
"Democracy  in  America,"  vol*    pp.  loy-ioS. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  his  "  Law  of  the  Const! tufion,"  Dicey  has  restated  his  views 
OD  the  drm  adminisiratif  and  has  eacpressed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  sy»- 
tem.  He  hmnkly  admits  that  his  earlier  vfews*  which  were  derived  mainly  from  th* 
frritingaof  De  Toe  que  ville,  exaggerated  the  arbitfary  character  of  the  administm- 
live  tribunals^  and  that  he  had  failed  to  perceive  the  great  change  which  the 
ative  law  had  undergone  since  De  TocqueiiOe  wrobt. 
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law  of  the  land.    The  private  citisen  who  is  injured 
the  action  of  the  public  authorities  has  exactly  the  sam 
remedies  that  he  would  have  if  the  injury  had  beena 
committed  by  another  private  individual,  and  his  re— < 
course  is  in  the  same  courts/    In  short,  there  is  one  lai^ 
and  one  court  for  the  citizen  and  the  public  functionary 
alike.    Public  officials  enjoy  no  special  privileges  or  im  — 
munities  and  are  not  exempt  from  responsibility  fo^ 
their  wrongful  acts^  but  must  answer  equally  with  pri- 
vate individuals  to  the  regular  courts  of  justice. 
England,"  observes  Dicey,  "  the  idea  of  legal  equalityt 
or  of  the  universal  subjection  of  all  classes  to  one  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  ordinary  courts,  has  been  pushed  to  its 
utmost  limit.    With  us  every  official^  from  the  prime  min- 
ister down  to  a  constable  or  a  collector  of  taxes,  is  under  the 
same  responsibility  as  any  other  citizen  for  every  act  done 
without  legal  justification.    The  reports  abound  with  cases 
in  which  officials  have  been  brought  before  the  courts  and 
made  in  their  personal  capacity  liable  to  punishment  of 
to  the  payment  of  damages  for  acts  done  in  their  official 
capacity.*' '      Every  act  of  public  authority^  no  matter  by 
whom  or  against  whom  it  is  directed,  is  liable  to  be  called  in 
question  before  an  ordinary  tribunal,  and  there  is  no  other 
means  by  which  its  legality  can  be  questioned  or  estab- 
lished." • 

Nevertheless,  both  in  England  and  America,  diere  are 
numerous  boards,  commissions,  and  authorities  which  pos* 
sess  what  may  not  improperly  be  described  as  administra- 
tive jurisdiction.  They  are,  in  fact,  often  referred  to  a» 
administrative  tribunals;  they  possess  the  power  of  adju* 

'  Cf,  Ashley,  "Centra]  and  Local  Government.'*  pp,  la,  ^&g,  jo6. 

*  "Law of  the  Constitution,"  p.  iSo.  Again  he  says,  *'The  noticin  whidi  Hb  ct  ^ 
bottom  of  the  adcumstrativic  law  known  to  foreign  countries  that  affuln  or  diipuK^ 
in  which  the  government  or  its  servants  are  concerned  are  beyond  the  ^iHtmn  of  the 
dril  courts  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  special  and  more  or  less  offici*!  bodies  i*  mia^ 
Inconsistent  with  out  traditions  and  customs."    Op,  cit,^  318* 

*  RedHch  and  Him.  ''Local  GovemmefLl:  m  England/'  v6L  Q,  p. 
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dication  and  determination  in  many  cases,  and  not  infre- 
quently their  decisions  are  conclusive,  and  hence  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts,'  Although  they  are  not  a  part 
of  the  judicial  system,  their  procedure  when  hearing  and 
determining  controversies  is  often  characterized  by  the 
formalism  of  the  courts  of  justice.  A  regular  system  of 
appeal  is  often  allowed  from  one  to  another,  and  in  some 
cases  their  decisions  are  published  and  cited  as  prece- 
dents.* In  England  examples  of  authorities  which  exer- 
cise a  limited  administrative  jurisdiction  are  the  Railway 
Commission,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture.' In  the  United  States  similar  bodies  are  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  whose  powers  have  been 
described  as  "quasi  administrative,  quasi  judicial";  the 
Pension  Office^  the  Patent  Office,  the  Land  Office,  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
the  General  Board  of  Customs  Appraisers,  the  United  States 
Customs  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Claims.*  In  the  state 
governments  there  are  almost  countless  boards  and  com- 
missions which  possess  similar  powers.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  railroad  commissions,  boards  of  health, 
departments  of  education,  pure  food  commissions,  etc. 
There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any  department  of  the  admin- 
istrative service  in  which  controversies  involving  both 
public  and  private  rights  do  not  frequently  arise,  which 
can  be  more  wisely  determined  by  the  administration  it- 
p^lf  than  by  a  court  of  j  ustice.    This  fact  has  been  recently 

*  As  to  the  latter  point,  see  Powell, "  Conclusiveness  of  Administrative  Determine* 
tionsin  the  Federal  Government/'  "American  Political  Science  Review,"  voLI,pp* 
585-^7. 

•See  Bowtnan,  "Americ&n  Administrative  Tribunals,"  ♦•PoMcal  Sdeoot 
Quarterly,"  vol.  XXI,  pp.  607-625. 

*  Compare  Ashley ^  "Centra!  and  Local  Government,**  pp.  id-ai* 

*  See  FairlfCj "  National  Administration  of  the  United  States,"  where  the  adminJ*i> 
tr*tive  and  judicial  aspects  of  the  above^mentioDed  auUioHlies  are  di«cu36ed  in  Iheb 
appropriate  places. 
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recognized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  m  the  ad 
creating  a  customs  court  vested  with  power  to  determine 
controversies  between  the  government  and  importers*  re- 
garding the  value  and  classification  of  imported  articles 
upon  which  a  customs  tariff  is  imposed. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  said  against  the  European 
system  of  administrative  justice  and  of  administrative  law, 
with  its  somewhat  exaggerated  emphasis  upon  the  rights 
of  the  government  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  private 
individuals^  the  fact  remains  that  it  exists  in  England  and 
America,  though  in  less  developed  form;  and  the  r6le 
which  it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  future  is  bound  to  increase 
with  the  multiplication  of  governmental  functions  and  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  governmental  organjzatioii. 


of  lotcr- 


IV,   POWER  OF  THE  JUDICIARY  OVER  THE  ACTS  OF  THE 
LEGISLATURE 

In  every  state  there  must  be  some  authority  empowered 
to  declare  what  the  law  is  when  its  meaning  in  a  particular 
controversy  is  drawn  in  question.  Thought  is  subtler 
than  expression,  and  owing  to  the  deficiencies  and  ambigu- 
ities of  language  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  rules  of  conduct  to 
written  form  so  as  to  convey  exactly  the  same  meaning  to 
different  minds.  The  meaning  of  the  written  law,  there- 
fore, is  frequently  a  matter  of  dispute;  and  when  parlia- 
mentary draughtsmen  are  careless  or  incompetent  and  the 
law  must  be  applied  under  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  even  the 
most  imaginative  legislator,  the  possibility  of  disputes  is 
greatly  increased.*  In  such  circumstances  the  courts  are 
acxustomed  not  only  to  assume  the  right  of  discovering  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  law  but,  if  possible,  of  giving  effect 
to  the  presumable  intention  of  the  lawmaker,  even  if  tliis 

'  Compare  Baldwin,  "The  American  Judiciary,*'  p,  8i ;  Cooley,  CoiistSturioBiJ 
Linutations/'  ^tli  ed.^  p,  70;  and  Oeber,  "Lcgtd  and  Fnlitical  Ileni)eiieKiik&'' 
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does  involve  a  subordinate  power  of  law  making  and 
is  in  conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  powere. 
Even  in  France^  where  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  has  been  moat  emphasized »  the  Civil  Code  de- 
clares that  the  judge  who  shall  refuse  to  decide  a  case 
on  the  pretext  that  the  law  is  silent  or  obscure  or  in- 
sufficient may  be  prosecuted  for  denial  of  justice.  Eng- 
lish and  American  judges,  however,  have  always  main- 
tained that  in  such  cases  they  do  not  "make"  the  law 
but  only  "find"  it,  between  the  lines,  as  it  were.*  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  this  function  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  the  legislature  in  the  numerous  individual  cases 
in  which  the  applicability  of  the  law  is  involved.*  Nor 
can  the  power  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  executive,  whose 
function  must  be  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  that  which 
the  legislature  has  enacted  and  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted. But  this  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the  legis- 
lature cannot  by  declaratory  acts  determine  what  the 

'  See  an  article  by  Professor  Munroe  Smithy  entitled  "  Jtidge-made  Constitutioiial 
Law,"  in  "  Van  Nof den's  Magazine  '*  for  1907,  p.  t J.  **  Modem  eoims  may  and 
habftuaUy  do^"  say&  the  Gertxum  jtiri$t|  Windscheid,  **  think  over  again  the  thought 
which  the  legislator  was  trying  to  express,"  while  the  Roman  jurists  went  even 
farther,  and  undertook  "  to  think  out  the  thought  which  the  legislator  was  trying  to 
think/*  tlmt  is,  what  be  would  have  intended  had  he  known  what  future  condition! 
would  be. 

•  The  constitutioiiBof  some  of  the  American  states,  notably  those  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  MAs:^hu5etta,  and  Colorado^  make  it  the  duty  of  the  supreme  court 
when  called  upon  by  the  legislature  or  the  executive  to  give  its  opinion  in  advance 
**  upon  important  questions  of  law  and  upon  solemn  occasions."  By  this  means  the 
legu^Iature  may  ascertain  beforehand  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  validity  of  a 
proposed  statute  in  order  that  it  may  abstain  from  eaacting  the  law  in  case  it  is  deemed 
10  be  unconstitutional.  But  in  such  cases  the  court  acts  fx  parti,  as  it  were,  and 
without  the  benefit  of  argument  at  the  bar,  and  hence  its  opinion  is  not  necessarily 
conclusive.  In  cases  where  an  adverse  opinion  is  given  in  this  manner  and  the  legis> 
Uture  passes  the  act  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  its  validity  is 
contested,  the  court  may  upon  full  hearing  and  in  the  light  of  the  information  brought 
out  by  the  argument  render  a  contrary  opinion*  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  however,  is  not  required  to  give  the  Congress  or  the  President  opinions  la 
advance*  and  it  has  uniformly  declined  to  do  so  when  requested  by  either  author* 
Ity.    See  on  the«e  points  Cooley, "  Constitutional  Limiutiona,"  pp.  72-73, 
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meaning  of  the  statute  shall  be,  provided  the  acts  arc  gen- 
eral in  character  and  prospective  in  operation-^  As  to  their 
operation  in  the  past,  the  meaning  is  for  the  a>urts  alone 
to  determine.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  executive 
cannot  put  its  own  interpretation  upon  the  statute  and 
proceed  to  enforce  it  as  thus  understood  until  its  meaning 
has  been  authoritatively  declared  by  the  judiciary.  In 
both  cases  the  right  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  and  indeed  is  essential  to  the  inde* 
pendence  of  each  department  and  to  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  government  itself. 

In  all  systems  of  law  known  to  history  the  a>urts  by  in- 
terpretation and  construction  have  worked  out  an  extensive 
system  of  jurisprudence  popularly  described  as  "judge- 
made"  law.  Thus  the  Roman  jurists  developed  an  im- 
mense body  of  private  law  from  the  meager  fabric  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  the  English  and  American  judges  have 
done  likewise  from  the  body  of  written  law,  statu tor>"  and 
constitutional.  This  must  necessarily  happen  in  any  legal 
system  which  grows  and  expands  to  meet  the  changing 
necessities  of  society.  Human  affairs  being  what  they 
are,**  remarks  an  eminent  publicist,  "there  must  be  a 
loophole  for  expansion  or  extension  in  some  part  of  every 
scheme  of  government;  and  if  the  constitution  is  rigid, 
flexibility  must  be  supplied  from  the  minds  of  the  judges/* ' 
Of  all  authorities  in  the  state  the  judiciary  is  best  adapted 
by  the  training,  habits,  and  traditions  of  its  memberB  to 
perform  this  high  and  delicate  function** 

Whether  the  judiciary  in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted 
right  of  interpretation,  that  is,  of  discovering  the  meaning 
Lf ^1  f  ^*  written  statute  which  it  is  called  on  to  apply,  may,  if 

*  See  Coolcy,  **  Constitutional  Limitation^"  ch.  6,  for  a  full  dlscussioEi  of  tin 
subject. 

*  Brycc^  *' Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,**  vol.  I>  197, 
■  On  the  jirencral  subject  of  judicial  interpretation,  see  Baldwin,  **The 

Judiciary/*  ch.  5;  Cooky, "  Constitutional  Limitations^"  ch.  4  ;  and  Lieber^ 
and  PoUtical  Hermenemks.'* 
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in  its  opinion  the  statute  Is  Inconsistent  with  some  superior 
law,  refuse  to  apply  such  a  statute  and  treat  it  as  null  and 
void»  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  mooted  by  jurists 
and  political  writers.  Outside  the  United  States  the  prac- 
tice and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  opinions  of  commentators 
have  been  adverse  to  the  assumption  of  such  a  power  on  the 
part  of  the  courts*  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  general 
principle  prevails  that  the  lawmaking  body  itself  is  the 
only  judge  of  the  validity  of  its  acts,^ 

In  the  German  Empire  the  ReicksgericH  claims  and  has 
exercised  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  legislative  acts 
of  the  component  states  of  no  force  when  they  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  imperial  constitution  or  laws*'  But  it  has 
never  assumed  to  declare  an  imperial  statute  null  and  void 
because  of  its  real  or  supposed  Inconsistency  with  the 
imperial  constitution.*  In  Germany  and  other  states  on 
the  continent  where  this  rule  prevails,  the  courts  must 
therefore  enforce  without  question  the  declared  will  of 
the  legislature,  whether  it  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
state  as  embodied  in  the  constitution  or  not.  It  is  not 
their  right  to  assume  that  the  legislature,  intentionally 
or  unwittingly,  has  exceeded  its  powers;  nor  their  prerog- 
ative to  set  aside  as  invalid  what  has  been  enacted,  pre- 
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1  "In  Europe/*  says  Esmein  ("Droit  constihitionnel,"  p.  431),  "and  especially 
under  the  r of  imperative  and  written  constitutions,  the  idea  is  well  established 
that  iht  tribunals  have  no  right  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws.  When 
regularly  enacted  they  are  binding  upon  the  courts,  and  they  have  only  the  right  to 
apply  them,  not  to  Judge  of  their  validity,** 

*  Sec,  for  example,  a  decision  of  the  German  Imperial  Court  in  i887j  holding  at» 
income  tax  law  of  Prussia  void  because  of  its  repugnance  to  a  provision  of  the  im* 
perial  constitution.  "  Entschcidungen  in  Civilsachen,*'  vol.  XIX,  p.  176.  See 
also  Laband,  "Staatsrecht  de^deutacbcn  Reiches,"  voL  11,  p.  S7& 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  German  system,  see  an 
article  by  the  writer  entitled  **  The  German  judiciary,"  tn  the  "  Political  Science 
Quarterly,"  vol.  XVIIT,  eapedally  pp,  524-530,  where  dtations  of  the  literature 
bearing  on  the  question  may  be  found ;  see  also  Coxe,  *'  Judicial  Power  and  Un* 
constitutional  Lejfislation,"  pt.  I,  ch.  %  and  Von  Mohl,  "  Uber  die  rechtfiche 
Bcdeutung  verfassungswidriger  Geset^  "  £0  bb  "  Staatsrechi,  Vdlkerrecht  imd 
Politik,"  voL  I,  pp.  65-95. 
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sumably  after  careful  deliberation  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  its  own  constitutional  powers/ 

In  France  it  does  not  appear  that  the  judiciary  has  ever 
claimed  or  exercised  the  power  of  setting  aside  legislation 
repugnant  to  the  lots  consUiuHonnelles^^  of  the  repub- 
lic, "Any  one,  in  fact,"  says  Dicey,  "who  bears  in  mind 
the  respect  paid  in  France  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
onwards  to  the  legislation  of  de  facto  governments  and  the 
traditions  of  the  French  judicature  will  assume  with  con- 
fidence that  an  enactment  passed  through  the  Chambers, 
promulgated  by  the  President,  and  published  in  the  Bulk- 
iin  des  Lois  will  be  held  valid  by  every  tribunal  throughout 
tlie  republic/'  *  Consequently  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the  power  of  the  legislature  by  the  constitution  are  not 
really  laws,  since  the  courts  will  not  in  the  last  analysis 
enforce  them,  but  they  are  mere  ** maxims  of  political 
morality,  which  derive  whatever  strength  they  possess  from 
being  formally  inscribed  in  the  constitution  and  from  the 
resulting  support  of  public  opinion."  ' 

'  The  constitutions^  of  the  three  small  Swiss  catitonsof  Uri,  Schweii,  aad  Vatm' 
waidcn  allow  the  courts  to  set  aside  laws  which  arc  in  conflict  with  the  conslimtton. 
The  constitution  of  the  ConfederaiioDj^  however,  makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  {eckrtl 
tribunal  to  give  force  and  effect  to  every  law  enacted  by  the  federal  aasenibly  (ifL 
113)*  For  the  reasons  why  Switzerland  refuses  to  follow  the  American  prafticr, 
Cunningham's  "The  Sw:s5  Confederntion,"  p.  395.  See  also  Rauttuan,  "Dm 
nordamcrikanische  Bundesstaatsrecht,  verglichen  mit  den  poltttscheti  £tnHcbl« 
ungen  der  SchweU/'  sec.  2f)o.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the  Transvul  |asi 
pHor  to  the  Boer  war  {Bryce,  "Studies  in  History  and  JurisprudeiKe,"  foL  1, 
p.  378) .  In  his  next  inaugural  address,  says  Lowell  (**  Government  of  Eugtatidi'* 
vol.  I,  p.  7),  President  Rruger  quoted  S<?ripture  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  iiotdi4| 
statutes  unconstitutional  was  an  invention  d  the  devil. 

*  "Law  of  the  Constitution,"  p.  122  (id  ed.). 

■  The  doctrine  that  the  legislature  is  the  judg^  of  the  validity  <rf  its  own  acts  wn 
proclaimed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  i79o»  when  it  declared  tbat  *'thc  tribuniJi 
shall  not  participate  directly  nor  indirectly  in  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  nor 
Jntcrfcre  with  or  suspend  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  legiislative  body  san^' 
tbned  hy  the  king  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  offices."  Thb  pruidpk^«?i 
Eamein  ("Droit  consiitutionne!^"  p,  437),  is  stria  I  y  followed  in  Fmaoe  to>daf- 
Nevertheless  the  American  doctrine  had  able  adherents  in  France  at  the  time  of  tk 
H*volulion,  and  several  of  thetn^  notably  DuponI  de  Nemours,  Robespierre^  isd 
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In  Great  Britain,  where  the  legal  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment is  a  recognized  principle  and  where  there  is  no  legal 
distinction  between  laws  which  are  fundamental  or  con- 
stitutsonal  and  laws  which  are  not,  the  courts^  of  course, 
have  no  power  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment* Whatever  it  enacts  is  binding  upon  every  person 
and  every  authority  and  must  be  enforced  by  the  courts, 
though  it  may  clearly  overrule  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm.*  In  the 
British  self-governing  colonies,  notably  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  American  doctrine  has  gained  a  foothold;  and 
acts  passed  by  the  local  legislatures  which  are  inconsistent 
with  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  establishing  the  colonial 
government,  or  with  acts  passed  by  the  Dominion  or  Com- 
monwealth parliaments,  are  held  by  the  courts  to  be  null 
and  void.' 

In  the  United  States  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  ju- 
diciaiy  to  set  aside  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  legislative 
acts  which  in  its  opinion  contravene  the  supreme  law  has 
been  acted  upon  from  colonial  times  and  has  been  a  familiar 

Sieyte,  proposed  to  insert  in  the  declaratioo  of  rights  a  provision  affirming  the  nullltf 
of  taws  inf^oiisistciit  with  the  constitution.  For  an  account  of  these  various  pro- 
posals, see  Esmein,  op,  cii.,  pp,  435~436.  Note  especially  Sieyfes*B  proposed  furk 
urnsiihUwnnawCt  which  was  to  be  a  body  of  representatives  empowered  to  decide 
upon  the  validity  of  ads  alleged  to  be  lo  conflict  with  the  constitution.  On  March 
1 6,  iSg4j  M,  Naquett  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  a  spirited  defence 
of  the  Americaa  doctfine  and  pleaded  for  its  introduction  into  France,  The  French 
practice  also  prevails  in  Belgium  (see  Thomissen,  "Le  Constitution  Be)^,"  ad  ed*| 
P'  33)  BJid  in  Italy  (see  Palma,  "Corso  di  Dintto  const itu^ionale,"  vol.  IT,  p.  546, 

^  This,  however,  was  questioned  by  Coke,  who  asserted  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
"against  common  right  and  reason  could  be  adjuged  void  at  common  law  "  (8  Coke 
ii4)»and  is  denied  by  Heam  ("Government  of  England,"  pp,  37-40).  On  tb« 
whole  question  see  Dicey 's  "Law  of  the  Constitution,"  especially  lect.  IIj  on 
"The  Sovereignty  of  Parliament." 

»  See  Munro,  "The  Constitution  of  Canada,"  pp,  5,  sio ;  Moore,  "The  Common- 
wealth of  Austmlia/*  ch.  10,  especially  pp.  173-177;  and  Lowell,  "Government  o< 
England,"  vo!.  I,  p.  7,  Article  log  of  the  Auitmlian  Commonwealth  Act  expressly 
declares  that  "when  a  law  of  a  state  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  common  wealthy 
the  latter  ih«U  prevAil  and  the  former  shall  to  the  extent  of  the  incoosiiteDcj  bt 
Invalid." 
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one  bi  Amerksa  jqxmprmitsact^  As  carijr  as  1780  Ae 
hjq^iest  court  of  New  Jersey  bud  down  the  doctrine  and 
acted  apoa  it  en  retnsmg  to  euiuiLe  an  act  of  the  state 
Itpalattart^  Six  years  later  the  principle  was  announced 
and  foOowed  by  t&e  faig&est  amrt  of  Rhode  Island  in  a 
BOCed  case,'  and  ahordy  thereafter  by  die  coorts  of  North 
CaroGna  and  V  iigjniiirt>  Neither  the  federal  constitution 
flor  any  of  the  state  oonstitutioos  have  expiessly  recog- 
nized or  sanctioned  the  principle;  yet  it  has  always  been 
considered  a  part  of  state  and  federal  jurisprudence,  and 
both  the  state  and  federal  courts  have  without  exception 
acted  in  accordance  therewith,  and  their  acticMi  has  received 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  people.^  Indeed,  as  Dicey 
observes,  it  b  considered  not  only  tlM  r^t,  but  theduty,  of 
every  judge  in  the  United  States  to  treat  as  void  any  enact- 
ment which  vbiates  the  constitution.*   It  was  asserted  to 

'  In  a  number  of  the  Lada  Americaa  states,  where  die  oanstkutiao  of  the  United 
Sutea  has  been  largriymnratrd,  the  right  md  doty  <rf  the  courts  to  declare  acts  of  the 
legblatore  rmll  and  void  when  they  axe  repognant  to  the  etaalitutioo  is  genenOy 
recognized.  See  oaMtituliua  at  Mena\  art.  loi;  coMtftntjop  oi  Arp^tHnm  mrti. 
100,  loi ;  coffMtimtion  of  Brazil,  art.  59^  sec  i,  and  art.  60;  see  abo  Ennein, 
**I>nxt  cooatitutitJiinel,''  p.  430;  Dairaoz,  "R^pobikiue  Argentine,**  p.  45. 

*  Holmes  v.  Wakoo.  For  a  history  of  this  somewhat  celebrated  f^fi*^  see  "The 
Amerkan  Historical  Review,"  vol.  IV,  pp.  456,  etc. 

*  Trevctt  v.  Wexdcn.  For  a  history  of  this  case,  see  Arnold's  "  History  of  Rhode 
Island/'  vol.  II,  ch.  24;  also  Coic,  "  Jodidal  Power  and  Unconsdtutional  Legish- 
tion,"  pp.  234  fF,,  and  Kent,  "Conimentaries,"  12th  ed.,  pp.  450-453. 

*  To  find  the  causes  of  this  idea,  says  Burgess,  **  we  must  go  back  of  statutes  and 
constitutions  for  the  explanation.  .  .  .  Itistheconsdousnessof  the  American  people 
that  law  mu.st  rest  upon  reason  and  justice,  that  the  constitution  is  a  more  ultimate  for- 
mulation of  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  and  reason  than  mere  l^islative  acts, 
and  that  the  judiciary  is  a  better  interpreter  of  those  fundamental  principles  than  the 
legislature.  This  consciousness  has  been  awakened  and  developed  by  the  fact  that 
the  political  education  of  the  people  has  been  directed  by  the  jurists  rather  than 
by  the  warriors  and  the  priests;  and  it  is  the  reflex  influence  of  this  education  that 
upholds  and  sustains,  in  the  United  States,  the  aristocracy  <rf  the  robe.**  "Political 
5>clrnrc  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  II,  p.  365. 

•"Law  of  the  Constitution,"  p.  125.  Compare  also  Cooley  ("Constitutiooal 
Limitations,"  p.  228),  who  observes  that  "it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  courts 
cannot  properly  decline  to  overrule  the  acts  of  legislature  when  it  has  rmyfdfd  the 
authority  set  by  the  constitution  to  its  limits." 
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be  a  right  and  duty  by  a  federal  judge  for  the  first  time  in 
1795,  when,  in  charging  a  jury,  he  said:  take  it  to  be  a 
clear  position  that  if  a  legislative  act  oppugns  a  constitu- 
tional principle,  the  former  must  give  way  and  be  rejected  on 
the  score  of  repugnance.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  position  equally 
clear  and  sound  that  in  such  a  case  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  and  to  declare  the  act 
null  and  void."  *  In  1803  the  United  Stat^  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,*  first 
acted  upon  the  principle  by  holding  an  act  of  Congress  to  be 
inoperative  on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  a  provision  of 
the  federal  constitution.  Since  then  the  Supreme  Court  has 
set  aside  not  less  than  twenty-one  acts  of  Congress  and  over 
two  hundred  state  statutes.*  How  many  acts  of  the  state 
legislatures  have  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts  of  the  states  is  not  known,  but  the  number  probably 
reaches  into  the  thousands.' 

Althoughp  as  has  been  said,  the  federal  constitution 
[contains  no  provision  which  could  be  construed  as  con- 
ferring upon  the  courts  such  power  over  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  understood  by  the  statesmen  of  1787- 
1789  as  being  an  inherent  part  of  the  judicial  power 
and  needed  no  express  authority  for  its  exercise.  Ham* 
ilton,  in  1788,  in  advocating  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution, asserted  that  the  courts  undoubtedly  possessed 
(the  power  to  pronounce  legislative  acts  void  when  con* 
trary  to  the  constitution,  and  he  supported  the  right  by 
a  line  of  argument  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
its  clear,  convincing,  and  logical  statement.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  contention  which  had  been  advanced  that 

*  Mr.  Justice  Patterson,  la  the  case  of  Vanhomc's  L^see  v.  Dormnce,  a  Dallas 
Reports  J04. 

*  1  Cranch  137,  *  Baldwin,  "The  American  Judicbry,*'  p.  106. 

*  An  exammalbn  of  the  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin  of  Comparative  Legisla- 
tion shows  that  from  fifty  to  seventy -five  stale  statutes  are  now  being  set  aside  anou^ 
ally  by  the  supreme  courts  of  Ihe  sutes  on  the  ground  of  repugnance  lo  Ihe  state  or 
federal  conatltutions. 


the  exercise  of  such  a  power  involved  tU*:?  superiority  of  the 
j  udiciary  over  the  legislative  power,  he  declared ;  **  There  is 
no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that 
every  act  of  a  delegated  authority;  contrary  to  the  tenor  or 
commission  under  which  it  is  exercised^  is  void.  No  lefrk- 
lative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  can  be 
valid.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  deputy  h 
greater  than  the  principal;  that  the  servant  is  above  his 
master;  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  superior 
to  the  people  themselves;  that  mere  men  acting  by  virtue 
of  powers  may  do  not  only  what  their  powers  do  not 
authorize,  but  what  they  forbid."  ^  He  pointed  out  that 
it  could  not  have  been  presumed  that  the  constitution  which 
specified  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  legislature  intended 
in  the  same  breath  to  make  the  legislature  the  judge  of 
its  own  powers  and  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  con- 
struction placed  by  it  upon  the  extent  of  those  powere 
was  to  be  conclusive  upon  the  other  departments.  **A 
constitution  is  in  fact  and  must  be  regarded,"  Hamilton 
went  on  to  say,  **as  a  fundamental  law."  1 1  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  judiciary  to  ascertain  its  meaning  as  well  as 
the  meaning  of  any  particular  act  proceeding  from  the  legis- 
lative body.  If  tnere  should  happen  to  be  a  variance  be- 
tween the  t^vo^  that  which  has  the  superior  obligation  and 
validity  ought,  of  course,  to  be  preferred;  or,  in  other 
words^  the  constitution  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  statute; 
the  intention  of  the  people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 
**  Nor  does  this  doctrine  by  any  means/'  he  said,  ** suppose  a 
superiority  of  the  judicial  to  the  legislative  power.  It  only 
supposes  that  the  power  of  the  people  is  superior  to  both; 
and  that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its 
statutes,  stands  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  people*  declared 
in  the  constitution,  the  judges  ought  to  be  governed  by  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former.   They  ought  to  regulate 


» ''The  Federalist/'  No.  78  (Dawson's ed). 
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their  decisions  by  the  fundamental  laws,  rather  than  by 
those  which  are  not  fundamentaL"  ^ 

Chief  Justice  Marshal!,  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v,  Madi-  Rwaonin* 
son,  decided  in  1803,  analyzed  the  question  in  all  its  bear-  shaiiiQ 
ings  and  with  the  logic  and  insight  of  which  he  was  a  ^L^ufyt* 
master.  Following  up  Hamilton's  argument,  he  showed  Maiiton 
that  the  limitations  of  a  written  constitution  could  have  no 
meaning  if  those  upon  whom  they  were  imposed  were  left 
free  to  judge  of  their  nature  and  extent.  There  must  be 
some  supreme  authority  other  than  that  which  is  limited, 
capable  of  judging  in  such  cases  and  with  power  to  compel 
respect  for  the  limitations.  Speaking  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  he  said:  "The  powers  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  defined  and  limited ;  and  that  these  limits  may  not 
be  mistaken  or  forgotten,  the  constitution  is  written.  To 
what  purpose  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purpose  Is 
that  limitation  committed  to  writing,  if  these  limits  may  at 
any  time  be  passed  by  those  intended  to  be  restrained? 
The  distinction  between  a  government  with  limited  and 
unlimited  powers  is  abolished^  if  those  limits  do  not  confine 
the  persons  on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts  pro- 
hibited and  acts  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation.  ,  ,  ,  The 
constitution  is  either  a  superior,  paramount  law,  unchange- 
able by  ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
legislative  acts,  and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the 
legislature  shall  please  to  after  it.  If  the  former  part  of 
the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrary  to 
the  constitution  is  not  law;  if  the  latter  part  be  true,  then 
written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  limit  a  power,  in  its  own  nature  illimitable." 
The  great  chief  justice  concluded  that  "it  is  emphatically 
the  province  and  duty  of  the  judicial  department  to  say 
what  the  law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  particular 
cases  must  of  necessity  expound  and  interpret  that  rule. 


If  tw  o  laws  conflict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide 
on  the  operation  of  each.  So  if  a  law  be  in  opposition  to 
the  constitution, — if  both  the  law  and  the  constitution  apply 
to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must  either  decide 
that  case  conformably  to  the  law,  disregarding  the  consti- 
tution, or  conformably  to  the  constitution,  disregarding  the 
law — the  courts  must  determine  which  of  these  conflicting 
rules  govern  the  case.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  judicial 
duty.  If,  then,  the  courts  are  to  regard  the  constitution 
and  the  constitution  is  superior  to  any  ordinary  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  constitution  and  not  such  ordinary  act 
must  govern  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply/*  * 

"The  courts/'  said  the  late  Judge  Cooley,  **sit  not  to 
review  or  revise  the  legislative  action,  but  to  enforce  the 
legislative  will ;  and  it  is  only  where  they  find  that  the  l^iv 
lature  has  failed  to  keep  within  the  constitutional  limits 

*  "The  power  of  interpreting  the  laws,"  observtft  Judge  Stoi^,  "iavotves  tiece»* 
sarfly  the  fuaction  to  asicert^in  whethcrthey  are  conformable  toUie  oonsUtutlotiornot ; 
and  if  not  so  conformublej  to  declare  them  void  and  moperative.  So  the  coDStitutkm 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  tand;  in  a  conflict  between  that  and  the  laws^  cither  d 
Congress  or  of  the  state,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Uie  jtidickry  to  folbw  that  only 
which  is  of  paramount  obligation.  This  results  from  the  very  theory  of  a  republican 
constitutbn  of  governraent;  for  otherwise  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  executive 
would  in  effect  become  supreme  atid  uncontrotlabie,  notwithstanding  any  prohibtilon 
or  limitations  contained  in  the  constitution;  and  usurpation  of  the  most  unequK-of  A! 
tnd  dangerous  character  might  be  assumed  without  any  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the 
dtixens."  See  also  Kent  (Commentaries,  vol  I,  p*  449),  who  declares  that  **  it  be- 
km^  to  the  judicial  power  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty  to  decl&rc  every  met  erf 
the  legislature  made  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or  of  any  provision  of  ft,  KuH 
And  void."  **  This  great  question,"  he  concludes,  **  may  now  be  regarded  as  finaUj 
lettletl  and  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  In  favor  of  constitl^ 
tlonal  I  liberty  and  of  the  security  of  property  in  this  country,  that  haa  ever  been 
Judickll)  determined.**  See  also  Dicey  ("Law  of  the  Con  stit  at  ion,"  p.  laj),  wh** 
(n  dlacusstng  ihe  excellence  of  this  principle  declarer  that  it  "makes  the  jtjdgef  ti/ 
guardians  of  the  constitution  and  provides  the  only  safeguard  which  has  hitherto 
been  invented  against  unconstitutional  legislation."  For  a  scholarly  eatay  by  the 
late  James  B.  Thayer  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  American  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  I  lie  courts  to  declare  acts  of  the  legisTature  unconstltuttonal,  see  tbe  *Har 
vard  Law  Reviaw,"  vol,  VTT;  also  printed  in  Thayer's  "Legal  Essays"  ftpoS? 
See  rtl«o  RAwle,  "On  the  Constitution,"  ch.  ai;  and  Wil«m«  ** Lav  Lcauo*," 
vol.  I,  pp.  460  ^ 
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that  they  are  at  liberty  to  disregard  its  action;  and  in 
doing  so  they  only  do  what  every  private  citizen  may  do 
m  respect  to  the  mandates  when  the  judges  assume  to  act 
t  and  to  render  judgment  or  decrees  without  jurisdiction. 
In  exercising  this  high  authority  the  judges  claim  no  judi- 
cial supremacy,  they  are  only  the  administrators  of  the 
public  wilL  If  an  act  of  the  legislature  is  held  void>  it  is 
not  because  the  judges  have  any  control  over  the  legisla- 
tive power,  but  because  the  act  is  forbidden  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  because  the  will  of  the  people,  which  is  therein 
declared,  is  paramount  to  that  of  their  representatives 
expressed  in  any  law."  * 

This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  generally  concurred  in 
by  American  jurists ;  and  American  courts  have,  as  has  been 
said,  universally  acted  in  accordance  with  it^  though  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  there  were  protests  here  and 
there,  and  in  some  cases  judges  who  assumed  the  power  of 
setting  aside  acts  of  the  legislature  were  removed  from  office 
by  impeachment  proceedings  or  by  legislative  acts  abolish- 
ing the  courts  of  which  they  were  members,'  The  excel- 
lence of  the  rule  is  now  admitted  by  nearly  all  American 
jurists  and  political  writers,  by  many  in  England,  and  by 
some  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  gives  to  the  judiciary 
an  importance  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  which 
it  enjoys  in  no  other  country  of  the  world*  It  makes  of 
the  governmental  system  of  the  United  States  what  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  has  described  as  an aristocracy  of  the 

1^    '  "Constitutbnat  Limitations,"  7th  cd.,  p.  aaS- 

'  For  eiamplts  of  some  of  these  instances,  see  Baldwin,  "Amedcan  Judiciary," 
pp.  io8~iiS.  The  judges  who  gave  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Trevett  v.  Weeden 
r^eired  to  above  were  impeached  for  refusing  to  enforce  the  statute  in  question,  but 
thjey  were  not  convicted.  Nevertheless,  the  legisUture  refused  to  rcftlert  them  when 
their  terms  expired  and  supplanted  tbeni  with  ^'pUaiit  tools  by  who^  aa^^tance 
pftper  money  was  forced  into  circulation  and  public  and  private  debts  extinguished 
by  means  of  it."  For  other  c^cs  of  impeachment  of  judges  for  refusing  to 
give  effect  to  unconstitudonal  statutes^  seeCooky^  "Constitutiotial  Limitatioiu,*' 
pp. 


robe/* '  In  no  other  country  is  the  restrain and  com- 
pelling power  of  the  judiciary  so  often  invoked,  and  no- 
where else  are  its  decisions  held  in  such  great  respect  by 
the  masses.  The  pecuUar  power  of  setting  aside  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  however,  gives  to  the  judiciary  immeiUe 
political  influence  as  well  as  judicial  power.  This  fact  was 
dwelt  upon  by  De  Tocqueville,  who  saw  in  the  practice 
more  good  than  evil.  Nevertheless  he  said,  '*  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  at  once  the  most  favorable  to  liberty 
as  well  as  to  public  order  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful barriers  which  have  ever  been  devised  against  the 
tyranny  of  political  assemblies/'  * 

*  Burgcas,  "Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law/'  voL  IT,  p,  365* 
'  *'  Democracy  in  America,"  vol,  I,  ch.  6.  The  act  of  declaring  &  legislative  act 
unccmstitutiona)  is  a  delicate  proceedings  and  should  be  entered  upon  by  the  txnim 
with  reluctance  and  hesitationj  since  it  involves  an  overruling  of  the  deUhicratt  and 
matured  vdll  of  a  codrdinate  department  and  presupposes  that  the  legislature  Im 
either  deliberately,  or  through  want  of  deliberation  and  judgment,  disregarded  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  its  authority  by  the  constitution.  The  American  courti 
have  therefore  developed  certain  riilcsof  procedure  which  they  usually  follow  in  Ibt 
performance  of  so  solemn  an  act.  Among  these  are  the  foHowing:  they  will  boC 
decide  an  act  tD  he  unconstitutional  by  a  mere  majority  of  a  quorum,  but  wHJ  postpone 
action  until  there  is  a  full  bench  present ;  they  will  not  decide  a  statute  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional unless  a  deciai an  on  the  question  of  constitutionality  is  necea&ary  to  the 
termination  of  the  cause,  but  will,  when  possible,  dispose  of  it  upon  some  other  ground ; 
they  will  not  listen  to  an  objection  raised  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute 
by  a  party  whose  rights  are  not  directly  involved  and  who  ha^,  therefore,  no  interot 
in  having  it  set  aside;  nor  will  they  declare  a  statute  unconstitutional  solely  because 
it  is  unjust  or  oppressive  in  some  of  its  provisions,  or  because  it  violates  the  supposed 
natural  rights  of  the  citizen^  or  somefundamentsJ  principle  of  repubticao  govcmmeot, 
or  the  supposed  "spirit"  of  the  constitution.  Moreover,  they  will  annul  only  the 
objectionable  part  of  the  statute  when  the  rest  of  it  can  stand  alone  unaffected  by  the 
part  which  is  overruled.  Where  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  unconstitutioQ' 
ality  of  the  statute  or  any  part  of  it,  the  doubt  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  legida* 
five  action  and  the  law  will  be  sustained.  Finally,  when  a  statute  is  declared  jJi- 
constitutional,  it  is  treated  as  if  it  had  never  been  enacted;  contracts  dependeni 
upon  it  for  their  validity  arc  of  no  force;  rights  built  up  on  it  fall  to  the  gfound ;  00 
one  can  be  punished  for  having  refused  obedience  to  it  and  it  affords  no  protec^ioa 
to  those  who  have  acted  under  it-  For  a  full  diacusaion  of  these  nJcs»  see  Coolef, 
"Constitutional  Limitations,"  pp,  a$Q-a6u 
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